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A&T.  I. — The  Bonum  State,  from  181 5  to  1850.  By  Lmgi  Carlo  Parini. 
Translated  from  the  Italian,  by  the  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.  Gladstone,  M.P. 
Two  vols.     8vo.     London :  John  Murray. 

LuiGi  Carlo  Farini's  History  of  the  Roman  State  from  1815 
to  1850,  is  not  yet  complete,  the  narrative  being  only  brought 
down  to  the  24th  of  November,  1848,  when  the  Pope  deserted 
his  capital,  to  take  refuge  in  the  Neapolitan  dominions.  But 
while  the  writer  is  engaged  in  bringing  his  work  to  a  conclu- 
sion, it  may  be  useful  to  review  that  portion  of  it,  full  of  interest 
and  instruction,  which  he  has  laid  before  the  public.  He 
belongs,  indeed,  to  a  school  of  politicians,  the  prevalence  of 
whose  ideas  has  been  one  of  the  great  stumbling-blocks  in  the 
way  of  Italian  independence;  but,  though  a  prejudiced,  he  is 
an  honest  man,  and,  consequently,  does  not  suppress,  or  even 
attempt  disingenuously  to  colour  those  facts  which  make  against 
his  own  theory  of  government.  While  intending,  therefore,  to 
recommend  moderation,  the  whole  tenour  of  his  labours  only 
serves  to  show  how  fatal  the  timid  and  unenterprizing  of  his 
party  has  proved  to  Italy. 

Modem  civilization  is  replete  with  anomalies,  but  contains 
none  more  startling  than  the  government  of  a  state,  containing 
three  millions  of  souls,  by  priests.  Every  period  of  Roman 
history,  from  the  establishment  of  the  papacy  to  the  present 
day,  is  ftill  of  important  political  lessons ;  but  with  the  more 
ancient  results  of  the  system,  we  have  at  present  nothing  to  do, 
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our  design  being  simply  to  direct  attention  to  some  of  the 
fruits  it  has  produced  in  pur  own  times.  Early  in  the  present 
century  disaffection  to  the  papal  government  began  to  display 
itself  throughout  the  states  of  the  church,  especially  in  the 
northern  provinces,  where  people  rejoiced  openly  when  any 
ecclesiastic  in  office  encountered  disgrace.  Nor  was  this  at  all 
unnatural,  since  the  laity  could  not  feel  otherwise  than  indig- 
nant at  being  excluded  from  all  public  employment,  however 
distinguished  might  be  their  abilities,  their  knowledge,  their  . 
experieaoeaoqiiired  by  foreign  travel^  or  their  personal  aptitude 
for  business. 

Scarcely  can  we,  by  any  effort,  realize  to  our  minds  here  in 
England  the  state  of  feeling,  the  heart-burnings,  the  jealousies, 
the  fierce  enmities,  the  thirst  for  vengeance,  created  in  the 
pontifical  dominions  through  the  arrogant  monopoly  of  all  place, 
power,  and  distinction  by  the  clergy.  To  put  an  end  to  so 
disastrous  a  state  of  things,  as  well  as  to  achieve  the  independ- 
ence of  Italy,  the  formidable  secret  society  of  the  Carbonari 
was  organized  before  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon.  It  included 
persons  of  all  classes,  but  was  led  chiefly  by  enthusiastic  and 
fiery  youths  who  have  at  all  times  been  the  martyrs  of  liberty. 
Being  wanting,  however,  in  prudence  and  reflection,  they  have 
again  and  again  suffered  themselves  to  be  betrayed  into  mis- 
chievous enterprises,  in  supporting  some  cause  which  was  not 
that  of  Italy.  Thus,  in  1815,  they  fought  gallantly  under  the 
banners  of  Murat  against  the  Austrians,  not  considering  that, 
had  that  dashing  adventurer  triumphed,  one  of  his  first  acts 
would  have  been  the  extirpation  of  their  sect. 

To  counterbalance  the  Carbonari,  other  associations,  with 
different  principles,  as  the  Sanfedists  and  the  Centurions,  have 
sprung  into  existence.  In  these  the  sacerdotal  spirit  has  been 
pi*edominant.  Having  for  their  object  the  checking  of  civiliza- 
tion, they  have  encouri^ed  and  cherished  the  darkest  and 
most  ruthless  bigotry,  the  priests  of  the  sect  denouncing 
liberalism  from  the  pulpit,  while  the  lay  members  have  gone 
about  with  daggers  to  intimidate  the  partisans  of  freedom.  Nor 
has  their  zeal  in  all  cases  confined  itself  to  menaces.  The 
poniard,  at  first,  perhaps,  flourished  by  way  of  bravado,  has  at 
length  been  employed  in  earnest :  and  numerous  murders,  some- 
times characterized  by  remarkable  atrocity,  have  polluted  the 
cause  of  the  church.  In  city  and  country,  political  assassina- 
tions have  been  frequent,  and  the  Carbonari,  hunted  down  by 
the  Sanfedists  and  Centurions,  have,  in  their  turn,  had  recourse 
to  the  same  weapons  and  the  same  policy,  and  sought  to 
assuage  their  party  animosities  with  blood. 

Reasoning  calmly  and  at  our  ease,  under  the  protection  of  a 
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tietter  stale  of  things,  we  often  refiise  to  do  justiee  to  the 
oppressed  and  persecuted  people  of  the  Roman  states.  Let 
us,  however,  not  persevere  in  condemning  without  examining 
their  grievances.  Nowhere  in  Christendom,  notwithstanding 
the  general  corruption  of  governments  and  the  servility  and 
baseness  of  populations,  has  there  ever  existed  so  rich  a  harvest 
of  abuses.  Pnests  and  friars,  white,  black,  and  grey,  cowled 
and  barefoot,  have  appropriated  to  themselves  every  existing 
source  of  honour  or  profit ;  priests  exclusively  direct  education ; 
priests  manage  the  finances,  and  refuse  to  have  their  accounts 
audited;  priests  are  ambassadors  and  secretaries  of  state,  and  a 
priest  is  minister  at  war.  From  this  it  happens,  as  Farini 
observes,  that  a  pontifical  soldier  has  come  to  be  an  object  of 
universal  ridicule  and  contempt,  synonymous  with  ragamuffin, 
cheat,  and  poltroon.  The  consequences  were  everjrwhere  seen 
throughout  the  late  struggle.  Nothing  was  effected  by  the 
papal  troops,  who  dispersed  like  vapour  before  the  anger  of  the 
populace;  and  as  to  presenting  themselves  in  the  fieice  of  a 
foreign  enemy  of  the  state,  this  was  an  act  of  heroism  of  which 
they  never  once  dreamed. 

Sudi  being  their  character,  it  is  very  natural  to  inquire,  why 
they  were  kept  on  foot  at  all,  especially  as  his  Holiness  placed 
so  litde  confidence  in  them,  that  he  thought  it  necessary  to 
surround  himself  by  mercenaries  from  Switzerland,  who,  in  his 
day  of  trial,  displayed  their  wonted  fidelity,  and  more  than 
once  proved  their  readiness  to  make  a  rampart  around  his 
person  with  their  breasts.  But  from  the  events  even  of  civil 
wars  little  instruction  is  to  be  derived,  unless  we  scrutinize  the 
sources  of  confusion,  and  ascertain  what  are  the  circumstances 
which  occasion  and  justify  popular  commotions.  We  return, 
therefore,  to  the  abuses  which  have  at  all  times  literally  swarmed 
in  the  territories  of  the  church,  and  made  them  a  byword  and  a 
reproach  to  the  civilization  of  Christendom. 

We  cannot  conceal  firom  ourselves,  however,  while  dwelling 
on  the  flagrant  vices  of  the  papal  government,  that  connected 
with  it  there  is  a  problem  never  yet  solved  by  statesman  or 
philosopher :  namely,  whether  the  system  we  denounce  be  the 
cause  or  the  effect  of  the  national  degradation.  A  people  pious 
and  virtuous,  enlightened  and  brave,  would  never  yield  submis- 
sion to  an  authority  so  inexpressibly  odious.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  the  Roman  people  are  themselves  degraded  and 
corrupt,  though  it  may,  upon  investigation,  be  found  that  the 
papal  system,  not  without  merit  at  the  outset,  degenerated  by 
imperceptible  degrees,  and  at  the  same  time  undermined  and 
overthrew  the  morality  and  virtue  of  the  people.  However  this 
may  be  decided,  certain  it  is,  that  through  the  influence  of 
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Kriestly  sway,  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  of  the  church 
ave  been  reduced  to  the  lowest  level  of  vice  and  efieoiinacvi 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  cowardice. 

Nor  could  any  other  result  have  been  expected.  Assuming 
the  duration  of  such  a  government  as  a  fact,  nothing  could  have 
happened  but  what  has  actually  taken  place.  There  was  no 
care  for  the  cultivation  of  the  people — these  are  the  very  words 
of  Farini — no  anxiety  for  the  public  prosperity.  Rome  was  a 
cess-pool  of  corruption,  of  exemptions,  and  of  privileges;  a 
clergy  made  up  of  fools  and  knaves,  in  power;  the  laity  slaves, 
the  treasury  plundered  by  gangs  of  tax-farmers  and  spies ;  all 
the  business  of  government  consisted  in  prying  into  and 
punishing  the  notions,  the  expectations,  and  the  imprudences 
of  the  liberals.* 

As  far  back  as  the  reign  of  Pius  VII.  internecine  war  may 
be  said  to  have  been  declared  between  the  Pontiff  and  the 
liberal  party.  Pius  having  no  other  arms  wherewith  to  com- 
bat these  enemies,  overwhelmed  them  with  imprecations  and 
anathemas.  His  successor,  Leo  XII.,  yielding  to  the  predilec- 
tions of  the  priest,  encouraged  and  protected  the  monastic 
orders,  confided  education  exclusively  to  ecclesiastics,  set  them 
over  all  institutions  of  charity  and  beneficence,  confirmed  and 
extended  the  clerical  privileges  and  jurisdiction,  and  to  gratify 
their  malignity  oppressed  and  persecuted  the  Jews.  By  way 
of  expressing  his  contempt,  he  disabled  them  from  holding  real 
property,  and  granted  them  a  limited  period  to  sell  what  they 
possessed ;  he  revived  to  their  detriment  many  offensive  and 
barbarous  customs  of  the  middle  ages ;  placed  them  under  the 
surveillance  of  the  Inquisition,  and  confined  them  to  the  Ghetti 
with  lofty  walls  and  gates. 

The  provinces  of  Marritana  and  Caropagna  being  infested 
with  savage  bands  of  assassins,  Leo  sent  thither  the  notorious 
Cardinal  Palluta,  who  committed  so  many  excesses  and  exhi- 
bited so  strange  a  specimen  of  mad  government  that  he  was  soon 
recalled  to  be  replaced  by  Benvenuti,  who  bought  off  the  mur- 
derers, or  quieted  them  by  bestowing  on  them  pensions  for  life. 
But  the  worst  feature  of  the  system  showed  itself  under  Cardinal 
Itivarola,  at  llavenua.  This  wretch,  surrounding  himself  with 
spies,  gendanues,  and  informers,  commenced  secret  inquisitions, 
and  forbade  citizens,  under  pain  of  what  punishment  ho  might 
choose  to  inflict,  to  go  out  at  ni^ht  without  a  lantern,  as  the 
Turkish  Pachas  once  did  in  Egypt,  and  the  late  ferocious 
Khun  at  Bokhara.  He  imprisoned  arbitrarily  persons  of  every 
age,  class,  and  condition,  and  on   the   *31st  of  August,  18:25, 

*   Roman  State,  vol.  i.  p.  ]7. 
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oondemned  five  hundred  and  eight  persons  to  death,  .hard 
labour,  confinement,  or  exile,  on  mere  suspicion  of  belonging 
to  the  liberal  party.  The  capital  sentences  were  afterwards 
commuted  into  imprisonment  for  life ;  but  there  was  an  inces- 
sant and  universal  crusade  against  liberal  opinions.  In  Ro 
magna,  under  Invemizzi,  who  presided  over  a  commission  of 
military  men  and  petty-fogging  lawyers,  the  innocent  were  con- 
founded  with  the  guilty  and  hanged.  The  prisons  would  not 
hold  the  multitude  of  persons  arrested,  who  were  therefore 
lodged  in  convents  and  other  spacious  buildings.  When  seven 
men  charged  with  carbonarism  were  executed  at  Ravenna  and 
left  suspended  all  day  upon  the  gallows,  the  inhabitants,  to 
avoid  the  hateful  spectacle,  left  the  city  in  a  body,  and  did  not 
return  till  dark.  In  Rome,  other  murders  took  place,  for 
we  cannot  bestow  on  them  the  name  of  executions;  but  instead 
of  striking  terror  into  the  population,  they  inspired  the  strongest 
sympathy,  the  prevalent  opinion  being  that  to  stab  a  Sanfedist 
or  a  Centurion  was  not  assassination.  Spies  and  informers, 
however,  persevered  in  hunting  down  the  liberals,  whose  hard* 
ships  were  increased  by  contrast  with  the  freedom  people  en- 
joyed in  the  neighbouring  state  of  Tuscany.  Upon  the  death 
of  Leo  XIL,  Francesco  Severio  Castiglioui  di  Cingoli  was 
elected  pope,  and  took  the  name  of  Pius  VIII.  His  short 
reign  formed  no  exception  to  the  general  rule  any  more  than 
did  that  of  his  successor  Matteo  Capellari  di  Belluno,  who, 
under  the  name  of  Gregory  XVI.,  governed  the  dominions  of 
the  church  from  February  2,  1831,  to  June  18,  1846.  Under 
this  ponti£f  the  persecution  of  the  liberals  continued  with 
increasing  severity;  the  influence  of  priests  and  monks  was,  if 
possible,  augmented,  and  large  classes  of  the  population  lived, 
as  it  was  expressed,  '^  under  warning ;''  that  is  to  say,  were 
interdicted  from  all  offices  of  honour  or  emolument.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate  the  hideousness  of  the  picture 
presented  by  society  in  the  Papal  States  under  Gregory  XVI. 
Farini,  though  strongly  disposed  to  apologise  for  the  excesses 
of  men  in  authority,  is  unable  to  screen  Cardinal  Bemetti, 
Gregory's  secretary  of  state,  from  the  guilt  of  reviving  the 
Centurions — a  secret  militia,  or,  rather,  society  of  political  assas- 
sins, who,  drilled  and  trained  under  priests  and  bishops,  favoured 
with  immunities,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  having  the 
police  entirely  in  their  hands, '  lighted  up  in  Romagna  a  very 
hell  of  frantic  passions.' 

Through  the  operation  of  this  odious  system,  not  only  did 
all  public  employments,  but  a  very  large  portion  also  of  the 
property  of  the  country,  pass  into  the  hands  of  priests  and  pious 
fraternities.     Half  the  houses  in  Rome  now  belong  in  whole  or 
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in  part  to  monasteries,  which  have  likewise  obtained  possession 
of  so  large  a  portion  of  estates,  that  unless  some  effectua]  stop 
be  put  to  the  process,  they  will  inevitably  in  a  short  space  of 
time  absorb  the  whole  territory.  Gregory  XVI.  prostituted  the 
papal  authority  to  the  pleasure  of  the  sacerdotal  order.  The  laity 
were  crushed  and  insulted,  and  the  revenues  were  squandered 
hy  profligate  cardinals  and  prelates,  so  that  society  appeared 
to  be  on  the  very  point  of  dissolution.  Insurrections  broke  out 
repeatedly  in  every  part  of  the  state,  and  the  French  and 
Austrians  were  invited  to  aid  the  sovereign  pontiff  in  exter- 
minating his  own  subjects.  The  treasury  was  thus  further 
impoverished,  and  the  affections  of  the  people  were  alienated. 
The  hatred  of  the  political  sects  gained  fresh  strength  perpetu- 
ally, and  every  man  seemed  ready  to  fly  at  his  neighbour's 
throat,  when  the  death  of  Gregory  XVI.  gave  a  new  .turn  to 
people's  thoughts,  and  inspired  some  hopes  of  an  auspicious 
change  in  the  system. 

Pius  IX.,  elected  June  16,  1846,  came  into  possession  of 
sovereign  power  under  the  most  favourable  auspices.  Enjoying 
the  reputation  of  piety,  and  never  having  rendered  himself 
unpopular  by  any  acts  of  severity  under  the  former  reign,  he 
oocupied  a  position  to  command,  if  he  had  pleased,  the 
warmest  admiration  and  attachment  of  the  people.  The  highest 
expectations  were  formed  of  his  government,  and  he  certainly 
made  a  good  beginning,  by  proclaiming,  contrary  to  the  advice 
of  many  cardinals,  a  general  amnesty  for  political  offences. 
Historians,  unable  to  descend  to  the  level  of  the  common  people, 
or  to  enter  thoroughly  into  the  sphere  of  their  sympathies,  are 
too  much  inclined  to  regard  with  disdain  their  excessive  re- 
joicings, at  the  accession  to  power  of  a  new  prince,  especially 
when  he  abounds  in  gracious  promises  and  affects  to  be  in- 
spired with  Christian  love ;  but  what  can  be  more  natural  than 
such  self-delusion  ?  When  the  Romans,  for  example,  beheld 
Pius  IX.  mounting  the  balcony  of  his  palace,  and  with  tears  of 
delight  showering  down  blessings  on  their  heads,  could  they 
have  anticipated  that  all  his  promises  would  prove  futile ;  that 
they  should  discover  his  love  for  them  to  be  a  pure  illusion  of 
enthusiasm ;  that  they  should  see  him  falter  in  the  career  of 
reform ;  and  that  they  should  ultimately,  by  bitter  experience, 
be  forced  to  adopt  the  conviction  that  no  combination  of  cip- 
cumstances  whatever  can  elevate  a  priest  into  a  patriot,  or  render 
the  interests  of  a  pope  or  a  prince  identical  with  those  of  the 
people  ? 

We  do  not,  of  cour^,  contend  that  the  pope  could  have  been 
expected  to  repress  the  popular  delight  at  his  election.  But 
he  appears  to  have  encouraged  it,  and  voluntarily  to  have  taken 
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Steps  to  confirm  the  Romans  in  the  belief  that  Astraea  had 
returned  to  the  earthy  and  that  it  would  constitute  the  whole 
business  of  his  life  to  adjust  the  scales  of  authority  and  popular. 
opmion,  so  as  to  appropriate  to  each  exactly  what  was  due  to 
it»  Knowing  what  we  now  know,  it  would  perhaps  be  more 
satisfactory  to  have  witnessed  in  the  people  of  Rome  more 
wnicism  and  incredulity.  History  might  surely  have  taught 
tbem  not  to  expect  any  permanent  good  from  an  ecclesiastical 
hierarchy  with  an  ascetic  priest  at  its  head.  But  mankind  are. 
weak,  especially  when  their  better  feelings  are  excited,  and  are 
apt  to  give  each  other  credit  for  a  degree  of  virtue  and  self-^ 
denial,  seldom,  we  might,  perhaps,  say  never,  found  in  the  pos- 
sessors of  sovereign  authority. 

Let  us  now  borrow  from  Farini  a  brief  description  of  the 
Roman  people's  enthusiasm,  which,  however  short-lived  it  may 
have  been,  was  genuine  while  it  lasted,  and  would  have  ripened 
into  a  sober  feeling  of  respect  had  the  actions  of  authority  been 
such  as  to  justify  that  sentiment: — 

'When  the  intelligence  of  the  amnesty  bad  flown  throujgh  Bome»  and 
when  its  conciliatory  language  had  been  perused,  it  seemed  as  though  a 
my  from  the  love  of  God  had  unexpectedly  descended  upon  the  eternal 
dty.  The  bosannas  were  countless ;  the  ninth  Pius  was  hailed  as  a  deU- 
Terer ;  each  citizen  embraced  his  neighbour  as  a  brother ;  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  torches  blazed  at  even ;  and  as  if  the  full  tide  of  all  those 
tender  affections,  which  are  the  godlike  part  of  man,  had  burst  its  banks, 
tiie  multitude,  driven  by  an  involuntary  impulse  towards  the  palace  of  the 
Pontiff,  called  for  him,  venerated  him,  themselves  prostrate  on  the  earth, 
and  received  his  blessing  in  devout  silence.  No  human  tongue  can 
adequately  paint  that  festival  of  their  souls;  nor  do  I  aim  at  descriptive 
kmgiiage,  for  fear  I  should  do  dishonour  to  its  sanctity.  Quick  as  thought 
the  news,  of  these  solemnities  of  love  and  gratitude,  flew  to  the  farthest 
confines  of  the  state ;  the  i-ecord  of  them,  which  is  ill  retained  by  the 
heart  of  man,  was  in  many  cases  inscribed  on  marble.  I  do  not  dwell 
«pon  the  ovations  celebrated  for  Pius  IX.,  in  Bome,  upon  the.  19th,  upon 
the  notes  of  exultation  everywhere  sounded,  echoed,  and  prolonged.*— 
YoL  i.  p.  183. 

From  this  commencement  it  must,  we  think,  be  clear  that 
had  Pius  IX.  been  an  honest,  sincere,  and  able  ruler,  he 
might  have  retained  an  ample  share  of  popularity  diu'ing  his 
whole  life,  and  transmitted  a  much  honoured  name  to  posterity. 
But  while  lavish  in  promises,  he  was  extremely  remiss  in  per* 
ionnances.  He  assailed  some  few  abuses;  be  attempted  som^ 
few  reforms ;  invariably  cheered  and  encouraged  by  the  enthu* 
siastic  gratitude  of  his  people.  But  cardinals  and  bishops  are 
jDiaturally  inimical  to  good  government,  and  these,  surrounding 
the  pontiff,  who,  it  must  be  acknowleged,  was  hypocritical  as 
woU  as  weak,  per^'erted  any  good  intentions  he  might  have  eui- 
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tertained,  while  they  fostered  all  his  selfish,  ambitions,  or 
sacerdotal  prejudices.  Still,  the  Romans  could  not  be  easily 
cured  of  their  strong  enthusiasm ;  but  their  eyes  were  at  length 
opened,  when,  in  little  more  than  a  year,  the  idol  of  their  admi- 
ration, suddenly  investing  himself  with  his  priestly  privileges, 
prohibited  popular  assemblages,  no  longer  finding  it  agreeable, 
we  suppose,  to  face  those  whom  he  had  deluded,  and  was  ready 
at  any  moment  to  betray.  Farini,  in  the  course  of  his  history, 
shows  so  many  symptoms  of  the  weakness  of  moderatism,  that 
we  are  not  greatly  surprised  at  any  contradiction  into  which  he 
may  fall.  But  even  in  him  it  does  appear  surprising  that,  after 
detailing  the  actions  and  proceedings  of  the  pontiff,  his  dissem- 
bling, his  hypocrisy,  his  broken  promises,  his  deceit  towards 
the  people,  his  coquetting  with  Austria,  he  should  still  affect  the 
usual  amount  of  commiseration  for  authority  when  overwhelmed 
by  popular  resentment,  and  lament  the  fate  of  Pius  IX.  when 
merely  meeting  with  the  natural  reward  of  selfishness  and  in- 
sincerity. 

*  A  year  had  now  passed  since  Pius  IX.  had  mounted  the  throne.  The 
government  had  acquired  a  character  for  boldness  in  innovation,  although 
in  reality  it  had  done  little  to  renew  either  institutions,  systems,  or  men. 
The  finances,  justice,  public  instruction,  the  military  service,  commerce, 
all  these  principal  departments  of  the  state  were  still  administered  and 
directed  as  in  former  times.  The  commissions  indefinitely  prolonged 
their  labours.  The  practical  anomalies  of  the  former  system  still  con- 
tinued. Questions  of  form  absorbed  the  minds  of  men,  while  little  was 
thought  of  the  substance.  The  appetite  of  the  liberals  was  sharpened 
from  day  to  day  by  the  stimulants  of  the  press  and  of  the  popular  assem- 
blages. The  old  government,  virtually  condemned  by  the  new,  had  fallen 
without  the  new  one's  founding  itself  firmly  on  any  ground  of  its  own ; 
it  lived  upon  the  mere  credit  which  was  lent  to  it  by  the  opinions  of  the 
liberals.  It  was  therefore,  in  the  discharge  of  its  functions,  hesitating  and 
remiss,  while  the  population  was  lively  (!)  The  country  had  always  a 
government  incapable  of  training  it,  because  itself  ill-trained ;  still,  up  to 
that  time,  there  had  been  material  force  adequate  to  the  business  of 
repression.  Now  that  system  had  come  to  an  end  and  unruliness  bore 
■way ;  both  the  governors  and  the  governed  were  in  the  hand  of  chance.' 
*-Ib.  p.  223,  224. 

The  historian  is  minute  without  being  explicit  While 
aiming  at  picturesque  effect,  and  entering  for  that  purpose  into 
numerous  details,  he  often  omits  the  very  particulars,  the  stating 
of  which  would  have  served  as  a  key  to  his  narrative.  Thus, 
when  alarm  was  felt  by  nearly  all  members  of  the  papal 
government,  at  the  excitement  and  agitation  prevailing  among 
the  people,  one  or  more  diplomatists,  he  says,  warned  the  court 
of  its  danger.  But  who  were  those  diplomatists  ?  Were  they 
not  the  ambassadors  of  Austria  and  Prussia,  or  were  they  not 
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at  least  impregnated  by  the  German  spirit  which,  aflfectiug 
largeness  and  liberality,  is  the  most  narrow  and  pitiful  in  the 
■world  ?  In  the  future  portions  of  his  history,  if  he  expects  to 
be  understood  and  appreciated  by  the  public,  Farini  must 
renounce  this  affectation  of  reserve,  barely  tolerable  in  diplo- 
matic communications,  but  absolutely  impertinent  in  history. 

Though  the  ponti£f  was  changed,  the  men  who  had  ruled 
under  Gregory  XVI.*  still  continued  to  fill  nearly  all  offices  of 
trust  or  emolument,  so  that  we  can  experience  no  surprise  at 
the  alann  and  timidity  of  the  government  which,  without  pru- 
dence or  foresight,  placed  itself  in  collision  with  the  masses  by 
prohibiting  popular  assemblages.  To  render  the  complication 
of  affairs  more  complete,  several  persons  about  the  Quirinal 
circulated  the  report  that  the  pope  disapproved  of  the  policy  of 
repression,  and  only  yielded  to  the  overwhelming  influence  of 
the  cardinals.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  believe  that  his 
holiness  himself  sowed  the  seed  of  these  rumours,  which  in- 
creased his  own  popularity  at  the  expense  of  the  Conclave. 
Certain  it  is  that  he  took  no  pains  to  produce  a  different  im- 
pression on  public  opinion,  while  the  popular  leaders  on  their 
parts  felt  it  to  be  politic  to  appear  to  have  the  pope  on  their 
side.  They  therefore  persisted  in  meetings  and  rejoicings, 
which  excited  so  much  fury  in  the  partizans  of  reaction  that 
the  most  disastrous  consequences  were  anticipated.  The 
people  determined  to  celebrate  the  anniversary  of  the  amnesty ; 
the  authorities  resolved  to  prevent  the  celebration. 

*  While  the  rejoicings  were  in  preparation,  rumours  went  abroad  of  a 
threatened  Sanfedist  reaction ;  it  was  stated  that  the  old  police  was  fish- 
ing in  troubled  waters ;  that  Grasseliini,  the  governor  of  Home,  let  matters 
take  their  course ;  and  that  many  of  the  Centurions  and  people  from  the 
suburb  of  Faenza  were  repairing  to  the  capital.  At  last  the  word  "plot" 
was  uttered,  and  it  went  from  mouth  to  mouth ;  the  Pope,  it  was  said, 
was  menaced  with  captivity  by  the  Gregorians,  and  the  liberals  with 
extermination  by  the  carabineers  under  the  command  of  Freddi,  Nardoni, 
and  Allai.  The  celebration  was  postponed ;  an  under-ground  and  restless 
agitation  commenced ;  by  degrees  it  burst  into  a  cry  for  vengeance ;  the 
leaders  of  the  plot,  and  those  suspected  of  complicity  were  pointed  out ; 
everywhere  were  imprecations,  menaces,  and  alarms.  On  the  evening  of 
the  14th  the  names  of  the  supposed  conspirators  were  posted  at  every 
comer;  cardmals,  prelates,  military  men,  and  notorious  spies,  most  of 
them  were  names  hateful  and  disgraced,  but  some  were  untainted.  The 
people  read  these  lists  of  proscription,  and  shouted  "  death  !"  The  carbi- 
neers pulled  down  the  lists  or  attempted  it,  but  made  matters  worse,  and 
were  all  but  in  conflict  with  the  people.  The  night  passed  in  restlessness 
and  doubt.  The  next  day  government  had  taken  no  precautions ;  the  troops 
were  in  their  quarters ;  the  multitude  without  control.  In  the  evening  all 
those  set  down  on  the  rolls  of  the  civic  guard  were  summoned  to  arms ; 
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the  chiefs  of  the  people  led  the  movement.  They  began  to  hunt  the  con* 
spirators ;  together  with  vagabonds  and  known  spies  were  arrested  men 
of  honour  and  persons  wholly  unknown.  The  suspected  houses  were 
searched ;  Nardoni,  Freddi,  and  AUai  fled,  while  Benvenuti,  the  legal 
assessor  of  police,  betook  himself  to  a  castle  in  the  neighbourhood.  One 
Minardi,  a  spy  and  a  pander,  escaped  with  difficulty.  The  mob  would 
have  him  alive  or  dead ;  and  they  searched  for  him  in  his  own  house, 
those  near  it,  and  about  the  roofs,  when  padre  Yentura,  in  the  name  of 
God  and  of  the  Pope,  exhorted  them  to  peace  alxd  good  order,  and  by 
using  the  language  at  once  of  religion  and  freedom  curbed  their  impetuo- 
sity. The  arrests  however  were  numerous.  Some  citizens,  whom  private 
animosities  had  mariced  out  for  public  hatred,  surrendered  themselves 
prisoners  of  their  own  accord.  Thus  passed  two  days.  Tranquillity 
gradually  returned.' — ^YoL  ii.  p.  392. 

Tnto  the  details  of  what  follows  it  would  be  impossible  to 
enter.  The  pope  had  thrown  himself  into  the  torrent  of  reform, 
and  was  swept  on  by  it  involuntarily  towards  the  goal  he  most 
dreaded.  All  Italy,  meanwhile,  was  in  commotion ;  and  we  may 
even  say  that  the  entire  population  of  Europe  experienced  more 
or  less  the  same  agitation.  In  the  Eternal  City,  ministers  and 
systems  of  administration  succeeded  to  each  other,  and  disap* 
peared  with  dramatic  rapidity,  until  at  length  Rossi  placed 
bis  abilities  at  the  service  of  the  pope,  and  undertook  to  stem 
the  torrent  of  revolution.  The  exaltation  of  such  a  man  to 
office,  however,  was  in  itself  revolutionary,  since  it  marked  the 
triumph  of  the  secular  over  the  ecclesiastical  principle.  While 
appearing  to  be  the  friend  of  the  papacy,  he  was  regarded, 
therefore,  as  the  enemy  of  the  clergy  ;  and,  should  any  light  bo 
ever  thrown  on  the  tragical  catastrophe  which  terminated  his 
career,  it  may  be  found  Uiat  the  hand  that  struck  him  was  directed 
by  other  influences  than  those  which  the  world  commonly  dreams 
of.  In  justice  to  Farini,  we  shall  extract  the  passage  in  which 
he  describes  this  remarkable  event,  merely  premising  that  we 
can  discover  in  it  no  circumstances  which  render  it  in  any  respect 
more  shocking  than  other  political  assassinations.  To  murder 
men  for  their  opinions  is  always  a  crime,  but  in  the  eyes  of  philo- 
sophy it  cannot  increase  the  heniousness  of  the  offence  to  state 
that  the  victims  agree  with  us ;  the  guilt  is  surely  the  same 
when  their  political  creed  is  the  antipodes  of  ours.  The  reader, 
however,  will  perceive  that  Farini  thinks  differently,  since  we 
cannot  for  a  moment  suppose  that  it  is  the  mere  rank  of  the 
victim  which  excites  the  historian's  sympathy : — 

'  When  the  ordinary  hour  of  the  parliamentaiy  sitting,  which  was  about 
noon,  had  arrived,  the  people  began  to  gather  in  the  square  of  the 
Cancelleria,  and  by  degrees  in  the  courtyard,  and  then  in  the  public 
galleries  of  the  hail.  Shortly  all  were  full.  A  battalion  of  the  civic 
guard  was  drawn  up  in  the  square ;  in  the  court  and  hall  there  was  no 
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guard  greater  ilimi  ordinary.  There  were,  however,  not  a  few  indiyidnals 
armed  with  their  daggers,  in  the  dress  of  the  volunteers  returned  from 
Yicenza,  and  wearing  the  medab  with  which  the  municipality  of  Bome 
had  decorated  them.  They  stood  close  together,  and  formed  a  line  from  the 
gate  np  to  the  staircase  of  the  palace.  Sullen  visages  were  to  be  seen,  and 
ferocious  imprecations  to  be  heard  among  them.  During  the  time  when 
the  deputies  were  slowly  assembling,  ana  business  could  not  commence, 
because  there  was  not  yet  a  quorum  present,  a  cry  for  help  suddenly  pro- 
ceeded from  the  extremity  of  the  public  gallery,  on  which  every  one  turned 
thither  a  curious  eye,  but  nothing  more  was  heard  or  seen,  and  those  who 
went  to  get  some  explanation  on  the  subject  returned  without  success. 

'In  the  meantime  Rossi's  carriage  entered  the  court  of  the  palace.  He 
sat  on  the  right,  and  Bighetti,  deputy  minister  of  finance,  on  the  left  A. 
howl  was  raised  in  the  court  and  yard  which  echoed  even  into  the  hall  of 
the  coundL  Bossi  got  out  first  and  moved  briskly,  as  was  his  habit,  in 
walking  across  the  short  space  which  leads  from  the  centre  of  the  court 
to  the  staircase  on  the  le^  hand.  Eighetti,  who  descended  after  him» 
remained  behind  because  the  persons  were  in  his  way  who  raised  the 
outcry,  and  who,  brandishing  their  cutlasses,  had  surrounded  Bossi,  and 
were  loading  him  with  opprobrium.  At  this  moment  might  be  seen  amidst 
the  throng  the  flash  of  a  poignard,  and  then  Bossi,  losing  his  feet,  and 
smkfng  to  the  ground.  Alas  1  he  was  spouting  blood  from  a  broad  gash 
in  the  neck.  He  was  raised  by  Bighetti,  but  could  hardly  hold  himself 
iqs  and  did  not  articulate  a  syllable ;  his  eyes  grew  clouded,  and  his  blood 
spirted  in  a  copious  jet.  Some  of  those,  whom  I  named  as  clad  in  mili-* 
tary  uniform,  were  above  upon  the  stairs ;  they  came  down,  and  formed  a 
ring  about  the  unhappy  man,  and  when  they  saw  him  shedding  blood  and 
half  lifeless  they  all  turned  and  rejoined  their  companions.  He  was  borne 
amidst  his  death  struggle  into  the  apartments  of  Cardinal  Gazzoli,  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  on  the  left  side,  and  there,  after  a  few  minutes,  he 
breathed  his  last. 

•  In  the  hall  of  the  council  a  kind  of  stir  had  been  perceptible  since  that 
cry  for  help  was  heard,  and  since  the  din  which  had  risen  from  below, 
when  some  deputies  were  seen  to  enter  with  countenances  expressive  of 
horror,  and  others,  who  were  physicians  or  surgeons,  such  as  Fabbri, 
Fosconi,  Pantaleoni,  to  go  out  in  haste.  At  the  same  time  a  report  ran 
round  the  galleries  that  Bossi  had  been  wounded.  Each  man  then  begins 
to  question  his  neighbour  with  ears  intent,  and  by  look  and  gesture  seeks 
for  information.  One  hurriedly  goes  out,  another  as  hurriedly  comes  in ; 
one  mounts  from  hall  to  gallery,  another  descends  from  gallery  to  hall ; 
the  uncertainty  still  continues,  the  breathles^ness  is  prolonged ;  some  give 
the  lie  to  the  fatal  rumour,  others  again  declare  the  minister  not  wounded 
only,  but  dead.  Some  of  those  present  rose  to  demand  an  account  of 
what  had  happened,  and  a  reason  for  the  stir,  to  which  a  deputy  replied, 
they  could  not  tell ;  then  after  awhile  the  president,  Sturbinetti,  takes  the 
chair,  and  though  scarcely  twenty-five  deputies  were  present,  orders  the 
minutes  of  the  last  sitting  to  be  read.  A  low  buzz  may  now  be  heard  ; 
the  secretary  begins  to  read ;  the  deputies  stand  unheeding  and  absorbed, 
or  go  forth ;  the  galleries  grow  thin,  and  soon  the  hall  is  void  and  mute. 
Not  one  voice  was  raised  to  protest  before  God  and  man  against  the 
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enormous  crime !   Was  this  from  fear  ?    Some  have  thought  to  term  it  pru- 
dence; by  foreign  nations  it  is  named  disgrace.' — lb.  pp.  405 — 408. 

From  this  time  forward,  all  real  concord  was  at  end  between 
the  pope  and  the  people.  The  former  perceived  that  his  mea- 
sures and  his  ministers  were  distrusted,  his  designs  seen  through, 
and  his  powers  of  action  nearly  at  an  end.  He  lived,  therefore, 
in  perpetual  fear  of  violence,  yet  had  not  the  courage  to  attempt, 
or  the  genius  to  contrive,  any  effectual  plan  of  resistance.  Like 
a  spent  and  exhausted  swimmer,  he  gave  himself  to  the  direction 
of  the  stream,  and  was  drifted  blindly  forward  in  helpless 
uncertainty ;  still  from  time  to  time  he  endeavoured  to  inau- 
gurate the  policy  of  re-action,  to  allay  popular  enthusiasm,  and 
trusted  now  to  one  contrivance,  now  to  another,  for  emancipa- 
tion from  the  dilemma  in  which  he  found  himself  placed.  Farini 
blames  the  course  he  adopted,  but  without  proving  himself 
capable,  even  now,  after  the  events,  of  pointing  out  any  other 
that  could  have  led  to  safety,  except  the  one  which  Pius  IX. 
was  not  inclined  to  follow.  Had  he  boldly  looked  the  revo- 
lution in  the  face,  and  placed  himself  at  its  head,  with  the  know- 
ledge that  it  was  a  revolution,  he  might  have  become  the  saviour 
of  Italy ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  great  thought  pre- 
sented itself  at  times  to  his  mind.  But  the  intrepidity  of  the 
statesman  was  wanting.  He  looked  back  over  the  traditions  of 
the  papacy  instead  of  forward  over  the  opening  prospects  of 
humanity,  and  finding,  like  a  pettifogging  lawyer,  no  precedent, 
be  muffled  himself  up  closely  in  delusion  and  hypocrisy,  and 
trusted  for  deliverance  to  the  chapter  of  accidents.  He  dissem- 
bled at  home  and  intrigued  with  the  foreigner ;  he  wished  to  be 
thought  a  patriot  while  reaping  the  rewards  of  tyranny;  his 
soul  had  been  steeped  in  the  past,  and  taken  its  colour  from  it ; 
yet  with  the  rashness  of  timidity  he  sought  to  make  himself  the 
man  of  the  present,  and  to  set  an  example  to  futurity. 

At  length  it  came  to  this,  that  Pius  IX.,  breaking  up 
one  cabinet  after  another,  was  fain  to  succumb  to  the  popular 
will,  and  to  accept  as  ministers  certain  individuals  pointed  out 
by  the  people.  Of  course  all  regular  government  was  now  at  an 
end;  for  when  the  depositaries  of  authority  are  named  and 
selected  out  of  doors,  the  sovereign,  whether  one  or  many,  must 
be  admitted  to  have  abdicated.  In  moments  of  excitement 
nations  have  been  driven  to  this ;  but  wherever  it  occurs,  it  is  a 
proof  that  the  institutions  of  that  country  have  become  effete,  and 
require  to  be  replaced  by  others.  In  the  present  case,  the  pope 
desired  to  place  one  set  of  men  at  the  head  of  affairs,  while  the 
Roman  people  required  another.  Among  the  latter  was  Galletti 
who  baa  just  arrived  at  the  capital,  and  was  in  supreme  favour 
with  the  multitude. 
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'The  insurgents  moved  from  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  multiplying  as 
they  marched.  Common  people,  civic  guards,  soldiers  of  all  arms  and 
ranks,  drew  towards  the  palace  of  the  CanoeUaria,  to  find  deputies  who  might 
be  willing  to  be  the  bearers  to  the  sovereign  of  their  demands ;  namely,  a 
constituent  assembly  for  Italy,  and  a  democratic  ministry,  comprising  the 
Neapolitan  Salicetti,  Sterbini,  and  Campello.  Others  propounded  the 
names  of  Sereni,  Mamiami,  and  Marini :  all  denounced  those  of  Recchi, 
Minghetti,  and  Parolini.  On  their  way  from  the  Cancellaria  palace  to 
the  Quirinal,  they  met  GaUctti,  applauded  him,  and  would  have  his  com- 
pany as  a  deputy  to  the  pope.  The  gates  of  the  palace  were  closed,  no 
guard  outside,  but  only  the  Swiss  sentinel  with  his  halbert.  Withiu, 
there  was  the  usual  guard  of  honour,  the  usual  Swiss  halberdiers,  the  usual 
handful  of  carabineers,  perhaps  a  dozen ;  in  all,  eighty  or  an  hundred 
men.  Galletti,  Livio,  Mariani,  and  Sterbini,  with  some  other  envoys  or 
captains  of  the  populace,  went  in.  Galletti  gave  an  account  of  what  had 
occurred,  and  stated  the  demands  and  the  dangers  of  the  hour.  The  pope 
indignantly  refused  to  come  to  terms  with  insurgents.  Galletti  besought 
in  vain ;  he  had  to  announce  to  them,  that  the  pope  would  not  give  way 
in  the  face  of  violence,  that  he  must  deliberate  in  entire  freedom.  At 
these  tidings  the  tumidtuous  throng  was  maddened  aud  cried  to  arms ; 
and  in  a  moment  the  commonalty,  those  who  had  come  back  from 
Vioenza,  the  dvic  guardsmen,  the  carabineers,  the  foot  soldiers,  run  for 
arms,  and  return  to  the  Quirinal.  They  surround  it,  press  forward,  try 
to  get  in ;  and  on  resistance  by  the  Swiss  sentinels,  become  more  enraged, 
put  fire  to  one  of  the  gates,  mount  upon  the  roofs  and  bell-towers  in  the 
vicinity,  begin  to  fire  their  pieces  at  the  walls,  gates,  and  windows ;  when 
the  Swiss  fire  in  return.  Musket-shots  resound  through  the  city,  and  a 
rumour  spreads  that  the  Swiss  are  butchering  the  people,  the  soldiers  of 
Italy,  the  civic  guards ;  that  already  some  are  dead,  and  more  wounded. 
Hereupon  there  is  a  fresh  concourse ;  a  strong  company  of  carabineers, 
under  Calderari,  reaches  the  spot ;  the  insurgents  suspect  they  may  be 
attacked,  and  for  a  moment  there  is  uncertainty  and  apprehension.  Gal- 
denui  receives  a  slight  wound  in  the  face ;  from  what  quarter  does  not 
appear,  whether  from  the  carabineers  or  the  insurgents.  He  keeps  back 
the  former,  stretches  out  his  hand  to  the  latter;  declares  he  is  their 
friend,  and  is  come  to  help  them.  Thus  it  fares  on  the  outside,  while 
within  all  is  hesitation  or  submissiveness.  Few  advise  the  sovereign  to 
resist,  mauy  to  yield ;  the  diplomatists  have  no  scheme  to  offer ;  the 
scuffle  continues ;  the  worthy  prelate,  Monsignor  Palma,  falls  dead  by  the 
window  of  his  own  apartment ;  balls  reach  the  anti-chamber  of  the  pope. 
Then  they  send  to  find  Galletti ;  he  arrives,  goes  among  the  insurgents, 
returns  to  the  pope,  advises  concessions;  but  the  pope  will  not  yield. 
The  midtitude,  grown  weary  of  procrastination,  wants  to  beat  down  the 
gates ;  already  a  gun  is  dragged  into  the  Piazza,  and  pointed ;  and  but 
for  Torri  it  would  be  fired.  The  Swiss  hold  true  ;  their  captain  swears 
to  the  pope  they  will  to  a  man  make  a  shield  of  their  breasts,  or  a  bulwark 
of  theii*  corpses  about  his  sacred  person ;  but  all  resistance  would  now  be 
fruitless.  Some  one  states,  that  divers  trusty  messengers,  sent  to  seek  for 
succours,  had  effected  nothing.  Most  of  the  courtiers  are  distracted,  and 
weary  both  the  Almighty  and  the  pope  with  their  entreaties  to  give  way. 
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Pius  IX.  tttms  to  the  diplcmiatic  body,  who  stand  around  hhn,  *  Look,*  he 
says — *  where  we  stand ;  there  is  no  hope  of  resistance— already  a  prelate 
is  slain  in  my  very  palace ;  shots  are  aimed  at  it ;  artillery  levelled.  We 
are  pressed  and  besieged  by  the  insurgents.  To  avoid  fruitless  bloodshed 
and  increased  enormities,  we  give  way ;  but  as  you  see,  gentlemen,  it  is 
only  to  force :  so  we  protest.  Let  the  courts,  let  your  govemmeots  loioir, 
we  give  way  to  violence  alone :  all  we  concede  is  invalid,  is  null,  is  T<»d. 
Having  spoken  thus,  he  called  Cardinal  Soglia,  and  at  once  ordered  him 
to  agree  with  Galletti  about  the  formation  of  a  new  ministry.' — 
lb.  pp.  413 — 421. 

The  result  of  a  eouDcil  thus  taken,  and  of  a  ministiy  founded 
upon  such  principles,  might  have  been  easily  foreseen.  No 
real  satisfaction  was  experienced  by  the  people,  while  ihe 
government  was  humiliated  and  distressed.  Further  conflicts 
became  inevitable ;  until  at  length,  on  the  24th  of  November, 
the  pope  despairing  of  maintaining  his  position,  fled  from  Rome 
like  a  criminal.  Ever  since  his  elevation,  he  had  lived  aadef 
foreign  influence ;  foreign  diplomatists  had  dictated  the  prohi- 
bition of  popular  assemblages.  Foreign  governments  had 
supplied  the  ideas  upon  which  his  administration  had  been  eon* 
stantly  conducted  ;  and  now  Madame  Spaur,  wife  of  the  minister 
of  Bavaria,  took  his  holiness  under  her  protection,  and,  by  way 
of  Terracina,  fled  towards  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 

Here  Farini's  history  is  brought  to  a  close.  The  next 
volume  will  conduct  us  through  the  events  of  the  trium- 
virate and  the  siege  of  Home  by  the  French,  on  which  £>r  the 
present  we  reserve  our  opinion.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  dedaie 
it  when  a  complete  narrative  of  the  transactions  is  before  us. 

With  respect  to  the  translation,  we  regret  not  to  be  able  to 
speak  of  it  in  terms  of  praise.  Had  it  not  been  published  in 
Mr.  Gladstone's  name,  we  should  have  supposed  it  to  be 
executed  by  some  foreigner  altogether  unacquainted  with 
the  elegances  of  our  language.  It  abounds  with  vulgarisms, 
which  impart  the  appearance  of  sordidness  and  meanness  to 
events  important  in  themselves.  We  had  made  a  list  of 
expressions  comically  absurd,  but  found  it  would  be  too  long 
for  insertion.  Even  the  meaning  of  the  author  is  often  not 
given,  and  this,  through  the  afiectation  of  employing  idioms 
which  ought  never  to  be  found  in  the  mouth  of  an  educated 
person.  This  may  seem  to  be  severe ;  but  no  one,  we  feel  per- 
suaded, can  read  the  work  without  being  thoroughly  convinced 
of  its  justice.  When  Mr.  Gladstone's  next  volume  comes  before 
us,  we  trust  we  shall  find  it  less  deformed  by  this  description 
of  faults,  though,  from  the  whole  make  of  the  man's  mind,  it  is 
impossible  to  expect  terse,  elevated,  or  idiomatic  language. 
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Longmans,    1851. 

As  the  portrait  painter  does  not  need  to  flatter  the  noble  and 
beautiiul  oountenanee,  so  the  truly  ^eat  and  good  man  does 
not  need  from  his  biographer  an  extravagant  and  undiscrimi- 
nating  enlogium.  For  such  a  man  a  truthful  biography  is  the 
most  precious  tribute  and  the  worthiest  monument.  It  has 
been  die  misfortune  of  Wesley  and  of  Methodism,  that  neither 
the  man  nor  the  system  has  been  (unless  in  the  volume  now 
before  us)  portrayed  by  a  critic  at  once  competent  and 
impartiaL 

Wesley's  first  biographers  were  his  grateful  and  admiring 
disciples.  They  wrote  in  the  spirit  in  which  the  children  of 
a  d^arted  parent  plant  flowers,  with  reverent  and  loving  hands, 
upon  his  grave.  Their  volumes  contain  materials  for  an  esti- 
mate of  Wesley's  character,  rather  than  furnish  such  an 
estimate. 

If  Southey  was  not  a  competent  and  impartial  biographer  of 
Wesley,  the  reason  certainly  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  excess 
of  love  and  reverence  for  his  subject  Wesley's  evangelical 
faith,  self-devoting  piety,  and  burning  zeal,  were  excellences 
too  spiritual  and  heavenly  to  be  within  the  range  of  the  Lau- 
reate's sympathies,  at  the  time  when  he  chose  the  life  and 
labours  of  the  first  methodists,  as  the  theme  on  which  to  em- 
ploy his  ever  active  and  graceful  pen.  In  a  mere  literary  point 
of  view,  a  more  competent  biographer  conld  scarcely  have  been 
wished  for.  His  love  of  reading  carried  him  through  the  many 
volumes,  an  acquaintance  with  which  was  necessary  to  the  per- 
formanoe  of  his  task.  His  literary  skill  was  shown  in  the  pro- 
dnction  of  one  of  the  most  fascinating  biogri^hies  ever  written 
— a  book  which  Coleridge  speaks  of  reading  for  the  twentieth 
time,  and  seems  to  have  continued  to  read  and  enrich  with 
marginalia  almost  until  his  death.  But  Southey  writes  of 
Wesley  coldly — ^because  with  an  unsympathizing  heart.  His 
bigoted  churchmanship  constantly  restrains  him,  when  he  seems 
about  to  be  captivated  by  Wesley's  delight  in  doing  good,  and 
earnest  efibrts  to  save  the  souls  of  men,  whether  by  methods 
regular  or  irregular,  according  to  the  principles  defended  in 
•  the  Book  of  the  Church.'  His  low  and  inadequate  views  of 
the  Christian  life  completely  disqualified  him  from  judging 
rightly  of  the  leading  features  of  Wesley's  character,  and  the 
chief  results  of  his  labours.  Southey,  the  poet  and  philosopher, 
could  not  worthily  portray  Wesley  the  saint. 
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Appended  to  tbe  last  edition  of  Souihey's  '  Life  of  Wesley'  is 
a  beautiful  fragment,  by  Alexander  Knox,  consisting  of  obser^ 
vations  suggested  chiefly  by  his  perusal  of  Southey's  book, 
and  intended  for  his  perusal.  Those  of  our  readers  i^ho  are 
acquainted  with  Knox's  ^  Essays  and  Correspondence,'  will 
anticipate  from  him  a  full-hearted  sympathy  with  Wesley's 
serene  and  beautiful  piety.  Yet  he  also  writes  as  a  churchman, 
and  as  a  churchman  who  in  his  recluse  musings  had  been  fram- 
ing or  imbibing  superstitious  theories  of  sacramental  effioacj^, 
which  have  not  been  without  influence  on  the  Puseyism  since 
fully  developed  in  the  Oxford  *  Tracts.'  If  he  had  attempted  a 
complete  portraiture  of  Wesley,  this  superstitious  bias  would 
have  given,  unconsciously  to  himself,  an  inaccurate  colouring  to 
the  picture.  A  complete  portraiture  Knox  did  not  attempt. 
He  writes  only  of  Wesley's  moral  and  religious  excellence.  Of 
this  he  speaks  from  long  and  very  intimate  personal  knowledge ; 
and  it  is  delightful  to  read  the  testimony  which  his  very  heart 
utters.     We  quote  a  few  lines  from  this  testimony  : — 

'  The  happiness  of  his  mind  beamed  forth  in  his  countenance.  Everv 
look  showed  how  fully  he  enjoyed  the  gay  remembrance  of  a  life  well 
spent ;  and  wherever  he  went  he  diffused  a  portion  of  his  own  feUcity. 
Easy  and  affable  in  his  demeanour,  he  accommodated  himself  to 
every  sort  of  company,  and  showed  how  happily  the  most  finished 
courtesy  may  be  blended  with  the  most  perfect  piety.  While 
the  grave  and  serious  were  charmed  with  his  wisdom,  his  sportive 
sallies  of  innocent  mirth  delighted  even  the  young  and  thoughtless ;  and 
both  saw  in  his  uninterrupted  cheeiiulness  the  excellency  of  true  religion. 
For  my  own  part,  1  never  was  so  happy  as  while  with  him,  and  scarcely 
ever  felt  more  poignant  regret  than  at  parting  from  him,  for  well  1  knew 
I  ne'er  should  "look  upon  his  like  again." ' 

Richard  Watson  was  first  Southey's  controversial  critic,  and 
then  his  rival  as  a  biographer.  In  the  latter  capacity  he  wrote 
with  good  taste  and  with  eminent  ability.  He  is  not  greatly 
inferior  even  to  the  Laureate  in  literary  skill ;  but  he  seems 
never  to  forget  that  he  is  a  polemic  as  well  as  a  biographer. 
Hence  he  writes  like  a  lawyer  whose  brief  is  never  out  of  his 
hand.  His  narrative  is  encumbered  by  perpetual  controversial 
digressions ;  and  when  at  the  close  of  the  book  he  might  be  ex- 
pected to  put  forth  his  whole  strength  and  skill  in  an  estimate 
of  the  character  of  the  founder  of  Methodism,  he  shrinks  from 
the  task,  as  if  confessing  that  he  distrusted  himself,  doubting 
whether  he  could  write  impartially  on  such  a  theme,  and  he 
substitutes  various  sketches,  chiefly  from  anonymous  periodical 
writers  of  the  time  at  which  Wesley  died. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  interest  which  was  awakened 
some  twelve  months   ago,  when   there   appeared  among   the 
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aBnoaneements  of  books  preparing  for  the  press,  *  Wesley  and 
Methodism/  by  Isaac  Taylor,  author  of  *  Ignatius  Loyola  and 
Jesuitism.*  Then  it  seemed  that,  for  the  first  time,  a  biogi-apher 
both  competent  and  impartial  had  undertaken  the  task  in  Avhich 
previous  writers  either  had  failed  or  attained  only  very  partial 
success.  In  general  literary  ability,  Mr.  Taylor  has,  amongst 
living  authors,  very  few  superiors.  Of  special  qualifications 
for  the  present  work  his  ^  Natural  History  of  Enthusiasm'  and  his 
^  Spiritual  Despotism'  gave  ample  assurance ;  since  Wesley  had 
been  accused  of  enthusiasm,  and  Methodism  alleged  (whether 
truly  or  falsely)  to  be  a  system  of  spiritual  despotism.  Here, 
then,  was  a  judge  engaged  in  hearing  evidence  on  both  sides, 
and  about  to  pronounce  what  seemed  likely  to  be  a  just  deci- 
sion. In  one  respect  only  did  Mr.  Taylor's  qualifications  seem 
defective;  that  is,  in  personal  acquaintance  with  Methodism. 
The  recluse  of  Stamford  Rivers  was  not  likely  to  have  attended 
class-meetings  or  love-feasts,  or  to  have  engaged  in  revival  prayer- 
meetings,  or  to  have  listened  frequently  to  travelling  preachers. 

By  education  a  Congregationalist,  by  conviction  an  Episco- 
palian, it  seemed  unreasonable  to  expect  that  he  would  write 
with  thorough  sympathy  and  full  knowledge  of  a  system  greatly 
diiTering  both  from  Independency  and  Episcopacy ;  yet  even  on 
these  accounts,  we  are  more  likely  to  obtain  the  results  of  impar- 
tial consideration  from  him  :  and,  all  things  considered,  it  seemed 
likelv  that  we  should  find  in  the  volume  now  before  us  a  truthful 
portrait  of  Wesley  and  a  just  estimate  of  Methodism. 

It  is  in  no  irreverent  or  self-confident  temper  that  Mr.  Taylor 
applies  himself  to  his  task.  He  well  observes,  that  ^  as  often  as 
we  cite  another  to  our  tribunal  the  sentence  has  a  double  im- 
port, and  may  be  read  off,  first,  as  touching  the  party  so  cited, 
but  also  as  touching  ourselves.  We  decide  according  to  our 
own  dispositions,  our  principles,  and  moral  condition.'  He 
wishes  that  we  should  go  into  Methodism — *the  Methodism  of 
the  past,  not  of  the  present  time,  '  ingenuously  and  modestly,' 
'  fairly  to  measure  it  and  ourselves  also  with  it,  perhaps  to 
gather  thence  some  sharp  lessons  of  humiliation.' 

The  book  consists  of  four  parts,  in  which  the  author 
discourses  concerning  The  Founder Sy  The  Substance,  and  The 
Form  of  Methodism^  and  of  The  Methodism  of  the  Time  Coming. 
The  first  is  the  only  part  of  the  work  which  is  biographical,  and 
in  this  no  complete  narrative  is  attempted.  It  is  supposed  that 
tlie  reader  has  acquired  from  other  sources  an  acquaintance 
with  the  lives  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley  and  their  '  fellow- 
workers  unto  the  Kingdom  of  God,'  and  that  he  needs  only  to 
have  his  recollection  refreshed  and  his  judgment  aided,  per- 
haps corrected. 
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To  those  who,  like  ourselves,  expected  a  full,  though  a 
miniature  portraiture  of  Wesley's  character,  as  a  man,  a  Chris* 
tian,  a  Christian  minister,  and  a  distinguished  instrument  in  a 
great  national  religious  revival,  this  part  of  the  book  must  be 
somewhat  disappointing.  There  are  but  few  sentences  in  which 
any  attempt  is  made  to  delineate  chai'acter ;  and  they  are  not 
wrought  into  one  paragraph,  but  scattered  over  many,  and  inci- 
dentally introduced.  Glimpses  are  given  us  of  Wesley's  home, 
school,  college ;  but  glimpses  only ;  and  our  author  then  hastens 
to  critical  and  somewhat  controversial  remarks  on  Moravian* 
ism ;  on  Calvinism,  as  adopted  by  Whitefield  and  rejected  by 
Wesley ;  and  on  ascetic  extravagance  and  superstitious  credu- 
lity, as  ulcers  in  the  heart  of  Romanism,  spots  only  on  the  face 
of  Methodism — spots  which  quickly  disappeared  when  the  Me- 
thodists admitted  the  gospel,  in  its  grandeur  and  simplicity, 
into  their  hearts. 

The  title  of  the  section  *  Wesley  the  Founder  of  an  Institute,' 
awakens  the  expectation,  that  in  it  the  leading  features  of 
Wesley's  intellectual  character  will  be  placed  before  us ;  but, 
again,  we  have  little  that  is  biographical.  The  section  is  an 
anticipation  of  other  parts  of  the  volume,  in  which  the  sub- 
stance and  the  form  of  Methodism  are  specially  considered. 
So  far  as  we  have  in  this  section  any  delineation  of  personal 
character,  it  is  striking  and  decisive.  Mr.  Taylor  speaks,  in 
sentences  soon  to  be  quoted,  with  the  clearness,  and  something 
even  of  the  brevity,  of  the  judge,  when  he  gives  to  Wesley  the 
highest  praise,  as  a  master  of  administrative  skill. 

We  will  attempt,  under  our  author's  guidance,  using  freely 
his  materials  and  frequently  adopting  his  words,  to  present  a 
sketch  of  John  Wesley,  as,  at  this  distance  of  time,  he  appears 
to  the  Christian  mind — to  a  mind  delighting  to  discover  and 
celebrate  his  excellencies,  but  not  willingly  blind  to  his  frailties 
and  his  faults. 

Bom  at  Epworth,  in  Lincolnshire,  of  parents  who,  Non-con- 
formists by  birth,  were  Conformists  from  conviction,  John 
Wesley  inherited  from  his  father  the  *  stem  moral  force  and 
religious  individuality'  which  marked  his  personal  religious 
character  and  course  ;  and  from  his  mother  *  the  love  of  order, 
and  abhorrence  of  anarchy,'  which  are  to  be  traced  in  the 
compact  ecclesiastical  constitution  of  Methodism. 

Nurtured  in  the  parsonage  of  an  English  parish  clergyman, 
his  mind  was  imbued  with  the  truths  of  holy  scripture,  as  those 
truths  are  expressed  and  embodied  (not  without  some  alloy  of 
Romish  superstition)  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  He 
was  taught  classical  literature  at  the  Charter-house  school,  and 
^  as  a  boy  learned  to  suffer  wrongfully  with  a  cheerful  patience, 
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and  to  conform  himself  to  cmel  despotisms  without  acquiring 
either  the  slave's  temper  or  the  despot's.'  Oxford  *  brought  out 
the  robustness  of  his  intellectual  structure.'  As  the  student, 
and  afterwards  as  the  teacher  of  log^c,  he  passed  through  much 
discipline  of  great  value  to  him  in  later  life,  but  logic  was  cer- 
tainly not  to  him,  at  that  period,  an  instrument  either  for  the 
discovery  of  religious  truth,  or  the  detection  of  religious  error. 
Oxford  was  to  Wesley  rather  the  sombre  cell  of  the  ascetic  than 
the  pleasant  and  meditative  home  of  the  student.  By  prayer 
and  fasting,  by  readings  in  Jeremy  Taylor  and  Thomas  k 
Kempis,  and,  having  left  Oxford,  by  conversations  with  Mora- 
vian brethren  on  his  voyage  to  America,  and,  after  his  return,  by 
similar  conversations  in  England  and  in  Germany  also,  he 
sought  ^  the  truth  and  peace^  and  at  length  beheld  ^  God  in 
Christ  reconciling  the  world  unto  Himself,'  ^  the  just  God  and 
the  Saviour'  freely  justifying  the  believer  in  Jesus.  Then  *  his 
chains  fell  off:  his  heart  was  free.'  He  was  filled  with  all  joy, 
and  peace,  and  hope  in  believing,  and  from  that  hour  to  the 
close  of  his  long  and  ever  active  life,  his  whole  spirit,  and  soul, 
and  body,  were  consecrated  to  the  glory  of  God,  and  to  the 
salvation  of  men. 

As  a  theologian,  he  was  clear  rather  than  consistent,  compre- 
hensive, and  profound ;  as  a  scholar,  accurate  rather  than  rich ; 
as  a  writer,  he  draws  from  ^  the  well  of  English  undefiled,'  and 
might  be  studied  by  many  later  writers,  much  to  their  improve- 
ment, as  a  model  of  simplicity,  clearness,  and  strength.  They 
might  learn,  in  the  study  of  his  more  carefully  composed 
treatises,  that  the  language  of  Shakspeare,  Bacon,  and  Bun- 
yan  has  copiousness,  majesty,  and  sweetness  enough  to  render 
the  new  words  they  are  so  ready  to  coin  quite  superfluous. 
What  Wesley  was,  as  a  preacher,  no  living  witness  can  tell 
us.  The  results  of  his  preaching,  the  seals  of  his  minis- 
try, and  even  the  wild  excitements  which  sometimes  followed 
it,  make  us  sure  that  ^  his  word  was  with  power.'  It  was  power 
of  the  highest  kind,  not  the  power  of  impassioned  oratory, 
speaking  in  every  look  and  gesture  of  Whitfield;  nor  of 
splendid  imagery  and  life-like  pictorial  illustration,  as  in 
the  winged  words  of  Chalmers ;  nor  of  the  perfect  combina- 
tion of  conclusive  reasoning,  graceful  ornament,  and  impas- 
sioned utterance  as  in  Robert  Hall :  it  was  the  power  of  calm, 
majestic  earnestness ;  of  faith  perfectly  undoubting ;  of  love 
to  God  and  man,  by  which  his  mien  was  ^  transfigured,'  so 
that  they  who  steadfastly  listened  and  gazed  ^  saw  his  face  as  it 
had  been  the  face  of  an  angel,'  and  *  could  not  resist  the  wisdom 
and  the  spirit  by  which  he  spake.' 

A  gift,  even  more  important  than  this  power  as  a  preacher, 

c2 
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was  his  constructiTe  and  administrative  fleusultj.  ^  In  dealiog' 
(we  quote  Mr.  Taylor's  sentences),  ^  in  dealing  with  whatever 
may  belong  to  a  process  of  organization,  or  of  marshalling  a 
host  for  a  single  initiatory  purpose,  Wesley  has  never  been 
surpassed  by  civil,  military,  or  ecclesiasticsd  mechanists ;  nor 
has  he  been  surpassed  by  any  general,  statesman,  or  chnrchr 
man,  in  administrative  skill.'  His  society  was  formed  gradually, 
and,  for  the  purposes  of  a  society,  as  distinguished  from  those 
of  a  church,  its  structure  was  as  nearly  perfect  as  is  permitted 
to  the  invention  of  man.  His  administration  of  it,  his  manage- 
ment of  the  complex  machine,  showed  talent  and  tact,  firmness 
as  to  principles,  with  flexibleness  in  details,  which  seemed  to 
meet  every  emergency,  avert  every  peril,  and  promise  the 
conquest  of  the  world  to  Methodism,  if  the  founder  of 
Methodism  could  have  been  immortal  on  earth. 

But  the  time  came  that  Wesley  must  die.  He  had  survived  his 
brother  Charles,  whom,  till  death  parted  them,  for  a  little  while, 
he  had  loved,  in  spite  of  great  differences  of  opinion  and  fre- 
quent discussions ;  and  whose  hymns  were  constantly  on  his 
lips,  because  they  were  written  on  his  heart.  He  had  survived 
his  friend  and  fellow- worker,  Fletcher  of  Madely,  also ;  who, 
while  his  champion  as  a  controversialist,  was,  by  a  strange  com- 
bination of  qualities,  his  pattern  as  a  saint  For  John  Wesley 
aspired  to  be  not  the  philosopher,  the  scholar,  the  orator,  nor 
even,  as  his  chief  object,  the  leader  of  men,  and  their  spiritual 
governor*  for  theii*  good,  but  to  be  himself  a  saint  indeed,  a 
Christian  growing  up  into  Christ  in  all  things,  attaining  the 
measure  of  the  stature  of  the  fulness  of  Christ.  And  herein 
Ood  gave  him  the  desire  of  his  heart  He  was  not  faultless. 
The  faultless  are  to  be  found  only  before  the  throne  of  God. 
He  had  the  infirmity  of  credulousness,  not,  as  those  who  will 
see  no  fault  in  him  say,  according  to  the  measure  of  his  age, 
but  far  beyond  it,  beyond  the  measure  of  any  age,  except  those 
which  could  receive  and  transmit  the  legends  of  the  Roman- 
catholic  saints.  It  is  mortifying,  Mr.  Taylor  obser^xs,  to  see 
his  *  powerful  mind  bending  like  a  straw  in  the  wind  before 
every  whiff  of  the  supernatural.'  He  had  a  far  more  injurious 
infirmity,  in  his  undue  self-confidence — a  confidence,  however, 
almost  inevitable  to  one  who  was  surrounded  by  men,  his  infe- 
riors in  nearly  every  respect,  his  instruments  rather  than  his 
counsellors,  who  were  only  *  to  help  him  wheuy  whercy  and  how  he 
pleased,^  One  result  of  this  infirmity — a  result  already  most 
cdlamitous,  and  which  threatens  to  be  fatal — was  his  stereotyp- 
ing the  Methodism  of  his  *  Poll  Deed,'  his  four  volumes  of  '  Ser- 
mons,' and  his  *  Notes  on  the  New  Testament,'  and  binding  it, 
so  far  as  Law  can  bind  Thought,  upon  the  souls  of  all  the 
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Methodist  preachers  as  long  as  Methodism  shall  endure.  This 
was  by  far  his  grayest  fault;  but  even  this,  and  whatever  other 
faults  impaired  the  excellence  of  his  character,  are  only  proofs 
that  perfection  is  never  found  among  the  fallen  children  of 
men.  In  the  heart  and  life,  in  the  words  and  deeds  of  John 
Wesle}',  there  were  combined  in  beautiful  symmetry  whatso- 
ever things  are  true,  venerable,  and  just,  with  whatsoever  things 
are  pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report.  From  his  dying  chamber 
he  might  have  sent  forth,  with  scarcely  less  confidence  than 
tlie  apostle,  whom  in  ardour  and  activity  he  so  much  resembled, 
the  charge — *  Those  things  which  ye  had  both  learned  and 
received,  and  heard  and  seen  in  me,  do :  and  the  God  of  peace 
shall  be  with  you.'  *  His  was  a  personal  virtue  that  was  not 
merely  unblemished,  for  it  was  luminously  bright.  His  counte- 
nance shone  with  goodness,  truth,  purity,  benevolence :  a  sanc- 
tity belonged  to  him  which  those  near  him  felt,  as  if  it  were  a 
power  with  which  the  atmosphere  was  fraught.'  His  death  was 
the  crown  of  his  life.  His  passage  through  the  Valley  of  the 
Shadow  of  Death  was  in  peilect  peace.  Never,  since  the  days 
of  the  apostles,  did  'earth  lose  one  who  had  contributed  more  to 
spread  scriptural  holiness  among  men.  Never,  since  those 
days  of  inspiration,  did  heaven  receive  one  for  whom  a  larger 
company  of  spiritual  children  was  waiting,  to  be  his  joy  and 
crown  of  rejoicing  in  the  day  of  the  Lord  Jesus. 

We  must  notice,  though  far  more  briefly  than  we  wish,  the 
exquisite  chapter  which  Mr.  Taylor  gives  regarding  Charles 
Wesley.  We  do  not  remember  any  passage  in  Mr.  Taylor's 
writings  equal  in  all  respects  to  this.  It  is  very  brief,  yet  very 
comprehensive ;  beautiful  in  expression,  and  full  of  wisdom  in 
thought  It  is  from  this  chapter  that  extracts  may  best  be 
taken.  We  wish,  indeed,  that  our  space  would  permit  us  to 
enrich  our  pages  with  the  whole.  Our  readers  will  welcome 
two  or  three  paragraphs.  Those  who  have  already  read  them 
in  the  volume  will  delight  to  have  them  presented  to  their 
attention  afresh : — 

'  As  his  brother's  friend,  adviser,  and  colleague,  Charles  exerted  aa 
influence  that  was  almost  always  corrective  and  salutary.  Less  credulous 
than  John,  less  sudden  in  his  apprehensions,  aud  proportionately  more 
discriminative  and  cautious,  his  mind  reached  its  maturity  earlier ;  and 
this  maturity  was  itself  of  a  riper  sort.  But  then  liis  prejudices,  as  a 
churchman,  were  less  flexible ;  his  reserve  and  modesty  were  greater,  and 
unless  the  superior  force  of  his  brother's  chararHer  had  carried  him  forward 
beyond  his  own  limit,  he  must  soon  have  withdrawn  from  public  life,  and 
then  he  would  have  been  known  only,  if  at  all,  as  the  author  of  some 
sacred  poetry  of  rare  excellence.  But  these  very  hymns,  if  the  author  had 
not  been  connected  with  Methodism,  would  have  shown  a  very  different 
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phase,  for  while  the  depth  and  richness  of  them  are  the  writer's,  the 
epigrammatic  intensity  and  the  pressure  which  marks  them  belong  to 
Methodism.  They  may  be  regarded  as  the  representatives  of  a  modern 
devotional  style  which  has  prevailed  quite  as  much  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  the  Wesleyan  community  as  within  it.  Charles  Wesley's  hymns  on  the 
one  hand,  and  those  of  Toplady,  Cowper,  and  NeHi;on  on  the  other,  mark 
that  great  change  in  religious  sentiment  which  distinguishes  the  times  oi 
Methodism  from  the  staid  non-conforming  era  of  Watts  and  Doddridge. 

*  Better  constituted  than  his  brother  for  domestic  enjoyment,  Charles 
had  a  happy  home,  where  the  gentle  affections  of  a  gentle  nature  found 
room  to  expand  ;  and  it  was  thus  that  he  became  qualified  to  shed  into 
the  methodistic  world  something  of  a  redeeming  influence  which  John  could 
never  have  imparted.  Charles  Wesley's  mind  was  an  ameliorating  ingre- 
dient, serving  to  call  forth  and  to  cherish  those  kindlier  emotions  with 
which  a  religion  of  preaching — a  religion  of  public  services — so  much 
needs  to  be  attempered.  His  personal  ministrations,  no  doubt,  had  this 
tendency  in  some  degree,  but  it  was  by  his  sacred  lyre,  still  more  than  as 
a  preacher,  that  he  tamed  the  rudeness  of  untaught  minds,  and  gained  a 
listening  ear  for  the  harmonies  of  heaven,  and  of  earth,  too,  among  such.' 
—pp.  89,  90. 

Several  paragraphs  follow,  which,  most  reluctantly,  we  mast 
omit  They  contain  a  graphic  description  of  an  old-fGishioued 
Methodist  congregation  singing,  with  heart  and  voice,  the 
hymn, — 

*0  Love  Divine,  how  sweet  thou  art!* 

Every  reader  will  feel  that  this  scene  must  be  from  the  life.  To 
this  there  follows  a  high  eulogium  of  the  hymns  generally,  both 
in  their  doctrinal  and  devotional  characteristics,  and  some 
observations,  well  deserving  to  be  pondered,  on  the  importance 
of  psalms  and  hymns  considered  as  ^  the  liturgical  element,'  in 
the  worship  even  of  those  churches  that  do  not  use  liturgical 
prayers.  ^  The  Hymn  Book  to  such  bodies  comes  in  the  stead 
of  creed,  articles,  canons,  and  presiding  power.'  Mr.  Taylor 
will  think  us  in  error ;  nevertheless  we  must  say  we  heartily 
welcome  the  change.  The  Hymn  Book  is  dear  for  its  own  sake, 
and  dearer  still  if  it  helps  to  secure  our  deliverance  from  the 
frozen  creed,  and  the  exclusive  and  uncharitable  canon.  But 
we  will  not  dispute.  We  prefer  to  give  the  beautiful  and  noble 
concluding  paragraph  of  Mr.  Taylor's  tribute  to  the  sweet 
'  singer  of  Methodism : — 

' "  Hvmns  and  psalms  and  spiritual  songs,"  a  species  of  literatiu^  in 
which  the  English  language  is  more  rich  than  any  other,  administer  com- 
fort, excitement,  and  instruction,  to  an  extent,  and  in  a  degree,  which 
never  can  be  calculated.  The  robust  in  body  and  mind,  the  earthly,  the 
frivolous,  and  the  sordid,  know  nothing  of  that  solace,  of  that  renovation 
of  the  heart  which  sacred  poetry  is  every  day  conveying  to  the  spirits  of 
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tens  of  thousands  around  them.  It  is  not  merely  when  sickness  has 
slackened  the  cords  of  life,  but  also  when  the  heart  has  become  benumbed 
by  the  cares  and  toils  of  a  common  day,  and  when  even  the  understanding 
is  rendered  obtuse,  it  is  then  that  the  hymn  and  psalm,  at  a  late  hour, 
restore  the  spirit,  and  give  renewed  clearness,  by  giving  consistency  to  the 
distracted  intellect,  and  so  lead  the  soul  back  to  its  place  of  rest  in  the 
presence  of  things  "  unseen  and  eternal,^*  Among  those  to  whose  composi- 
tions millions  of  souls  owe  inestimable  benefits  in  this  manner,  Charles 
Wesley  stands,  if  not  foremost,  yet  inferior  to  few.' — p.  94. 

We  must  pass  over  entirely  the  sketches  of  Whitfield, 
Fletcher,  Coke,  Lady  Huntingdon,  and  the  other  *  honorable' 
men  and  ^  women,'  not  a  few,  ^  who  formed  The  Methodistic 
Company,'  and  laboured,  whether  apart  from  each  other,  or 
with  each  other,  for  the  spread  of  the  gospeL  The  chief 
matters  of  the  volume  claim  more  than  all  our  space.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  division  on  the  Founders  of  Methodism,  there 
are  several  paragraphs  relating  to  the  founders  and  martyrs  of 
the  English  Church,  and  to  the  Puritans  and  Nonconformists, 
Howe,  Baxter,  Chamock,  Manton,  Bates,  and  Flavel,  in  which 
there  is  much  to  invite  remark  ;  but  we  may  not  indulge  either 
our  readers  with  extracts,  or  ourselves  in  commentary.  Mr. 
Taylor's  promised  book  on  the  Nonconformists  of  the  past  age 
will  soon,  we  hope,  instruct  and  delight  us  by  the  fuller  con- 
sideration of  these  themes. 

In  the  second  part  of  his  volume,  our  author  treats  of  the 
substance  of  the  Methodism  of  the  last  century.  He  inquires 
^  what  it  is  which  distinguishes  it  on  the  one  hand  from  that 
religious  condition  which  it  found  existing,  and,  on  the  other, 
from  that  which  has  come  into  its  place,  and  which  now  sur- 
rounds ourselves  ?' 

Though  this  question  is  so  distinctly  proposed,  we  are 
obliged  to  say  that  it  is  not  distinctly  answered.  Here  we  have 
to  complain,  as  other  reviewers  have  done,  in  respect  to  Mr. 
Taylor's  writings,  of  want  of  clearness.  We  cannot  help  con- 
trasting him,  in  this  respect,  with  another  of  the  lights  of  our 
age — Archbishop  Whately.  Some  may  say  of  the  archbishop, 
as  Mr.  Taylor  says  of  Wesley,  that  he  is  *  a  shrewd  and  sharp 
logician,  not  a  master  of  the  higher  reason.'  For  ourselves  as 
readers,  and  as  reviewers,  desiring  much  to  give  a  just  deliver- 
ance, we  greatly  regret  the  absence,  in  this  part  of  Mr.  Taylor's 
book,  of  those  clear  and  brief  marginal  summaries  of  the  con- 
tents of  every  paragraph,  which  the  great  logician  is  wont  to 
give,  and  by  means  of  which,  had  they  been  furnished,  we 
might  have  stated,  in  Mr.  Taylor's  own  words,  and  without  risk 
of  misrepresenting  him,  what  are  the  four  elements  into  which 
he  has  divided  the  substance  of  Methodism. 
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As  to  what  these  four  elements  are  not,  he  speaks  clearly 
enough.  They  are  neither  new  doctrines  nor  new  rules  of 
Christian  life.  The  doctrinal  peculiarities  he  holds  to  be  com- 
paratively trivial;  the  disciplinary  arrangements  he  excludes 
from  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  methodism.  What,  then, 
are  these  four  really  distinctive  *  elements  of  the  great  metho- 
distic  revival  ?' 

The  first  is  a  vivid  feeling  of  our  relationship  to  an  unseen 
Sovereign  and  Judge,  and  to  an  unseen  and  eternal  world,  in 
which  the  sentence  of  the  judge  will  be  executed  on  every 
human  spirit.  It  is  the  awakening  of  the  religious  as  distin- 
guished from  the  moral  sense — the  awakening  of  the  soul  to  the 
dread  realities  of  a  righteous  judge  and  an  eternal  retribution. 

The  second  is  a  vivid  *  reflex'  feeling  of  the  relation  of  the 
Father  of  Spirits  to  the  individual  spirit  thus  awakened  to  a 
divine  life.  This  feeling  must  needs  blend  with  the  first,  in 
order  to  any  permanent  spiritual  renovation.  Yet  our  author 
seems  afraid  of  it,  or  doubtful  of  its  practical  results.  He 
speaks  of  it  as  tending  to  produce  a  piety  morbidly  personal — 
a  perilous  habit  of  brooding  over  our  inward  experiences,  and 
speaking  of  them,  as  in  the  class-meetings  of  the  Methodists. 
This  morbidly  individual  form  of  piety  which  Mr.  Taylor  holds 
to  be  specially  methodistical,  he  contrasts,  dimly  indeed,  yet 
repeatedly,  with  some  church  form  of  piety — ^^vhich  he  traces  to 
the  apostles — perceives  morbidly  developed  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  prominently  manifested  in  the  English  Church — 
but  which,  unhappily  for  us,  he  does  not  clearly  describe  in  his 
own  pages.  One  cannot  help  doubting  whether  this  Church 
idea  of  Christian  piety  is  very  clearly  defined  in  his  own  mind. 
Methodism,  however,  had,  for  its  second  element,  this  vivid 
feeling  of  relationship  between  the  individual  spirit  and  the 
Father  of  Spirits. 

We  have  examined  three  times  the  chapter  on  the  third 
element ;  but  are  not  yet  sure  that  we  know  what  that  third 
element  is.  After  three  pages  of  preliminary  remarks,  we  are 
said  to  *  come  in  sight  of  that  which  we  are  now  in  search  of — 
namely,  that  which  was  the  principal  and  the  harmonizing 
element  of  the  methodistic  revival.'  We  expect  to  have  imme- 
diately a  distinct  statement  of  this  principal  and  harmonizing 
element.  We  look  for  the  large  type,  in  which  Mr.  Taylor 
sometimes  presents  the  words  which  express  his  leading 
thoughts — but  instead  of  this,  we  have  several  singularly  beau* 
tiful  paragraphs  concerning  HIM  the  one  Christ  our  God  and 
Saviour — His  participation  in  our  nature — His  sympathy  with 
us — and  our  peace  through  Him,  and  concerning  the  process 
by  which  our  spirit  is  led  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  peace.     But 
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the  WTiter  seeras  to  have  lost  *  sighf  of  that  third  element  of 
Methodism  which  he  promised  to  show  us — or  to  be  so  dazzled 
by  its  brightness  that  he  forgets  to  show  it  to  his  readers. 
Certainly  he  nowhere  says  distinctly  what  is.  We  infer,  after 
our  repeated  readings  of  the  whole  section  relating  to  this 
third  element,  that  it  is  a  vivid  consciousness  of  personal, 
present  salvation  through  the  Son  of  God,  and  an  habitual 
lellowship  between  the  redeemed  and  restored  human  spirit 
and  the  personal  Redeemer^  the  shepherd  and  bishop  of  souls. 

The  fourth  element  is  *  evangelic  philanthropy.'  This  is 
given  to  us  in  large  type  in  the -second  sentence  of  the  section. 
We  are  thankful  not  to  be  left  to  inference,  and  obliged  to 
doubt  whether  our  inference  is  correctly  drawn.  As  to  the 
section  itself  we  pass  it  over  as  a  digression — a  digression 
relating  to  Christian  missions  in  connexion  with  the  epistles  of 
the  New  Testament,  well  deserving  of  separate  discussion,  but 
having  scarcely  any  connexion  with  that  analysis  of  Methodism 
which  we  are  now  considering. 

Our  present  question  is — *  Do  these  four  elements  constitute 
a  true  analysis  of  the  Methodism  of  the  last  century  ?'  Was  it 
distinguished,  by  these  four  characteristics,  from  the  religious 
condition  by  which  it  was  preceded,  and  from  that  which  now 
surronuds  us?  For  ourselves,  with  the  reverence  of  which 
even  reviewers  need  not  be  destitute,  when  studying  the 
opinions  of  a  prince  in  literature,  we  must  say  that  we  cannot 
receive  the  analysis  as  correct — we  cannot  recognise  the  features 
as  really  distinctive.  To  us  it  seems  that  these  four  elements 
belong  to  genuine  Christianity,  always  and  everywhere ;  nor 
have  we  perceived  any  more  marked  and  powerful  manifestation 
of  any  one  of  them,  or  of  the  whole  of  them,  in  Methodism, 
than  in  every  revival  of  the  spirit  and  the  power  of  Christianity, 
from  the  beginning  until  now. 

To  have  the  eye  of  the  understanding  opened  to  behold  the 
Righteous  Judge,  the  final  tribunal,  the  world  of  retribution ; — 
to  have  the  heart  broken  in  godly  sorrow  for  sin,  healed  by  the 
assurance  of  a  Father's  pardon  and  a  Saviour's  sympathy  and  care, 
and  filled  with  love  to  God  and  love  to  mankind — with  evangelic 
philanthropy — these  are  the  elements  not  of  Methodism  only, 
or  chiefly,  or  in  any  way  distinctively,  but  of  Christianity — 
Apostolical,  Reformed,  Puritan,  Nonconformist  —  of  the 
Christianity  which  gives  peace  to  our  own  hearts  and  hallows 
our  homes.  Retribution,  reconciliation,  restoration — for  our- 
selves and  for  our  race,  to  the  love  and  the  likeness  of  God 
in  Christ — these  were  the  thoughts  and  words  which  kindled  the 
soul  of  Paul,  and  *  turned  the  world  upside  down  ;'  these  words 
Luther  read,  believed,  spake  as  in  thunder,  till  Europe  reverbe- 
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rated  with  the  awful  yet  joyful  sound ;  these  words  Baxter  pro- 
claimed in  piercing  tones,  and  Doddridge  echoed  in   tones 
milder,  but  not  less  sincere ;  these  words  Robert  Moffat  trans- 
lates into  the  barbarous  languages  of  Africa,  and  the  heathen 
believe  and  tremble — believe  and  love.     If  we  were  asked  for 
the  distinctive  characteristics  of  Methodism,  we  should  point  to 
two,  not  to  four.     The  first  would  be  traced  to  the  religious 
condition  of  England  at  the  time  when  Wesley  and  his  fellow- 
labourers  began  to   preach ;  the  second   would  be   found   in 
the  prominence   given  in   the   Methodist  preaching    to    the 
doctrine   of   the   New   Birth,  in   the   likeness   of   God,   and 
the     enjoyment    of    the     peace     of    God.       The     religious 
condition     of   England    was     that     of    professed    faith     in 
Christianity    and   real    ignorance    of  it.      The   people    were 
roused  to  think  of  the  meaning  of  their  own  words — the  words 
read  in  their  churches,  printed,  though  rarely  read,  in  their 
family  Bibles ;  recognised  in  baptisms,  marriages,  funerals,  in 
courts  of  law,  as  well  as  in  churches  and  houses.     The  masses 
of  the  people,  when  these  truths  were  clearly  and  powerfully  set 
before  them  by  the  Methodist  preacher,  did  not  deny,  as  would 
an  infidel  nation,  like  the  French ;  or  dispute,  as  would  a  scep- 
tical nation,  like  the  German;  or  reject,  as  would  a  popish 
nation,  like  the  Spanish ;  but,  in  vast  multitudes,  they  believed 
and  turned  to  the  Lord.     The  truth  taught  to  Uiem  by  these 
preachers  was  not  chiefly  the  doctrine  of  justification  by  faith 
alone,  as  in  Luther's  day  and  to  his  hearers.     Luther's  (which 
is  Paul's)  doctrine  on  this  subject  was  taught  both  by  Wesley 
and  Whitfield  and  the  fellow-w^orkers  with  them  both ;  but  in 
Wesley's  ministry  the  chief  place  was  given  to  the  doctrine  that 
we  cure  born  again  through  the  truth,  by  the  spirit ;  and  that,  by 
this  new  birth  we  enter  upon  a  spiritual  life,  in  which  holiness 
secures  happiness,  purity  gives  and  guards  perfect  peace,  and 
the  soul,  bearing  the  image,  is  a  partaker  of  the  felicity,  of  the 
blessed  God. 

For  description  of  the  spiritual  life,  as  a  life  of  sanctity  and 
bliss,  Wesley's  later  writings  are  richer  than  those  of  any  divine 
whose  works  were  read  currently  in  his  day,  or  are  so  read  in 
our  own  day  in  English  homes. 

It  would  be  scarcely  possible,  even  were  it  desirable,  to  con- 
sider the  Form  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  apart  from  the  unhappy 
and  most  baneful  controversies  which  now  agitate  and  convulse 
the  Methodist  Connexion.  Mr.  Taylor  wishes  to  shun  these 
waters  of  strife,  but  cannot  entirely  avoid  them.  He  formally 
disclaims  any  intention  of  meddling  in  these  disputes  : — ^  Are 
we,  then,'  he  says  *  so  bold  as  to  entertain  the  thought  of  school- 
ing the  extant  Wesleyan  body ;  or  do  we  propose  to  adrise 
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**  Conference,"  or  to  utter  judgment  in  causes  now  pending 
between  it  and  any  of  its  unruly  members  ?  Certainly  to  no  such 
high  purposes  as  these  is  the  reader,  in  the  present  instance,  to 
be  made  a  party.'  We  make  no  such  disclaimer.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  apply  ourselves  to  this  part  of  the  book  mainly  that 
we  may  gather  from  it  suggestions  to  which  thoughtful  and  dis- 
passionate Wesleyans  will  do  well  to  take  heed.  Mr.  Taylor 
modestly  asks — *  May  there  not  be  room  for  the  intervention  of 
any  whose  only  solicitudes  and  whose  only  jealousies  relate  to 
that  Christianity  which  is  common  to  all  evangelic  bodies  ?'  We 
are  sure  there  is  both  room  and  need  for  such  intervention :  and 
though  the  Wesleyan  Conference  and  its  official  writers  have 
hitherto  met  with  frowns  or  sneers  all  the  counsels  offered  to 
them  by  persons  not  of  their  own  body,  we  shall  not  be  deterred 
from  laying  before  such  of  the  Methodist  preachers  and  people 
as  may  read  these  pages  some  counsels  suggested  by  Mr.  Tay- 
lor's book  in  its  bearing  on  the  present  state  of  the  Wesleyan 
church,  and  prompted  by  a  sincere  and  prayerful  desire  for  the 
healing  of  their  divisions  and  the  restoration  of  their  prosperity 
and  peace. 

The  form  of  Wesleyan  Methodism  Mr.  Taylor  considers  as 
fourfold,  namely: — 

I.  A  scheme  of  evangelical  aggression. 
II.  A  system  of  religious  discipline  and  instniction  as  toward 
the  people ; 

III.  A  hierarchy,  or  system  of  spiritual  government; 

IV.  An  establishment  or  body  corporate,  related  to  civil  law 
and  equity. 

With  the  section  on  evangelic  aggression,  few,  if  any,  persons 
will  differ.  Itinerancy,  with  the  greatest  and  best  of  the  preachers 
as  the  chief,  the  most  laborious  itinerants,  all  will  confess  to  be 
one  of  the  mightiest  agencies  for  spreading  the  knowledge  of 
Christ  and  for  arousing  the  attention  of  those  in  whom  even  the 
name  of  Jesus  had  ceased  to  inspire  intelligent  reverence  and 
love. 

The  section  on  religious  discipline  brings  forward  matter 
which,  when  present  controversies  have  subsided,  must  give  rise 
to  discussions  not  inferior  in  importance  even  to  those  now  so 
violently  agitated.  At  present  all  the  divisions  of  the  Wesleyan 
family  adhere  to  itinerancy.  The  old  body  is  bound  to  it  by 
oivil  law.  We  fear  some  of  the  younger  bodies  have  forged 
similar  fetters  for  themselves.  All  of  them  prefer  an  itinerant 
ministry,  either  from  prejudice,  or  choice,  or  a  sense  of  its  neces- 
si^,  in  the  absence  of  pastors  fiiUy  educated  for  their  work. 
Yet  in  the  different  Methodist  churches  there  are  individuals — 
preachers  and  lajrmen  also— -who  begin  to  see  and  feel  that^ 
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however  efficient  the  preachiDg  of  itinerants  may  he  in  the  work 
of  aggression,  it  is  most  painfully  inefficient  for  the  discipline 
and  instruction  of  the  people,  and  especially  of  those  among 
the  people  who  had  received  a  good  education,  and  have  been 
trained  in  Christian  families.     To  the  preacher  himself,  the 
itinerant  plan  is  almost  an  unmixed  evil.     It  deprives  him  of 
the  stimulus  to  systematic  study,  which  nearly  all  minds  find 
to  be  indispensable,  especially  in  these  days  of  desultory  read- 
ing and  attendance  upon  public  meetings.     It  tends  to  injure 
the  minister  in  respect  to  some  of  the  highest  moral  qualities 
which  a  pastor  should  possess,  depiiving  him  of  that  permanent 
interest  in  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  his  flock,  which  would 
render  it  almost  impossible  that  he  should  rend  and  scatter  it  in 
deference  to  any  of  the  maxims  promulgated  by  the  Conference 
regarding  pastoral  power.    Nor  are  the  evils  of  itinerancy  chiefly 
felt  by  the  preachers.     The  people  are  deprived  by  it  of  the 
complete  instruction  in  religious  truth  and  moral  duty  to  which 
the  resident  pastor  is  led  for  the  refreshment  and  solace  of  his 
own  heart,  as  well  as  for  the  benefit  of  his  hearers.     In  particu- 
lar, it  renders  next  to  impossible  that  continued  exposition  of 
entire  books  of  scripture  which  has  long  been  cultivated  by 
ministers   and  valued  by  congregations  in  Scotland,  and  is 
becoming  more  common  in  England.  Such  expository  discourses 
can  be  given  only  by  the  minister  who  has  leisure  *  among  his 
lexicons  and  his  commentaries,  in  his  study,  the  blessed  place 
of  his  converse  with  all  minds  and  with  heaven,  for  perpetually 
extending  and  retaining  his  acquisition  as  a  Biblical  expositor,' 
and  who  addresses  the  same  congregation  regularly  and  fre- 
quently from  year  to  year.     There  is  to  the  people  a  greater 
disadvantage  even  than  this  forfeiture  of  the  chief  benefits  of 
pulpit  instruction,  in  the  absence  from  their  homes  of  that  pas- 
toral influence  which  can  be  acquired  only  when  the  pastor  is 
the  faithful  and  beloved  friend,  the  friend  whose  tears  have  often 
mingled  with  his  people's  tears  in  their  sorrows,  and  whose 
smiles  have  reflected  and  multiplied  their  joys;  whom  they 
have  known  so  long  and  so  well,  that  he  is  nearer  to  their  hearts 
than  any  earthly  friend,  except  those  who  form  their  own  family 
circle. 

The  class-leader  is  not  unfrequently  thus  endeared  by  sym- 
pathy, in  gladness  and  in  grief,  to  the  members  of  his  class. 
The  travelling  preacher,  however  gentle  and  affectionate,  cannot 
be  so  to  his  flock.  Itinerancy  sternly  forbids  the  formation  of  a 
relationship  so  tender  and  so  pre-eminently  Christian,  or  rudely 
breaks  it  as  soon  as  its  strength  and  sweetness  are  beginning  to 
be  felt.  To  one  who  knows  what  it  is  to  be  a  pastor,  or  to 
have  one,  in  the  tine  meaning  of  the  term,  it  is  most  mournful 
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to  read  the  hard  disputes  about  the  pastoral  authority  which 
now  fill  Wesley  an  publications.  The  struggle  for  the  power  to 
expel  is  indeed  a  sad  spectacle.  The  true  pastor  obtains  power 
without  struggling  for  it,  or  even  speaking  of  it,  or  thinking 
about  it ;  but  it  is  power  not  proclaimed  and  paraded,  not  seen, 
except  by  its  results.  It  is  the  power  of  superior  knowledge, 
wisdom,  and  piety  ;  and  of  counsels  given  in  the  meekness  of 
wisdom,  and  obeyed  not  of  constraint,  but  willingly, — obeyed 
from  the  heart. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  sketched  such  a  pastor.  We  may  venture  to 
conjecture  that  it  is  no  fancy  picture,  but  one  drawn  from  the 
hallowed  remembrace  of  the  pastoral  home  in  which  his  own 
early  years  were  spent.     He  speaks  of — 

*  The  exhibition — from  year  to  year,  of  fervent,  consistent  piety,  in  its 
aspects  of  wisdom,  meekness,  self-command,  devotedness,  in  the  person  of 
the  loved  and  revered  father  of  his  congregation — the  man  who  is  greeted  on 
the  threshold  of  every  house  by  the  children,  and  whose  hand  is  seized  as 
a  prize  by  whoever  can  first  win  it — the  man  who  is  always  first  thought  of 
in  the  hour  of  domestic  dismay  or  anguish — the  man  whose  saddened 
countenance,  when  he  must  administer  rebuke,  inflicts  a  pain  upon  the 
guilty,  the  mere  thought  of  which  avails  for  much  in  the  hour  of  tempta- 
tion. It  is  the  pastor,  an  affection  for  whom  has,  in  the  lapse  of  years, 
become  the  characteristic  of  a  neighbourhood,  and  the  bond  of  love  among 
those  who  otherwise  would  not  have  had  one  feeling  in  common.' — p.  244. 

As  the  local  preachers,  whom  Mr.  Taylor  unduly  depreciates, 
are  most  efficient  allies  in  the  *  aggressive'  work  of  Methodism; 
so  the  class-leaders  are  more  than  allies,  they  are  the  chief 
agents  in  the  work  of  Christian  training.  With  respect  to  class- 
nieetiugs,  Mr.  Taylor  is  completely  mistaken.  We  may  be 
sure,  as  we  read  his  pages,  that  he  has  never  *  met  in  class.' 
Had  he  done  so  with  a  class-leader  of  not  more  than  average 
intelligence  and  experience  in  the  Christian  life,  he  would  not 
have  supposed  that  the  class  meetings  resemble  the  confessional, 
and  that  those  who  attend  them  listen  to  those  polluting  disclo- 
sures of  inward  corruption  which  are  poured  into  the  ear  and 
defile  the  soul  of  the  Romish  priest.  The  class-leader  does 
not  demand  an^urireserved^  exposure  of  a  week's  sin  and  tempta- 
tion. Still  less  do  the  members  *  disgorge  before  all,  with 
remorseless  disregard  of  delicacy,  reserve,  and  diffidence,  all 
the  moral  ills  of  the  past  seven  days.'  The  real  defect  generally 
is  just  the  opposite  of  these.  The  answers  to  the  leader's 
question  tend  to  become  almost  as  stereotyped  as  the  question 
itself,  and  the  meeting  degenerates  into  a  formal  routine,  like 
the  questions  and  answers  of  a  catechism.  Still,  notwithstand- 
ing defects  to  which  all  human  institutions  are  liable,  the  class , 
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meeting  renders  to  many  minds  most  valuable  aid  in  Christian 
culture.  It  is  the  best  part  of  Methodism.  However  easy  it 
may  be  to  point  out  its  defects^  it  is  very  difficult  to  suggest 
a  way  of  avoiding  those  defects  while  securing  its  advantages. 

The  third  feature  in  the  form  of  Wesleyan  Methodism — a 
hierarchy  or  scheme  of  spiritual  government — ^brings  us  into 
the  midst  of  the  principles  and  practices  which  are  now  the 
subject  of  fierce  controversy^  and  which  have  been  the  cause  or 
the  occasion  of  all  the  strifes  which  have  at  various  periods 
devastated  the  Connexion.  These  principles  and  practices  may 
be  thus  stated  and  described : — JMr.  Wesley  formed  not  a 
Christian  Church,  but  a  Society,  supplementary  to  Christian 
churches,  and  designed  to  be  helpful  to  their  ministers  and 
members.  He  claimed  for  himself,  and  delegated  to  his 
*  assistants^  or  *  helpers,'  the  power  to  admit  to  the  privileges  of 
his  society,  and  to  exclude  from  those  privileges ;  but  it  was 
most  clearly  understood  that  this  exclusion  was  not  excommu- 
nication from  the  Church  of  Christ.  Now  this  society  has 
become  the  Wesleyan  Church,  and  the  Conference  takes  Mr. 
Wesley's  power  over  his  voluntary  association  as  the  model  of 
the  power  of  the  superintendents  of  circuits  (subject  only  to  the 
Conference)  over  the  Church  of  God.  Their  prize  essajrist  on 
the  pastoral  office  claims  for  them  the  power, — *  1st.  To  receive 
candidates  into  church  fellowship,  having  first  judged  of  their 
fitness  for  that  privilege ;  2nd.  To  remove  from  the  body  the 
disobedient  and  incorrigible;  3rd.  To  inflict  censures  in 
cases  of  less  flagrant  transgression ;  4th.  To  appoint  to  church 
offices.' 

Of  this  doctrine,  Mr.  Taylor  (though  decidedly,  almost 
bitterly,  opposed  to  ecclesiastical  democracy)  speaks  in  terms 
of  most  severe  yet  most  just  condemnation.  We  obser>'e  in 
various  speeches,  both  of  Wesleyan  ministers  and  laymen, 
recently  delivered,  indications  that  this  part  of  his  book  has 
been  read  and  studied,  and  is  guiding  some  of  the  laity  at  least 
to  rational  and  scriptural  views  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the 
whole  Church  of  Christ.  We  quote  Mr.  Taylor's  stem  but 
wholesome  words — 

*  The  doctrine  which  makes  the  clergy  everything  in  the  church  and 
the  people  nothing — or  nothing  but  its  raw  material — this  doctrine  is 
not  of  Christ :  a  reader  who  "  looks  through  the  vista  of  history,  and  sees 
in  what  manner  this  pride-born  doctrine  has  worked,  and  what  have  been 
its  fruits,  will  scarcely  hesitate  to  say,  It  is  of  Satan." ' — ^p.  260. 

Again : — 

*  Little  as  Wesley  could  have  imagined  such  a  course  of  things  as  likely 
to  arise  from  the  constitution  he  gave  to  his  Conference*  there  has,  in  fact, 
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resulted  from  it  this  singnlar  state  of  things — namely,  that  in  respect  of 
the  position  of  the  ministers  toward  the  people,  which  is  that  of  irre- 
sponsible lords  of  God*s  heritage,  the  professedly  Christian  world  is  thus 
parted — on  the  one  side  stand  all  Protestant  churches,  episcopal  and  non- 
episcopal,  Wesleyanism  excepted.  On  the  other  side  stands  the  Church 
of  Home,  with  its  sympathizing  adherents,  the  malcontents  of  the  Eng- 
lish Church,  and  the  ncsleyan  Conference !  This  position,  maintained 
alone  by  a  Protestant  body,  must  be  regarded  as  false  in  principle,  and  as 
n  an  extreme  degree  ominous.' — p.  268. 

We  have  stated,  that  this  claim  of  absolute  power  in  church 
government  has  been  the  cause,  or  the  occasion,  of  all  the  divi- 
sions from  which  Wesleyanism  has  so  grievously  suffered. 
That  this  was  the  case  in  the  troubles  which  arose  speedily 
after  Mr.  Wesley's  death  is  proved  by  the  methods  which  were 
employed  with  considerable,  though  not  complete,  success,  to 
heal  those  divisions.  *  Authority,'  the  authority  of  travel- 
ling preachers  and  especially  of  ^superintendents,'  was  shared 
with  the  leaders'  meeting.  There  is  a  dispute,  which  perplexes 
even  lawyers,  as  to  the  terms  in  which  these  concessions  were 
expressed ;  but  nothing  can  be  clearer  than  the  fact^  that  im- 
portant concessions  were  made,  cmd  accepted,  and  acted  upon  ; 
that,  practically,  for  many  years,  persons  were  admitted  into 
the  *  Wesleyan  Church,'  and  excluded  from  it,  only  with  the 
approval  of  the  leaders'  meeting.  The  leaders  were  rightly 
regarded  as  sharing  in  the  duties  and  responsibilities,  and 
therefore  in  the  authority,  of  the  pastoral  office.  The  popish 
doctrine  and  practice,  which  Mr.  Taylor  so  justly  condemns,  is 
the  result,  partly  of  gradual  encroachment,  partly  of  assertions, 
made  in  times  of  strife,  and  intended  as  means  of  suppressing 
resistance  to  the  restrictions  of  Conference  on  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  lay  officers. 

Resistance  to  these  encroachments  formed  a  principal  part 
of  the  struggles  which  preceded  the  formation  of  the  Wesleyan 
Association  in  1835 ;  and,  at  that  time,  the  Conference  asserted 
its  prerogatives  in  a  revised  constitution,  which  made  the 
*•  Minutes  of  Conference'  the  statute-book  of  Methodism  ;  the 
leaders'  meeting  the  jury,  who  should  give  a  verdict  on  the 
charge  brought  against  a  member  of  the  society  ;  the  superin- 
tendent— oncj  that  is,  of  the  travelling  preachers — the  sole 
judge,  by  whom  the  sentence,  whether  of  censure,  removal 
from  office,  suspension,  or  excommunication,  should  be  deter- 
mined ;  subject  to  appeal  only  to  courts  composed  entirely  of 
travelling  preachers. 

Under  this  revised  constitution,  the  Wesleyan  Church  has 
enjoyed  fifteen  years  of  treacherous  calm  ;  and  it  seems  to  have 
been  imagined,  nay,  firmly  believed,  and  fully  expected,  that  in  this 
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nineteenth  century,  in  Britain,  with  the  New  Testament  ia  dbeir 
hands,  the  laity  would  permanently  submit  to  be  excluded  !&om 
those  church  functions  which  the  apostolical  epistles  requiro 
all  Christians  to  be  at  all  times  ready  and  fitted  to  discharge.-  n 

The  storm  which  now  rages  arose,  not  amongst  the  Methodist 
people,  but  in  the  Conference  itself.  We  fear,  we  must  oo!u&88| 
that  it  originated  rather  in  petty  jealousies  among  the 
preachers,  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  honours  and 
offices,  than  in  generous  zeal  for  the  rights  of  the  Christian 
people.  The  controversy  began  with  the  circulation,  in  a  kind 
of  secret  and  surreptitious  way,  of  certain  anonymous  pam* 
phlets,  called  *  Fly  Sheets.'  These  papers  were  deserving  of 
grave  censure,  for  the  presence  in  them  of  many  little  person- 
alities, and  for  the  absence  from  them,  almost  entirely,  of  appeals 
to  scriptural  principles,  as  guides  to  the  reformation  needed  in 
Wesleyanism.  This  bitter  personality,  it  should  in  justice  be 
said,  was  not  the  characteristic  of  the  *  Fly  Sheets'  only.  It 
has  characterized  both  sides  of  the  controversy,  to  an  extent 
which  ought  to  make  each  party  ashamed  of  blaming  the 
other. 

The  *  Fly  Sheets'  were  suspected  to  come  chiefly  from  the 
pen  of  a  minister,  to  whom  the  Conference  had  previoufily 
endeavoured,  by  very  unwise  and  undignified  methods,  to  bring 
home  the  authorship  of  an  anonymous  book  called  ^  Wesleyan 
Takings.'  Internal  evidence  justified  very  strong  suspicion 
that  this  minister  (the  Rev.  James  Everett)  was  a  principal  con-* 
tvibutor  both  to  the  *  Takings'  and  the  *  Sheets ;'  but  no  external 
proof  could,  even  by  the  most  desperate  efforts,  be  obtained,  and 
this  question  of  authorship  still  remains  one  of  the  unsolved 
problems  of  literature,  though  it  is  not  quite  so  doubtful  as  the 
authorship  of  Junius's  *JjCtters.' 

The  efforts  to  prove  the  authorship  were  indeed  desperate* 
One  preacher  was  censured  severely  by  the  Conference,  because 
he  refused  to  furnish  evidence  at  the  expense  of  a  dishonour- 
able breach  of  confidence.  Another  preacher  was  commended 
because  he  did  divulge,  in  violation  of  every  feeling  of  propriety 
and  honour,  part  of  the  contents  of  a  paper  of  which  he  had 
obtained  a  glance  while  in  a  friend's  study.  But  even  these 
methods  failed ;  and  the  suspected  author  of  the  *  Fly  Sheets' 
and  two  other  preachers,  who  would  not  join  in  denying  parti- 
cipation in  the  authorship,  and  in  denouncing  the  publications 
themselves,  were  expelled  on  suspicion,  or  for  contumac}"^, 
though  proof  against  them  coidd  not  be,  and  was  not,  pro- 
duced. 

The  effect  of  these  proceedings,  so  revolting  to  those  instincts 
of  Euglish  Christians,  which  demand  that  every  one  shall  be 
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dealt  with  as  innocent  until  he  has  been  proved  to  be  guilty, 
was  to  awaken  general  and  strong  sympathy  with  the  expelled 
ministers.  Before  these  expulsions,  the  *  Fly  Sheets'  and  their 
anon3mioas  writers  had  been  blamed  rather  than  approved.  The 
Conference  might  have  profited  by  some  wholesome,  though 
unwelcome,  truths  which  they  contained ;  have  refuted,  in 
Christian  and  conclusive  argument,  whatever  in  them  was  false ; 
and  tranqnilly  allowed  them  to  pass  into  oblivion. 

The  contrary  course,  so  unhappily  taken,  placed  the  expelled 
ministers  before  the  Christian  public  not  as  criminals,  but  as 
martjrrs.  The  pecuniary  loss  entailed  by  their  expulsion  was 
made  up  to  them  by  generous  subscriptions.  Multitudes  of  the 
lay  officers  and  members  of  the  Connexion  espoused  their 
cause,  and  thereby  transgressed  the  preposterous  law  which 
forbids  the  holding  of  meetings,  the  writing  of  letters,  the  doing, 
or  attempting  to  do  anything  new  until  it  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Conference — a  law  of  which  the  prize-essayist  on  the 
pastoral  office  affirms  (not  ironically  !)  that  it  is  ^  a  high  com- 
pliment to  the  good  sense  of  the  people.'  For  the  transgres- 
sion of  this,  or  of  kindred  Methodist  laws,  thousands  of  persons 
were  expelled,  and  still  larger  numbers  withdrew,  preferring 
fellowship  with  those  who  were  unjustly  excommunicated  to 
fellowship  with  those  who  had  pronounced  sentence  against 
them.  The  mournful  result  was  a  decrease  of  about  55,000 
members  previously  to  the  last  Conference,  and  the  alienation 
of  a  vast,  probably  a  larger,  number  of  persons  in  judgment 
and  affection  from  Methodism,  so  administered.  Of  these  many 
will  withdraw,  unless  retained  by  wise  concessions  which  we 
fear  the  leading  ministers  (and  a  large  portion  of  the  wealthy 
laity  as  their  supporters)  are  resolved  shall  not  be  made.  The 
temper  of  the  last  Conference  ^s  the  reverse  of  conciliatory, 
Mr.  Walton,  one  of  the  preachers,  was  sternly  censured  for  the 
publication  of  a  pamphlet  entitled  '  Counsels  of  Peace,'  the 
only  real  fault  of  which  was  a  want  of  boldness  in  distinctly 
proposing  needful  reforms.  The  eloquent  Dr.  Beaumont 
was  degraded,  because  he  had  failed  to  carry  out  fully  the  Con- 
ference policy  in  the  expulsion  of  the  reformers  in  his  circuit. 
The  results  of  the  course  of  conduct  pursued  to  Dr.  Beaumont 
might  seem  providentially  designed  to  show  the  Conference  that 
their  censures  are  accounted  by  Christians  of  almost  every 
denomination  to  be  utterly  destitute  of  all  moral  weight. 
Throughout  the  country  the  Conference  sentence  of  degrada- 
tion has  been  regarded  as  a  certificate  of  honour.  The  doctor's 
services  as  a  preacher  and  speaker  have  been  valued  and 
sought  by  the  Wesleyan  people,  as  well  as  by  other  Noncon- 
formists, more  than  they  ever  were  before.     His  popularity, 
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previoufily  great,  has  everywhere  inereased.  The  Conference 
attempted  to  fix  upon  him  die  brand  of  shame.  It  unconsciously 
entwined  around  him  the  garland  of  triumph* 

Very  many  persons  have  remained  in  connexion  with  the 
Conference  in  the  faint,  but  dearly  cherished  hope  that  ^the 
Memorial  Committee'  would  recommend  to  the  ensuing  Confer* 
ence  concessions  such  as  would  prevent  the  necessity  of  their 
final  separation  from  the  religious  home  of  their  youth,  and, 
indeed,  of  their  whole  Christian  life.  These  hopes  have  been 
bitterly  disappointed.  The  disappointment  is  the  more  bitter 
because  the  concessions  generally  desired  are  so  exceedingly 
moderate.  A  constitution  with  less  of  the  democratic  element 
than  that  of  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  would  satisfy 
nearly  all  parties  among  the  Wesleyans,  restore  peace  to  the 
old  Connexion,  and  might  even  reunite  all  the  sects  of  Methodists 
in  one  powerful  and  harmonious  church.  Very  many  would  be 
satisfied  with  a  concession  of  power  to  the  laity  very  much  smaller 
than  is  possessed  by  laymen  in  the  Presbyterian  churches. 
Full  security  against  being  expelled  by  the  superintendent,  in 
spite  of  the  protest  of  the  class  leaders,  would  remove  the  only 
grievance  which  very  many  of  the  members  feel ;  but  even  this 
is  absolutely  refused — refused  with  an  infatuation  which  almost 
surpasses  belief.  The  Memorial  Committee  has  met,  deliberated, 
and  published  its  report.  As  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  exclusion  from  it  of  Dr.  Beaumont,  whose  presence  was 
necessary  to  a  fair  representation  of  different  opinions,  this 
report  is  thoroughly  one-sided.  Trivial  alterations,  in  details, 
are  proposed,  but  the  sole  authority  of  itinerant  preachers,  in 
excommunication,  is  distinctly  reasserted.  More  recently,  four 
hundred  laymen  have  assembled,  not  as  the  freely  chosen  re- 
presentatives of  the  Methodist  people,  but  as  nominees  of  the 
president,  and  they  have  deliberately  assented  to  provisions 
which  amount  to  this,  namely,  that  if  all  the  lay  officers  and 
members  throughout  tJie  entire  Connexion  were  opposed  to  the  expul" 
sion  of  a  member,  against  whom  his  superintendent  had  pronounced 
the  sentence  of  excommunicationy  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the 
Conference  to  carry  out  t/te  sentence  in  spite  of  them  all  I  This  is  the 
justification  of  Mr.  Taylor's  strong  sayings, — ^*that  the  clergy  is 
everything,  the  laity  nothing,' — that  the  power  of  the  Methodist 
Conference  is  equalled  only  by  the  power  of  the  priesthood  of 
Rome.  That  an  assembly  of  Methodist  laymen  should  give 
their  sanction  to  such  a  church  system  is  at  once  wonderful 
and  mournful.  It  is  less  wonderful,  but  more  mournful,  when 
we  learn  that,  from  this  lay  meeting,  there  was  deliberately 
excluded  every  person,  however  distinguished  for  intelligence, 
experience  in  Methodiist  affairs,  and  piety,  whose  name  was 
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affixed  to  a  declaratioii  recently  issued  by  a  moderate  party  at 
Birmingham^  who  sought  to  mediate  between  the  Conference 
and  the  more  ultra-reformers.  In  the  most  emphatic  sense 
this  meeting  of  laymen  was  pcmhed.  The  only  way  of  securing 
a  fair  representation  of  the  opinions  of  the  body  was  delibe* 
rately  rejected. 

In  the  speeches  made  at  this  meeting  (as  reported  in  the 
'  Watchman'),  there  is  no  formal  reference  to  the  book  we  are 
now  reviewing;  but  there  are  uumistakeable  proofs  that  the 
book  has  been  read,  and  has  troubled  the  thoughts  both  of 
preachers  and  laymen. 

We  fear  it  has  done  little  more  than  leave  them  without 
excuse.  A  layman  ^  does  not  think  the  text  of  Scripture  can  be 
so  clear  as  many  of  the  ministers  think  it  to  be,  token  every  other 
PraiesUmt  church  holds  a  policy  different  from  their  oum  in  this 
respect.*  The  ministers  scarcely  attempt  to  deny  that  they  have 
Rome,  cmd  Rome  only,  on  their  side.  One  of  them,  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Jackson,  actually  goes  the  length  of  avowing  his 
sympathy  %vith  the  men  whom  Mr.  Taylor  calls  the  malcontents 
of  the  Church  of  England — with  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  his 
party — with  the  men  who  are  striving  for  what  they  call  *  syno- 
dical  action.'  *  These  men,'  says  Mr.  Jackson, '  want  to  exercise 
the  pastoral  chary e  as  it  is  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament  IP 

Here,  then,  must  issue  be  joined.  Is  the  popish- puseyite- 
conference  doctrine  of  the  pastoral  authority  the  doctrine  of 
the  New  Testament  ?  It  is  marvellous  to  see  on  what  slender 
scriptural  evidence  this  gigantic  claim  is  made,  and  how  com- 
pletely the  scriptural  contradictions  to  it  are  left  out  of  sight. 
The  texts  referred  to  are  those  in  which  ministers  are  styled 
*  pastors,'  *  overseers,'  *  rulers,'  and  are  commanded  to  *  feed  the 
church  of  God,'  and  *  to  take  the  oversight  of  it.'  There  is  not 
a  syllable  in  any  one  of  the  texts  referred  to  (except  the  admo- 
nition to  Titus — *  a  man  that  is  an  heretic  after  the  first  and 
second  admonition  reject')  which  might  not  be  addresaed  to 
class  leaders  and  local  preachers  with  even  more  suitableness 
than  to  itinerant  preachers.  The  leaders  and  local  preachers 
are  very  often  men  who  have  long  ministered  to  the  flock,  and 
are  knovni  and  very  highly  esteemed  for  their  work's  sake ;  the 
itinerant  preacher  is  always,  comparatively,  a  stranger.  Injunc- 
tions exactly  identical  with  that  given  to  Titus,  taking  Mr. 
Wesley's  note  upon  it  as  fairly  expressing  its  meaning,  are 
repeatedly  given  to  the  members  of  the  church  at  large  (Rom. 
xvi.  17  ;  2  Thess.  iii.  6). 

Throughout  the  New  Testament,  it  is  on  the  members  of  the 
church,  collectively,  that  the  responsibility  for  the  purity  of  the 
church  is  made  to  rest.    The  Methodist  preachers  speak  of  this 
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responsibility  as  a  heavy  burden,  which  they  would  gladly  lay 
down,  if  they  might.  Christ,  in  his  word,  lays  on  them  no  such 
burden.  Obeying  the  principles  and  precepts,  and  conforming 
to  the  examples,  of  the  New  Testament,  they  will  be  relieved  of 
it  at  once. 

There  are  passages  in  the  inspired  statute  book  of  the 
church  which  expressly  prescribe  and  exemplify  the  scriptural 
rule  of  excommunication.  Our  Lord  himself  requires  that  the 
offender's  fault  should  be  told  *  to  the  church,'  and  requires 
him  to  '  hear  the  church.'  Mr.  Wesley,  in  his  notes,  makes  the 
unauthorized  addition  *  the  elders'  of  the  church  ;  but  distinctly 
recognises  the  passage  as  the  permanent  rule  of  discipline. 
St.  Paul  requires  the  church  of  God  at  Corinth  to  *  gather'  and 
*  to  put  away  from  themselves  the  wicked  person.'  The  punish- 
ment was  inflicted  of  many.  The  many — the  saints — the  whole 
church,  were  to  restore  and  receive  him  to  their  fellowship 
when  he  had  become  a  true  penitent  After  this  manner, 
excommunication  is  inflicted  in  independent  churches.  The 
church  is  gathered.  The  pastor  is  president  The  New  Tes- 
tament is  the  only  statute  book.  The  punishment  is  inflicted 
of  *  many,'  though  pronounced  by  the  pastor's  voice,  and  there* 
fore  it  has  solemn,  moral,  and  spiritual  power.  The  Wes- 
ley au  excommunication  is  by  one^  often  against  the  many  who 
constitute  the  church;  and  therefore  is  utterly  destitute  of 
power  over  the  conscience,  and  awakens  no  response  from 
Christians,  except  it  be  the  response  of  indignant  disapproval. 

Earnestly  do  we  commend  the  work  now  reviewed,  and  Mr. 
Taylor's  former  book  on  *  Spiritual  Despotism,'  to  the  study  of 
the  Wesleyan  clergy  and  laity.  These  books  contain  principles 
by  the  adoption  of  which  Methodism  may  yet  be  saved.  These 
principles  are  not  democratic — not  the  principles  of  Indepen- 
dency— not  our  own  principles.  They  are  the  more  likely  to 
gain  a  hearing  from  the  Methodists.  Even  Mr.  Taylor  dis- 
tinctly holds  that  *  the  presence  and  concurrence  of  the  people, 
in  acts  of  discipline,'  is  one  of  the  great  rudiments  of  ecclesias- 
tical polity;  and  'that  there  can  be  no  security  and  no  libertj-, 
and  scarcely  any  purity  and  vitality  in  a  church  which  says  to 
the  laity,  *  You  have  nothing  to  do  wnth  theology  but  to  receive 
what  we  teach  you ;  (this  is  the  popish  dogma),  and  nothing  to 
do  with  rules  of  diacipliney  or  laws  of  adminifit ration ^  hut  to  yield 
them  obedience,^  This  last  is  the  dogma  which,  we  fear,  the  next 
Wesleyan  Conference  will  maintain.  Sincerely  do  -  we  pray 
that,  from  this  infatuation,  a  body  so  important  to  Christianity, 
and  in  many  ways  so  honoured  and  so  useful,  may  yet  be 
saved. 
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Art.  \Jl,*^0h8ervatum8  on  the  Social  and  Political  State  qf  Denmark^ 
and  the  Duchies  of  Slestoick  atid  Holstein,  in  1851 ;  beimjf  the  third 
series  of  the  Notes  of  a  Traveller  on  the  Social  and  Political  State  qf 
the  European  People,  By  Samuel  Laing,  Esq.  8vo.  pp.  446. 
London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Mr.  Laing^s  former  volumes  will  insure  a  favorable  recep- 
tion to  the  one  now  before  us.  Little  need  be  said  in  his 
oommendation*  Whatever  differences  of  opinion  exist  re- 
specting some  of  his  views,  all  are  agreed  in  regarding  him 
as  an  able,  well-informed,  and  instructive  companion.  He 
mast  not  be  confounded  with  the  general  heixi  of  travellers. 
He  has  little  in  common  with  them,  and  that  little  is  so  inti- 
mately blended  with  qualities  of  which  they  are  wholly  desti- 
tute, that  his  pages  fill  and  gratify  the  mind  which  turns  with 
disgust  from  their  inanity.  A  more  insipid  and  sickly  class 
than  our  summer-tourists  cannot  easily  be  imagined.  They 
travel  from  fashion  or  mere  vacuity.  Satiated  with  the  quiet 
of  home,  they  seek  excitement  abroad,  or  else  aspire  to  the 
poor  distinction  of  having  as  long  a  list  of  the  towns  and  coun* 
tries  they  have  visited  as  any  of  their  associates.  Were  this 
all,  we  might  be  content  Under  the  inflictions  of  their  absence 
we  should  find  some  consolation  in  exemption  from  their  un- 
ceasing garrulity  and  foppishness.  But  when  they  return 
with  the  airs  of  travelled-men,  affecting  the  appearance,  garb, 
and  manners  of  foreigners,  assuming  to  know  much,  and  prat- 
ing dogmatically,  though  politeness  may  prevent  a  contemp- 
tuous expression  from  passing  our  lips,  we  inwardly  loathe 
their  silliness,  and  turn  from  them  with  disgust.  In  many 
cases,  unhappily,  these  tourists  are  as  vain  as  they  are  insipid. 
Their  ignorance  is  only  equalled  by  their  self-sufficiency,  and 
they  therefore  imagine  that  their  travels,  the  record  of  what 
they  saw  and  heard,  cannot  fail  to  interest — it  may  be,  instruct, 
the  general  public.  Abounding  more  in  money  than  in  wit^ 
ihey  speedily  produce  one  or  two  volumes,  as  the  case  may 
be ;  and  in  this  mercenary  and  unscrupulous  age  there  are 
not  wanting  means  of  securing  for  them  a  little  temporary 
eclat.  Their  productions,  however,  soon  pass  to  the  general 
receptacle  of  such  worthless  wares.  They  are  known  only  for 
a  day,  and  then  numbered  with  the  things  that  are  not. 

One  bad  result  of  such  publications  is  the  general  prejudice 
raised  against  the  class  to  which  they  so  unworthily  claim  to 
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belong.  Men  now  turn  from  the  books  of  modern  travellers,  as 
amongst  the  most  vapid  and  worthless  productions  of  the  press. 
They  have  been  so  often  disappointed,  have  had  their  temper  so 
frequently  ruffled  by  the  manifest  feebleness  of  those  who  have 
undertaken  to  instruct  *  stayers  at  home,'  that  they  turn  from 
such  volumes  as  from  poor  poetry,  or  forced  wit.  Nor  is  this 
a  light  evil.  It  should  not  be  treated  thoughtlessly.  It  is 
fraught  with  bad  consequences,  and  ought  to  be  put  down. 
The  great  majority  of  our  countrymen  are  restricted  from 
foreign  travel.  A  thousand  circumstances  prevent  their  visit- 
ing distant  lands,  and  it  is  much  to  be  deplored  that  the  infor- 
mation brought  home  to  them  by  those  who  are  more  fortu- 
nately situated,  is,  for  the  most  part,  so  worthless  in  character^ 
or  so  feeble  and  unattractive  in  its  mode  of  exhibition.  There 
are,  of  course,  exceptions.  We  speak  only  of  the  general  fact, 
and  are  clear  that  we  do  not  overstate  it. 

With  such  a  class  Mr.  Laing  has  no  sympathy.  He  stands 
apart,  and  his  isolation  is  his  honor.  Instead  of  filling  his  pages 
with  trifles,  describing  what  hundreds  have  described  before, 
or  repeating  the  stale  records  of  the  *  Guide  Book,'  he  looks 
with  a  keen  eye  on  the  facts  around  him,  notes  the  more  impor- 
tant of  them  in  brief  and  appropriate  speech,  and  seeks  to 
combine  the  general  mass  in  illustration  or  enforcement  of 
principles  which  bear  on  the  welfare  of  society.  There  is  little 
or  nothing  of  personal  incidents  in  this  volume.  It  makes  no 
pretension  to  anything  of  the  kind.  It  is  a  collection  of  obser- 
vations, or  rather  of  disquisitions,  on  a  few  facts  clearly  stated, 
and  these  recur  so  often — are  so  perpetually  coming  up — as  to 
give  an  appearance  of  repetition  to  some  portions  of  the  work. 
We  feel  continually  that  we  are  in  the  companionship  of  a 
sound-minded  reflecting  man,  one  who  looks  intelligently  on 
the  order  of  things  about  him,  is  quite  competent  to  follow  ont 
what  he  deems  its  natural  sequence,  and  who  actually  does  so 
without  regard  to  the  acceptance  or  disfavor  of  his  reflections. 
Mr.  Laing  is  a  reasoner  more  than  an  observer,  a  philosopher 
rather  than  a  mere  traveller.  Not  that  he  is  deficient  in  the 
latter  of  these  capacities.  He  has  a  keen  perception  and  a 
discriminating  judgment,  but  the  ratiocinative  faculty  is  so  pre- 
dominant, that  it  is  needful  to  look  carefully  at  his  premises. 
Oive  him  these,  and  his  conclusions  follow ;  but  we  are  not 
always  prepared  to  do  so,  and  are  therefore  compelled,  in  some 
oases,  to  difler  from  his  views.  We  do  this,  however,  with 
hesitation.  Infallible  as  critics  are,  we  suspect  our  own  judg- 
ment when  it  stands  opposed  to  his  conclusions,  and  feel  in^ 
elined  to  review,  again  and  again,  the  grounds  of  our  decision 
before  finally  adopting  it    In  a  few  instances  we  suspect  that 
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a  tendency  to  hasty  generalization,  founded  on  a  partial  array 
of  facts,  has  led  him  astray ;  while  in  others,  the  seyerity  of 
the  judgments  pronounced,  seems  to  indicate  the  absence  from 
his  thoughts  of  some  mitigating  circumstances  which  candor 
should  have  noted. 

The  volume  before  us  is  specially  interesting  to  Englishmen, 
as  pertaining  to  the  home  of  their  forefathers.  The  Juti,  Angli, 
and  Frisi,  mentioned  by  Bede,  who  invaded  England  in  the 
fifth  century,  came  unquestionably  from  Denmark,  three  dis- 
tricts of  which  are  still  called  Jutland,  Angeln,  and  Friesland. 
There  are  numerous  points  of  affinity  between  the  character 
and  habits  of  the  Danish  people  and  those  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  Mr.  Laing  visited  Denmark  with  the  expectation  of 
finding  such  to  be  the  case,  and  his  inquiries,  he  tells  us, 
<  proved  that  this  handful  of  people^  not  exceeding  a  million 
and  a  half  in  numbers,  had  not  degenerated  from  the 
bravery,  perseverance,  and  spirit  of  their  ancestors,  and  were 
Btill,  in  mind  and  character,  similar  and  equal  to  the  descend- 
ants of  the  same  stock  in  England  and  America.^  Our  author 
possessed  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  Danish  and  German 
languages  to  communicate  freely  with  the  people,  and  the  infor- 
mation he  obtained  is  set  forth  with  clearness  and  precision. 

The  peninsula,  extending  about  300  miles  in  length,  and 
which  separates  the  Northern  Ocean  from  the  Baltic,  is  less 
known  probably  to  Englishmen  than  any  other  tract  in  Europe, 
of  similar  extent ;  yet  it  has  strong  points  of  interest,  capable 
of  amply  rewarding  the  closest  and  most  continuous  attention. 
*  It  is,'  says  Mr.  Laing,  *  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  impor- 
tant, physical  and  geographical,  features  of  the  land  of  our  con- 
tinent.' But  it  is  not  to  the  geologist  only  that  this  portion  of 
Europe  is  fraught  with  instruction.  The  history  of  Denmark, 
so  far  as  it  can  be  traced,  is  rich  in  the  materials  out  of 
which  philosophy  is  formed,  and  to  our  countrymen  especially 
it  is  important  and  most  suggestive.  The  tribes  which  in- 
Taded  England  soon  after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  and 
established  separate  and  independent  kingdoms,  are  still  found, 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  in  the  same  locality  as  is  described 
by  our  venerable  historian. 

*  It  is  remarkable,'  says  Mr.  Laing,  *  that  the  three  tribes,  with  their 
distinct  usages,  languages,  and  idiosyncracies,  still  exist  separately,  and 
nnaroalgamated,  in  their  original  homes  in  this  peninsula.  The  Jutlanders 
speak  their  own  Danish  dialect,  live  apart,  and  are  physically  and  sociaUy 
a  diflferent  tribe  of  people  from  the  Angli,  or  inhabitants  of  the  south  of 
Sleswick,  and  of  Holstein,  who  speak  the  Piatt  Dentsch.  The  Frisians, 
who  occupy  the  islands  and  west  coast  of  the  peninsula,  from  the  Eyder 
to  the  Elbe,  are  a  distinct  peoj^e  in  dialect,  customs,  and  all  that  distin- 
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guishea  tribe  from  tribe,  from  either  of  the  other  two.  The  three  tribes 
dwell  now  m  the  homes  of  their  forefathers,  in  the  same  order  in  \diich- 
they  are  descnbed  by  Bode,  viz.,  the  Angli,  or  Germanic  people,  between 
the  Juti  and  the  Frisi.*— p.  5. 

Mr.  Laing*s  visit  was  immediately  after  the  termination  of 
the  Schleswig-Holstein  war,  in  which  the  Frankfort  Assembly^ 
nominally  representing  the  *  New  Germany'  which  was  to  be, 
demonstrated  its  disregard  of  the  highest  moral  obligations,  and 
sought  to  carry  into  practical  effect  its  own  visionary  scheme. 
The  origin  of  this  disgraceful  struggle  is  traced  with  distinct* 
ness,  and  severe  censures  are  passed  on  its  abettors. — *The 
drama,'  says  our  author,  ^  was  composed  at  Frankfoit ;  but 
here,  in  Holstein  and  Sleswick,  was  the  theatre  on  which  it  was 
played  out ;  and  liere  only  can  its  wisdom,  its  practical  appli- 
cation, its  suitableness  to  the  wants,  social  state,  and  well-being 
of  the  people  for  whom  it  was  composed,  be  examined  and 
judged  of.' 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  enter  on  a  discussion  of  the  varioua 
points  raised  by  the  contest.  Many  of  our  countrymen  were, 
for  a  time,  misled  concerning  it.  More  reflection,  however, 
and  better  information,  have  rectified  their  mistake,  and  few 
now  fail  to  rejoice  in  the  issue  of  the  war.  The  total  popula- 
tion of  Denmark  does  not  exceed  one  million  and  a  half;  and 
these  were  called  to  contend  against  forty  millions  of  the 
German  people,  or  rather  against  an  assembly  which  arrogated 
both  the  legislative  and  the  executive  functions  of  this  vast 
body.  For  a  time  the  result  was  doubtful.  The  faithless 
policy  of  Prussia  appeared  likely  to  triumph,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  done  so,  had  not  Austrian  jealousy  intervened^ 
and  had  not  Russia  been  alive  to  the  danger  of  permitting  a 
military  power  to  acquire  a  naval  station  on  the  Baltic. 

*  It  is  evident,'  says  Mr.  Laing,  *  that  the  great  object  of  the  secret 
policy  of  Prussia,  of  her  intrigues  and  hidden  action  under  the  cloak  of  the 
Frankfort  Parliament,  and  of  her  fomenting  and  aiding  with  men,  money, 
officers  of  all  ranks,  and  artillery  of  all  kinds,  the  war  against  Denmark 
after  she  had  ostensibly  concluded  a  peace  with  that  Power,  was  to  obtain 
directly,  or  indirectly,  by  her  own  means,  or  through  the  agency  and  by 
using  the  name  of  the  Frankfort  Parliament,  what  she  so  much  covets,  and 
really  wants — a  strong  naval  port  and  station  in  the  Baltic.  The  annex- 
ation of  Sleswick  to  Holstein  as  a  German  not  a  Danish  territory,  was  the 
first  and  indispensable  step  to  be  taken.  This  secret  object  explains  the 
intrigues,  frequent  tergiversation,  and  extreme  reluctance,  even  to  the  pre- 
sent hour,  of  the  Prussian  government,  in  admitting  that  the  Eyder  is  the 
boundary  of  the  German  Empire,  and  that  the  duchy  of  Sleswick  belongs 
entirely  to  the  kmgdom  of  Denmark.' — ^p.  24, 
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-  The  bay  of  Kiel  furnishes,  in  truth,  the  real  explanation  of 
the  intrigues  and  manoeuvres  of  Pnissia,  and  her  design  might 
haye  been  effected,  had  it  not  clashed  with  the  interests 
of  Austria  and  Russia.  Happily,  justice  went  hand  in  hand, 
in  this  case,  with  true  policy.  What  was  expedient  for  the 
tw^  emperors  was  coincident  with  what  was  due  to  Den- 
mark. This  is  not  always  the  case;  and  we  are,  therefore, 
gratified — in  the  absence  of  the  generous  and  high-minded — 
that  self-interest  availed  to  rescue  the  weaker  from  the  grasp  of 
the  stronger.  We  dismiss  this  subject  with  the  following  extract^ 
which,  coming  from  such  an  authority,  is  well  entitled  to  con- 
sideration : — 

'  It  cannot  be  said,  tlint  any  class  in  the  five  or  six  hundred  thousand 
inhabitants  of  Holstein  and  Sleswick — labourers,  cottai's,  small  proprietors, 
verpachtcrs,  or  large  landowners, — had  any  real  grievance  or  oppression  to 
throw  off  in  their  own  social  condition  when  their  insurrection  broke  out 
in  3Iinrcb,  1848.  They  were  unquestionably  better  off  than  the  inhabit- 
ants of  any  other  part  of  Germany,  and  the  provisional  government  then 
established  neither  stated  any  evil  nor  proposed  any  reform  in  their  mate- 
rial conditioD.  Few  individuals,  and  certainly  no  class,  were  Uving  in 
destitution  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  Taxes  were  light,  poor-rates  trifling, 
employment  abundant  in  all  the  ordinary  occupations  of  the  people.  The 
military  service  was  much  easier  than  it  could  have  been  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  "  new  Germany,*'  for  the  landwehr  were  not  sent  to  serve 
beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  small  provinces,  unless  when  the  quota  of 
Holstein  was  called  upon,  by  the  general  diet  of  the  German  empire  esta- 
blished in  1816,  to  join,  as  Holstein  was  a  member  of  the  Empire,  the 
contingents  of  the  other  members  in  the  north  of  Germany,  for  inspection 
and  review.  No  unnecessary  military  force  was  kept  up ;  substitutes  were 
allowed  for  those  who  could  not  serve  in  person.  People  were  free  to  come 
and  go  through  the  country  without  the  passport  grievance.  In  many 
parts  of  Holstein,  as  in  Ditmarsh,  along  the  Elbe,  the  Eyder,  and  on  the 
west  coast,  the  people  had  the  administration  of  their  own  affairs  in  their 
own  hands  more  entirely  than  they  have  in  England  ;  for  the  old  institu- 
tions, by  which  the  people  had  a  voice  in  the  management  of  their  local 
affairs  and  funds,  had  been  respected  during  five  centuries  by  their  nomi- 
nally despotic  Dauish  rulers.  It  would  be  gratifying  if  any  German 
writer  would  name  any  siK)t  in  Germany  in  which  the  people  enjoyed  so 
much  of  civil  liberty,  had  the  management  of  their  own  interests  so  much 
in  their  own  hands,  had  so  little  to  complain  of  from  the  acts  of  their 
government,  and  were  so  generally  well  off.' — p.  57. 

The  subject  of  education  is  frequently  recurred  to  by  our 
author,  and  his  remarks,  founded  on  close  and  extensive  ob- 
servation, are  worthy  of  notice.  Tt  is  one  of  the  themes  to 
which  bis  attention  was  continually  directed,  and  his  views  are 
recorded  without  ambiguity  or  reserve.  In  the  present  stale 
of  the  educational  question  amongst  ourselves,  it  is  gratifying 
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to  have  the  testimony  of  so  acute  and  philosophical  an  observer; 
and  an  impartial  consideration  of  it  will  aid  in  solving  some 
knotty  points  which  now  agitate  the  public  mind  of  England. 
So  far  as  our  national  experience  has  gone,  the  diffusion  of 
education  has  been  accompanied — to  say  the  least — by  a  deeper 
religious  spirit.  Much  more  than  this  might  be  alleged,  and 
our  criminal  statistics  would  bear  it  out.  Crime  has  dimi- 
nished as  education  has  progressed,  and  we  say  this 
without  questioning  the  efficacy  of  other  causes  which  have 
been  in  operation.  Nor  is  this  connexion  observable  amongst 
the  lowest  classes  only.  It  is  seen  also  amongst  those 
above  them,  as  the  improved  tone,  greater  purity,  and  more 
religious  air,  of  our  popular  literature  shows.  Our  most  distin- 
guished men  in  the  various  walks  of  literature  and  science,  are 
certainly  not  less  religious  than  were  the  same  class  some  fifty 
years  since.  Such  is  one  of  the  effects  of  our  educational 
system.  It  has  undoubtedly  its  short-comings.  It  may  not  be 
aJl  which  the  philanthropist  desires.  It  may  not  accomplish  all 
which  society  needs;  but  it  has,  nevertheless,  strengthened, 
rather  than  otherwise,  the  religious  sentiment  of  the  community ; 
and  we  are  consequently  now,  after  the  system  has  been  in 
operation  for  many  years,  nearer  the  ideal  of  a  Christian  people 
than  we  were  at  the  time  of  its  origination.  The  case,  however, 
is  vastly  different  where  an  opposite  system  has  been  tried. — 
*  The  tendency  of  education  on  the  continent  has  been  the  very 
reverse.  The  more  educated  the  people  have  become,  they 
have  become  the  less  religious.  The  highly  educated  and 
philosophic  have  run  into  mysticism,  or  into  rationalism,  or 
have  fallen,  with  the  great  mass  of  the  population  they  educate, 
or  influence,  into  a  state  of  apathy  with  regard  to  religion.' 

As  the  result  of  his  observation,  Mr.  Laing  informs  us,  and 
we  are  not  surprised  at  his  conclusion,  that  *  free-trade  in  educa- 
tion, as  in  every  other  employment,  freedom  to  the  parent  to 
clothe  the  mind  as  he  clothes  the  body  of  his  child,  according 
to  the  means  and  social  position  he  holds,  would  have  produced 
a  more  wholesome  social  state  on  the  Continent.' 

It  is  with  a  nation  as  with  an  individual — what  is  superin- 
duced by  government  control  is  comparatively  worthless.  It 
destroys  mental  independence,  generates  the  habit  of  relying 
on  that  which  is  without,  and  thus  closes  up  the  source  of 
human  energy^  and  gives  a  diminished  value  to  the  boon 
acquired. 

*  The  false  encouragement  given  to  education  and  learning  in  Germany 
— by  connecting  government  function,  political  station,  and  even  the  ordi- 
nary occupations  of  the  land  surveyor,  the  forest  bciiliff,  the  country  school- 
master, the  village  farrier,  with  examinations  and  degrees  by  boards  of 
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unrnrsitj-bred  fonetionariea — ^has  reared  this  class  of  unemployables,  and 
iBtpedes  ihe  progress  of  manufacturing  and  commercial  industry  bj  offer- 
log  to  the  youtb  the  prospect  of  a  living  in  government  employment,  or  in 
an  occupfition  fenced  in  by  a  monopoly  against  all  competition  with  those 
who  have  taken  an  examen,  as  it  is  called,  and  obtained  a  licence  or  degree 
in  it.  The  system  will  always  keep  the  German  character  what  it  is — 
incapable  of  self-government,  independent  action,  or  free  institutions, — 
learned  but  servile,  visionary,  enthusiastic  about  trifles,  and  weak.' — ^p.  38. 

It  is  to  us,  we  confess,  a  marvellous  fact,  that  some  of  our 
most  strenuous  advocates  for  free-trade  in  corn,  sugar,  and 
other  products,  are  most  clamorous  for  a  national  system 
of  education,  which  would  practically  shut  out,  if  it  did 
not  actually  prohibit,  the  competition  for  which  they  contend. 
We  say  with  Mr.  Laing  that,  *  Free-trade  in  education  is  of 
more  importance  to  society  than  free-trade  in  com  or  cotton 
goods.'  We  yield  to  none  in  deprecating  the  evils  of  popular 
ignorance,  or  in  readiness  to  adopt  every  practicable  method  to 
diminish  them ;  but  we  have  yet  to  learn  the  wisdom  of  aban- 
doning a  system  which  has  already  done  so  much,  in  deference 
to  another,  the  European  results  of  which  are,  to  say  the  least, 
most  questionable.  If  the  lowest  possible  view  be  taken  of 
education — if,  instead  of  being  regarded  as  a  training  of  the 
whole  man,  a  healthful  invigoration  of  the  intellect  and  the 
heart, — it  be  deemed  a  mere  matter  of  book-learning — the 
faculty  to  read  and  write ;  then  we  admit  that  government  may 
do  much,  and  that  the  sooner  its  efforts  are  put  forth  the  better. 
But  if  this  be  education,  what  is  it  worth  ?  A  tithe  of  the 
money  and  attention  bestowed  on  it  would  in  such  case  far 
exceed  its  value.  Mr.  Laing's  testimony  on  this  point  should 
be  well  considered.  It  is  founded  on  observation  of  the  results 
flowing  from  the  German  and  French  systems.     He  says  : — 

*  The  eondnsion  to  be  drawn  is,  that  national  education — that  is,  the 
attempt  of  a  government  to  enforce  or  diffuse  education  more  rapidly,  or 
more  widely,  than  the  wants  and  natural  progress  of  society  require,  and 
will  provide  for  spontaneously — is  worse  than  useless.  It  is  not  in  schools, 
but  in  the  drde  of  actual  affairs  in  which  the  individual  lives  and  moves 
freely,  that  his  intellectual  powers  are  formed,  and  this  formation  of  the 
intellectual  powers  is  real  education.  Freedom  of  social  action,  freedom 
to  teach  and  to  be  taught,  freedom  of  the  press,  freedom  of  opinion, 
embrace  all  that  a  government  can  do,  or  ought  to  do,  for  the  promotion 
of  education.  With  these  a  nation  will  educate  itself  according  to  its 
requirements,  and  according  to  its  natural  advance  in  material  well-being. 
Intellectual  progress  can  only  follow  material  progress.  If  the  former 
outstrip  the  latter,  either  in  the  case  of  individuals  or  of  nations ;  if  a  man 
is  studying  nseful  knowledge  in  the  encyclopaedia,  while  his  week's  income 
is  still  unearned ;  or  if  a  nation  is  cultivating  its  taste  at  the  opera,  or  in 
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the  picture  gallery,  while  its  fields  are  neglected,  and  its  work-^hopsclesertfed; 
the  results  are  not  so  happy  that  a  mse  government  should  go  out  •€£tte 
way  to  legislate  for  promoting  the  premature  advance  of  iuteilectufJ  cult 
ture.  They  will  go  hand-in-hand  if  left  to  themselves.  The  social,, pgli? 
tical,  moral,  and  religious  state  of  Germany  and  France,  now,  after  haLfr^^ 
century  almost  of  national  education  by  government  machinery,  is  not  so 
very  encouraging  that  our  legislature  should  hasten  to  adopt  any  similar 
system,  or  our  social  philosophers  to  recommend  it.' — p.  117. 

Mr.  Laing  further  protests  against  the  separation  of  religions 
and  secular  education,  as  proposed  in  the  two  Manchester 
schemes.  *  Secular  and  religious  instruction/  he  says,  *  are 
naturally  inseparable,  and  must  either  go  on  together,  under 
the  same  instructor,  and  at  the  same  hours,  or  the  religious  in- 
struction must  be  made  a  secondary  branch  of  national  educa- 
tion, and  will  either  be  dropped  altogether,  or  given  very 
imperfectly,  if  disunited  from  that  moral  and  physical  know- 
ledge, which  is  the  illustration  of  religion.' 

As  the  general  result  of  his  observations,  be  contends  that 
our  people  are  educating  themselves,  and  that,  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  the  voluntary  principle  is.  and  always  will  be,  snpe- 
rior  to  any  principle  of  state  establishment  or  encouragement. 
He  is  not,  however,  opposed  to  government  aid  in  all  cases. 
To  the  Prussian  system,  marked  at  once  by  monopoly  and  com- 
pulsion, he  is  a  determined  opponent ;  but  bis  objection  does 
not  lie  against  the  application  of  national  funds  to  educational 
pui*poses,  in  the  circumstances  of  the  Danish  people,  and 
within  the  limits  observed  by  them. 

*  Here,'  he  says,  '  school  education  is  the  only  education  the  mind  can 
receive  ;  and  here  it  has  been  eminently  beneficial.  The  state  has  wisely 
avoided  tbe  tyrannical  step  of  the  German  governments,  of  making  school 
attendance  compulsory,  and  the  dangerous  step  of  placing  all  education  in 
the  bands  of  a  licensed  corporate  body  of  teachers.  It  is  quite  free  to  any 
one  who  pleases  to  open  a  school ;  and  to  parents  to  send  their  children 
to  school  or  not,  as  they  please.  If  the  young  people  are  sufficiently 
instructed  to  receive  confirmation  from  the  clergyman,  or  to  stand  ao 
examination  for  admission  as  students  at  the  university,  where  or  how  Uiey 
acquired  their  instruction  is  not  asked.  Government  has  provided  schools, 
and  highly  quaUfied  and  well-paid  teachers,  but  invests  them  with  no 
monopoly  of  teacliing,  no  powers  as  a  corporate  body,  and  keeps  them  dis- 
tinct from,  and  unconnected  with  the  professional  body  in  the  university. 
Owing  to  these  differences,  the  educational  system  in  Denmark  has  worked 
much  more  beneficially  for  the  people,  and  safely  for  the  government,  than 
the  system  of  Prussia  or  France.' — p.  386. 

We  shall  not  stop  to  inquire  how  far  the  favorable  judgment 
implied  in  this  passage  is  correct.     That  the  Danish  system  is 
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inoomparably  superior  to  the  German  we  freely  admit.  On  this 
point  we  agree  with  our  author,  and  facts  place  the  matter 
beyond  reasonable  doubt.  Did  space,  however,  permit,  we 
should  venture  to  suggest  that  the  beneficial  results  of  the 
former  might  have  been  insured,  not,  indeed,  so  rapidly,  but 
with  less  admixture  of  evil,  from  the  voluntary  system,  the  effi- 
ciency of  which,  in  our  own  case,  Mr.Laing  so  earnestly  contends 
for.  But  there  are  other  topics  requiring  notice,  and  we  must 
therefore  turn  from  this  tempting  field. 

By  the  act  of  the  Danish  Diet  of  1660,  the  government  of 
Denmark  was  rendered  absolute,  and  such  it  continues  to  the 
present  day.  This  settlement  was  efiected  by  the  joint  efforts  of 
the  sovereign  and  the  people,  in  antagonism  to  the  clergy,  and 
great  nobility.  It  united,  in  fact,  the  king  and  people,  relieving 
the  latter  from  manifold  oppressions  to  which  they  were  pre- 
viously liable.  *  Every  act  of  government  since  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  has  been  received  as  emanating  from  the  king 
himself,  and  has  kept  alive  a  spirit  of  loyalty  not  to  be  found 
in  the  present  age  in  any  other  continental  kingdom.'  The 
secluded  position  of  Denmark,  the  little  intercourse  it  holds 
with  other  nations,  and  its  slight  dependence  on  their  pro- 
ducts, have  gi'eatly  contributed  to  this  result.  It  has  a  style 
both  of  manners  and  of  thinking  peculiarly  its  own,  exhibiting 
with  much  of  the  culture  of  modem  civilization  the  habits 
and  ideas  of  the  middle  ages.  Many  of  our  readers  will  pro- 
bably be  surprised  at  the  intelligence  and  general  information 
possessed  by  the  people.  Mr.  Laing  tells  us  that  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  many  of  the  Danish  officers,  whom  he  found  to 
*  be  highly  educated,  gentlemanly  men,  superior  in  tastes  and 
acquirements  to  the  majority  of  our  officers.' 

The  population  of  Denmark  increases  very  slowly.  It  is 
altogether  agricultural,  and  the  great  majority  of  the  estates  are 
in  the  hands  of  small  proprietors.  The  number  of  estates  in 
Denmai'k  Proper  belonging  to  the  nobility  and  gentry,  and 
having  manorial  rights  attached  to  them,  does  not  exceed  800, 
while  there  are  63,700  of  smaller  dimensions  in  the  hands  of 
peasant  proprietors.  There  are  also  about  10,000  copyholders, 
who  hold  land  on  leases,  transferable  by  sale  or  inheritance, 
and  about  56,300  others  who  hold  on  life-rent,  or  long  leases, 
without  the  right  of  alienation.  The  means  of  subsistence 
happily  exceed  the  wants  of  the  community,  and  so  far,  therefore, 
as  our  author's  testimony  is  concerned,  it  is  directly  opposed 
to  the  theory  which  maintains  that '  population  increases  more 
rapidly  than  subsistence  where  the  land  of  a  country  is  held  by 
small  working  proprietors.'  There  is  consequently  an  absence  of 
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extreme  poverty,  and  Mr.  Laing  goes  so  far  as  to  affirm  that 
'  this  little  country  of  Denmark  is  the  most  favourable  in 
Europe  to  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the  working  man.* 
In  England  the  agriculturists  clamor  for  protection,  but  in 
Denmark  the  trading  and  manufacturing  classes  do  so. 
Such  is  the  selfishness  which  universally  pervades  our  nature. 
The  circumstances  of  man  may  vary,  but  self  is  the  idol  before 
which  he  bows  at  all  times,  and  amongst  all  people.  The 
principle  of  protection,  though  not  applied  to  agriculture,  has 
wide  and  stringent  operation  in  Denmark. 

'  Every  trade  is  carried  on  by  members  of  a  corporate  body,  consisting 
of  the  master  workmen  of  that  trade.  They  can  admit  or  reject  claimants 
to  the  privilege  of  carrying  on  their  branch  of  industry  in  their  town  or 
locality.  They  limit  the  number  of  masters  entitled  to  exercise  their  trade 
in  it,  the  number  of  apprentices  and  journeymen  each  master  may  employ, 
and  the  time  these  must  serve  in  each  stage  of  their  business.  They 
examine  and  certify  their  proficiency,  and  control  the  conditions  and  wages 
on  which  they  are  engaged.  The  corporation  system  exists  in  more  vigour 
in  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  than  in  any  other  countries.' — p.  301. 

The  capital  of  Denmark  does  not  belong  to  the  ancient  cities 
of  Europe.  It  was  but  a  fishing-village  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  twelfth  century,  and  did  not  constitute  the  royal  residence 
and  capital  until  long  afterwards.  The  city  has  been  subjected 
to  numerous  fires  and  bombardments,  and  though  not  beautiful 
or  picturesque  from  without,  ^  is  now  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
modem  cities.*  Mr.  Laing  institutes  an  extended  comparison 
between  the  capitals  of  Denmark  and  Scotland,  and  though  a 
native  of  the  latter  country,  his  verdict  is  given  in  favor  of 
Copenhagen. 

*  Both  cities,*  he  remarks,  *  are  capitals,  or  chief  seats  of  civil  administration, 
courts  of  law,  and  various  departments  of  public  business,  for  populations  of 
about  equal  amount,  Scotland  and  Denmark  having  each  about  a  million  and 
a  half  of  people,  and  the  expenditure  of  income  by  professional  men,  lawyers, 
and  those  connected  with  the  public  business  of  the  country,  and  by  private 
gentlemen  of  no  business  who  have  retired  with  moderate  fortunes,  gives 
the  chief  means  of  subsistence  to  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of 
both ;  each  city,  also,  is  the  centre  of  education,  fashion,  conveniences,  and 
luxuries,  from  which  country  towns  and  populations  are  supplied,  and  is  a 
kind  of  entrep6t,  rather  than  a  manufacturing  city.  A  literary  tone  pre- 
dominates in  a  society  so  composed,  although  the  individuals  composing 
it  may  not  be  literary  men.  They  are  men  of  exercised  minds,  and 
thus  Copenhagen  and  Edinburgh  resemble  each  other  in  the  numbers, 
composition,  means  of  subsistence,  and  general  character  of  the  social  body 
in  each.  It  is  remarkable  enough  that  in  the  capital  of  the  most  absolute 
monarchy  in  Europe,  according  to  its  ground  principle,  the  influences  of 
education  and  of  public  opinion  on  government,  are  more  efficient  than  in 
any  of  the  most  liberally  constituted  monarchies  on  the  Continent :  and,  in 
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priratc  soetety,  the  mao  of  talent  in  literature  or  the  fine  arts  stands  on  a 
footii^  of  greater  equality  with,  or  rather  of  greater  superiority  over,  the  mere 
ndbleiuan,  functionary,  or  man  of  wealth,  than  in  any  other  city.  Holberg, 
Thorwaldsen,  Ohlenschlager,  and  of  living  witnesses.  Oersted,  H.  C. 
Andersen,  Frederika  Bremer,  could  bear  testimony  to  tlds  peculiar  trait  of 
ci\ilization  and  intellectual  culture  in  the  Danish  capital ;  and  in  this  also 
its  social  state  is  similar  to  that  of  Edinburgh.  The  literary  corps  in 
Copenhagen  appears  to  be  as  numerous  and  as  active  as  that  of  the  Scottish 
capital.  Its  members  produce  on  an  average  of  years  about  seventeen 
periodical  works,  and  about  twenty-one  weeldy  and  daily  newspapers,  and 
these  are  supported  principally  by  town  readers,  for  every  little  country 
place  has  its  own  newspaper.  Edinburgh  scarcely  supports  a  daily  paper, 
and,  but  for  the  country  circulation,  the  weekly  or  twice  a  week  Edinburgh 
newspapers  could  scarcely  subsist.  The  periodical  crops  in  the  fields  of 
literature  vary  considerably,  no  doubt,  from  year  to  year  in  amount  of  value ; 
but  the  literary  men  of  Copenhagen  publish  at  least  as  many  works,  and 
of  as  high  pretensions,  in  the  course  of  a  year,  as  appear  from  the  Edin- 
buigh  press.' — p.  340. 

There  axe  six  hundred  circulating  libraries  in  Denmark,  and 
our  most  popular  works  are  speedily  translated  for  the  amuse- 
ment or  instruction  of  their  subscribers.  *  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
novels,'  says  our  author,  '  are  as  common,  and  as  well  under- 
stood in  Denmark,  in  their  Danish  dress,  as  in  England.  The 
works  of  Dickens,  Thackery,  Bulwer,  James,  are  ti'anslated 
as  fast  as  they  appear,  are  read,  admired,  or  talked  of,  as  much, 
or,  indeed,  more,  I  think,  than  in  England — at  least  I  have  been 
asked  by  ladies  what  we  thought  in  England  of  novels  of 
Bulwer,  and  James,  of  the  merits  or  names  of  which  I  was 
living  in  the  most  innocent  and  contented  ignorance.' 

Some  of  the  facts  mentioned  by  Mr.  Laing  startle  us,  and 
maj  well  serve  to  check  our  national  vanity.  Aalborg,  for  in- 
stance, the  most  northerly  town  in  Jutland,  with  a  population 
of  6000  only,  has  a  classical  school  for  the  higher  branches  of 
education,  together  with  an  institute  and  six  burgher  schools  for 
the  lower  branches.  It  has  also  a  public  library  of  12,000 
volumes,  a  circulating  library  of  2000,  several  private  collections 
and  museums,  a  dramatic  association,  and  two  club-houses  for 
balls  and  concerts.  Wyborg,  the  most  ancient  town  in  Jutland, 
with  a  population  of  3000,  ^  has  its  newspaper  three  times  a 
week,  its  classical  school,  its  burgher  school,  its  public  library, 
circulating  library,  and  its  dramatic  association.'  Randers, 
again,  distant  from  Wyborg  about  twenty-five  English  miles, 
has  ^  for  its  6000  inhabitants,  a  classical  school,  several  burgher 
schools,  one  of  which  has  above  300  children  taught  by  the 
mutual-instruction  method,  a  book  society,  a  musical  society,  a 
circulating  library,  a  printing  press,  a  newspaper  published 
three  times  a  week,  a  clubhouse,  and  a  dramatic  society.' 
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Several  other  instances  are  mentioned,  and  on  a  view  of' the 
whole  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  the  conviction  that  the  taste  Ua 
reading,  and  other  mental  occupations,  greatly  exceeds  what 
can  be  found  in  towns  of  the  same  class  in  our  own  country. 
We  are  not,  therefore,  surprised  to  learn  that  drunkenness  has 
disappeared.  We  need  scarcely  say  that  it  was  vastly  different 
in  former  days.  Fifty  years  ago  the  north  of  Germany  and 
Denmark  sustained  a  dishonorable  pre-eminence  in  this  matter. 
The  habit  of  dram-drinking  was  universal,  but  it  *is  now 
giving  way  so  completely,  that  it  would  be  thought  as  odd  or 
disreputable  now  to  take  a  dram  in  the  morning  or  forenoon,  as 
it  would  be  in  England  among  our  upper  educated  classes.  I 
have  not  seen,'  Mr.  Laing  tells  us,  *  a  drunken  man  in  Den- 
mark or  the  duchies,  although  I  have  been  liAing  very  much  in 
country  krosy  or  ale  and  spirit-houses  in  the  villages.' 

Before  closing  we  must  advert — though  hurriedly — ^to  one 
other  topic.  The  ferocious  character  of  our  penal  code  was 
until  lately  the  opprobrium  of  the  nineteeth  century.  Happily 
it  has  been  mitigated,  but  strange  to  say,  there  are  men — 
ay,  and  good  men  too — ^who  regard  this  with  disfavor,  and 
call  upon  us  to  stop  short  in  the  career  of  amelioration. 
They  dread  the  evils  which  would  follow  a  further  mitigation  ol 
our  Draconian  code.  Fear  makes  them  cruel,  and  the  functions 
of  the  hangman  are,  in  consequence,  sacred  in  their  eyes.  We 
would  send  such  to  Denmark,  and  if  they  did  not  there  learn 
the  expediency  of  abolishing  capital  punishments,  we  should 
apply  to  them  the  old  proverb — *  There  are  none  so  blind  as 
those  who  will  not  see.'  Referring  to  this  subject,  Mr.  Laing 
remarks : — 

*  The  abolition  of  the  punishment  of  death,  in  all  cases,  was  proclaimed 
in  Denmark  in  the  beginning  of  this  century,  while  England  was  still 
hanging  three  or  four  petty  offenders  of  a  morning,  for  the  edification  or 
amusement  of  the  people.  Denmark  has  quelled  an  insurrection  and 
defeated  the  rebel  army,  although  assisted  by  her  faithless  ally  Prussia,  in 
one  of  the  most  bloody  battles  of  the  age,  by  the  science  of  her  educated 
officers,  and  the  courage  and  loyalty  of  her  troops.  But  while  France, 
Prussia,  Austria,  are  condemning  to  death,  or  chains,  hundreds  of  indivi- 
duals on  the  bare  suspicion  of  being  concerned  in  imaginary  conspiracies 
got  up  by  the  police,  and  imposed  upon  the  credulous  and  weak  govern- 
ments, in  Denmark  no  blood  has  been  shed  on  the  scaffold,  and  no  politi- 
cal offender  has  been  committed  to  prison,  in  consequence  of  this  rebellion. 
The  traitors  and  rebels  have  been  simply  deprived  of  the  power  of  being 
traitors  and  rebels  again,  and  have  been  dismissed  to  the  punishment  of 
ignominy  in  public  opinion,  and  of  their  consciousness  of  merited  degra- 
dation.'— p.  438. 
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'I  We  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Laing  "with  much  respect,  and  with 
nMtny  thanks  for  the  information  he  has  furnished  us.  His 
volume  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  valuable  of  its  class,  and 
we  warmly  commend  it  to  our  readers. 


Abt.  IV. — The  Beauties  of  ike  Bidle  ;  An  Argument  for  Inspiration,  in 
Ten  Lectures,    By  William  Leask.     London :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

3.  The  Bible  and  the  Working  Classes;  being  a  Series  of  Lectures  delivered 
to  the  Working  Classes  of  Bradford,  m  1851.  By  Alexander  Wallace. 
London  :  Hamilton  and  Adams. 

We  class  the  above  two  books  together  as  similar  in  subject, 
and  not  dissimilar  or  unequal  either  in  execution  or  in  design. 
Both  are  tributes  to  the  excellence  of  the  Bible,  and  both  pro- 
fess to  lead  arguments  in  behalf  of  its  inspiration ;  both  are 
written,  too,  with  much  ability,  and  display  on  the  part  of  their 
audiors  deep  reverence  and  glowing  affection  for  the  Word  of 
God.  Ere  speaking  farther  of  their  character  and  claims  we 
have  a  few  general  remarks  to  offer. 

It  is  curious  to  notice  how  many  books  have  been  written  of 
late  on  the  subject  of  the  Bible.  We  have  had,  first,  the  ^  Bards 
of  the  Bible,'  and  since  these  have  appeared  the  *  Battles  of  the 
Bible,'  tlie  *  Boys  of  the  Bible,'  *  What  the  Bible  is,  does,  and 
teaches'  and  now  we  have  the  volumes  in  hand,  upon  the 
^  Beauties  of  the  Bible,'  and  its  relation  to  the  working  classes. 
Glad  as  we  are  to  see  such  wide  attention  directed  to  the  Word 
of  God,  and  convinced  as  we  are  that  the  very  different  modes 
of  enforcing  Bible  truth  and  illustrating  Bible  beauty  pursued 
by  these  various  authors  cannot  fail  to  produce  good  results,  it 
is  not  without  a  certain  degree  of  concern  that  we  have  watched 
the  working  of  the  necessity  which  seems  to  have  called  them 
forth.  When  apologies  for  the  Bible  become  rife,  it  is  clear 
that,  in  the  estimation  of  many,  its  authority  is  sinking,  and  its 
glory  beginning  to  decay.  And  we  could  have  wished  that  either 
of  the  authors  before  us  had  given  us  a  chapter  on  this  special 
topic — Why  is  the  Bible  held  in  less  estimation  by  multitudes 
than  it  was  once  ?  To  supply  this  lack  of  service,  we  have  not 
at  present  room,  but  we  must  tlirow  out  a  few  hints  on  what  we 
deem  a  matter  of  great  moment. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  state  what  we  think  are  some  of  the 
principal  causes  why  the  Bible  has  undergone  a  degree  of 
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depreciation.  There  m,  of  course,  first,  the  natnral  enmity  ivhioh 
exists  in  men's  minds  against  its  moral  preeepts,  and  the  lofitjr 
spiritnal  ideal  it  presents.  That  there  is  sach  a  baseness  inhuman 
natare  it  were  vain  to  deny.  We  find  something  like  it  in  other 
things  besides  the  depreciation  of  the  Bible.  The  spirit  which 
underrates  genius  and  literature,  which  finds  even  Shakspeare 
and  Milton  overrated,  which  holds  at  arm's  length  every  new 
effort  of  genius  till  it  has  acquired  a  name,  which  sees  no  beauty 
in  the  most  glorious  diamond  till  it  is  called  the  *  mountain  of 
light,'  and  which  quaiTcls  with  Nature  herself;  finding  this  land- 
scape too  tame,  and  that  mountain  too  low,  is  a  variety  of  the 
same  spirit  which,  wearied  of  hearing*  the  Bible  always  called 
the  ^  just,'  is  seeking  to  ostracise  it  for  ever.  There  is,  however^ 
this  difference — the  hater  of  poetry  and  nature  expresses  prin- 
cipally his  own  selfish  sense  of  intellectual  inferiority ;  the  hater 
of  the  Bible,  his  conscience- stricken  sense  of  depravity.  Besides, 
the  book  is  not  only  too  high,  but  too  holy  for  him.  Hence  be 
hates  it  with  a  hatred  compounded  of  the  envy  of  imbecility  and 
the  rage  of  guilt.  In  vain  to  tell  him  that  it  is  a  friend,  that,  it 
means  him  well,  and  wishes,  by  the  very  storms  of  its  iBvec* 
tives  against  sin,  to  drive  him  on  toward  the  haven  of  his  hap- 
piness. He  is  determined  to  resist  its  benevolent  interference, 
and  would  contemptuously  unloosen  die  rough  grasp  whieh  is 
dragging  him  to  heaven.  Notwithstanding  all  our  boasted 
refinement  and  progress,  we  are  afraid  that  the  hatred  of  the 
Bible,  in  a  great  number  of  cases,  may  be  resolved  now,  as  tor^ 
merly,  into  the  love  of  those  sins,  whether  of  soul,  body,  or 
spirit,  whieh  the  Bible  condemns. 

But,  secondly,  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  Bible 
has  been  among  us,  and  the  familiarity  to  which  it  has  been 
admitted,  have,  however  unjustly,  operated  upon  many  minds 
against  it.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  an  admirer  to  come  too 
near  a  master-piece  of  painting,  to  have  it  always  hanging  up  in 
his  private  apartment,  or  to  get  a  long  and  favourite  poem  by 
heart.  The  flush  of  novelty  and  the  feeling  of  surprise  once 
over,  indifference  is  very  apt  to  succeed.  That  the  Bible 
retains  such  freshness  to  Uiis  hour,  and  is  continually,  to  carefol 
and  loving  eyes,  disclosing  new  beauty  and  new  meaning,  is  a 
striking  evidence  of  its  divinity.  But  it  is,  at  the  same  time, 
undeniable  that  thousands  of  our  fastidious  and  fashionable 
readers  are  tired  of  the  Bible.  Willing  to  grant  in  words  all 
yon  please  to  say  about  its  paramount  truth  and  power, 
they  nevertheless  feel  it  in  their  hearts  to  be  a  bore  ;  it  seems  to 
belong  to  another  age  ;  it  is  at  best  a  strange  star  in  a 
strange  firmament ;  and  they  turn  with  eagerness  to  the  last 
paradoxes  and  impieties  firom  Emerson  or  the  last  witticisms 
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and  ocidities  from  the  pen  of  Dtokeas.     This  ought  not  so  to  be, 
but  moat  certainly  this  is. 

Thirdly.  The  vast  multiplication  of  other  books  has  been 
prejudicial  to  the  power  of  the  Bible.  The  mass  of  periodicals,, 
pamphlets,  and  fictions  pouring  from  the  press  in  our  day  has 
too  often  acted  as  a  grave-stone  upon  the  word  of  God.  For 
ages  the  Book  had  no  competition  to  encounter.  In  many 
houses  it  was  alone  ;  in  others  it  was  flanked  by  volumes  which 
were  expressly  founded  on  it,  which  sought  to  illustrate  or  to 
defend  it.  We  even  yet  now  and  then  stumble  upon  lowly 
dwellings,  where  the  whole  library  consists  of  a  Bible,  a  '  Pil- 
grim's Progress,"  and  a  few  simple  books  or  tracts.  But  this  is 
die  exception.  More  frequently  you  find  the  Book  elbowed  by 
Shelley's  ^  Queen  Mab,'  Cooper's  '  Purgatory  of  Suicides,'  or 
other  productions  worse  still,  which  have  no  mark  or  likelihood 
except  from  the  irirulent  hatred  and  slanderous  falsehood 
they  have  directed  against  the  Bible.  And  even  in  libraries 
where  snch  books  dare  not  show  their  unclean  visages,  you  can 
easily  discern  that  the  Bible  holds  a  divided,  if  not  a  disputed 
dominion,  and  that  the  '  Waverley  Novels,'  Macaulay's  *  Eng- 
land,' ^  Vanity  Fair,'  and  ^  In  Memoriam,'  are  far  more  valued 
than  the  oracle  of  the  living  God.  Tkei/  are  read,  devoured, 
dog-earc^d ;  it  lies  like  a  mummy  carefully  wrapt  up  in  its  case ; 
or  if  occasionally  lifted,  it  is  with  an  air  of  patronage  and  deco- 
rous insult.  A  thing  of  Heaven,  it  has  yet  unquestionably  suf- 
fered from  the  competition  of  earth. 

Fourthly.  We  find  this  in  part  accounted  for  on  the  principle 
of  reaction.  With  the  reverence  of  the  past  for  the  Bible  there 
was  a  degree  of  superstition  mingled.  The  matter,  the  sub- 
stance, the  spirit,  the  genius,  and,  within  certain  limits,  the  style 
of  Scripture  cannot  be  reverenced  too  profoundly.  But  our 
fathers  carried  reverence  to  a  ridiculous  excess.  While  the 
papists  showed  their  stupid  respect  for  it  as  the  Thibet  people  do 
theirs  to  the  Grand -Lama,  by  shutting  it  up,  our  ancestors  found 
its  every  'if'  and  'and'  equally  inspired,  and  shrank  from  touch- 
ing it  with  the  point  of  the  critical  rod.  It  was  as  if  men,  in 
honour  of  their  Mother  Earth,  were  to  see  sacrilege  in  the  use 
of  the  spade  or  plough,  or  as  though  admirers  of  the  sun  were 
to  break  the  telescopes  which  showed  the  inequalities  upon  his 
surface  and  the  spots  upon  his  disk.  As  this  folly  still  prevails 
to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  church,  we  forbear  characterizing 
it  in  full.  Enough  at  present  to  notice  the  fearful  evils  to  which, 
by  a  sure  and  a  foreseen  reaction,  it  has  led.  '  Bibliolatry  * 
has  led  to  biblioclasm.  Men,  from  believing  that  there  was 
scarcely  a  recognisable  human  element  in  Scripture,  have  leapt 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  divine  one.     Nor  will  many 
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of  them,  we  fear,  retrace  their  steps  till  the  question  of  inspira* 
tion — in  other  words,  of  the  relation  and  proportion  of  the  divine 
and  human  elements  in  the  book  of  God  has  been  set  by  some 
master-hand  upon  its  proper  foundation. 

Fifthly.  In  connexion  with  our  last  remark,  we  notice  the 
evil  which  the  Bible  has  sustained  from  the  distance  at  which 
it  has  been  placed  from  the  wants  and  feelings  of  onr 
modem  humanity.  It  has  been  regarded  too  much  as  an 
oracle,  and  too  little  as  a  friend;  it  has  been  shut  up  and 
secluded  by  a  rail  of  false  reverence  instead  of  running  down 
and  mingling  with  the  general  current  of  society ;  it  has  been 
regarded  as  a  Sabbath-day  book,  and  not  as  a  book  for  every 
day — and  for  all  classes  and  ages.  Its  width  of  view,  its 
warm-hearted  tenderness,  its  cosmopolitan  spirit — ^its  love  to 
the  human  race,  have  been  overlooked;  while  attention  has 
been  too  much  turned  to  its  gloomier  aspects  and  sterner 
truths.  Men  have  acted  like  those  who,  in  reading  a  book  of 
medicine,  should  stop  at  the  diagnosis  of  the  symptoms,  and 
omit  the  paragraphs  describing  the  means  and  process  of 
the  cures.  This,  again,  we  trace  to  the  influence  of  popery. 
Partly,  in  respect,  and  partly,  in  terror,  it  insulated  the  word  of 
God ;  and  invested  it  with  a  false  and  hollow  dignity,  pompously 
burying  it  as  Glenara  his  bride,  before  she  was  dead.  Very 
differently,  we  conceive,  must  the  first  Christians  have  used  the 
letters  of  Paul,  as  well  as  the  other  inspired  documents.  They 
would — genuine  love-letters  as  they  were — lay  them  in  their 
bosoms,  read  them  with  rapture,  water  them  with  their  tears, 
and  make  them  the  kind  companions  of  their  solitary  and  social 
hours.  How  different  this  from  the  silly  and  superstitious 
reverence  of  after  days  ! 

Sixthly.  Owing  to  this  grand  mistake,  certain  demands  were 
made  of  the  Bible,  which  time  and  culture  have  proved  to  be 
exorbitant,  and  which,  not  being  satisfied,  have  tended  to 
injure  it  in  general  repute.  A  certain  vulgar  faultlessness  was 
believed  to  exist  in  it  It  must  be  one  of  those  ^  perfect  monsters 
which  the  world  ne'er  saw !' — ^just  as  there  are  still  wiseacres 
who  insist  on  it,  that  the  earth,  when  originally  created,  was 
*  one  entire  and  perfect  chrysolite' — that  the  magnificent  moun- 
tains and  rocks  of  its  present  form  are  ruins — and  thai  its 
volcanoes  and  earthquakes  are  the  tokens  and  voices  of  (}od*s 
anger  against  the  human  race.  Some  practised  on  the  Bible 
the  plan  of  the  Virgilian  lots,  and  found  an  oracle  in  its  every 
aperturam  libri.  Others  detected  mysteries  in  the  depths  of  itsr 
plainest  sentences — nay,  in  the  hollows  of  many  of  its  separate 
words  ;  others  imagined  that  it  was  designed  to  teach  complete 
and  final  systems  of  astronomy,  geology,  &c. — ^nay,  that  every 
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modern  discovery  was  to  be  found  in  cypher,  somewhere  or 
Other,  iu  its  pages.  This  egregious  nonsense  was  sure  by  and 
bye  to  provoke  reaction  by  the  common  rationalistic  denial 
of  all  superior  worth  and  divinity  in  the  Scriptures.  This 
position  wo  deem  hopeless  and  absurd.  But  it  is  equally 
impossible,  in  an  age  like  ours,  to  maintain  the  other.  The 
Bible,  like  nature,  has  its  inequalities — its  valleys  and  thickets, 
as  well  as  its  clear  eminences.  You  can  open  it  without  find- 
ing anything  expressly  suited  to  your  emergency.  Mysteries 
have  often  been  imagined  in  its  words  where  they  did  not 
exist  It  teaches  no  systems  of  science  or  philosophy  what- 
ever, and  does  not  even  predict  the  particulars  of  our  present 
advancement  in  either.  It  was  undoubtedly  an  error  and  a 
crime  in  those  who  felt  this  to  leap  to  the  other  extreme,  and 
ignore  the  numberless  marks  of  a  divine  origin,  which  the 
Bible  nevertheless  possessed ;  but  it  were  also  an  error  and  a 
wrong  in  us  not  to  record  this  as  one  of  tlie  causes  which  have 
oontiibuted  to  so  sad  a  result 

Seventhly.  The  attacks  which  have  of  late  thickened  around 
the  authenticity  of  the  letter  of  inspiration  have  had  their  own 
share  in  lowering  its  credit  with  many.  Not  that  we  think 
these  attacks  successful.  They  have  not  added  materially  to 
the  objections  and  difficulties,  propounded  by  that  respectable 
person  Tom  Paine  in  the  last  century.  They  have  told  only — 
when  they  have  told  at  all — against  Bibliolatry,  which  is  not  to 
bo  identified  with  the  Bible  itself.  Still  the  frequency  of  such 
assaults,  the  pertinacity  of  the  assailants,  the  comparative 
decency  of  their  language,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  their 
writings  now-a*days  circulate,  have  served  to  nourish  a  belief 
among  great  classes  of  the  community,  that  the  Bible  has 
suffered  some  new  and  deadly  damage,  if  it  has  not  been 
entirely  defeated.  The  smoke  is  not  fairly  off  the  field  of 
battle ;  and  till  it  has  risen,  the  true  position  of  our  army 
cannot  be  seen.  Not  till  then,  will  it  be  found  that  not  one 
of  our  battalions  is  dispersed,  and  not  one  of  our  standards  has 
beeii  taken. 

Eighthly.  This  impression  of  partial  defeat  has  principally 
spread  among  a  class  who  were  most  susceptible  of  being 
injured  by  it — we  mean  the  lower  ranks.  They  have  not  been 
taught  the  habit  of  weighing  moral  evidence.  They  do  not 
understand  the  principle  of  probabilities.  Everything  with 
them  must  be  dogmatically  certain,  or  demonstrably  false. 
Scripture  difficulties  gOy  therefore,  much  farther  with  them  than 
with  the  cultivated.  They  have  got,  in  our  age,  precisely  that 
degree  of  the  little  learning,  which,  on  religious  matters,  is  such 
a  dangerous  thing.     Like  the  vulgar  in  Christ's  day,  they  still 
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seek  for  a  sign — and  would  wish  to  see  the  truth  of  Christianity 
whispered  in  the  wind,  or  trumpeted  in  the  thunder,  or  written 
around  the  sun.  Their  imperfect  culture  has  taught  them  to 
reject  ghosts ;  and  they  would  wish  to  reject  God  and  Christ 
too.  Add  to  this  their  frequently  immoral  habits,  their  political 
resentments,  their  suspicion  of  clergymen,  and  the  little  time 
they  have  for  thinking  or  reading  on  religious  topics  at  all. 
Hence,  alas !  the  *  big  ha'  Bible,'  once  their  fatlier's  pride,  is  no 
longer  a  source  of  solace  or  pride  to  millions  of  our  working 
men,  who  have  become  hard-eyed  infidels,  or  bitter  scoffers,  or 
utterly  careless  and  indifferent  on  the  subject. 

Ninthly.  We  must  trace  much  of  the  evil  we  are  deploring 
to  the  church,  the  pulpit,  and  the  religious  press.  They  have 
not  commended  the  Bible  as  they  should  have  done  to  the 
minds  of  men.  Too  often  they  have  taught  the  false  notions 
of  a  bygone  age  in  reference  to  it.  Sometimes,  instead  of  £ELirly 
meeting,  ministers  have  roared  and  dogmatized  down  the 
doubts  which  were  given  them  to  solve.  Many  of  our  American 
brethren  seem  anxious  to  preserve  the  Bible,  principally  as  a 
padlock  on  the  chains  of  the  slave ;  or  else,  because,  in  their 
judgment,  it  contradicts  the  plainest  deductions  of  modem 
science.  And  time  would  fail  us  to  speak  of  the  twaddle,  the 
cant,  the  affected  piety,  the  commonplace,  the  envy,  the  bigotry, 
the  ignorance,  and  the  party-spirit  to  which  the  divine  Book  is 
used  as  a  stalking-horse  in  the  present  day.  Coleridge  wished 
for  a  book  entitled  *  Christianity  Defended  against  its  Defenders.' 
The  second  volume  might  be  entitled  *  the  Cause  of  the  Bible 
pleaded  against  Bibliolatr}',  Bigotry,  Cant,  and  Spiritual  Conceit 
— as  well  as  against  Rationalism,  Infidelity,  Vice,  and  Popular 
Ignorance.' 

Finally,  we  think  we  discern  in  the  depreciation  of  the  Bible 
one  part  of  a  great  and  awful  process  through  which  God  is 
conducting  Christianity  in  our  time.  It  is  one  of  severe  sifting, 
but,  one  out  of  which  good  must  spring.  Let  ns  ever  distin- 
guish between  things,  and  mere  circumstances  and  words. 
Christianity  is  one  thing,  and  churches  are  another ;  Christiiinily 
is  one  thing,  and  creeds  are  another ;  Christianity  is  one  diing, 
and  even  the  best  of  our  present  schemes  for  its  promotion,  and 
the  strongest  of  its  external  evidences,  are  another,  and  the 
time  seems  come  when  God  is,  in  his  providence,  to  strike  these 
one  after  another  away — to  stamp  age  and  decrepitude  upon 
them  all — to  strip,  as  it  were,  our  religion  into  its  primitive 
power  and  simplicity,  and  not  till  it  be  thus  stripped  will  it 
be  able,  like  a  naked  Athlete,  to  gain  the  race.  Let  the 
sifting,  we  say  fearlessly,  go  on.     Things  must  be  worse  ere 
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^tiey  are  better.  Let  intellectual  men  continue  to  flock  away, 
A8,  alas !  they  are  flocking  from  our  churches — ^let  philosophers 
aj^id  physicists  take  the  untruth  of  Christianity  for  granted  and 
laugh  at  you  if  you  deny  their  statement, — let  politicians  treat 
it  simply  as  an  earthly  fact,  and  a  matter  of  mere  polity, — ^let 
misled  and  unhappy  men  of  genius  rave  at  it  as  '  having  gone 
out,'-let  even  some  fnendlj  critics  of  the  evidences  find  them 
but  problematical : — ^all  this  might  have  been  expected — all  this 
had  been  foretold — all  this  is  rather  to  be  in  the  mean  time 
desired — ^all  this  never  touches  the  real  merits  of  the  Christian 
case,  or  affects  the  verdict  which  man's  conscience  and  his  heart 
have  long  ago  returned  in  favour  of  real  Christianity.  All  this, 
while  thinning  our  professed  ranks,  ought  to  intensify  the  zeal, 
hope,  and  activity  of  those  who  remain,  and  all  this  will  serve 
to  prec^itate  the  crisis  we  see  before  us,  when  men  in  their 
misery  and  darkness,  sick  of  mere  science,  mere  literature, 
mere  philosophy,  mere  political  advancement,  mere  religious 
naturidism,  shall  return  to  the  Bible,  and  shall  ask,  crave,  and 
obtain  a  sublimer  form  of  Christianity  than  the  world,  since  the 
£rst  century',  has  ever  seen. 

We  must  not,  we  repeat,  confound  the  battlements  of 
Christianity  with  Christianity  itself.  These  are  often  in  reality 
the  objeots  of  assault,  and  while  we  are  trembling  for  the  founda- 
tions, the  adversary  may  be  only  seeking  to  pull  down  the 
external  buttresses.  Church  establishments,  for  instance,  are 
but  battlements  —  crazy  and  condemned  battlements  —  and 
not  Christianity.  Let  them  fall,  as  soon  as  God  pleases ! 
Popery  is  another  battlement,  still  more  rotten,  and  reel'mg 
to  its  fall,  its  very  splendour  the  ghastly  lustre  of  leprosy 
like  that  which  shone  in  ancient  infected  dwellings,  and  not 
Christianity.  Let  it  fall  suddenly  and  soon !  Even  creeds, 
excellent,  and  in  the  main  true,  as  many  of  them  are — even  our 
ooclesiastical  organizations,  powerful  as  they  seem,  even  our 
pulpits,  great  as  the  good  they  still  do,  even  the  offioe  of  the 
ministry,  honoured,  and  deservedly  honoured  as  it  still  is,  even 
our  external  evidences  and  popular  views  of  inspiration,  are 
but  battlements,  and  not  Christianity.  Christianity  is  indepen- 
dent of  them,  and  though  they  were  all  ignored  to-morrow,  she 
would  remain  intact ;  her  doctrijtes,  her  £Eicts,  her  spirit,  her 
blessed  hopes,  and  her  text-hook  -would  still  survive,  for  they 
belong  to  the  imperishable,  the  infinite,  and  the  divine. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  on  the  subject  of  the  cure 
for  the  disease,  the  causes  of  which  we  have  thus  partially 
indicated.  This  to  be  complete  would  include,  besides  defences 
and  panegyrics  on  the  Bible,  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the 
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question  of  inspiration,  a  more  profound  and  thorough  discus- 
sion of  the  relations  which  the  Bible  sustains  to  modem  pro- 
gress, culture,  and  society,  and  the  infusion  of  a  more  humane 
and  liberal  spirit  into  the  morality  and  the  theology  of  the 
churches.  These  might  not  altogether  stop  the  infidel  torrent 
'which  has  set  in,  and  which  must  run  its  coursey  but  they  would 
tend  to  recommend  the  Bible  to  many  who  are  at  present 
sceptical  of  its  supreme  authority,  and  would  <^eer  and  comfort 
others  whose  hearts  are  trembling  for  the  ark  of  God. 

Whatever  dangers  are  rising,  or  may  yet  arise,  around  the 
Scriptures,  we  need  scarcely  remind  Christians  of  the  duty 
which  these  very  perils  enforce,  of  clinging  with  renewed  zeal 
and  determination  to  The  Book.  There  is  none  like  it.  Were 
it  surrendered,  the  broadest  calamities  would  rush  upon  the 
world.  The  moral  sun  of  the  earth  were  extinguished.  The 
analogy  is  perfect  There  may  be  larger  and  brighter  lumi- 
naries in  the  universe  than  the  sun  ;  but  he  is  our  sun ;  and  the 
man  were  a  blasphemer  or  a  lunatic,  who  should  refuse  to 
acknowledge  his  sovereignty,  or  to  walk  in  his  beams.  So  it 
were  possible  to  conceive  a  clearer  revelation  of  God's  will 
than  in  the  Bible ;  but  it  is  our  BibUy  the  unparalleled,  un- 
approached  luminary  of  the  soul  and  conscience  of  man ;  and 
till  a  new  and  more  glorious  Day-star  appear,  woe  to  those  who 
venture  to  deny  or  to  depreciate  its  just  claims  ! 

Mr.  Leask's  volume  is  entitled,  *An  Argument  for  Inspira- 
tion.' This,  however,  describes  rather  its  aim  than  its  result 
It  is  not  a  connected  or  linked  chain  of  argument  at  all.  It  is 
a  series  of  interesting  and  eloquent  papers  on  some  of  the 
more  prominent  characteristics  of  the  sacred  volume.  The 
first  lecture  is  on  the  Structure  of  the  Bible ;  the  second,  on 
the  Poetry  of  the  Bible ;  the  third,  on  the  Dreams  of  the  Bible ; 
the  fourth,  on  the  Biography  of  the  Bible ;  the  fifth,  on  the 
Morality  of  the  Bible ;  the  sixth,  on  the  Parables  of  the  Bible ; 
the  seventh,  on  the  Predictions  of  the  Bible;  the  eighth,  on  the 
Miracles  of  the  Bible ;  the  ninth,  on  the  Design  of  the  Bible ; 
and  the  tenth,  on  the  Destiny  of  the  Bible.  It  is  perhaps  a  little 
hypercritical,  but  we  should  be  glad  if  Mr.  Leask  had  chosen 
another  title  than  *  The  Beauties  of  the  Bible.*  The  alliteration 
is  all  very  well,  but  the  title  leads  the  reader  to  expect  a 
dissertation  on  the  literary  merits  of  the  Scriptures,  and  he  is 
rather  surprised  to  find  chapters  on  the  Miracles,  the  Predic- 
tions, and  above  all  on  the  Destiny  of  the  Bible.  This,  how- 
ever, is  an  objection  which  leaves  the  substance  of  the  book 
untouched.  That  certainly  possesses  much  merit,  and  is  calcu- 
lated to  be  of  extensive  usefulness.     Admirably,  in  general. 
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with  great  clearness,  acuteness,  liveliness,  and  unction,  does 
Mr.  Leask  dilate  upon  the  literary,  moral,  and  spiritual  glories 
of  the  book  of  God.  He  writes  con  amove ;  he  throws  his  whole 
soul  into  the  subject.  This  holy  enthusiasm  is,  indeed,  one  of 
the  principal  charms  of  the  work,  and  redeems  its  fault  of  occa- 
aional  commonplace  in  thought,  and  occasional  rhetorical  dif- 
foseness  and  declamation  in  language.  It  is  a  book  not  to  be 
judged  from  what  may  be  called  its  fine  passages,  which  some- 
times rather  mar  the  effect,  but  from  the  mass  of  vigorous, 
wholesome,  and  well-expressed  thought  which  it  contains. 
It  is,  perhaps,  not  quite  so  well  written  as  his  *  Footsteps  of 
the  Messiah,*  and  not  nearly  so  elaborate  and  systematic  as  his 
'Ghreat  Redemption;*  still  it  probably  will  be  more  popular 
than  either. 

We  have  left  ourselves  no  room  for  quotations.  We  refer 
our  readers  to  the  book  itself,  and  especially  to  the  opening 
passage  on  the  Morality  of  the  Bible,  to  the  ingenious  explana- 
tion of  our  Lord's  parables,  to  the  entire  chapter  on  the  Bio- 
graphy of  the  Bible,  and  to  many  passages  of  much  energy  and 
interest  in  the  Predictions  and  the  Design  of  the  Bible.  We 
pray  heartily  that  the  book  may  be  blessed  in  the  proportion 
of  its  own  merits  and  its  author's  pious  and  ardent  intentions. 

Mr.  Wallace's  Tolume  consists  of  a  series  of  lectures  de- 
livered in  Bradford  on  the  Sabbath  afternoons  to  the  working 
classes.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  he  has  done  great 
good  to  the  persons  whom  he  more  especially  addressed. 
His  lectures,  if  not  so  elaborate  as  Mr.  Leask's,  are  equally 
sound,  solid,  and  energetic.  They  have  done  much  good  to 
those  for  whom  they  were  at  first  designed,  and  we  cordially 
wish  that  the  benefit  may  be  extended  to  thousands  more. 


Aat.  V.  —  Eidoire  de  la  Restaur atUm,     Par  Alphonac   de  Lamartine, 
Tomes  lU.  et  IV.     Paris :  Fume  et  Cie.     1852. 

to  these  two  volumes  Lamartine  continues  with  great  dramatic 
power  the  story  of  the  Restoration.  His  style  rises  to  the 
Boblime,  in  some  places;  his  descriptions  are  vivid  in  the 
extreme ;  his  narrative  is  terse,  vigorous,  and  clear ;  his  appre- 
eiation  of  character  powerful,  though  tainted  on  one  side  by 
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invective,  ou  the  other  by  favouritism.  In  the  present  Tolumes, 
as  in  the  first,  lie  is  influenced  too  much  in  his  apprecia- 
tion of  the  emperor's  character  and  acts  by  his  personal 
feeling  towards  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte.  He  exaggerates 
his  weaknesses ;  he  is  severe,  not  beyond  truth,  but  bitterly  and 
in  tones  not  precisely  those  of  the  historian ;  while,  by  way  of 
contrast,  he  upholds  the  Bourbons,  vaunts  them  to  die  skies, 
and  lauds  them  in  terms  which  tlieir  subsequent  conduct  never 
justified.  But  this  is  Lamartine's  characteristic.  He  does 
nothing  by  halves.  He  is  bitter,  sarcastic,  severe,  or  he  is 
laudatory  in  the  extreme.  With  regard  to  the  Bourbons,  they 
are  the  family  of  his  ancient  love,  of  his  youth,  and  despite  his 
somewhat  poetical  and  sentimental  republicanism,  there  is  still 
a  lingering  affection  in  his  heart  for  them. 

Lamartine  is  not  a  republican,  certainly,  of  the  Roman 
school,  nor  indeed  of  the  Athenian.  His  nature,  except  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  is  too  feminine,  too  poetical,  too 
sensitive,  to  be  that  stem  man,  whose  immutable  principles 
are  to  him  founded  on  faith  and  reason,  and  who  is  the  only 
republican  who  can  ever  be  permanently  useful  to  his  cause. 
He  is  essentially  a  vain  man,  he  loves  renown  and  glory 
as  much  as  the  most  warlike  of  his  countrymen;  he  loves 
show  and  glitter,  and  noise  and  bustle,  where  there  are  waging 
flags  and  smiles  of  beauty — but  he  has  neither  that  combination 
of  Danton  and  Washington  which  makes  the  republican  of 
the  European  school,  nor  that  patience,  without  which  all 
degrees  of  liberalism  are  useless.  He  is  an  ambitious  and 
an  impulsive  man.  He  describes  himself  to  a  certain  degree 
in  his  sketches  of  Ney  and  Labedoyere.  Carried  away  by 
his  feelings,  in  1848,  he  was  a  republican,  and  had  he  been 
elected  president  would  have  remained  so,  and  done  his  duty 
honestly  and  sincerely.  But  any  other  republic  than  his  own 
is  to  him  insupportable,  and  hence  a  secret  leaning  towards 
the  ancient  race  of  kings.  Alongside,  beneath  the  traditional 
Bourbons,  Lamartine  would  not  feel  himself  in  the  shade,  he 
would  bow  where  all  bended,  but  since  he  was  arbiter  of  the 
destinies  of  France  during  two  months,  Lamartine  has  regarded 
all  elected  or  usurping  power  as  his  rivals.  Hence  his  really 
virulent  opposition  in  1848  to  Greneral  Cavaignac,  and  hence, 
in  part,  the  massive  blows  which  he  deals  upon  the  head  of  the 
defunct  empire  and  emperor.  We  should  never,  while  studying 
the  present  work,  lose  sight  of  this — ^not  that  we  consider  the 
character  of  Napoleon,  as  here  painted,  either  overdone  or  too 
Uack,  but  that  we  object  to  the  way  in  which  it  is  done. 

With  these  few  preliminary  remarks  we  continue  our  analysis 
of  a  work,  which  deserves — as  a  specimen  of  style,  a  beautiful 
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picture,  and  an  epic  poem — a  place  in  the  libraiy  of  every 
stadent  of  grave  and  light  literatare.  Lamartine  is  magnitioent 
as  a  writer,  whatever  may  be  his  faults  as  an  historian,  or  his 
peculiarities  and  weaknesses  as  a  politician.  Whether  as  royalist 
or  democrat,  conservative  or  radical,  an  impulsive  man  makes 
a  feeble  politician ;  but  this  very  failing  aids  a  poet  in  carrying 
away  the  feelings  and  imaginations  of  his  readers. 

Lamartine  exaggerates  the  scorn  and  hatred  of  the  people 
against  Napoleon,  as  he  fled  like  a  great  criminal  to  Elba,  but 
does  not  probably  overstate  his  own  feelings : — 

'  He  went  not  like  Diodetian  or  Charles  Y.,  like  those  princes  satiated 
by  empire  and  weary  of  human  grandeur,  who  only  abandon  a  throne 
from  the  unchangeable  disgust  of  ambition,  and  who  only  look  back  to 
deplore  the  years  they  have  lost  seeking  happiness  in  ruling  men.  He 
weut  not  to  seek,  full  like  them  of  a  second  illusion,  peace  in  the  gardens 
of  Salona,  or  holiness  in  a  monastery.  He  departed,  conquered,  humi- 
liated, betrayed,  abandoned,  irritated,  embittered,  scarcely  feigning,  and 
feigning  ill,  a  forced  resignation  to  the  ingratitude  and  cowardice  of  his 
lieutenants,  accusing  his  people,  cursing  his  brothers,  regretting  his  wife, 
his  son,  his  palaces,  his  crowns ;  incapable  of  bending  to  any  private  con- 
dition however  splendid,  and  having  so  young  and  for  so  long  a  period 
contracted  such  a  habit  of  power,  that  to  live  with  him  was  to  reign, 
and  that  not  to  reign  was  worse  than  to  die.  He  went  not  then  without 
hope  of  return,  and  without  having  plotted  already  in  his  thoughts,  with 
himself  and  with  his  rare  partisans,  the  first  thread  of  the  net  which  he 
hoped  one  day  to  cast  from  his  island  over  the  continent.  Princes  of 
royal  blood,  bom  upon  thrones,  abdicate  sometimes  sincerely,  because 
they  bear  with  them  and  find  again,  so  to  speak,  their  grandeur  in  their 
name  and  in  their  blood.  Usurping  powers  who  have  raised  themselves 
to  empire,  even  by  glory,  never  wholly  abdicate,  because  descending  from 
the  throne  they  find  nothing  save  their  original  condition,  and  because 
they  look  upon  it  as  the  humiliation  of  their  pride.  Such  was  Napoleon. 
The  immense  renown  which  he  carried  into  exile,  and  which  was  to  follow 
his  name  into  posterity,  sufficed  him  not  He  wished  to  live  in  the  pos- 
session of  power,  and  to  die  on  the  eminence  of  the  throne  where  he  had 
ascended.' — ^Vol.  iii.  pp.  2,  3. 

That  the  people  rejoiced  at  peace,  and  were  utterly  weary  of 
the  reign  of  the  genius  of  war  is  true,  but  that  generally  itiey 
wished,  as  at  Orgen,  to  hang  him,  is  doubtful.  Lamartine 
describes  Napoleon  leaving  France,  followed  by  universal 
execration,  and  returning  amid  doubtful  enthusiasin.  But  the 
most  interesting  portion  of  the  present  volumes  is  the  return ; 
we  cannot  pass  it  over : — 

*  On  the  26th  February,  in  the  night,  he  was  present,  with  a  serene 
brow,  his  mind  seemingly  at  ease,  his  conversation  free  and  floating,  at  a 
ball  which  the  Princess  Panhnc  Borghese  gave  to  the  officers  of  his  amy. 
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to  the  foreigners,  and  the  principal  inhabitants  of  the  island.  He  spoke 
at  some  length  on  divers  subjects  with  some  English  travellers,  whom 
curiosity  had  brought  from  the  continent  to  this  fete.  He  went  away 
late,  taking  with  him  General  Bertrand  and  General  Drouot.  "  We  start 
to-morrow,"  said  he,  in  a  tone  which  prohibited  discussion  and  commanded 
mute  obedience ;  *'  seize  in  the  night  all  the  sliips  at  anchor,  let  the  com- 
mander of  the  brig  the  *  Inconstant'  receive  orders  to  go  on  board,  to  take 
the  command  of  my  fleet,  and  to  prepare  everjthing  for  the  embarking  of 
the  troops ;  let  my  guard  go  on  board  to-morrow  in  the  day ;  let  no  sail 
leave  the  ports  or  the  bays  until  we  arc  at  sea.  Until  to-morrow,  let  no 
one,  save  yourselves,  know  my  design."  The  two  generals  passed  the  rest 
of  the  night  in  preparing  for  the  execution  of  the  orders  they  had  received. 
The  f6te  of  the  Princess  Pauline  could  still  be  heard  in  the*stillness  of  the 
night,  when  the  thoughts  of  the  emperor  had  already  crossed  the  sea,  and 
all  was  preparing  in  his  residence  for  departure.  The  officers  and  troops 
received,  at  sunrise,  without  astonishment  and  without  hesitation,  orders 
to  prepare  for  embarking.  They  were  in  the  habit  of  never  reasoning 
about  obedience,  and  of  confiding  in  the  name  which,  for  them,  was 
destiny.  In  the  middle  of  the  day,  the  chaloupe  of  the  brig  *  Inconstant ' 
came  for  the  emperor  himself.  He  went  on  boiird,  saluted  by  cannon,  by 
the  acclamations  of  the  people,  by  the  tears  of  his  sister,  and  was  received 
on  board  the  brig  by  four  hundred  grenadiers  of  his  guard,  already 
embarked.  The  three  little  trading  vessels  seized  in  the  night  had  received 
the  rest  of  his  troops,  amounting  in  all  to  about  a  thousand  men.  The 
certainty  of  success  illumined  the  face  of  Napoleon,  and  this  confidence 
was  reflected  upon  the  face  of  his  soldiers.  The  sea  was  propitious.' — 
lb.  pp.  34-36. 

His  fleet  carried  four  hundred  grenadiers,  two  hundred 
infantry  of  the  guard,  two  hundred  Corsican  chasseurs^  and  a 
hundred  Poles.  Shortly  after  their  departure,  they  were  all 
busily  copying  the  proclamations  of  their  emperor ;  while  doing 
so  a  French  brig  of  war  hailed  the  '  Inconstant,'  and  asked  news 
of  Napoleon,  who  himself,  through  a  speaking  trumpet,  assured 
them  that  he  was  well.  On  the  first  of  March  they  reached  the 
Golfe  Juan  and  landed,  and  were  received  coolly  by  the  people, 
and  at  Antibes  twenty-five  of  his  men,  sent  to  proclaim  the 
government  of  Napoleon,  were  taken  prisoners.  Leaving  these, 
and  astounded  at  his  first  failure,  he  began  his  march  on  Lyons, 
distributing  his  proclamations.  After  numerous  failures  at 
Cannes,  Grasse,  Ceman,  Baremc,  Digne,  Gap,  Corps,  at  none 
of  which  places  did  he  recniit  a  man,  he  left  Mure : — 

*  The  emperor,  on  leaving  la  Mure,  composed  his  vanguard  of  a  hundred 
picked  men,  under  the  orders  of  Cambronne.  Carabronne,  advaucing 
towards  a  bridge  at  some  distance  from  la  Mure,  found  himself  face  to 
face  with  a  new  battalion.  The  envoy  he  sent  forward  to  treat  was 
repelled.  The  emperor  informed  of  this,  sent  again  one  of  his  oflUccrs,  the 
chef  d*€9cadron  Eaoul,  to  address  the  battalion  which  refused  to  open 
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tlie  road  to  him.  Eaoul,  menaced  by  the  fire  of  the  battalion,  came  back 
without  his  voice  being  heard.  Napoleon  felt  that  the  time  was  come  to 
try  the  effect  of  his  personal  ascendancy  in  the  eyes  of  his  own 
soldiers.  He  passed  through  his  column,  ordering  it  to  halt,  and  advanced 
at  a  walk  on  his  horse,  almost  alone,  in  front  of  his  army.  The  peasants 
scattered  through  the  field,  made  a  hedge  upon  the  sides  of  the  road, 
seemed  to  remain  neuter  between  the  two  causes,  looking  on  only  with 
the  curious  indifference  of  the  people  at  the  combat  of  audacity,  of  which 
they  were  the  price.  Some  rare  cries  of  Vive  VEmperenr  rose  here 
and  there  from  the  popular  groups.  Some  encouragements  in  a  low 
tone  bade  Napoleon  dare  everything.  It  was  one  of  those  solemn 
moments  when  a  whole  people  seem  to  hold  their  respiration,  not  to  trouble 
by  their  breath  the  hesitating  decree  of  destiny  which  is  about  to  be  pro- 
nounced, and  when  the  scales  of  the  balance,  ready  to  lean  to  one  of  two 
causes,  are  about  to  carry  the  whole  world  along  under  the  influence  of  the 
slightest  chance.  A  cry  may  awake  a  nation,  a  silence  repel  an  audacity, 
a  ball  shot  by  chance  from  the  gun  of  a  soldier  may  shatter  an  enterprise 
with  the  loss  of  the  great  man  in  whose  breast  it  was  conceived.  Such 
was  at  this  moment  the  mute  and  wavering  situation  of  the  two  armies, 
of  Napoleon  and  of  the  people. 

'  Napoleon  at  this  moment  was  equal  to  his  design.  The  man  so  feeble 
on  the  ISth  Brumaire,  retreating  disconcerted  and  almost  fainting  in  the 
arms  of  his  grenadiers ;  the  man  so  perplexed  at  Fontainebleau  before  the 
insoleuce  of  his  revolted  marshals ;  the  man  so  powerless  and  so  subju- 
gated since  at  the  Elysee  by  the  pressure  of  some  legislators  and  some 
traitors,  was  without  effort  and  without  display  a  hero  before  the  bayonets 
of  the  fifth  regiment.  Whether  he  felt  the  certainty,  given  him  by  his 
accomplices  of  Grenoble,  that  all  hearts  beat  for  him  in  this  battalion, 
or  whether  the  habit  of  arms  on  the  field  of  battle  made  him  fear  death 
less  by  fire  than  by  the  sword,  or  whether  his  soul  had,  since  his  resi- 
dence in  Elba,  concentrated  all  its  forces,  in  expectation  of  this 
supreme  moment,  and  that  he  judged  his  design  well  worth  a  life,  he 
hesitated  not  He  neither  pressed  nor  slackened  his  march.  He  ad- 
vanced to  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  row  of  bayonets  that  made  a 
wall  across  the  road.  He  alighted  from  his  horse,  gave  the  reins  to  one 
of  his  Poles,  folded  his  arms  upon  his  breast,  and  advanced  with  a 
measured  step  like  a  man  going  to  execution.  It  was  the  phantom  of 
the  ima^iiuition  of  the  people  and  the  army,  appearing  suddenly  and  as 
if  leaviug  the  tomb  between  the  two  Frances.  He  wore  the  costume  under 
which  all  remembrances,  legends,  and  pictures  had  engraven  him  in  every 
heart,  the  military  hat,  the  green  uniform  of  the  c/tasseurs  of  the  guard, 
the  riding-coat  of  dark  coloured  cloth,  open  and  floating  over  his  coat, 
high  boots,  and  spurs  sounding  on  the  ground ;  his  attitude  was  that  of 
reflection  which  nothing  moves,  and  of  peaceable  command  that  doubts 
not  it  will  be  obeyed.  He  descended  a  slope  of  the  road,  inclined 
towards  the  regiment  he  was  about  to  address.  No  group,  either  before 
him,  or  on  one  side,  or  behind,  prevented  his  being  seen  in  his  presti- 
ffiettx  loneliness.  His  face  stood  out  alone  and  marked  against  the  back- 
ground of  the  road  and  in  the  blue  of  the  sky.  To  strike  such  a  man 
was,  for  the  soldiers  who  recognised  in  him  their  ancient  idol,  not  com- 
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baiifig  but  assassinating.  Napoleon  had  calculated  afar  off  this  challenge 
of  glory  to  the  humanity  and  heart  of  the  French  soldier.  He  was  not 
deceived,  but  it  was  necessary  to  be  a  profound  genius  to  dare  it,  and 
Napoleon  to  execute  it.  His  grenadiers  at  a  great  distance  from  him  had 
their  guns  under  their  arms  and  reversed  in  sign  of  peace. 

*  The  chtfde  bcUaillon  of  the  fifth  regiment,  perhaps  using  Tiolence 
against  his  feelings  from  duty,  or  knowing  beforehand  the  resolution  of 
the  soldiers  not  to  strike  their  emperor,  and  wishing  only  to  intimidate 
the  army  of  Napoleon  by  the  literal  gesture  of  discipline,  ordered  his 
battalion  to  fire.  The  soldiers  appeared  to  obey  and  levelled  their  guns 
at  Napoleon.  But  he,  without  stopping  or  showing  the  least  emotion, 
advanced  to  within  ten  steps  of  the  arms  presented  at  his  breast,  and 
raising  that  ringing  voice  which  had  frequently  commanded  manoeuvres 
in  the  field  of  review  and  battle :  "  Soldiers  of  the  fifth  regiment  of  the 
liae,"  said  he,  slowly  opening  his  breast  and  presenting  it  to  their  shots, 
'*  if  there  be  one  amongst  you,  who  would  kill  his  emperor,  he  can  do  so. 
Here  I  am." 

'  None  answered.  All  remained  motionless  and  silent.  The  soldiers 
had  not  loaded  their  arms.  They  feared  themselves.  They  had  made 
the  gesture  of  obedience  and  of  fidelity  to  discipline,  and  they  thought 
their  duty  done.  The  heart  could  now  freely  burst  forth.  It  alone  burst 
forth.  At  first  a  thrill  of  feeling  was  felt  in  the  battalion,  some  of  the 
arms  were  levelled,  then  many  more,  then  all.  Some  officers  went  away 
and  took  the  road  to  Grenoble,  not  to  be  led  away  by  the  emotions  of 
their  companions,  others  wiped  their  eyes,  and  carried  away  by  their 
soldiers,  put  their  swords  in  the  sheath.  A  cry  of  Vive  VEmpereur  burst 
from  the  battalion,  answered  by  the  cry  of  Vive  le  cinquieme  de  ligne  from 
the  grenadiers  of  the  guard  afar  off.  The  ranks  broke,  the  soldiers 
rushed  with  the  people  around  the  emperor,  who  opened  his  arms  to  them; 
his  own  s(ddiers  rushed  forward  and  mingled  in  one  exclamation  and  in 
one  group  with  those  of  the  fifth.' — lb.  pp.  39-63. 

This  opened  the  way  to  Grenoble,  where  he  was  rapturously 
received  by  soldiers  and  people,  by  Labedoyere  and  Dumoulin, 
while  the  royalist  authorities  vrent  out  at  the  opposite  gate  to 
Bourgoing.  The  people  fraternized  with  the  soldiers,  and  the 
Emperor  ultimately  reached  Paris,  where  the  king,  unlike  his 
confident  ministers,  was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  consternation. 
Lamartine  narrates  with  vigour  the  preparations  for  defence,  the 
departure  of  the  princes  for  the  army,  the  equivocal  position  of 
Louis  Philippe,  the  solemn  declarations  of  Soult  and  Ney  against 
Napoleon,  the  stupor  of  Paris  at  the  news,  the  secret  uneasiness 
of  the  army,  and  the  vacillation  of  the  civil  functionaries,  the 
nobility,  the  mercantile  and  the  working  classes,  all  of  whom 
were  horror-struck  at  the  idea  of  war : — 

*  Mothers,  whom  couscriplions  had  robbed  of  their  sons,  saw  them 
again  torn  from  their  homes,  to  die  on  the  frontiers  or  in  a  foreign  land. 
The  emigrants  who  had  i-etumed  with  the  princes  foresaw  new  exile.     The 
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pn^iietors  of  naiiooal  domains,  reassuml  by  the  Charte,  did  not  conceal 
ixmn  themaelves  tbat  the  unvasion  of  the  emperor,  by  bringing  back  a 
seeond  restoration,  would  bring  it  back  perhaps  irntated  and  revengeful, 
and  their  goods  be  the  ransom  of  the  re-conquered  country.  The  Orleanist 
party,  as  yet  in  the  background,  but  fall  of  foresight,  were  irritated  at  a 
second  empire  being  interposed  between  them  and  their  ambition.  The 
liberals  and  republicans,  as  yet  making  common  canse,  lost,  with  a  feeble 
restoration,  full  of  futnre  concessions,  the  hope  of  constituting  representa* 
tive  liberty,  or  of  founding  one  day  a  durable  republic,  when  the  people 
should  hare  exercised  themselves  for  sovereignty  under  the  gentle  tuition 
of  a  wise  and  aged  king.  The  idtra-royalists  ak)ne  rejoiced  in  the  mad^ 
ness  of  tiieir  confidence.' — lb.  pp.  86,  87. 

Of  the  movements  and  intrigoes  in  Paris,  for  Napoleon,  for 
the  king,  and  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  our  author  gives  an  inter- 
esting account.  Sonit,  Ney^  and  Benjamin  Constant  were 
loudest  against  the  usurper,  while  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
acted  with  manly  vigonr  and  patriotism.  As  a  general  rule, 
Paris  was  nnanimons  against  Bonaparte.  But  he  had  taken 
Lyons  without  a  struggle ;  armies  melted  away  at  his  name  and 
increased  his  force.  He  was  already  everywhere  saluted  as  the 
reigning  sovereign.  At  Lyons  he  issued  decrees  restoring  all 
his  own  officials,  expelling  all  emigrants^  restoring  the  tri- 
coloured  flag,  the  imperial  guard,  confiscating  the  property  of 
Bourbons  and  Bourbonists,  and  dissolving  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  Peers,  and  the  Charter.  Ney  soon  joined  him  with 
his  army,  and  then  he  was  at  Fontainbleau.  Meanwhile,  before 
the  great  phantom  of  the  empire,  the  monarchy  had  fled. 
General  Excelmans,  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  of  half-pay 
officers^  joined  by  a  portion  of  the  masses,  declared  for  Napo- 
leon and  took  possession  of  the  Tuileries,  where  the  emperor 
arrived  in  the  middle  of  the  night : — 

*  He  was  escorted  by  some  officers,  by  some  brave  soldiers  belonging  to 
the  different  regiments  he  had  met,  and  by  a  hundred  of  his  Poles  from 
Elbe,  true  Mamelukes  of  the  North  devoted  to  his  worship,  whose  uniform, 
physiognomy,  voice,  and  gesture  communicated,  as  he  went  along,  that 
enthusiasm,  at  the  same  time  warlike  and  servile,  by  which  they  were 
animated  towards  him.  Ilis  generals  and  faiMliers,  the  most  eager  to 
find  again  a  master,  to  become  under  him  masters  of  the  empire,  went  on 
horseback  to  meet  him.  They  surronnded  his  travelling-carriage,  at  the 
back  of  which  they  caught  sight  of  him,  pale  and  feverish,  by  the  light  of 
torches  brandished  by  cavaliers  before  the  horses.  He  entered  Paris  as  he 
would  a  bivouac  alter  a  battle.  Profound  silence  and  deep  solitude  reigned 
in  the  streets,  on  the  Boulevards,  and  on  the  quays,  which  he  followed  to 
reach  the  bridge  of  Louis  XVI.,  the  avenue  of  his  palace.  At  the 
extremity  of  the  bridge  on  the  quay  of  the  Tuileries,  some  groups  of  people, 
who  had  waited  for  him  from  dawn,  saluted  his  carriage  by  a  few  cries, 
which  were  not  echoed  on  either  bank.     The  carriage  disappeared  at  a 
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gallop  under  the  vault  of  the  galleiy  of  the  Louvre,  which  leads -from  thd 
quay  to  the  court,  and  stopped  before  the  steps  of  the  Pavilion  of  Fk)ra. 
There  he  found  himself  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  his  people,  the  people  of  hia 
camp  and  of  his  court.  The  three  or  four  hundred  soldiers  of  all  %na%  of 
all  grades,  generals,  officers,  subalterns,  privates,  spread  through  the  co^its^ 
and  panting  with  impatience,  had  scarcely  heard  the  rolling  of  his  carriage^ 
before  they  threw  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  horses,  at  the  door,  ui^fer 
the  wheels,  like  Indian  idolaters  under  the  wheels  of  their  idol,  and  opening 
the  carriage  with  the  violence  of  fanaticism,  they  bore  their  emperor  in 
their  arms,  and  carried  him,  by  the  light  of  torches,  and  with  cries  of 
delirium  and  phrenzy,  from  step  to  step,  from  landing  to  landing,  from 
hall  to  haU,  unto  the  very  cabinet  and  bedchamber  of  Louis  XVIIL,  where 
all  marked  the  precipitation  of  a  nocturnal  departure,  and  where  the  teare 
of  the  king  and  his  servants  had  not  had  time  to  dry  upon  the  fJBrewcll 
proclamation.  In  the  midst  of  this  intoxication,  all  concentrated  in  a 
small  body  of  familiers  interested  in  this  triumph,  and  in  tiie  interior  of 
his  apartments,  Napoleon  and  his  companions  of  the  Island  of  Elba  could 
not  keep  from  a  feeling  of  sadness  and  disappointment  on  seeing  the  soli- 
tude and  silence  of  the  capital.  Was  it  worth  while  to  have  traversed  the 
sea  and  France,  precipitated  his  march,  raised  an  army,  affronted  Europe,' 
to  be  received  by  the  coldness  and  terror  of  the  people,  by  isolation  and, 
by  night.'— lb.  pp.  191-198. 

The  historian  then  adds  a  few  lines  which  are  evidently  meant 
as  much  for  Louis  Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  for  his  uncle : — 
*But  if  the  people  did  not  protest  by  civic  opposition,  it 
protested  in  general,  by  its  giief  and  by  its  distance.  Never 
did  history  witness  more  audacity  in  the  usurpation  of  a  throne/ 
more  base  submission  of  a  nation  to  an  army.  France  lost. 
that  day  something  of  its  character,  the  majesty  of  its  law,  the 
liberty  of  its  respect.  Military  despotism  substituted  itself  for 
opinion.  The  pretorians  played  with  a  people.  The  lower  empire - 
of  Rome  witnessed  amongst  the  Gauls  one  of  those  scenea 
which  humiliate  human  nature  and  degrade  history.' — pp. 
194,  195. 

Lamartine  proceeds  to  show  that  the  French  people  were 
only  to  be  conciliated  by  liberty.  The  sole  policy  that  could  end 
successfully  was  a  revolutionary  policy,  capable  of  arousing  the 
sympathies  of  the  nation.  Napoleon  had  to  pretend  a  leaning  ilo 
republicanism  in  order  to  live.  He  relied  on  Fouche,  talked 
over  Benjamin  Constant,  who  had  threatened  so  much,  promised 
liberty  of  the  press,  representation,  and  succeeded  in  putting 
down  every  insurrectionary  movement,  even  in  La  Vend^.  The 
episode  of  the  Duchess  d'Angouleme  at  Bordeaux  is  touolung, 
eloquent,  powerful.  It  is  one  of  the  writer's  most  exquisite  . 
morccaux.  It  will  be  read  apart,  like  the  murder  of  the  Duke 
D'Enghien,  as  a  splendid  epic.  At  Bordeaux,  as  elsewhere,  the 
people,  believing  in  constitutional  liberty  and  peace  wiih  the 
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BotniMnMt  gaye  waj  with  difficulty  to  the  military.  The  Tisit 
of  the  dachess  to  the  barrackSi  and  her  failure,  is  admirablr 
told. 

All  was  settled  in  France  ^hen  once  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
dTAngonl^e  had  yielded,  but  Europe  was  now  to  decide  her 
future  fiite.  Napoleon  from  the  day  of  his  landing  from  Elba 
bad  talked  of  peace ;  he  had  now  to  mask  his  intentions,  to 
prepare  for  war,  while  simulating  peace.  The  congress  of 
Vienna  was  still  sitting — that  immense  congress  of  emperors, 
kings,  generals,  and  diplomatists,  who  had  undertaken  to  lay 
down  permanently  the  political  map  of  Europe,  in  the  imme* 
diate  presence  of  a  hundred  thousand  foreigners,  and  with  the 
whole  eiyiliaied  world  looking  on.  Alexander,  his  wife  Eliza* 
betb,  his  brother  the  Duke  Constantine,  Nesselrode,  Stakelberg, 
and  Capo  d'Istria  his  counsellors,  Pozzo  de  Borgo,  a  Corsican, 
and  hater  of  Napoleon ;  the  king  of  Prussia,  hostile  to  Napo- 
leon as  the  murderer  of  his  wife,  with  his  brothers  William  and 
Augustus ;  the  prince  of  Hardenberg  and  the  baron  dc  Hum* 
boldt;  the  king  of  Denmark,  the  king  of  Bavaria,  the  king  of 
Wurtemberg,  the  king  of  Saxony ;  all  the  sovereign  princes  of 
the  North  and  of  Italy;  Lord  Castlereagh,  Wellington,  Blucher, 
Talleyrand,  and  the  emperor  of  Austria,  with  Eugene  Beau- 
bamais.  Such  were  the  men  who  were  astounded  at  the  news 
of  the  resurreotion  of  the  Empire.  The  sovereigns  were  furious  :-^ 
*  A  European  war  against  France,  which  had  executed  Louis 
XVI.  and  twice  crowned  Napoleon,  was  the  first  cry  of  the 
sovereigns  and  their  advisers.  Its  immediate  conquest  before 
the  nation  had  time  to  furnish  new  armies  to  Napoleon,  its 
division  afterwards,  so  that  the  members  of  this  great  body 
might  never  join  again  to  upheave  the  weight  of  the  world— 
saeh  were  the  half-spoken  resolutions.  I'he  Bourbons  had 
showed  themselves  incapable  of  reigning;  the  sovereigns  must, 
therefore,  abandon  them  to  their  fate,  and  destroy  an  empire 
of  which  they  could  neither  guarantee  the  obedience  at  home 
nor  limit  the  ambition  without.' — pp.  312,  313. 

The  Bourbons  were  thus  to  be  abandoned,  France  was  con- 
demned. Talleyrand,  however,  saved  her  for  his  own  sake, 
because  without  France  he  was  nothing. 

The  narrative  in  which  Lamartine  tells  how  Talleyrand, 
after  vast  exertions,  saved  the  desperate  cause  of  the  Bourbons, 
is  powerful  and  eloquent  It  is  history  passionately  related. 
He  aecomplished  thus  the  fate  of  Napoleon.  The  partition  of 
France  would  have  broken  up  the  congress,  and  ensured  the 
victory  of  the  usurper,  who  would  have  had  every  Frenchman 
widi  him.  War  was  in  consequence  declared  in  the  name  of  the 
Bourbons  against  Bonaparte,  who  feigned  to  disbelieve  in  hosti- 
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lities  to  die  last  moment.  But  all  were  against  iiim,  even 
'wife,  who  would  not  receive  bis  conraianications.  After  YariouB 
other  efforts,  Napoleon  tried  an  autograph  letter  to  all  ihc 
sovereigns — ^in  vain.  He  tried  to  corrupt  Talleyrand — in  vain. 
To  obtain  possession  of  his  son — rin  viun.  Meanwhile  Fonohe 
iwas  betraying  him.  Napoleon  knew  it,  but  was  afraid  to  show 
has  resentment.  He  put  off  the  day  >af  action  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, but  an  accident  set  Ekirope'on  fire. 

Murat,  son  of  a  simple  cultivator  at  Bastide,  of  Spanish  race, 
powerful,  brave,  chivalrous,  heroic,  entered  the  army  at  fifteen. 
For  five  years  he  was  a  common  soldier.  But  war  came,  and 
in  1792  his  hopes  were  realized.  At  the  end  of  ^le  year  he 
was  an  officer.  A  few  years  and  he  was  aid-'de-eamp  to  Bona- 
parte at  Milan — 

'Who  bestowed  on  liim  in  friendship  all  that  young  Murat  gave  him  in 
admiration  and  devotion,  attached  him  to  his  fortune,  took  him  to  Egypt, 
witnessed  his  cavalry  charges  against  the  Mamelukes,  understood  the 
communicative  electncity  which  his  valour  inspired  in  the  troops,  saw  in 
him  the  onward  impulse  and  enthusiasm  of  the  army,  brought  him  back 
to  France  where  he  came  to  dazzle  and  enslave  the  Directoiy,  and  confided 
to  him  the  part  of  audacity  and  armed  action  at  St.  Cloud,  on  the  18th 
Brumaire.  All  knew  how  Murat,  left  by  Bonaparte  with  his  grenadiers 
at  the  door  of  the  orangery  while  Bonaparte  entered  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred  to  apoBtrophue  and  dissolve,  received  in  his  arms  Bonaparte 
rejected,  disconcerted,  almost  fainting,  put  him  again  on  horseback,  gave 
back  audacity  to  his  resolutions,  urged  forward  his  soldiers,  concealed  his 
uneasiness,  reproved  his  retreat,  and  consummated  his  fortune  and  his 
crime  by  dispersing  with  his  bayonets  the  disarmed  representatives.' — 
pp.  365—867. 

Murat  loved  Caroline  Bonaparte.  He  dared  not  ask  for  her. 
Napoleon  ^ave  her  to  him.  The  two  families  were  henceforth 
one.  After  conquering  Naples,  Murat  became  governor  of 
Paris,  and  paved  the  way  to  the  empire  by  his  grandeur.  But 
to  his  eternal  honour  be  it  said,  he  tried  to  save  the  Duke 
D'Enghien,  and  with  Caroline  wept  his  death.  After  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  empire  he  was  great  admiral,  and  took  the 
command  of  the  cavalry.  He  became  sovereign  of  the  grand 
duchy  of  Berg,  then  conquered  Spain  with  the  promise  of 
being  its  king,  but  received  in  exchange  the  kingdom  of 
Naples: — 

'Murat  deceived,  dissatisfied,  in  despair  at  having  conquered  and 
covered  with  blood  Spain  for  another,  conceived  a  profound  resentment 
for  a  fovour  which  he  looked  upon  as  an  outrage.  He  fell  ill  of  that 
hmgpior  which  follows  disappointed  ambition.  He  refused  to  see  the 
emneror,  dint  himself  up  in  bitter  solitude,  and  at  last  received  the  thnuie 
cf  lli|)ks»  not  M  a  kingdom  hat  as  an  insult  ^nom  his  benefselor.    Ue 
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took  poueisioa  cf  it  in  1808,  drove  out  the  Englisli  £rom  the  island  of 
Caprea,  whence  thdr  flag  offended  his  eyes  in  his  palace,  dazzled  his 
people  bj^his  glcary,  attached  them  to  him  by  his  grace,  and  govemed  them 
with  a  wisdom  and  a  goodness  which  caused  him  to  be  adored  in  Italy. 
His  eomt  hnDiant  with  the  luxury  of  arms,  of  festivities,  of  pleasures^ 
was  one  contiTraed  intoxication  of  war,  ambition,  and  love.' — p.  872. 

Laouurtine  does  eredit  to  the  memory  of  a  man,  whose  son  is 
but  a  vulgar  servant  of  the  ambition  of  Louis  Napoleon : — ^  A 
crown  took  nothing  from  his  intrepidity.  He  was  still  the 
first  eavaUer  of  the  empire;  the  battle  roused  him.  But 
the  gentteness  of  his  heart  made  him  dislike  blood.  What  he 
v?anted  at  Ae  head  of  his  squadrons  was  not  the  death  of  his 
enemies,  it  was  their  flight,  and  victory.  His  bravery  was  a 
thunder-cloud  which  dispersed  everything.' — ^p.  37S. 

Murat  boasted  that  he  had  never  killed  a  man.  Daring  the 
disastrous  and  fatal  campaign  of  Moscow  he  was  Napoleon's 
right  hand,  commanding  his  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  cavalry. 
He  was  his  friend  and  companion,  soon,  however,  to  be  de* 
nounced,  because,  failing  to  rally  the  fugitives  of  the  great 
army,  he  rejoined  his  wife  and  children  at  Naples.  His  thought 
now  was  to  save  his  kingdom,  and  until  the  first  occupation  of 
Paris,  with  one  or  two  moments  of  indecision,  he  remained 
aloof  from  Napoleon,  even  at  the  last  confederacy  against  him. 
But  this  was  but  the  act  of  the  politician,  the  man  remained 
still  attached  to  his  brother-in-law. 

*A  courier  rejoined  him  on  the  13th  April,  1814,  at  twelve  o'clock, 
under  the  walls  of  Plazentia.  He  was  walking  at  this  moment  with 
General  Coletta  in  the  garden  of  a  country  house,  near  the  town  where 
he  had  established  his  head  quarters.  He  opened  his  soul  full  of  anxiety, 
of  contradictory  designs  and  remorse  to  General  Coletta,  a  man  of  good 
counsel,  of  remarkable  talent  and  resolution,  but  a  Neapolitan  attached 
above  all  to  his  country.  Murat  opened  the  letter  brought  by  the  courier, 
read  it  in  silence,  turned  pale,  moved  away  from  Coletta,  stepped  here 
and  there  without  knowing  where  he  went,  like  a  man  mortally  wounded, 
raised  his  hands  to  heaven,  looked  down  at  the  earth,  then  coming  back  to 
Ck>letta  and  some  other  generals  of  his  suite,  who  had  come  up  astounded 
at  his  attitude,  he  announced  to  them  the  taking  of  Paris,  the  dethrone- 
ment and  captivity  of  Napoleon  at  Eontainebleau,  the  irremediable  fall  of 
the  empire,  and  he  wept.  The  enemy,  the  despot,  the  tyrant,  had  dis- 
appeared from  before  his  eyes ;  in  Bonaparte  he  now  only  saw  the  friend 
fedling  at  last  under  the  blows  of  fortune,  and  falling  believing  him  faith- 
less, and  seeing  him  among  his  enemies.' — pp.  392,  393. 

De^>ite  the  secret  conventions  between  Murat  and  die  allied 
sovereigns,  it  was  determined  to  dethrone  the  upstart  king. 
Marat  knew  it,  and  when  the  plan  of  a  return  from  Elba  was 
opened  to  him,  he  received  the  news  with  delight.     He  heard  of 
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the  landing  with  secret  rapture,  though  with  feigned  indignation ; 
but  soon  ^rew  off  the  mask  and  declared  war  against  the  ooaJi- 
tion.  His  heroic  and  desperate  attempt  is  picturesquely  told. 
The  whole  narrative  reads  like  a  romance  of  chivalrjr«  It 
failed,  however, — he  lost  his  throne,  and  compromised  the  cause 
of  Napoleon. 

The  fourth  volume  recoimts  with  tragic  power  the  last 
desperate  attempt  of  Napoleon  to  regain  his  empire,  and  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  an  admirable  narrative  of  the  batUe  of 
Waterloo.  This  volume  merits  more  attention  than  we  have 
apace  to  offer ;  but  the  whole  work  will  shortly  be  before  us, 
^hen  we  hope  briefly  to  analyse  the  remaining  volumes.^ 

Our  notice  is  founded  on  the  French  edition,  but  the  work  has 
been  published  in  this  country  under  the  personal  superinten- 
dence of  the  author.  It  is  issued  in  a  cheap  forni)  in  order  to 
prevent  piratical  competition,  and  is  well  entitled  to  what  it  can 
scarcely  fail  to  obtain,  a  very  wide  circulation.  The  fiemcifiil 
style  of  the  binding  is  the  only  thing  to  be  regretted  in  the 
English  edition. 


Art.  VI. — Tke  '  En  Commandite,*  *  Ananyme*  and  *  En  nom  Chlleet\f 
Partnershipy  extracted  from  the  French  Code  of  Commerce  [Articles 
18  /o  64)  ;  with  an  Appendix,  iUnstrating  the  Liabilities  qf  Partners 
Wider  the  French  and  English  Systems.  By  Frederick  M.  Hamber. 
London :  Effingham  Wilson. 

2.  Partnership  in  Commandite,     London  :  Effingham  Wilson. 

The  English  are  an  eminently  vain-glorious  people.  Nothing 
can  escceed  their  self-complacency  when  speaking  of  themselves 
as  a  nation.    That  they  are 

'The  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best,' 

it  would  be  heresy  to  deny,  and  waste  of  time  to  disprove.  That 
they  are  the  very  light  and  centre  of  cirilization,  the  especial  sun 
of  die  social  system,  is  verily  believed  by  ninety-nine  out  of 
every    hundred    of  our  population.      Intelligent    foreigners^ 

grepared  to  acknowledge  the  great  blessings  we  enjoy  from  our 
axon  institutions — the  glorious  Reformation— and,  above  all, 
the  possession  by  almost  every  man  of  the  sacred  oracles  of  Qod 

*  Lamartine  is  about  to  follow  this  work  hy  a  Hbtory  of  the  great  levola- 
Hod,  prior  to  the  reign  of  terror. 
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m  his  Ternacular  language,  smile  and  slightly  twirl  their  mons- 
ta^hes  at  our  immoderate  presumption.  We  are  accustomed  to 
feel  more  of  astonishment  than  of  humiliation  when  our  '  crack* 
Tessels  are  distanced  by  an  American  clipper ;  when  the  abo- 
lition of  slavery,  which  it  took  us  two  generations  to  accomplish, 
was  effected  in  one  hour  by  one  man  in  France ;  when  the  chief 
of  our  law  reforms  and  our  chancery  reforms  are  not  carried 
yet,  though  Romilly  has  been  dead  more  than  thirty  years,  and 
Brougham  alive  more  than  seventy : — the  Code  Napoleon  being 
the  work  of  a  few  months  !  Truly,  if  England  be  the  sun  of  the 
social  system,  it  has  been  slow  in  its  rising;  and  when  it  does 
rise,  we  are  compelled  to  confess  that  there  are  numerous  and 
dark  spots  to  be  perceived  upon  it. 

Foreigners — Prussian,  Belgian,  French,  especially — point  to 
our  gorgeous  establishment,  where  the  working  clergy  starve,  in 
order  that  the  hierarchy  may  be  ^clothed  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 
and  fare  sumptuously  every  day.'  They  talk  not  only  of  the 
inequality  of  classes,  but  of  the  inequality  of  our  laws,  freeing 
Scotland  from  the  compulsory  maintenance  of  our  establishment 
and  saddling  Ireland  with  it — the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  of 
both  being  equally  hostile ;  they  ask  us  if  it  be  our  usual  policy 
to  reward  successful  *  treason'  with  indemnity  from  all  payments, 
and  punish  abject  submission  with  unconscientious  and  anti* 
protestaut  taxation.  They  say, '  Is  it  wise,  because  one  part  of 
the  united  kingdom  used  their  claymores  with  effect  and  ^^  kept 
their  powder  dry,"  that  another  part,  whose  chief  crime  was 
excessive  loyalty,  but  who  got  their  powder  wetted  in  the 
waters  of  the  Boyne,  shall  ever  have  before  them  the  encourag- 
ing results  of  successful  rebellion,  and  be  twitted  and  taunted, 
taxed  and  degraded,  till  they  also  can  successfully  rebel  ?  Are 
these  things  wise  ?'  And  then  they  point  to  the  fact,  that  the 
great  majority  of  our  population — should  fashion  or  any  other 
cause  deprive  them  of  the  ordinary  demand  for  their  labour — 
are  constrained,  in  order  to  procure  the  food  necessary  for 
subsistence,  first  to  sacrifice  their  household  goods,  and  then 
their  liberty  in  an  Union ;  deprived  of  the  company  of  those 
who^  through  a  toilsome  and  chequered  life,  have  soothed  and 
solaced  them.  But  it  is  painful  to  carry  the  picture  farther. 
Truly,  indeed,  our  *  social  sun'  has  many  dark  spots  in 
it!  We  may  well  take  shame  to  ourselves  that  it  is  so, 
instead  of  glorying,  as  we  commonly  do,  in  our  imagined 
superiority. 

Travelling  from  Honfleur  to  QuillebcBuf  some  years  ago,  and 
driven  by  a  young  Frenchman,  or  rather  boy,  a  question  was 
asked  what  the  youth  thought  of  the  English  ?  Taking  the 
questioner  to  be  a  German,  the  reply  was :  ^  Bah !  the  English 
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are  all  robbers.'  *  Robbers !  What  makes  you  think  that  ?' 
*  How  can  I  think  otherwise  ?'  said  the  French  boy,  *  they  go  into 
all  the  world  and  steal  the  land  from  the  poor  natives.'  Did  a 
blush  arise  ?     Silence  did. 

The  wonders  of  the  Great  Exhibition  ought  to  have  largely 
diminished  our  national  vanity.  In  artistic  excellence  we  saw 
many  surpass  us ;  in  science  we  were  only  second  best.  We 
were  great  in  the  utilities  of  life,  it  is  true  ;  but  have  we  not  a 
striking  superiority  in  coal  and  iron  over  all  our  rivals  ?  Ood 
has  done  more  for  us  than  we  have  ever  done  for  ourselves ; 
and  among  the  chief  things  that  we  have  not  done  for  our- 
selves is  to  discover  a  mode  equal  to  that  of  our  neighbours  of 
France,  Italy,  Belgium,  America,  &c.,  by  which  men  of  capital 
may  combine  together  to  carry  out  works  of  vast  public  good, 
adding  largely  to  national  and  individual  wealth,  without  being 
subject  to  sacrifice  in  the  attempt  *  their  last  shilling  and  their 
last  acre.' 

Nothing  is  more  dissimilar,  or  reflects  to  greater  disadvantage 
the  English  character,  than  the  difference  in  the  law  of  partner- 
ship between  ourselves  and  most  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the 
world. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  immense  amount  of  mischief  and 
misery  that  must  accrue  before  we  consent  to  change  any  of  our 
laws  or  customs.  The  country  is  still  trembling  from  the  effects 
of  a  railway  mania  up  to  1845  and  1846,  and  a  railway  panic 
ever  since,  and  yet  we  are  prepared  to  maintain  diat  both  mania 
and  panic  resulted  from  our  absurd  laws  oi  partnership.^  Six 
or  seven  hundred  banks  have  fallen,  spreading  ruin  in  every 
locality  from  precisely  the  same  cause ;  and  yet,  the  few  others 
which  have  not  been  subjected  to  those  laws  of  partnership,  but 
are  exempted  from  them  by  royal  charter,  have  proudly  reared, 
and  still  proudly  rear,  their  heads  in  conscious  security  and 
triumphant  success.  Just  contrast  the  steady  prosperity  of  the 
three  great  Caledonian  Banks,  the  British  Lmen  Company,  the 
Royal  Bank,  and  the  Bank  of  Scotland, though  in  a  poor  coontiy, 
widi  the  hundreds  of  banks  that  have  had  but  an  ephemeral 
existence  in  England,  a  rich  country.  What  is  the  reason  ? 
Simply  this :  the  shareholders  in  the  latter  were  liable  to  their 
^last  shilling  and  their  last  acre,'  while  the  shareholders  in  the 
former  were  only  liable  to  the  amount  of  their  shares.  Adven- 
turers, gamblers,  schemers,  who  had  little  to  lose,  were  quite 
ready  that  that  little  should  be  subjected  to  the  law  of  nnlinited 


*  The  tricks  played  and  sacrifices  made  by  respectable  men  to  get  shares 
through  *  stags*  are  almost  beyond  belief. 
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liability  in  the  hope,  hy  such  a  desperate  risk,  of  doubling  their 
stakes*  Men  of  property  paused  rather  than  endanger  the 
whole  of  their  fortunes  for  the  sake  of  some  ten  per  cent,  on 
perhaps  a  £100,  or  even  a  £1000  stock.  But  when  a  charter,  or 
actof  parliament,  was  granted  of  limited  liability,  and  men  of  pro- 
perty saw  that  they  could  not  lose  more  than  the  stock  they  took^ 
they  gladly  came  forward  and  invested  their  intended  amount 
of  capital,  and  thus  the  apparent  anomaly  is  accounted  for — that 
when  a  man's  whole  property  is  liable,  tibe  undertaking  so  often 
perishes,  and  creditors  lose  their  money,  while  in  almost  every 
instaneey  when  only  a  portion  of  his  property  is  liable,  the 
undertaking  succeeds  to  the  profit  of  the  public  and  the  security 
of  the  crechtor.  We  know  as  well  as  iEsop  the  value  of  a 
bmdle  of  sticks  over  a  single  one — ^but  they  must  not  be  rotten 
8tick& 

By  the  law  of  partnership  in  England  every  man  is  liable 
to  the  full  extent  of  his  property  if  he  does  any  one  of  three 
things — viz.,  first, joins  his  name  vritb  another ;  secondly,  joins 
his  capital  vrith  another;  thirdly,  shares  profits  with  another. 
These  laws  can  only  be  altered  or  modified  by  royal  charter  or 
act  of  parliament*  They  are  imperative  whether  the  interest 
intended  to  be  taken,  be  £5  or  £50,000«  It  is  true,  partners  in 
trading  companies  or  otherwise  may  execute  a  deed  of  settle^ 
ment,  by  which  they  limit  their  liabilities,  to  the  shares  they 
intend  to  take,  inter  se,  or  among  themselves,,  but  such  deed 
cannot  be  pleaded  against  a  creditor,  who  may  select,  and 
generally  does  select,  die  richest  he  can  find  to  sue ;  thus,  thfi 
man  of  much  wealth  is  the  target  behind  which  the  men  of  less 
wealth,  or  of  no  wealth  at  all,  hide  themselves  for  safety. 

By  ^e  law  of  partnership  in  France  a  very  different  state 
of  things  exists.  Mr.  Hamber,  in  his  brief  but  valuable  ap- 
pendix observes : — 

'  A,  B,  C,  D,  E  and  F  contract  a  partnerahip  under  the  R-encli  system, 
A,  B,  C,  to  be  the  managing  or  active  partners,  D,  E  and  F  to  be  mere 
holders  of  funds  in  the  concern,  and  to  take  no  part  in  the  management. 
A,  B  and  C  would  be  responsible  for  all  the  engagements  of  the  partner- 
ship, as  partners  en  nam  coUeci\f,  D,  E  and  F  would  only  be  liable  to  the 
ezieat  of  tiieir  share  in  the  firm  as  partners  en  eommandite. 

*  According  to  the  EngUsk  law  A,  B  and  C,  as  active  partners,  and  I^ 
E  and  F  as  dormant  partners  (when  discovered),  would  be  mdividnalij 
Midsfe  to  creditors  for  all  the  engagements  of  the  partnership,,  widiout 
reference  to  the  extent  of  their  respective  interests,  and  notwithstanding 
any  deed  between  the  partners  to  the  contrary. 

*  When  it  is  wished  to  form  a  company  under  the  French  system,  the 
roles  rdating  to  anowfme  partnerships  must  be  observed. 

*  In  such  a  society,  duly  established,  the  directors  equally  with  the 
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shareholders  are  partners  en  cammoMditej  that  is,  liable  only  to  the  extent 
of  their  paid-up  interest  in  the  concern,  the  directors  being  only  lespon* 
sible  to  carry  out  the  oj£ce  they  have  undertaken. 

'  Such  a  company,  formed  in  England  under  the  English  laws,  would 
be  in  a  directly  opposite  position.  In  this  country,  until  the  company 
have  become  incorporated  under  1  Vict.,  cap.  Ixxiii.,  by  Charter,  Act  of 
Parliament,  or  letters  Patent,  expressly  limiting  the  liability  of  a  share- 
holder, he  is  responsible  individually,  for  all  the  debts  and  engagements 
contracted  by  the  company.  No  provisional  or  complete  registration 
under  the  Joint  Stock  Companies  Act,  7  and  8  Vict.,  cap.  ex.,  or  deed  of 
settlement,  can  effectually  kmit  his  responsibility. 

*  A  registration  under  the  7th  and  8th  Vict.,  cap.  ex.,  is  necessary  for 
the  legal  establishment  of  the  undertaking;  and  this  can  always  be 
effected,  but  the  obtaining  an  incorporation  by  Charter,  Act  of  Parliament, 
or  Letters  Patent,  to  limit  the  liability,  is  a  work  of  time,  and  optional 
only  on  the  part  of  government,  and  attended  with  considerable  expense, 

*  Therefore,  a  person  desirous  of  investing  his  capital  in  a  small  share 
of  a  private  partnership,  and  of  limiting  his  liability  to  that  amoont,  catt* 
not  do  80  under  the  Engliih  system,  but  he  may  under  the  French ;  and  if 
he  be  anxious  to  take  shares  in  an  English  company  under  the  present 
system,  he  cannot,  though  it  be  legally  constituted,  ascertain  the  extent  of 
ms  liability,  until  the  company  be  incorporated  under  Ist  Vict.,  cap. 
Ixxiii.,  by  Charter,  Act  of  Parliament,  or  Letters  Patent ;  *but,  in  an 
emonytfte  company,  when  once  duly  established,  his  responsibility  would  be 
limited  to  the  amount  of  his  paid-up  shares.' — ^p.  xv. 

Now,  with  the  exception  of  the  statement,  that  a  person  can* 
not  limit  his  liability  under  the  English  system,  we  perfectly 
agree  with  the  conclusions  at  which  Mr.  Hamber  has  arrivedL 
tniere  are,  howeyer,  means,  as  we  shall  hereafter  point  out,  by 
which  (no  thanks  either  to  the  government  or  the  legislature 
of  modem  times)  persons  may  limit  their  liability,  under  cer- 
tain cases  and  conditions,  as  determined  by  the  Courts  of 
Queen^s  Bench  and  Exchequer  of  Pleas.  As  these,  howeter, 
are  exceptional  cases,  we  will  proceed  at  once  to  point  out  the 
French  law  of  partnership,  on  which  the  law  of  l^elgium  and 
other  states  is  founded : — 

On  the  Pabtnsbship  in  Nom  Collectif. 

*  19.  The  law  recognizes  three  kinds  of  commercial  partnersliip»**iiie 
partnership  en  nom  collectif,*  the  partnership  en  commandite,  the  ano* 
Hymet  partnership. 

'  20.  The  partnership  en  nom  collectif,  is  that  which  two  persons  or  a 


*  In  a  collectiTe  name. 

t  ADonymoos :  so  called  from  the  fact  of  no  name  of  any  person  appesring 
in  the  designation  of  the  Society. 
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gttnter  nmnber  contract,  and  which  has  for  its  object  to  trade  under  the 
Uttine  of  a  firm. 

'21.  The  names  of  the  partners  only,  can  be  made  use  of  in  the  firm. 

'  89.  The  partners  en  nom  eollectif,  mentioned  in  the  Deed  of  Partner- 
ship, are  individually  liable  (solidaires)  for  all  the  engagements  of  the 
partnership,  though  but  one  of  the  partners  have  signed,  provided  it  be  in 
the  name  of  the  firm. 

On  the  Partnership  en  Commandite. 

'  23.  The  partnership  en  commandite  is  contracted  between  one  or  more 
paftners,  being  individually  liable  for  all  the  engagements  of  the  partner- 
ship, and  one  or  more  partners  who  are  simply  holders  of  funds  in  the 
finD»  who  are  called  commanditaires  or  partners  en  commandite.  It  is 
oonducted  under  a  partnership  name,  which  must  necessarily  be  that  of 
one  or  more  of  the  partners  responsible  and  solidaires.* 

'  24.  Where  there  are  several  partners,  solidaires  et  en  nom,  whether 
ihity  all  act  together,  or  one  or  more  acts  for  all,  the  partnership  is  at  the 
same  time  a  partnership  en  nom  eollectif  with  regard  to  themselves,  and 
a  partnership  en  commandite  with  regard  to  the  mere  holders  of  funds. 

'  25.  The  names  of  the  commanditaires  partners  cannot  be  used  in  the 
style  of  the  firm. 

'  26.  Tke  eammanditaire  partner  u  only  liable  to  the  low  of  the  amount 
(f  tkefmndi  that  he  has  placed,  or  ought  to  place  in  the  Partnership. 

*  27.  The  commanditaire  partner  cannot  perform  any  act  of  manage- 
ment, nor  be  employed  in  the  affairs  of  the  Partnership,  even  by  procu- 
ration. / 

'28.  In  case  of  contravening  the  prohibition  mentioned  in  the  pre- 
ceding artide,  the  commanditaire  partner  becomes  liable,  solidairement,-)- 
with  the  partners  en  nom  eollectif  for  all  the  debts  and  engagements  of  the 
Partnership. 

On  the  Anontme  Partnerships. 

'  29.  The  anonyme  Partnership  is  not  carried  on  under  a  partnership 
name ;  it  is  not  designated  by  the  name  of  any  one  of  its  partners. 

'32.  The  Directors  are  only  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  manda- 
tory office  they  have  received.  They  do  not  contract  by  reason  of  their 
direction  any  personal  obligations  relatively  to  the  engagements  of  the  Part- 
nership  Society. 

*  33.  The  partners  are  only  liable  to  the  loss  of  the  amount  of  their 
imiereet  ui  the  Fartnership* 

Proofs  op  Partnerships. 

*  42.  The  extract  firom  the  Deed  of  Partnership  en  nom  eollectif,  and 
en  oommandite,  must  be  transmitted  within  a  fortnight  of  their  date  to 

^  That  is,  indtTidnally  liable  for  the  engagements  of  the  Partnership, 
t  Individually  liable  for  all  the  engagements  of  the  Partnership. 
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the  Begister  of  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  of  the  district  in  which  the 
house  of  commercial  partnership  is  established,  to  be  transcribed  on  the 
register,  and  posted  up  during  three  months  in  the  audience-room.  U 
the  partnership  have  several  houses  of  business  situated  in  different  dis- 
tricts, the  transmission,  the  transcription,  and  the  posting  up  of  the 
extract,  must  be  made  at  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  of  eadi  district. 
Each  year,  in  the  first  fortnight  of  January,  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce 
shall  designate  at  the  chief  place  of  their  jurisdiction  one  or  more  news- 
papers, and  in  default  of  such,  at  the  nearest  town  (where  they  are  pub- 
lished), in  which  shall  be  inserted,  within  a  fortnight  of  their  date,  the 
extracts  from  the  Deeds  of  Partnership  en  nom  oollectif  or  en  comman- 
dite, and  shall  regulate  the  price  of  the  impression  of  these  extracts.  This 
insertion  may  be  proved  by  a  copy  of  the  newspaper,  certified  bj  the 
printer,  legalised  by  the  Mayor,  and  registered  within  three  months  of  its 
date.  These  formalities  shall  be  observed  under  pain  of  nullity  with 
regard  to  the  parties  interested,  but  the  omission  of  any  of  them  cannot 
be  set  up  as  against  third  persons  by  the  partners. 

'  43.  The  extract  must  contain — the  surnames.  Christian  names,  pro- 
fessions, and  residences  of  the  partners,  other  than  the  shareholders  or 
commanditaires — ^the  style  or  commercial  firm  of  the  partnership-— the 
signature  of  those  of  the  parties  authorised  to  act,  direct,  and  sign  for 
the  partnership — ^the  amount  of  the  capital  furnished,  or  to  be  furnished, 
by  shares  or  en  commandite — ^the  period  at  which  the  partnership  should 
begin,  and  at  which  it  should  expire. 

'  44.  The  extract  fix)m  the  Deed  of  Partnership  is  signed  as  to  the 
public  acts  by  which  the  notaries,  and  as  to  the  acts  under  private  signt- 
ture  by  all  the  parties,  if  the  partnership  be  en  nom  collectif — and  by  the 
acting  and  solidaires  partners,  if  the  partnership  be  commandite^  whether 
the  capital  be  divided  or  not  in  shares. 

Liquidation,  Division,  and  Prescription. 

'64.  All  actions  against  unliquidating  partners,  and  their  widows, 
heirs,  or  assigns,  are  limited  to  five  years  after  the  termination  or  dissolu- 
tion of  a  partnership,  if  the  act  of  partnership  which  fixes  its  duration,  or 
the  act  of  dissolution  has  been  posted  up  and  registered)  in  conformity 
with  articles  42,  43,  44,  and  46,  and  if,  since  this  formality  so  eompfod 
with,  the  prescription  has  not  been  interrupted,  with  regard  to  them,  by 
any  judicial  proceeding.' 

Such  is  the  French  code  as  contra-distingoished  from  our 
own.  The  inapressioii  of  its  valae,  as  limiting  liability,  has  led 
many  English  capitalists  to  commence  joint-stock  companies 
in  Paris  and  Bmssels,  which  ^rould  otherwise  hcfve  been 
carried  on  in  London.  They  go  to  nnnecessaiy  expense  m 
another  land.  They  encounter  the  risks  of  revolutiomurj 
changes,  and  the  sweeping  away  of  their  inyested  d^ital, 
though  this  sacrifice  is  not  small,  and  though  those  changes 
are  neither  few  nor  far  between,  in  order  to  escape  the  greater 
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eyil  of  the  EDglish  law  of  unlimited  liability.  They  have  two 
boards  of  directors  where  only  one  is  necessary — two  staffs  of 
officers  and  clerks — two  establishments — divided  responsibility 
— ^the  want  of  unity  of  action,  and  the  impossibility  of  daily 
supervision,  rather  than  incur  the  possibility  of  greater  dis- 
asters to  their  own  private  fortunes.  Is  this  necessary  ?  Is  it 
wise  ?     Ought  it  to  continue  ? 

The  subject  has  been  frequently  before  the  legislature,  but 
with  the  dilatoriness  which  is  our  national  pride,  and  which 
retarded  the  abolitioii  of  slavery  sixty  years  alter  its  abomina- 
tions  had  been  proved,  and  reform  in  parliament  nearly  fifty  years 
after  the  younger  Pitt  brought  it  forward,  we  have  not  yet  c^me 
to  the  c(Mielusion  that  this  great  commercial  nuisance  should 
be  abated — this  incubus  upon  all  healthy  enterprise  removed. 
It  18  true  noble  efforts  have  been  made,  and  statesmen  of  the 
highest  standing  have  expressed  their  conviction  that  it  was  full 
of  evil,  but  it  still  remains  with  hecatombs  of  victims  in  the  year 
of  grace  1852.  We  have  pored  over  at  least  a  hundred 
Tolames  of  Hansard  to  peruse  the  various  debates  on  the  sub<- 
ject,  but  have  laboured  in  vain  to  find  the  existence  of  a  fact 
or  the  shadow  of  an  argument  why  men  of  property  should 
be  frightened  away  from  embarking  in  useful  undertakings,  and 
men  of  no  property,  schemers  and  adventurers,  who  have 
nothing  to  lose,  enaUed  and  encouraged  to  ruin  the  project, 
and  swindle  the  public.  Among  those  who  think  as  we  do,. 
we  find  die  late  cool  and  calculating  Alexander  Baring,  after- 
wards Lord  Ashburton;  the  clear-sighted,  far-seeing,  and 
eminently  prudent  William  Huskisson;  the  strictly  ^prac- 
tical* Lord  Liverpool;  *  honest*  Lord  Althorp;  the  philoso- 
phical Mr.  Mill ;  the  philanthropic  Mr.  Slaney ;  the  equally 
philanthropic  Lord  Ashley,  now  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  ;  the  sound 
and  sensible  Sir  William  Clay;  Mr.  Headlam,  in  an  unanswer- 
able speech  of  surpassing  ability ;  Mr.  Labouchere,  prover- 
Ually  slow  and  considerate ;  the  cautious  statesman  Sir  Greorge 
Orey,  who  promised,  that  *  measures  would  shortly  be  taken 
by  government  for  obtaining  charters  with  limited  liability,' 
Mid  yet  nothing  is  done.  We  must  go  to  France  to  concoct  our 
English  joint-stock  companies,  or  form  them  at  home  with  one 
or  two  gudgeons  of  capital,  and  myriads  of  puffing  minnows. 

In  order  that  our  readers  may  see  the  grounds  we  have  for 
bringing  forward  these  witnesses,  we  will  give  extracts  from  a 
few  of  iJieir  speeches : — 

Mr.  Alexander  Baring  said,  *If  persons  were  allowed  to 
combine  on  condition  of  limiting  their  liability,  plenty  of  indi- 
viduals would  engage.  Landed  gentlemen  would  put  down 
their  £5000,  £10,000,  or  £20,000.     Solid  establishments  would 
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be  created,  Trith  virbich  prudent  men  Trould  connect  tbem*- 
selves.' 

Mr.  Huskisson  said,  <  It  Tvould  be  a  great  improvement,  if, 
under  a  proper  system,  limited  liability  were  granted.* 

Sir  William  Clay  expressed  himself  in  ftivour  of  limited 
liability  for  joint-stock  banks. 

The  late  Lord  Althorp  had  been  of  the  same  opinion.  In 
1791  and  1792,  100  banks  vrith  unlimited  liability  were  swept 
away.  From  1809  to  1819,  174  more— from  1819  to  1821,  99 
more.  *  How  far,  then,  can  unlimited  liability  afford  a  security 
against  stopping  payment.  Not  only  does  it  not,  but  it  tends 
inevitably  to  augment  the  risk :  the  grand  remedy  is  limited 
liability,  paid  up  capital,  and  perfect  publicity.  By  the  p^^ 
mission  of  limited  liability,  we  should  acquire  the  most  impoff 
tant  of  all  securities — viz.,  a  certainty  that  the  most  respectable 
persons  would  become  parties.** 

Mr.  Headlam,  on  a  motion  for  limited  liability  to  joint-stodt 
banks,  said  *the  tendency  of  the  present  law  is  gradually  to 
place  the  whole  controul  of  the  banking  system  in  a  speeidat* 
ing  class  of  men.'t 

Mr.  Slaney  said,  ^  If  a  number  of  persons  joined  togelJier^ 
and  one  of  them  chose  to  advance  a  sum  of  money,  he  waj 
liable,  in  the  words  of  the  late  Lord  Eldon,  ^  to  his  last  shilling 
and  his  last  acre.**  This  prevented  the  cUstribution  of  capitiu 
in  the  rural  districts,  and  the  employment  of  the  people.  ErecN 
tions  of  lodging-houses  could  not  be  effected  without  a  chatteir, 
and  a  charter  costs  £1000,  which  took  away  all  profit.  Thw 
unlimited  liability  prevented  enterprize  and  emmoyment,  and 
Icept  down  wages.  The  late  Lord  Sydenham,  m  1837,  spoke 
decidedly  in  favour  of  limited  liability.  He  was  happy  to 
say,  that  in  Italy,  France,  Holland,  and  the  United  States,  the 
limitation  of  liability  worked  admirably/:t 

Lord  Ashley  (now  Earl  of  Shaftesbury)  said — *  It  would  be 
very  desirable  to  remove  impediments  in  the  way  of  associations 
to  be  formed  with  limited  liability,  but  the  expense  of  a  chader 
was  an  insuperable  objection,'§ 

Mr.  Labouchere  *  was  ready  to  admit  that  the  laws  whic^ 
related  to  limited  liability  might  be  altered,  and  might  be  so 
modified  as  to  render  the  investment  of  capital  safer  tfnd 
easier.* 

Now,  with  this  host  of  witnesses  before  us,  to  which  many. 
more  might  be  added,  nothing  whatever  has  been  done  }  nay^ 


♦  Hansard,  vol.  xxxiii.,  p.  842.  f  Ihid,^  vol,  cv.,  p.  121, 

I  Ibid,^  vol.  civ.,  p.  846.  §  Ibid.,  vol.  cxvi.,  p.  1268. 
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the.  present  government,  a  few  weeks  a^o,  refused  a  charter  of 
limited  liability  to  an  undertaking  of  the  greatest  public  im* 
yoriance,  by  which  the  f&rmers  (and  the  present  government 
are  especicJly,  in  profession  at  least,  the  *  farmers'  friends') 
Wddd  have  received  at  least  ten  millions  a*year,  which  are 
now  sent  out  for  foreign  produce;  the  manufacturers  would 
liave  been  rendered  independent  of  occasional  scarcity  and 
high  and  ruinous  prices;  and  the  philanthropist  (the  pre- 
■ent  government  are  sai-disani  'philanthropists')  would  have 
dealt  the  greatest  practical  blow  to  slavery  that  has  ever  been 
iaflicted.  Nay,  more,  the  promoters  of  the  undertaking  could 
inoar  no  debts,  and  were  out  of  the  category  of  companies 
against  which  the  public  might  claim  to  be  protected.  No- 
matter,  unlimited  liability  was  the  law,  and  Mr.  Henley  and 
Lord  Colchester  would  grant  no  exceptions ! 

When  measures  of  relief  are  pertinaciously  refused,  and 
capital  is  struggling  for  a  legitimate  vent,  men  are  apt  to  set 
ibeir  wits  to  work  to  evade  a  law  they  despair  of  seeing 
repealed.  Hence,  in  the  very  teeth  of  government  and  the 
legislature,  certain  Insurance  Companies  have  discovered  a 
mode  of  obtaining  limited  liability,  which  the  Courts  of  Queen's 
Bench  and  the  Exchequer  of  Pleas  have  sanctioned.  It  appears^ 
that  if  in  those  contracts,  called  policies  of  assurance,  a  clause 
be  inserted  expressly  in  terms,  that  the  only  remedy  under  the 
policy,  and  against  the  office,  shall  be  upon  the  capital  stock 
of  the  company,  and  not  upon  the  directors  or  shareholders 
individually,  that  such  intention,  so  expressed,  shall  be  bind- 
ing ;  and  that  limited  liability  may  be  acquired  without  the 
assistance  of  either  a  charter  or  an  act  of  parliament. 

As  this  is  a  highly  important  matter,  we  shall  give  a  few 
extracts  from  cases  reported  in  the  ^  Law  Journal.' 

1849,  July  Iiai.—Halket  v.  The  Merchant  Traders'  Ship  Loan 

and  Assurance  Association. 

Note — Company — J  ^ock  Company — Registration  Act^ 
7th  and  8th  Victoria,  c.  110 — Execution  on  Motion  against 
Shareholder — Policy  of  Insurance — Limitation  of  Individual 
Liabilifv. 

A  policy  of  insurance  duly  executed  by  three  directors  of  an 
insurance  company  contained  a  provision  that  the  policy  should 
not  be  construed  to  render  liable  the  proprietors  of  the  com- 
pany beyond  the  amount  of  their  respective  shares,  but  that  the 
capital  stock  of  the  company  should  alone  be  liable  to  answer  all 
claims  in  respect  of  the  policy.  The  plaintiff  having  obtained 
judgment  against  the  company, — Held  that  by  the  terms  of  the 
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poUcyj  the  pUUnt^  was  precluded  from  iaUngi  legal  proeeedi99ff8 
againH  the  indieidual  subscriberSf  ttod-oould  not^  therefore,  issue 
execution  against  an  individual  shardKdder,  uader  7  and  8 
Vict  c  110,  s.  68. 

In  this  case  a  rule  had  been  obtained,  calling  on  Lord  Talbot 
to  show  cause  why  execution  should  not  issue  agauisik  his  per- 
son or  his  property  or  effects,  pursuant  to  the  stat.  7  and  8 
Vict.,  c.  110.  The  rule  was  obtained  on  i^eading  {amoiigst 
other  things)  the  plaintiff's  affidavit,  the  office  copy  judgment 
in  the  abpve  action,  the  office  copy  writ  of  ^.  fa^  and  the 
sheriff's  return  thereto. 

It  appeared  by  the  plaintiff's  affidavit  that  the  action  was 
brought  upon  a  policy  of  assurance  on  the  ship  'William 
Mitchell,'  which  policy  was  signed  by  £.  G.  Winthorp  and 
S.  Price,  two  of  the  directors  of  the  company,  which  was  com- 
pletely registered  under  the  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  110.  The  policy 
was  set  out  in  the  declaration,  as  appeared  in  the  office  o<^y  ot 
the  judgment,  and  contained  the  following  clause : — *  Provided 
always,  and  it  is  hereby  expressly  declared  and  agreed  between 
and  by  the  said  company  and  the  assured,  that  the  said  policy 
and  anything  therein  contained  shall  in  no  case  extend  or  be 
deemed  or  construed  to  extend  to  charge  or  render  liaUe  the 
respective  proprietors  of  the  said  company,  or  any  of  them,  or 
any  of  their  heirs,  executors,  or  administrators,  to  any  claim  or 
demand  whatsoever  in  respect  of  the  said  pdliey,  or  of  the 

insurance  thereby  made,  beyond  the  amount  of  their,  his,  or  her 

/  respective  individual  shares  or  share  in  the  capital  stock  of  the 

said  company,  but  that  the  capital  stock  and  fonds  of  the  said 
company  shall  alone  be  charged  and  liable  to  answer  all  claims 
and  demands,  by  yirtue  of  the  said  assurance  or  incident 
thereto.' 

The  judgment  of  the  court  was  delivered  by  Lord  Denman, 
C.  J. — '  This  was  a  rule  calling  on  Lord  Talbot  to  show  cause 
why  execution  should  not  issue  against  him,  upon  a  judgment 
recovered  by  the  plaintiff  against  the  company.  The  policy  on 
which  the  action  was  brought,  contains  a  clause  that  it  shall 
not  make  subscribers  liable  beyond  the  amount  of  their  reroec- 
tive  shares,  but  that  the  company's  funds  shall  alone  be  liam. 

'  It  is  plain  that  no  action  would  have  lain  against  Lofd 
Talbot  on  this  policy,  to  which  he  is  not  individually  a  par^. 
What  liability,  if  ahy,  the  clause  in  the  policy  was  inlMiaad  to 
throw  on  the  individual  subscribers  it  is  difficult  to  nndentaod. 
We  suppose  that  all  policies  effected  with  this  company  aie  in 
the  same  form.  The  words  would  seem  to  regulate  only  the 
amount  of  liability ;  and  so  every  subscriber  would  be  auMb 
liable  somehow  to  every  holder  of  a  polioy  to  the  amoont  of  his 
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t  for  ihere  is  bo  proTision  that  if  be  has  pctid  one  assured 
to  aoeb  amoimt,  he  ^iall  iK)t  be  liable  to  pay  another  to  the 
saaae  amoant ;  or  that  if  he  has  paid  up  to  the  company  the 
fiiU  amount  of  the  shares,  he  shall  not  be  liaUe  to  the  assured. 
In  truth,  they  have  no  sensible  meaning  at  all ;  unless  it  be 
this,  that  the  assured  shall  look  to  the  funds  of  the  company 
alone,  so  far  as  any  remedy  at  law  extends ;  and  that  the  indi- 
fMoal  subseribers  shall  be  liable  only  to  contribute  to  the 
fimds  of  the  company  to  the  amount  of  dieir  respective  shares, 
which  liability  must  be  enforced  by  the  company  against  the 
subscribers,  either  at  law  or  in  equity,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
the  enforcement  of  which  liability  may  possibly  be  compelled, 
by  the  assured,  by  some  proceeding  against  the  eompany. 

*  We  think,  therefore,  that,  by  the  contract  itself  (the  policy,) 
die  plaintiff  is  precluded  from  taking  any  legal  proceedings 
against  the  individual  subscribers.  This  being  so,  we  ibink 
that  the  60th  and  68th  sections  of  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  110,  under 
which  this  rule  was  obtained,  do  not  apply ;  for  that  act  was 
BOt  intended  to  do  away  with  the  effect  of  any  special  contract 
entered  into  with  companies,  but  only  to  enable  parties  who 
had  recovered  on  a  general  contract  with  the  company,  not 
restricted  in  its  terms  as  to  the  remedy  upon  it,  to  enforce  a 
judgment  against  the  company,  by  execution  against  the  indi- 
vidual members  of  it,  after  due  diligence  used  to  obtain  satis- 
fiaction  from  the  funds  of  the  company.  Here,  it  is  true  that 
due  diligence  had  been  used,  for  ajfieri  facias  was  issued  against 
tbe  company,  but  no  effects  found ;  a  fiat  in  bankruptcy  was 
issued  against  the  company,  under  7  and  8  Vict.  c.  Ill,  but  no 
assets  obtained ;  and  it  does  not  appear  that  any  steps  have 
been  taken  under  11  and  12  Vict.  c.  45,  to  wind  up  the  affairs 
of  the  company,  so  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  the  plaintiff  to 
show  that  tiie  provisions  of  that  act  have  been  complied  with ; 
bat  we  are  of  opinion  that  the  terms  of  the  policy  itself  pre- 
ehide  the  plaintiff  from  any  remedy  at  law  against  the  individual 
subscribers,  and  this  rule  must  be  discharged  with  costs.' 

Ride  dischargedj  with  costs.* 

The  length  of  the  above  extracts  precludes  us  from  quoting 
another  case  in  the  Exchequer  of  Pleas,  in  which  a  similar 
judgment  is  delivered  by  Baron  Parke  (confessedly  one  of  the 
ftbl^t  lawyers  on  the  bench),  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron  and  the  whole  of  the  other  barons,  which  may  be 
pemaed  with  advantage  by  all  who  feel  interested  in  the  sub- 
ject in  the  19th  volume  of  the  ^  Law  Journal,'  under  the  head 
*  Exchequer  of  Pleas.' 

*  *  Law  Jmima],'  vol.  six.  Cooit  of  Qiieen*t  Bench,  p.  59,  kc. 
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It  is  clear,  therefore,  from  these  recent  decisions,  that  by 
certain  clauses  and  contrivances,  limited  liability  may  by  very 
many  joint  stock  companies  be  acquired  without  either  charters 
or  acts  of  parliament.  But  another  important  question  arises* 
Would  it  be  right  and  wise  in  the  estimation  of  the  honourable 
British  merchant,  the  high-toned  moralist,  and  the  public 
generally,  that  such  evasions  (and  they  are  only  evasions) 
should  be  had  recourse  to,  in  preference  to  altering  the  general 
principle  of  the  law  by  express  statute  ?  We  say,  certainly 
not.  Many  persons  in  the  hurry  of  business  may  not  mark  the 
clause  or  proviso  which  limits  the  responsibility,  and  indemni- 
fies the  uninvested  property  of  those  with  whom  they  are 
dealing.  Though  by  these  decisions  every  shareholder  may  be 
compelled  to  pay  up  the  full  amount  of  his  shares  to  meet  the 
liabilities  of  the  company,  the  individual  suing  has  no  adequate 
means  of  learning  who  these  parties  arc,  and  whether  they  can 
pay  or  not.  With  the  avowed  intention,  therefore,  of  those  who 
are  the  advocates  of  unlimited  liability  in  protecting  the  publio 
and  the  creditor,  we  recommend,  by  a  process  that  would  at 
once  give  greater  publicity  to  the  one,  and  greater  security  to 
the  odier,  to  obviate  the  present,  and  to  prevent  all  future  evils. 

It  must  be  manifest  to  many  of  our  mercantile  readers  that 
the  French  law  en  commandite^  though  possessing  several  ex- 
cellent features,  is  susceptible  of  great  improvements.  To  the 
sociite  anonyme  we  have  the  constitutional  objection  tBat  it  would 
throw  too  much  power  into  the  hands  of  government  to  be 
tolerated  in  this  free  community.  It  may  be  said  of  Trade  as 
it  has  been  irreverently  said  of  Love — that  it 


*  at  sight  of  human  ties. 


Spreads  its  Ught  wings,  and  in  a  moment  flies.' 

A  system,  not  like  the  present  dog-in-the-manger  one  of 
unlimited  liability,  preventing  those  who  can  pay,  and  encou- 
raging those  who  cannot,  to  enter  into  joint-stock  companies — 
not  the  French  anonyme,  giving  government  arbitrary  powers 
of  rejection  or  permission,  but  a  system  based  on  real  capital ; 
periodical  publicity  of  the  names  of  all  the  shareholders,  and 
the  amount  of  shares  that  each  holds ;  the  amount  paid  up  and 
the  amount  guaranteed;  and  notice  in  every  contract  and  every 
proposal  for  every  contract  that  it  is  to  the  money  and  not  to 
the  men — to  the  joint-stock  capital  and  not  to  the  joint-stock 
capitalist,  that  all  parties  are  to  look  for  securi^  and  payment-^ 
ought  to  be  enacted  by  parliament 

Let  us  quietly  consider  how  such  a  system  would  work  were 
it  the  law  of  the  land.  At  present  Rothschild,  Baring,  OuriM^, 
and  othergre  at  capitalists,  who  may  be  disposed  to  embiurk  m 
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Kighly-jaseful  and  remunerative  undertakings,  say  to  themselves^ 
*'TOpugh  we  are  inclined  to  take  £10,000,  or  £5000,  or  £1000 
eabn  in  one  or  other  joint- stock  company,  what  would  be  the 
inevitable  result  were  it  to  fail  ?  Not  only  is  "  our  last  shilling 
lUid  last  acre,**  as  Lord  Eldon  has  stated,  liable  to  be  seized  for 
all  the  debts  of  the  whole  company,  but  there  is  a  moral  cer- 
tainty that  we  should  be  thejirstto  he  pounced  upon,  in  preference  to 
those  who  are  to  have  the  same  proportion  ofprqfit  as  ourselves^  hut 
who  are  less  able  to  meet  the  losses,^  Who  could  answer  such  an 
argument,  and  what  sane  man  can  expect,  under  such  a  system, 
that  the  real  pillars  of  commercial  and  territorial  wealth  would 
uphold  any  joint-stock  company  whatever  with  unlimited  lia" 
hiUiy. 

Lord  Bacon  wisely  remarks  that  ^  measures  without  men  are 
dead  images.*  There  is  no  vitality  in  them ;  very  excellent 
undertaldngs  in  theory,  and  very  useful,  if  they  could  be  put  in 

{)iactice,  have  been  shipwrecked  in  the  quicksands  of  unlimited 
lability.  It  was  found  that  there  was  no  sound  bottom.  Where 
the  merchant  princes  of  England  might  have  been,  and  with 
liiniied  liability  would  have  been,  they  were  not ;  and  instead 
^oreof,  tricksters,  gamblers,  stock-jobbers,  adventurers, 
schemers,  and  paupers,  under  plausible  names  and  pretences, 
were  quite  ready  to  risk  their  all,  simply  because  they  had 
nothing  to  lose. 

The  misery  that  has  occurred  in  these  realms  from  this  hollow 
system  ia  beyond  description.  The  ruined  fortunes  of  those 
who  have  been  taken  in ;  the  broken  hearts  ;  the  homeless  sur- 
vivors ;  the  sudden  fall  from  gentility  to  beggary  and  insolvency 
— are  not  these  things  recorded  in  the  annals  of  Basinghall-street 
and  the  schedules  of  Portugal-street  ?     When  is  it  to  end  ? 


A^T.  VIL — The  Life  of  Taou-Ktoang,  late  Emperor  of  China;  with 
Memoirs  of  the  Court  of  Peking.  By  the  late  Rev.  Charles  Gutzlaff. 
London:  Smith,  Elder,  and  Co.    1852. 

Amy  work  which  casts  light  upon  the  history  and  habitudes  of 
the  Chinese  people  must  be  interesting  to  Europeans — to  our- 
selves peculiarly  so,  because  our  relations  with  ^  the  flowery 
land '  have  been  intimate  and  important.  The  civilized  and 
Christian  world  gazes  with  astonishment  at  that  singular  race, 
who,  while  they  arrogate  a  heavenly  origination   and  attri- 
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butes,  and  look  with  supreme  contempt  on  all  other  people, 
combine,  at  the  same  time,  all  the  peculiarities  of  both  ancient 
and  modem  barbarism.  They  are  altogether  a  distinct  world. 
The  great  antiquity  of  their  empire,  their  peculiar  customs,  the 
wearisome  idioms  of  their  language,  and  the  exceeding  inge- 
nuity and  imitative  cleverness  of  the  entire  people,  entitle  them 
to  the  respectful  attention  of  the  ethnologist.  For  many  ages 
the  Chinese  empire  has  been  a  terra  incognita  to  Europeans. 
Thither  the  thoughts  of  mediaeval  statesmen  and  merchants  were 
directed.  The  adventurer,  wearied  by  the  monotony  of  home-life, 
and  seeking  a  new  field  of  pleasure  or  advantage,  dreamed  of 
that  ^  far  Cathay,'  where,  it  was  thought,  gems  and  gold  were  to 
be  had  almost  for  asking ;  where  the  people  lived  amid  scenes 
of  beauty  and  joy ;  and  where  the  rulers  of  the  land  passed  an 
elysian  life  in  a  happiness  undisturbed  by  cares  of  state,  and 
free  from  the  common  disquietudes  and  sorrows  of  humanity. 
Not  a  few  goodly  barques  and  their  mariners  perished  in 
endeavouring  to  reach  that  sunny  land  whose  realities  were 
expected  to  surpass  all  the  conceptions  of  romance ;  or — a  cir- 
cumstance by  no  means  unusual  in  the  history  of  the  time — they 
who  had  sailed  on  that  bold  adventure  cared  not  to  return  and 
to  tell  of  their  pains  and  disappointments.  The  Portuguese 
seamen  seem  to  have  arrived  at  the  earliest  knowledge  of 
the  celestial  land,  and  a  few  of  them  gained  a  footing  in  the 
empire ;  but,  generally,  until  within  the  present  century,  China 
and  its  people  were  almost  unknown  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Chinese  had  approxi- 
mated towards  civilization,  while  the  greater  portion  of  man- 
kind still  slumbered  in  the  night  of  ignorance  and  barbarity. 
After  making  all  allowance  for  the  characteristic  exaggeration 
of  the  national  chroniclers,  it  is  clear  that  their  records,  such 
of  them  as  are  in  existence,  date  from  a  very  remote  antiquity, 
and  the  traces  of  an  early  partial  civilization  are  even  now 
clearly  discernible  among  them.  Every  year  increases  our 
knowledge  of  this  remarkable  nation ;  and,  probably,  when  the 
influence  of  Christianity  has  been  more  powerfully  exerted  upon 
them — that  silently  but  mightily-working  leaven  which  gra- 
dually transforms  the  mass  into  which  it  is  infused — we  shall 
obtain  information  of  the  history,  philosophies,  and  habits  of 
this  people,  quite  as  full  and  as  satisfactory  as  that  which  we 
are  already  gaining  of  tlie  races  of  the  Indian  peninsula. 

The  lamented  Dr.  Gutzlaff  has  bequeathed  us  a  dfaarmisg 
volume,  which  we  venture  to  assert  will  be  a  fitvourite  with  all 
who  interest  themselyes  in  the  present  condition,  and  who  speea- 
late  upon  the  future,  of  the  Chinese  people.  The  woifc,  dedi- 
cated to  Sir  George  Staunton,  <  the  constant  Mend  aad  paMm 
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of  all  sinalogues/  is  simply  and  effectiTely  written.  Its  excellent 
author  was  Bot  permitted  to  see  the  publication  of  his  book  : — 
4eath  OYertook  him  in  the  prime  of  life,  at  Hong-Kong,  in  the 
August  of  last  year ;  and  it  will  be  some  gratification  to  the 
friends  of  this  accomplished  and  revered  labourer  in  the  mis- 
sionaTy  field  to  learn  that  his  widow  is  preparing  to  publish  a 
memoir  of  her  lamented  husband.  No  one  was  more  qualified 
than  Dr.  Gutzlaff  to  add  to  our  scanty  knowledge  of  Chinese 
affairs.  He  was  for  many  years  a  resident  in  the  country,  was 
in  daily  intercourse  with  its  people,  had  all  sources  of  infor- 
mation open  to  his  view,  and  in  the  present  volume  we  have 
ample  evidence  that  he  was  thoroughly  at  home  in  his  know- 
ledge of  the  Chinese  polity,  of  the  method  of  administration, 
and  indeed  of  the  minutiae  of  the  imperial  system.  We  heartily 
welcome  this  graceful  addition  to  our  oriental  literature,  which 
gives  us  an  insight  not  merely  into  the  system  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  government,  but  casts  considerable  light  on  the 
bome-life  of  the  Chinese  people. 

The  emperor  of  China  is  an  absolute  ruler;  his  will  is 
law  to  the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  millions  of  people 
whom  he  rules ;  his  mode  of  life,  his  habits,  his  predilections, 
become  the  standard  for  his  people ;  he  holds  the  lives  and 
property  of  his  subjects  in  his  own  hands,  and  is  responsible 
to  none.  An  autocrat  of  the  largest  magnitude,  the  emperor  is, 
however,  in  complete  vassalage  to  the  traditional  usages  of  the 
state.  Nowhere  does  one  find  the  idea  of  toryism  so  completely 
developed  as  in  the  system  of  the  Chinese  government.  An 
unchangeable  conservatism,  a  slavish  copying  of  ancestral  prac- 
tices, a  fixed  belief  in  the  divine  right  of  the  ruler  to  do  as  he 
will  with  his  own,  a  complete  slavery  on  the  part  both  of  the 
monarch  and  of  his  people  to  court  etiquette  and  to  the 
traditional  conventionalisms  received  from  a  barbarous  age, 
the  monarch's  reigning  as  the  head  and  front  of  the  national 
religious  system,  as  heaven^s  incarnation  and  the  people's 
pattern ;  these  are  the  distinctive  elements  in  the  Chinese 
imperialism^  and,  with  but  slight  modification,  in  all  toryism 
whatsoever;  for  toryism  is  the  same  in  principle,  whether 
it  have  place  in  the  believers  in  Dalai  Lama  or  in  the  bucolic 
English  squire.  In  such,  and  in  all  among  whom  it  obtains, 
it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  concentration  of  the  grossest 
selfishness  which  can  disgrace  humanity.  In  the  highest 
slate  of  humanity  toryism  will  not  be  possible.  It  can  live 
on\j  where  the  masses  of  the  people  calmly  tolerate  the 
selfishness  and  cupidity  of  the  few.  Its  fitting  soil  is  in  the 
degraded  East,  in  Pekin  and  in  Ava,  rather  than  in  London  or 
Washington, 
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The  late  emperor  of  China,  Taou-Kwang,  was  the  son  of 
Keaking,  a  frivolous  and  dissipated  ruler.  During  his  youths 
Taou-Kwang  bore  the  name  of  Meening ;  and  that  period  of  his 
life  was  passed  by  the  young  prince  in  martial  exercise,  and  in 
self-preparation  for  the  possibilities  of  the  future.  Economical 
in  his  habits,  and  disgusted  at  the  scenes  of  drunkenness  and 
debauchery  which  abounded  in  his  father's  coiut,  he  lived  in 
comparative  seclusion.  His  father,  dreading  that,  according  to 
a  not  unfrequent  practice  of  the  East,  he  might  suffer  assas- 
sination from  his  children  or  other  kinsmen,  murdered  many  of 
them;  and  his  whole  reign  was  that  of  a  terrible  tyrant,  always 
sanguinary  when  he  was  not  intoxicated, — demoniacal  in  his 
sobriety,  and  beastly  in  his  drunkenness.  Keaking's  wrath 
vented  itself  in  peculiar  ferocity  on  those  of  his  subjects  who 
embraced  the  creed  of  the  Roman-catholic  church.  He  greatly 
feared  these  converts  from  the  national  orthodoxy ;  and,  like 
many  western  despots,  he  determined  that  his  subjects  should 
be  of  one  mind  in  matters  of  religion.  It  was  not  an  easy 
matter  to  convince  the  heretics  of  their  grievous  fault  Persuasion, 
moreover,  is  a  tedious  proof,  involving  argumentative  processes 
in  which  the  imperial  mind  might  achieve,  it  were  possible,  but 
little ;  and  to  save  himself  from  any  derogatory  exertion,  he 
commanded  the  executioners  to  do  their  bloody  work  through- 
out the  empire.  It  is  probable  that  Meening  would  never  have 
attracted  the  favour  of  his  father,  but  for  an  insurrection  of  the 
Pe-lien-keaon,  or  *  sect  of  the  water-lily.'  Seventy  of  these 
rebels  attacked  the  palace  with  the  intention  of  destroying  the 
dissolute  and  bloody  ruler;  but  they  were  repelled  by  the  v^our, 
for  the  most  part,  of  the  young  prince,  who,  in  return,  was 
nominated  by  his  father  heir  to  the  throne.  We  will  quote  the 
imperial  edict  under  which  he  was  appointed  successor  to  his 
father,  which  is  very  much  after  the  style  of  Nebuchadnezzar  :— 

*  The  great  emperor,  who  received  the  empire  from  revolving  nature 
and  Heaven,  was  three  years  instructed  by  his  father.  A  good  adminis- 
tration consists  in  venerating  Heaven,  imitating  the  ancestors,  diligence 
in  government,  and  love  to  the  people.  In  the  beginning  of  my  govern- 
ment, the  robbers  of  three  provinces  were  still  in  full  array  ;  but  after  four 
years  the  world  was  at  rest.  I  was  always  an  enemy  to  strange  opinions. 
I  have  suppressed  the  same,  and  inculcated  true  principles  as  the  best 
means  to  support  human  society.  All  the  evils  that  fell  upon  my  sabjeota 
I  instantly  removed,  and  I  remitted  all  arrears  on  my  sixtieth  birth-day. 
When  I  was  recently  going  out  hunting,  I  found  some  difiumUy  in  ascBBd- 
ing  a  mountain ;  the  phlegm  of  my  chest  rose  to  my  throat  In  my  days 
of  health,  however,  I  had  appointed  a  worthy  successor,  and  inscribed  lus 
name  on  a  piece  of  paper  preserved  in  a  chest.  This  prince  had  idilod 
two  robbers  when  they  attacked  my  palace ;  the  remainder  vnn  UmAf 
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terrified,  and  I  gave  hiin  the  cognomea  of  Wise.  The  present  sickness  is 
likely  to  end  ray  life,  and  I,  therefore,  confer  the  empire  of  the  world  upon 
this  my  son,  on  account  of  his  great  virtues.  Do  thou,  my  son,  have 
intercourse  with  virtuous  persons ;  foster  thou  the  black-haired  nation, 
and  follow  up  my  measures.' — ^pp.  40,  41. 

Meening  ascended  the  throne  in  his  thirty-eighth  year.  He 
had  none  of  those  personal  advantages  which  are  commonly 
supposed  to  be  possessed  by  imperial  and  regal  personages. 
His  figure  was  lank  and  stunted ;  his  face  was  haggard,  and  of 
a  moumfolly 'thoughtful  aspect.  Altogether,  it  was  that  rather 
of  a  boor  than  of  a  prince.  It  is  usual  in  China  that  the 
monarch,  on  assuming  the  government,  should  no  longer  be 
known  by  the  name  which  he  bore  when  only  a  subject;  and 
in  the  observance  of  this  custom,  Meening,  on  ascending 
'  Heaven^s  throne/  took  the  name  of  Taou-Kwang,  or  ^  the 
light  of  reason.'  The  new  emperor,  receiving  with  reverence 
the  charge  of  Heaven's  great  concerns,  bade  his  people  pre- 
pare for  his  coronation.  It  would  be  unjust  to  our  numerous 
readers  to  withhold  the  account  of  this  grand  proceeding,  as  it 
is  related  by  Dr.  Gutzlaff. 

*  As  the  day  for  celebrating  the  ceremony  of  Taou-Kwang*s  ascending 
the  throne  approached,  great  were  the  preparations  made,  and  the  Board 
of  Eights  published  a  whole  pamphlet  on  the  subject.  It  would  be  use- 
less to  repeat  all  the  minutes,  which  can  have  attraction  only  for  a 
Chinese.  To  a  foreigner  the  pageantry  would  be  well  worth  seeing,  be- 
cause all  the  splendours  that  Asia  can  afford  are  displayed  to  most 
advantage  by  Chinese  skill.  There  were  elephants,  horses,  chariots, 
gaards,  and  servants,  ministers  and  courtiers  without  number,  and  the 
whole  imperial  pageant  present  at  Peking  to  do  homage  to  their  chief.  It 
was  indeed  a  crowded  assembly,  as  gay  as  silks,  satin,  and  embroidery 
oottid  make  the  mandarins.  The  important  act  itself  is  prescribed  in  the 
following  manner : — '*  The  president  of  the  Board  of  Bights  shall  step 
forward,  kneel  down,  and  beseech  his  majesty  to  ascend  the  imperial 
throne.  The  emperor  shall  then  rise  from  his  seat,  and  the  procession 
moving  on  in  the  same  order,  as  above  described,  to  the  imperial  palace 
of  peace,  his  majesty  shall  ascend  the  seat  of  gems,  and  sit  down  in  the 
imperial  throne,  with  his  face  towards  the  south. .  At  the  Woogah  the 
beib  shall  then  be  rung,  and  the  drums  beaten."  The  proclamation  is  after- 
waids  read,  the  seal  delivered  over ;  there  is  no  end  of  kneeling  and  knock- 
ii^  the  head,  burning  incense,  and  going  through  divers  rites,  until  the 

paper  prepared  for  the  occasion  is  read  in  a  loud  voice When 

on  tiie  throne,  Taou-Kwang  said — "  In  consequence  of  all  the  kings,  nobles, 
gnat  statesmen,  the  civilians,  and  military  officers  having  said  with  one 
▼oioe :  Heaven's  throne  must  not  long  be  unoccupied,  it  is  incumbent 
^t,  by  the  consent  of  the  imperial  manes  of  the  gods  of  the  land,  a 
tofvereign  do  early  assume  the  sway ;  I  have  yielded  to  the  general  voice, 

^  intemipting  for  a  short  time  my  keen  sorrow,  I  announce  this  circum* 
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stance  to  heaven  and  eartli,  and  to  my  imperial  ancestors,  and  sit  down 
on  the  imperial  throne.  Let  the  next  year  be  the  first  of  the  reign  of 
Taou-Kwang."  '—lb.  48-50. 

What  a  striking  caricature  is  here  upon  the  regal  pompo- 
sities of  the  West !  How  much  this  pageant  resembles  the 
magnificent  pomp  of  European  coronations,  the  court-mummery, 
the  sycophant  adulation,  the  almost  divine  assumption  on  the 
part  of  the  monarch !  The  truth  is,  that  man  is  the  same 
creature  in  all  climates.  Under  aU  phases  of  development,  the 
results  of  diverse  national  institutions  and  educational  pro- 
cesses, the  darker  parts  of  his  nature  always  come  prominently 
to  view,  only  these  are  perhaps  of  a  deeper  shade  in  the  Asiatic 
than  in  the  European.  The  principles  which  are  impulsive  to 
evil  deeds  have  an  inherence  in  all  men.  Civilization,  and 
indirectly,  perhaps,  Christianity,  have  to  some  extent  modified 
these  in  the  western  world,  but  in  the  East,  from  the  seraglio 
to  the  market-place,  they  are  in  full  and  terrible  potency. 

Unlike  his  predecessors,  Taou-Kwang  restricted  himself  to 
one  wife,  upon  whom  he  conferred  the  title  of  empress;  and 
shocked  at  the  licentiousness  and  debauchery  which  had  pre- 
vailed among  the  courtiers  in  the  days  of  his  father,  who  was 
accustomed  to  keep  his  unruly  satellites  in  order  by  the  fre- 
quent use  of  the  whip,  he  determined  to  purify  the  court,  by 
abolishing  the  harem,  that  source  of  constant  evil  to  the  ori- 
ental world.  He  endeavoured,  by  politic  cunning,  to  govern 
entirely  as  an  autocrat,  which  even  in  China  seems  to  be  less 
possible  than  in  France ;  but  he  could  not  break  through  the 
ancient  customs  of  his  government,  and  there  remained  no 
alternative  but  to  choose  advisers.  Considerable  popularity 
attended  the  accession  of  the  new  emperor,  whose  charac- 
teristic fhigality,  with  the  change  of  his  rank,  grew  into  a  hard 
and  cruel  avarice.  His  love  of  money  was  boundless,  and  that 
love  increased  with  every  additional  year  of  his  rule ;  so  that  it 
became  at  length  the  great  business  of  his  existence  to  amass 
silver,  and  it  was  his  greatest  pleasure  to  feast  his  eyes  with 
the  glittering  heaps.     Many  of  his  subjects,  who  knew  his 

ding  passion,  either  to  avoid  his  helping  himself  to  their 
^^ources,  or  to  obtain  favour  and  promotion  at  his  hands,  sent 
"^"K  large  masses  of  silver  ore  ;  and  thus,  in  a  few  years,  the 
empi^ror  accumulated  so  much  sycee  silver,  that  the  currency 
T*^  ^i^eatly  injured,  and  incalculable  misery  was  brought  upon 
en  I  ^^®  ^y  "^^  avarice.  His  successor,  the  present  emperor, 
^^^^  mouS  ^^  ^^6  almost  invariable  law  in  such  cases,  will  soon 
send  i^^  i\^Q  hoarded  wealth  into  circulation. 

Taou-Kvyajjg'g  farther  had  objected,  during  the  whole  coarse 
of  his  reign^  ^  ^j^y  religions  innovations.     Perfect  religious 
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fireedom  is  impossible  under  any  form  of  political  despotism ; 
and  Keakingy  in  repressing  all  tendencies  towards  dissent 
firom  the  national  orthodoxy,  only  acted  after  the  manner  of 
the  order  to  which  he  belonged.  Tyrants  will  always  tyrannize, 
and  they  who  are  politically  autocratic  are  not  satisfied  with 
anything  short  of  absolutism  in  religion.  He  waged  fierce 
war  yndi  all  his  subjects  who  differed  from  the  *  orthodox 
standard.'  Towards  the  close  of  his  reign,  he  received  that 
conviction,  which  sooner  or  later  impresses  itself  upon  all 
tyrannical  hierarchs,  that  the  more  he  persecuted,  the  more 
obstinately  the  people  adhered  to  their  new  ideas.  Taou- 
Kwang  had  long  seen  the  absurdity  of  attempting  to  enforce  a 
unifi>rm  system  of  religious  belief  and  practice  upon  a  nation ; 
and  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  he  resolved  not  to  take 
notice  of  any  new  sects  which  might  arise,  nor  of  the  Christian 
missionaries,  who  had  already  penetrated  into  the  empire.  The 
Chinese  are  generally  much  attached  to  what  with  them  is  '  the 
ordiodox  system'  oi  religion,  which  has  been  handed  down 
from  their  fathers.  New  religious  ideas  do  not  find  favour 
with  them,  although  their  political  sects  are  numerous,  and 
have  resisted  all  the  attempts  of  the  government  to  put  them 
down.  To  these  political  sectarians  the  Chinese  emperor 
showed  no  mercy. 

The  first  four  years  of  Taou-Kwang's  reign  were  passed  in 
much  tranquillity.  There  were  no  rebels  on  the  land  and  no 
pirates  on  the  sea — circumstances  which,  without  doubt,  have 
been  very  rare  in  the  imperial  experience.  But  speedily  after 
that  period,  the  turbulance  of  the  people  manifested  itself; 
and  foreign  wars  and  intestine  dissensions  brought  the  empire 
to  the  brink  of  ruin.  These  rebellions  repeatedly  occurred. 
Indeed,  the  wicked  system  of  government,  the  universal  cor- 
ruption of  persons  in  office,  the  heaitless  and  unceasing  exac- 
tions of  the  mandarins,  inflamed  the  masses  of  the  people 
almost  to  madness.  Unity  of  language  alone  gives  coherence 
to  the  Chinese  empire.  Between  the  governed  and  their 
rulers  there  can  be  no  sympathy ;  and  in  no  other  country,  it 
is  probable,  is  there  so  much  strife  and  rebellion  as  in  China. 
Whole  districts  will  suddenly  break  out  into  frenzied  riotous- 
ness,  and  even  at  the  present  hour  a  ver}'  large  section  of  the 
empire  is  in  rebellion  against  the  imperial  government.  The 
people  are  refractory  simply  because  their  rulers  are  oppressive. 
Hunger  and  demagogues  are  always  at  hand  to  fan  the  fire  of 
sedition.  Secret  societies  enlarge  the  circle  of  rebellion,  and, 
over  many  leagues  of  country,  labour  rises  against  property. 
Towns  and  villages  are  given  to  the  flame.  The  mandarins 
are  not  seldom  roasted  alive.     The  government  finds  its  mer- 
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cenary  soldiers  utterly  unavailing  to  quench  the  flame  of  revolt. 
Enormous  bribes  are  a  never-failing  remedy ;  and  when  the 
V7eak  and  cowardly  government  has  put  down  the  revolt,  the 
cnielties  it  perpetrates  on  its  prisoners  are  so  dreadful  and 
so  peculiar,  that  we  believe  they  are  unequalled  in  any  other 
country  of  the  world. 

In  1834,  the  emperor  was  greatly  disquieted  by  the  arrival  of 
Lord  Napier  as  the  chief  superintendent  of  trade  at  Macao. 
The  British  representative,  after  some  delay,  went  up  to  Canton, 
and  the  Chinese  government  was  alarmed  by  the  ^  barbarian  eye 
placing  himself  in  the  flowery  land."  Taou-Kwang  was  greatly 
averse  to  have  any  friendly  intercourse  with  the  western  world. 
Aware  of  the  inefficiency  of  his  army,  and  the  utter  uselessness 
of  his  fleet,  he  had  no  wish  that  these  should  be  brought  into 
contact  with  European  forces.  His  navy  was  in  a  deplorable 
condition ;  and  his  favourite  idea  with  regard  to  it  was,  that  the 
ships  should  be  ^  stationed  like  chessmen*  in  the  inner  seas, 
when,  if  it  were  reported  that  his  admirals  bad  allowed  any 
of  the  enemy's  vessels  to  escape,  he  upbraided  and  disgraced 
the  commanders.  They,  in  their  own  defence,  asserted  ^that 
the  foreign  ships  sailed  with  the  swiftness  of  the  shuttlecock, 
and  that  it  was  impossible  to  intercept  them.' 

In  1840,  Taou-Kwang,  and,  indeed,  his  whole  empire,  were 
greatly  alarmed  by  the  menaces  of  the  British,  who  were  prohi- 
bited by  imperial  edict  from  trading  with  the  natives  in  opium. 
The  emperor,  in  his  emergency,  called  to  his  coanoils  the  Com* 
missioner  Lin.  Possessed  of  much  energy  and  of  consummate 
tact,  Lin  knew  that  it  was  utterly  vain  to  trifle  with  the  out- 
side barbarians.  The  whole  coast  was  rapidly  put  into  a  state 
of  defence.  The  choicest  Chinese  warriors  were  marched 
towards  the  sea-board  for  the  utter  extermination  of  the  pre- 
sumptuous barbariau  eye.  The  generals  who,  in  the  earlier 
part  of  Taou*Kwang's  reign,  had  gained  successes,  aJthoagh 
rather  by  bribery  and  treachery  than  by  the  display  of 
military  skill,  were  deputed  to  destroy  the  hateful  English. 
But  in  vain.  The  sons  of  the  flowery  land  were  powerless 
before  Anglo-Saxon  skill  and  valour.  Chusan  was  taken,  and, 
to  the  consternation  of  the  imperial  court,  the  British  fleet  ap- 
peared ofi*  the  mouth  of  the  Pei-ho.  The  emperor  then  selected 
Keshen,  his  most  astute  diplomatist,  to  induce  the  fleet  to  with- 
draw to  the  eastern  waters.  He  was  successful ;  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  fleet  was  regarded  by  the  Chinese  as  a  triumph 
to  the  empire,  and  throughout  the  whole  land  the  cry  resounded, 
*  Destruction  to  the  barbarians  !'  Keshen  and  Elepoo,  the 
wisest  of  the  imperial  counsellors,  were  degraded,  and  the  com- 
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mttnd  of  the  forces  was  given  to  Yukeen,  who  made  immense 
preparations  to  repel  tlie  English.  He  announced  to  his 
soldiery^  that  he  desired  nothing  more  than  to  meet  the  outside 
barbarians  in  battle. 

*  The  preparations  for  receiving  the  barbarians  had  been  immense  j  but 
the  vigorous  measures  of  Lord  Gough,  Sir  William  Parker,  and  Sir  Henry 
Tbttinger,  defeated  all  the  plans.  Amoy  fell ;  Chusan  came  again  into 
the  handis  of  the  English,  and  Yukeen  finally  had  his  heart's  desire — an 
eagagement  with  the  barbarians.  He  wished  them  to  come  close  to  the 
mnnle  of  his  gmis ;  but  before  this  gratification  had  been  affoixled  him, 
the  fortifications  were  demolished  by  cannon  and  bombs,  and  his  forces 
ddeated ;  he  himself  being  the  first  to  flee  to  save  his  life.  On  his  retreat,  he 
rqiented  of  his  precipitancy,  and  attempted  to  drown  himself  to  avoid  the 
imputation  of  cowardice  ;  he  was,  however,  drawn  out  of  the  water  by  a 
poor  fisherman ;  but  he  afterwards  swallowed  some  gold-leaf,  and  thus 
committed  suicide.' — ^pp.  176, 177. 

Other  generals  were  defeated;  the  wretched  soldiers  were 
led  only  to  slaughter ;  the  English  steam-ships  spread  havoc 
and  rain  on  the  coast;  and  the  emperor  began  to  tremble  for 
the  safety  of  his  capital.  Had  the  attacking  force  been  larger, 
and  had  that  expeditionary  force  been  furnished  with  small 
iron  steam-vessels  of  light  draught,  and  suitable  for  river  navi* 
gation,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Pekin  might  have  been 
approached,  and  the  haughty  monarch  compelled  to  sign  a 
treaty  of  peace  and  indemnification  in  his  own  capital.  That 
is  an  event  which  will  occur  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  The 
British  occupation  of  the  Chinese  sea-board — especially  since 
our  Transadantio  kinsmen  and  rivals  have  had  an  eye  to  Japan 
— is  simply  a  matter  of  time. 

Towards  the  close  of  1841,  Taou-Kwang  became  convinced 
that  he  was  not  equal  to  a  contest  with  the  outside  barbarians. 
Some  members  of  his  court,  who  had  gleaned  a  little  intelli- 
gence as  to  the  locality  and  resources  of  Great  Britain  from 
Chinese  sailors,  colonists,  and  others,  suggested  that  the  war 
should  be  carried  from  China  into  Great  Britain.  The  plan 
of  operations  suggested  was  this: — To  build  a  fleet  thrice 
as  strong  and  as  numerous  as  the  English  fleet,  and  to 
station  these  huge  vessels  ofi*  Singapore  and  Angeer  to  inter- 
cept and  destroy  in  detail  the  British  ships,  and  also  to  march 
an  army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men  through  Siberia  and 
Russia  upon  London  !  The  unfortunate  emperor  admired  the 
grandeur  of  the  idea,  but  doubted  its  practical  application. 
Hou-Chunn,  the  officer  commanding  at  Pekin — the  Marshal 
Ney  of  China — came  forward  to  the  relief  of  his  master  in  his 
difficulties,  with  the  happy  suggestion  of  building  a  steamer 
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which  could  carry  six  thousand  men,  half  divers,  and  half 
gunners.  With  this  enormous  ship  he  professed  himself  ready 
to  fight  the  whole  English  fleet  The  gunners  were  to  fire 
their  terrible  broadsides,  and  the  divers  were  to  bore  holes 
in  the  men-of-war,  and  thus  the  fortune  of  the  flowery  land  was 
to  be  restored.  Many  steam-vessels  had  been  attempted,  in 
imitation  of  the  English  ships ;  but,  although  the  vessels  in 
every  particular  seemed  to  resemble  those  of  the  British,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  move  the  paddle-wheels.  At  length  the 
British  fleet  rode  triumphantly  in  the  Yangtse-Kiang,  and 
Taou-Kwang,  convinced  that  he  could  not  resist  the  bar- 
barian eye,  gave  carte  blanche  for  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty. 
The  particulars  of  that  treaty  are  well  known  to  our  readers, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  unnecessary  to  state  them  here.  It  not 
merely  brought  peace  to  the  discomfited  and  terrified  Chinese, 
but  it  also  secured  religious  toleration  for  all  foreigners  resid- 
ing in  the  empire.  A  Roman-catholic  dignitary,  desirous  of 
benefiting  his  own  sect  only,  interpreted  this  permission  as 
extending  solely  to  those  foreign  religionists  who  told  their 
beads,  and  adored  the  cross;  but  the  interference  of  Sir  H. 
Pottinger  removed  the  proposed  restriction,  and  secured  reli- 
gious freedom  for  all  the  outside  barbarians.  On  the  conclusion 
of  the  war,  so  disastrous  to  the  Chinese  interests,  and  so 
humiliating  to  the  imperial  divinity,  Taou-Kwang  retired  from 
the  afiairs  of  state  almost  into  private  life.  A  haggard  and 
worn  old  man,  he  clung  to  life  with  remarkable  tenacity.  The 
wretched  headienism  in  which  he  believed  could  cast  no  cheer- 
ing ray  upon  the  murky  future,  and,  fearful  of  death,  he  hoped 
he  might  live  as  long  as  his  forefathers,  to  rule  his  vast  empire. 
Thus,  the  more  his  years  increased — although  he  had  almost 
entirely  withdrawn  from  afiairs  of  state — the  more  active  he  ap- 
peared in  public,  the  more  gorgeous  was  his  style  of  dress  and 
equipage,  and  the  more  readily  he  manifested  to  the  public  that 
he  had  a  vigour  beyond  his  years.  But  his  days  were  num- 
bered. On  February  11th,  1850,  an  edict  *  in  the  vermilion 
pencil'  appeared, — '  Let  Yih-Choo,  the  imperial  fourth  son,  be 
set  forth  as  heir-apparent.'  This  was  his  last  public  act,  and 
he  speedily  *  went  on  his  long  journey.' 

Altogether,  we  have  been  much  pleased  with  this  little  volume, 
which  is  interesting,  not  merely  as  it  gives  some  satisfactory 
knowledge  of  Chinese  society,  but  because  it  is  a  living  voice, 
addressing  us  from  among  the  teeming  millions  of  China.  What 
the  new  emperor's  reign  will  be,  we  cannot  discern ;  but  it  is 
very  clear  tliat  a  great  change  is  at  hand  in  the  condition  of  the 
people.  Evidently,  the  democratic  influence  in  the  empire  is 
gaining  ground — the  divine  attributes  of  tlie  emperor  are  becom- 
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11^  daily  more  absurd  in  the  eyes  of  his  people.  Christianity, 
too — ^tbat  mighty  leaven  whioh,  sooner  or  later,  dissolves  unholy 
P<^er8 — is  beginning  to  exert  a  great  influence  on  the  people. 
Political  changes  wUl,  without  doubt,  accelerate  the  advent 
of  religious  enlightenment  upon  the  heathenish  masses  of 
the  Chinese  empire,  and  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the 
labours  of  our  missionaries  in  that  benighted  land  will  have  a 
hi4ppy  issue.  The  present  volume  cannot  be  perused  without 
profit,  and,  as  it  will  convey  much  satisfactory  knowledge  in 
relation  to  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  China,  we  com- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  our  readers. 


Art.  VIII. — Copies,  or  Extracts,  of  all  Communications  resjpecting  the 
organization  of  the  University  of  London  since  the  year  1840,  between 
the  Home  Office  and  the  Senate  of  the  University,  any  of  the  affiliated 
CollegeSy  and  the  Committee  of  Gradtmtes  respectively  ;  and  of  such  qf 
the  Minutes  of  the  Senate  of  the  University  of  London,  and  of  Com^ 
miitees  appointed  by  the  Senate  as  relate  to  the  admission  of  Graduatei 
to  form  an  integral  portion  of  the  Corporate  Body  of  the  University, 
Address  ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons,  March  15,  1852. 

2.  The  University  of  London  a  Parliamentary  Constituency.  By  Charles 
James  Foster,  M.A.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  at  University 
College,  London.  Published  for  the  Committee  of  the  Graduates  of 
the  University,  by  Ridgway,  Richardson  and  Son;  Jackson  and 
Walford. 

Upon  the  close  of  a  severe  struggle  there  is  a  natural  desire  to 
preserve  some  record  of  its  history.  It  satisfies  a  present  want, 
and  it  anticipates  for  future  memories  the  renewal  of  long  past 
successes.  When  the  crowd  of  achievements  are  brought  into 
the  compass  of  an  hour,  the  mind  is  elevated  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  strength,  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  by  well  deserved  self- 
praise.  But  though  these  delights  be  absent,  not  the  less  is 
such  a  record  desirable,  not  at  the  close  of  the  well-fought 
field,  but  just  at  that  critical  period  when  a  great  advantage 
has  undoubtedly  been  obtained,  and  when  both  sides  are  bring- 
ing up  their  reinforcements  to  alter  or  secure  the  yet  doubtful 
issue.  At  such  a  moment,  the  clear  perception  of  the  precise 
position  of  affairs,  while  it  may  enable  the  vanquished  to  retreat 
with  honour,  affords  the  surest  promise  to  the  victor  of  his 
ultimate  success. 

Such  a  crisis  is  now  apparent  in  the  four  years'  conflict 
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within  and  around  the  University  of  London.  Its  importance 
as  a  contest  of  principle  we  do  not  fear  to  over-estimate.  In 
the  actual  struggle  are  now  engaged  more  than  one  leading 
statesman,  and  the  most  eminent  persons  of  the  Nonconformist 
body  all  through  the  kingdom,  with  a  preponderance  so  de- 
cided over  other  bodies — the  Roman  Catholics  for  instance — 
who  ought  to  be  equally  interested  in  the  result,  that  its  oppo- 
nents have  not  hesitated  latterly  to  attribute  to  the  movement  a 
sectarian  design.  Foolish  men  !  But  we  cannot  now  discuss 
with  them  the  effect  of  principles,  the  simple  statement  of  which 
it  is  evident  they  do  not  understand. 

We  propose,  therefore,  in  this  article,  to  present  to  our  readers 
a  brief  summary  of  all  that  has  lately  been  going  forward. 
Some  portions  of  the  matter  it  contains  have,  we  believe, 
appeared  in  detached  statements  elsewhere ;  but  those  of  our 
readers  to  whom  the  subject  is  now  familiar,  will  agree  with  us 
that  a  summary  such  as  we  suggest  is  desirable,  and  will  be 
advantageous  probably  to  themselves. 

We  presume  that  everybody  knows  by  this  time  that  the 
University  of  London  is  not  the  institution  in  Gower  Street — 
formerly  designated  the  ^London  University' — but  a  distinct 
body  located  at  Somerset  House,  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
King's  College ;  that  this  body  is  composed  of  thirty-eight 
noblemen,  prelates,  clergymen,  and  gentlemen,  ^eminent  in 
science,  literature,  and  art,'  who  are  nominated  by  the  crown, 
and  invested  with  a  corporate  existence,  and  the  power  of 
conferring  degrees;  that  by  the  charter  incorporating  this 
body.  University  College,  Gower  Street,  and  ELing^s  College, 
were  empowered  to  send  up  their  students  for  examination, 
and  that  a  similar  privilege  has  since  been  granted  to  nearly 
thirty  general  and  about  sixty  medical  colleges  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Of  the  general  colleges,  nearly  twenty  are  divided 
about  equally  between  the  Independents  and  Baptists,  and  the 
Roman  Catholics.  The  Established  Church  and  the  Wesleyans 
own  to  four,  and  the  remainder  are  open  indifferently  to  students 
of  all  religious  persuasions.  The  entire  number  of  graduates, 
we  may  add,  has  now  reached  nearly  700,  of  whom  two-thirds 
are  graduates  in  arts,  and  almost  all  the  remainder  in  medicine. 
The  annual  increase  in  their  numbers  has  reached  seventy,  and 
will  probably  soon  exceed  a  hundred. 

The  University  of  London,  we  say,  is  not  University  College, 
nor  is  it  all  the  colleges,  nor  is  it  the  graduates :  it  is  simply 
and  exclusively  the  thirty-eight  gentlemen  to  whom  we  have 
alluded.  These  thirty-eight  need  not  necessarily  be,  and  are 
not,  in  fact,  graduates ;  nor  are  they  (with  the  exception  of  Sir 
James  Graham,  Mr.  Grote,  and  Mr.  Warburton,  who  are  also 
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npcm'the  CoHncil  of  University  College)  in  any  way  connected 
nlih  any  of  the  colleges.  The  University  and  the  colleges 
httwe  no  control  over  each  other ;  nor^  except  by  courtesy,  have 
Aey  any  means  of  knowing  each  other's  proceedings.  The 
graduates  are  not  as  yet  a  legally  organized,  or,  indeed,  existent 
body^  and  until  within  the  last  four  years  it  may  be  stated  as 
having  been  practically  the  fact,  that  none  of  these  bodies  had 
anytlung  to  do  with  either  of  the  others.  A  stray  college  may 
have  pointed  out  a  difficulty  arising  from  a  particular  reguld.tion, 
or  a  rejeeted  candidate  for  graduation  may  have  urged  the 
hardship  of  his  own  case ;  but  there  was  no  organized  inter- 
communication, nor,  as  far  as  appeared,  any  desire  for  it. 

Now,  the  understanding  on  all  hands  was,  that  the  Univer- 
sity of  London  was  to  be  towards  the  Dissenters  and  Catholics, 
and,  indeed,  towards  all  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Established 
Church,  whatever  Oxford  and  Cambridge  were  to  those  who 
did.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  this.  It  was  the  demand 
of  the  country.  It  was  the  claim  of  University  College,  which 
for  the  sake  of  it,  gave  up  its  right  to  be  itself  the  University 
of  London.  It  has  been  the  understanding  of  nearly  one  hun- 
dred colleges  which  have  acquired  the  privileges  of  affiliation. 
TVithin  the  last  few  days,  it  has  been  admitted,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  Mr.  Walpole,  speaking  for  the  government,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Goulburn,  speaking  respectively  for 
the  very  universities,  which  are  alone  entitled  to  question  the 
assertion  of  the  claim.  Should  any  of  our  readers  have  a 
lingering  fear  upon  the  point,  we  will  set  it  at  rest,  by  quoting 
firow  the  letter  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  dated 
Nov.  22nd,  1835,  to  die  authorities  of  University  College : — 
'  It  cannot  but  be  expedient  that  parliament  should  hereafter 
•  •  .  extend  to  these  metropolitan  degrees  all  the  privileges 
and  advantages,  not  of  an  ecclesiastical  character,  which  are 
connected  with  degrees  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  .  .  . 
Jt  should  he  always  kept  in  mindj  that  what  is  souffht  on  the  pre" 
sent  occasion  is^  an  equality  in  all  respects  with  the  ancient 
wsiversitieSy  freed  from  those  exclusions  and  religious  distinctions 
which  abridge  the  usefulness  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,'* 

Oxford  and  Cambridge  are  managed  exclusively  by  their 
own  graduates.  The  graduates  of  London  are  not  only  not 
members  of  that  University,  but  almost  all  its  members  are 
Oxford  and  Cambridge  men.  Oxford  and  Cambridge  are 
r0pre8ented  by  two  members  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Lord 
D&RBY,  the  odier  day,  intimated  to  a  deputation  from  the  Lon- 
don graduates,  that  it  had  been  in  contemplation  to  make  them  a 
eonstituenoy,  but  that  he  found,  on  inquiring,  that  they  were  not 
y«t  members  of  the  University  at  alL    Oxford  and  Cambridge 
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have  many  legal  privileges  and  exemptions,  for  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  learning  of  which  they  are  supposed  to  be  the  seats. 
But  for  the  determined  front  of  the  London  graduates,  unaided 
by  the  senate,  the  Charitable  Trusts'  Bill  and  the  Militia  Bill 
might  have  imposed  on  the  colleges  and  graduates,  the  one  a 
grievance,  and  the  other  a  stigma,  from  which  both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are  expressly  exempted. 

This  is  not  equality.  But  it  was  not  vague  dissatisfaction, 
but  ill  results  practically  felt,  which  led  to  the  recent  move- 
ments. In  the  spring  of  1848,  the  Lord  Advocate  brought  in  a 
bill  in  the  House  of  Commons,  for  Regulating  the  Medical 
Profession.  This  bill  was  avowedly  the  measure  of  the  three 
great  London  medical  corporations.  It  expressly  exempted 
Oxford  and  Cambridge,  but  it  ignored  London  ;  if  we  may  call 
by  so  mild  a  term  a  clause  prohibiting  the  London  graduates 
from  assuming  their  degrees  without  the  permission  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Physicians.  Now,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  senate 
took  any  practical  steps  in  opposition  to  this  bill  until  their 
attention  had  been  called  to  it  by  a  deputation  from  the 
graduates.  They  certainly  did  not  attempt  to  pacify  the  alarm 
it  created :  and  we  must  add,  that  one  (we  fear)  of  its  most 
active  promoters,  one  who  certainly  gave  evidence  in  its  sup- 
port before  the  Select  Committee  of  tibe  House  of  Commons — 
Dr.  Ridout — was  a  member  of  the  senate. 

There  is  nothing  like  instant  danger  for  effecting  union.  On 
the  20th  March,  1848,  half  a  dozen  graduates  met  together  at 
the  house  of  one  of  their  number,  and  formed  themselves  into 
a  provisional  committee,  to  call  a  meeting  of  as  many  more  as 
they  could  find.  They  first  asked  the  senate  for  a  room,  whieli 
was  not  granted;  but,  meanwhile,  they  had  collected  about 
eighty  addresses,  and  held  a  preUminary  meeting  in  a  back 
room  in  Pall  Mall.  This  led  to  a  larger  meeting  at  the  Free- 
masons' Tavern,  at  which  the  *  Graduates'  Committee,'  whose 
labours  have  rendered  the  longer  continuance  of  the  present 
state  of  things  impossible,  was  first  appointed.  The  opportune 
discovery  and  use  of  Lord  Monteagle's  corresponaence,  to 
which  we  have  above  referred,  was  entirely  owing  to  this  com- 
mittee, through  whom  it  became  available,  also,  to  the  senate 
and  to  University  College.  Upon  its  being  laid  before  Sir 
George  Grey,  he  expressly  stated,  in  presence  of  the  Lord 
Advocate,  that  it  formed  a  contract  morally  binding  upon  the 
government,  and  that  he  could  give  his  assent  to  no  medical 
bill  which  did  not  place  the  London  graduates  upon  the  same 
footing  with  those  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

With   such   a   cause  for  organisation,  and   such   a  result 
obtained  so  speedily,  it  would  have  been  no  wonder  if  larger 
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views  hod  soon  developed  themselves.  In  fact,  however,  the 
necessity  for  a  permanent  organization  of  the  graduates,  and 
for  such  an  alteration  in  the  university  charter  as  should  admit 
tbem  to  be  part  of  the  corporate  body,  with  an  effective  voice  in 
its  management,  had  been  from  the  first  distinctly  foreseen ; 
and  its  effectuation  was  early  stated  to  the  senate,  as  being  the 
main  design  of  the  movement. 

It  has  been  observed  that  the  language  of  the  Foundation 
Charter  betokens  a  consciousness  in  its  framers,  that  the  con- 
stitution it  provides  could  not  be  permanent.  It  first  consti- 
tutes thirty-eight  gentlemen,  by  their  proper  names  and  addi- 
tions, *  The  University  of  London.'  This  university,  it  then 
declares,  is  to  consist  of  a  *  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  and 
fellows.'  The  chancellor,  vice-chancellor,  and  fellows,  are  to 
be  the  'senate  ;'  and  the  senate  is  to  have  the  *  entire  manage- 
ment of,  and  superintendence  over,'  the  umvemUy.  Unless  the 
senate  and  the  university  were  intended  at  some  time  to  be  not 
precisely  the  same  body,  this  phraseology  would  do  well  to  be 
stated  to  a  schoolboy,  as  a  remarkably  plain  and  distinct  speci- 
men of  the  figure  of  speech  which  grammarians  call  pleonasm. 

In  a  former  article,*  we  stated  the  principal  resolutions  of 
the  committee  of  the  whole  senate  in  1840.  We  can  now  only 
remind  our  readers  that  they  went  the  entire  length,  as  soon  as 
the  graduates  of  three  years'  standing  should  become  300  in 
number  (which  was  the  case  in  December,  1848),  of  taking  the 
power  of  nominating  senators  from  the  crown,  and  vesting  it  in 
the  graduates  of  that  standing;  securing  the  future  responsibi- 
lity of  the  senate  to  the  electoral  body  thus  constituted  by  the 
annual  retirement  and  election  of  one-sixth  of  its  number. 
These  resolutions  were  not  ultimately  confirmed  ;  but  the 
opinion  entertained  by  the  senate  of  its  own  power  to  deal  with 
the  question  (a  power  lately  disavowed),  appears  by  the  terms 
of  its  resolution — *  That  a  committee  of  the  whole  senate  be 
appointed  to  consider  of  any  alteration  it  be  may  expedient 
to  make  in  the  charter.' — *  Minutes,'  March  25th,  1840^. 

The  matter  slept  until  1848.  In  June  of  that  year,  the  gra- 
duates' committee  submitted  a  proposal  to  the  senate,  of  which 
the  principal  alternative  was,  that  it  should  immediately  *  take 
steps  to  procure  a  new  charter.'  The  reply  was,  that  the  senate 
was  *  not  prepared  at  present  to  apply  for  a  new  charter,  but 
would  make  known  to  the  home  secretary  the  desire  of  a 
number  of  the  graduates  to  be  represented  in  that  body.'  Sir 
George  Grey  was  at  the  time  considering  the  proper  mode  of 
filling  up  the  somewhat  numerous  vacancies  in  the  senatorial 

♦  «Eclectic,' May,  1851. 
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ranks ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  thought  that  the  movement 
party  would  be  sufficiently  gratified,  without  carrying  the 
point  farther,  by  a  reception  at  the  Home  Office,  and  an  appa- 
rent recognition  of  their  '  private  and  particular'  importance. 
If  such  a  belief  may  have  arisen  from  some  hastily-dropped 
expressions,  it  was  speedily  dissipated  by  authentic  explanation. 
It  was  explained  to  Sir  George  Grey  that  it  was  not  desired 
that  he  should  make  any  immediate  additions  to  the  senate,  and 
that  the  graduates  were  not  prepared  to  recommend  any  of 
their  own  number  to  his  consideration  ;  but  that  the  claim  was 
for  a  new  charter,  embodying  the  graduates  as  a  Convocation, 
with  powers  and  privileges  similar  to  those  enjoyed  by  the  con- 
vocation at  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  As  cabinet  ministers  are 
allowed  to  hybernate  during  the  long  vacation,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  be  surprised  that,  on  waking  up  about  December,  Sir 
George  Grey  had  confused  the  matter  a  little  in  his  mind,  and 
required  to  have  it  explained  all  over  again.  This  being  done, 
however,  he  sent  a  reply  (30th  Dec,  1848),  *  that  any  plan  for 
carrying  into  effect  tlie  wishes  of  the  graduates,'  which  the 
committee  might  transmit  to  him,  should  ^  be  fully  considered.' 

Upon  receipt  of  this  communication,  the  graduates,  in  gene- 
ral meeting  assembled,  considered  the  principles  upon  which 
their  proposed  admission  into  the  University  ought  to  be 
arranged.  They  laid  down  the  following  basis,  of  which  we 
cannot  but  remark,  in  passing,  that  it  is  substantially  the  same 
with  that  which  (at  least)  the  members  of  the  senate  are  now 
bound  in  all  honour  to  concede.  It  is  thus  stated,  *  That  the 
graduates  shall  in  future  form  part  of  the  body  corporate  of  the 
University :  that  the  government  of  the  University  shall  con- 
sist of  a  chancellor,  a  senate,  and  a  convocation :  the  last  to  be 
composed  of  all  graduates  of  a  certain  standing ;  that  even- 
tually, the  senate  shall  be  elected  by  convocation:  that  all 
alterations  in  the  fundamental  law  of  the  University  shall  re- 
quire  the  assent  of  convocation  ;  that  while  the  general  execu- 
tive management  of  the  University  shall  be  confided  to  the 
senate,  it  shall  be  subject  in  certain  cases  to  the  veto  of  convo- 
cation.' 

Two  months'  labour  de  die  in  diem  was  not  too  much  to  give  to 
the  preparation  of  a  scheme  embodying  the  above  principles.  It 
was  rejected  instanter  by  the  senate,  and  is  not  now  pressed  by  the 
graduates.  Although,  therefore,  we  cordially  approve  of  it,  and 
in  the  event  of  present  arrangements  failing  should  hold  ourselves 
free  to  move  in  its  favour,  we  will  not  lengthen  our  present 
article  by  the  recapitulation  of  its  details.  But  in  three  import- 
ant respects  it  exhibited  a  marked  contrast  in  point  of  modera- 
tion to  that  which  the  senate  bad  itself  all  but  adopted  in  1840. 
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J^  did  not  aflect  tlie  present  members  of  the  seoate.  It  was 
^apted  to  secure  ilie  rights  of  the  crowu  so  long  as  the  public 
money  should  go  towards  the  support  of  the  Universuy.  It 
expressly  preserviKl  the  whole  law  of  the  University,  as  stated 
\n  the  '  Ctdendar,'  until  the  senate  should  itself  consent  to  any 
alteration.  Not  one  of  these  provisions  appears  in  the  schema 
of  I6i0.  It  was,  moreover,  submitted  as  a  basis  only,  accom- 
panied with  a  request  to  be  afforded  opportunities  of  explaining 
^ts  contemplated  working.  With  this  request  it  was  sent  to  Sir 
George  Grey,  and  by  him  forwarded  to  the  senate.  After  a 
pro  forma  adjournment,  that  body  resolved — '  That  the  senate, 
while  it  is  desirous  that  the  graduates  should  hereafter  be  ad- 
mitted to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  University,  cannot 
recommend  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  adoption  of  a  charter 
founded  upon  the  proposition  submitted  to  him  by  the  com- 
mittee of  graduates.' 

This  resolution  was  come  to  upon  the  face  of  the  scheme 
itself,  without  affording  the  graduates  any  opportunity  of  ten- 
dering explanations.  Its  meaning,  therefore,  is  that  the  scheme 
could  not  possibly  be  made  to  work  well.  That  any  scheme 
upon  paper  might  easily  be  made  to  work  badly  we  do  not 
doubt ;  that  any  could  not  be  made  to  work  well,  while  pre- 
serving its  essential  features,  is  a  decision  to  which,  in  the 
absence  of  all  explanation,  we  should  not  have  committed 
ourselves  at  one  sitting.  The  scheme  was  submitted  as  the 
basis  of  a  charter.  The  proper  office  of  a  charter  is  to  confer 
powers.  The  laws  regulating  their  exercise  should  only  be 
prescribed  by  bye-law,  and  for  this  obvious  reason, — a  charter 
cannot  be  altered  but  by  the  power  that  gave  it ;  a  bye-law,  if 
it  works  badly,  can  at  any  time  be  re-modelled  by  the  chartered 
body,*  The  working  of  a  properly  framed  charter,  therefore, 
depends  wholly  npon  the  bye-laws.  Now  the  rejected  scheme 
gave  the  senate  the  power  of  framing  its  own  bye-laws  before 
assenting  to  it,  and,  by  inserting  them  in  the  calendar  of  the 
year,  of  making  them  unalterable  without  its  own  consent. 
We  have  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  senate  committed  a  grave 
error  in  rejecting  the  scheme  at  one  sitting  without  explanation 
asked. 

We  would  willingly  believe  that  the  rejection  of  the  scheme 
wag  due  to  the  scheme  itself.  But  we  have  no  doubt — and  it 
is  right  to  say  so  plainly — that  it  was  due  to  the  opposition  of 
the   graduates   to   the  regulations  under  the   Supplemental 

*  Tb«  prewiit  charter  is  an  insttnce  of  the  inconvenience  of  departing  from 
this  rnle.  In  two  cues  the  legaJity,  strictly  speaking,  of  the  cour»e  pursued 
by  tbe  isnate  ii  at  beat  doubtful. 
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Charter.  From  this  subject  we  refrain.  The  present  delicate 
position  of  affairs,  and  the  hope  we  entertain  that  those  who 
swayed  the  then  counsels  of  the  senate  have  either  declined  in 
influence,  or  found  occasion  to  re^-iew  their  own  policy,  deter- 
mine us  to  pass  it  by.  It  is  sufficient  to  mark  the  occasion  as 
presenting  a  new  phase  of  the  movement  in  the  adhesion  of  tite 
Colleges.  Airedale,  Homerton,  Highbury,  Manchester  (New), 
Spring  Hill,  Stepney,  and  University  Colleges  joined  the 
graduates'  committee  in  remonstrating  against  the  above  regu- 
lations. With  the  approbation  of  everybody  out  of  the 
University  they  were  ultimately  withdrawn. 

The  graduates  for  the  time  had  lost  their  charter ;  but  they  had 
gained  more  power,  probably,  than  its  concession  at  that  time 
would  have  given  them.  They  had  beaten  the  senate  in  a 
pitched  battle,  and,  as  it  has  since  appeared,  upon  the  ground 
of  their  special  choice.  They  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
averse  to  steps  which  might  bear  the  character  of  an  agitation, 
or  to  treat  the  question  otherwise  than  as  one  in  which  the 
senate  and  themselves  were  alone  interested.  Indeed,  notices 
were  placed  upon  the  minutes  of  the  senate  which  appeared  to 
indicate  a  desire  to  do  something.  One  of  these  stated  the 
^  collective  opinion^  of  the  graduates  as  a  thing  to  be  ascer- 
tained and  recognised :  another  proposed  to  create  a  number  of 
junior  fellowships  for  the  benefit  of  the  more  distinguished. 
Neither  went  further  than  the  mere  notice,  and  the  second  was 
the  small  product  of  a  year's  gestation.  Before  that  time  the 
graduates,  then  numbering  somewhat  over  500,  had  held  their 
third  annual  meeting,  and  three-fourths  of  their  accessible 
number  had  signed  a  declaration,  praying  admission  into  the 
corporate  body  of  the  University  with  such  share  in  its  govern- 
ment as  might  be  deemed  proper.  This  declaration  placed  in 
the  fore-front  their  claim  to  equality  in  all  respects  with  the 
ancient  universities,  expressed  their  gratitude  to  the  senate  for 
their  services,  but  insisted  on  their  own  superior  interest  in 
the  well  being  of  the  University.  The  senate  now  replied  by  a 
resolution  ^that  the  question  raised  by  the  declaration  is 
not  one  which  the  senate  can  with  propriety  discuss.  The 
members  of  the  Senate  have  under  the  present  charter  been 
selected  by  the  crown.  They  act  under  the  superintendence  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  It  is,  in  their  opinion,  not  for  them, 
but  for  the  authority  which  appointed  them,  to  determine 
whether  the  fundamental  constitution  does  or  does  not  require 
alteration.'— *  Minutes;  May  21,  1851. 

We  have  heard  this  resolution  spoken  of  in  terms  which 
would  lead  to  the  belief  that  its  framers  looked  upon  it  as  a 
master-piece  of  tactics — as  if  it  had  <hrowned  the  whole  body 
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of  graduales  in  the  slough  of  the  Home  Office.  Its  incon-* 
R^tency  with  the  previous  proceedings  of  the  senate  is  so 
obvious  that  it  is  but  just  to  notice  that  it  was  not  adopted  by 
precisely  the  same  individuals.  Lords  Monteagle  and  Over- 
stone,  Sir  James  Graham,  Mr.  Grote,  Mr.  Hallam,  and  Mn 
Oomewall  Lewis,  had  recently  been  appointed  to  fill  some  of 
the  existing  vacancies.  Nor  have  we  any  doubt  that  the 
resolution  represents  the  sincere  opinion  of  some  of  the  original 
members  of  the  senate.  But  we  are  not  the  less  satified  that 
it  assumes  an  untenable  position,  and  one,  moreover,  which  is 
£Bital  to  the  present  constitution  of  the  University.  Were  the 
senate  a  mere  temporary  royal  commission  instead  of  a  perma- 
nent ohartered  body,  it  would  still  be  within  the  ordinary 
exercise  of  its  duty  to  submit  means  by  which  its  efficiency 
might  be  increased.  On  more  than  one  occasion,  to  take  a 
familiar  instance,  the  commissioners  of  the  Exhibition  asked 
for,  and  obtained  new  powers — powers,  too,  for  objects  not 
contemplated  at  the  time  of  their  appointment.  The  resolution 
has  sunk  the  senate  to  the  level  of  any  other  of  the  Somerset 
House  boards,  and  has  made  it  no  more  a  university,  except  in 
name,  than  the  ^  Stamps  and  Taxes'  round  the  comer.  It  is 
wonderful  that  the  framers  of  it  did  not  foresee  that  occasions 
would  certainly  arise  when  either  they  must  discuss  the  funda- 
mental constitution  for  themselves,  or  it  would  be  discussed  for 
them,  and  the  most  important  part  of  the  University  work 
would  be  done  not  by  its  own  members,  but  by  those  whose 
very  existence  they  had  persisted  in  ignoring.  It  has  been  the 
consequence  of  this  resolution  that  the  graduates'  committee 
have  originated  proceedings  in  the  country,  and  conducted 
negotiations  in  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  the  senate 
has  been  either  not  consulted,  or  only  subordinately  engaged. 
Their  own  moderation  and  good  sense  has  induced  them  to  do 
all  in  their  power  to  uphold  the  position  of  the  senate  so  far  as 
was  consistent  with  the  exigencies  of  their  own  struggle  ;  but 
the  fact  could  not  be  concealed  that  when  the  affiliated  colleges 
needed  advice  and  assistance  in  resisting  injurious  legislation, 
they  have  sought  it,  in  every  instance,  not  from  the  Senate,  but 
from  the  Graduates'  Committee. 

But  the  observation  to  which  this  minute  is  open  has  led  us 
to  anticipate.  As  the  graduates  were  sent  by  it  to  the  Home 
Office,  to  the  Home  Office  they  betook  themselves.  A  fourth 
long  vacation  appeared,  and  the  delay  which  its  presence  occa- 
sioned was  further  prolonged  by  the  serious  illness  of  Sir 
George  Grey.  He  recovered,  however,  soon  enough,  and  he 
remained  in  office  long  enough,  to  throw  back  upon  the  senate, 
by  requesting  their  opinion,  the  responsibilty  which  they  had 

H  2 
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sought  to  cast  upon  him.  The  same  minutes  which  contain  his 
letter  (February  18th,  1852)  show  also  that  the  senate  had  been 
in  no  hurry  to  consider  it  until  it  was  followed  by  the  first  few 
*  drops  of  the  thunder  shower'  which  was  so  soon  to  burst  upon 
them.  The  Council  of  New  College,  the  Committee  of  Stepney, 
the  Trustees  of  Cheshunt,  and  the  Visitors,  Principal  and  Pro- 
fessors of  Manchester  New  College,  in  language  of  varied 
conciseness,  but  of  unmistakable  construction,  declared  their 
desire  that  the  University  should  now  be  made  conform- 
able to  ^its  original  design.'  Then  came  the  resolution  of 
the  University  College  Proprietary,  whose  hearty  meeting 
brought  baek  old  times;  and  a  few  days  before  had  brought 
a  letter  from  the  graduates'  committee,  containing  no  sort  of 
allusion  to  the  internal  question,  but  affording  tolerably  clear 
evidence  of  what  they  were  about,  in  the  shape  of  a  commu- 
nication with  Lord  John  Russell  (then  in  office)  respecting 
the  franchise.  But  since  then  the  ministry  had  resigned  ;  and 
possibly  Mr.  Secretary  Walpole  might  not  wish  to  be  troubled 
with  the  matter.  At  their  next  meeting,  however,  the  senate 
were  told  that  Mr.  Walpole  did  desire  to  have  their  opinion ; 
and  that  the  trustees  of  Manchester  College  and  the  com- 
mittee and  professors  of  the  Lancashire  Independent  College 
had  formed  a  very  clear  opinion  of  their  own,  which  they  then 
took  leave  to  communicate.  The  memorial  of  Lancashire 
College  is  certainly  one  of  the  best,  and  the  letter  accom- 
panying it  contained  the  information  (possibly  by  that  time 
needless)  that  a  copy  had  been  sent  to  the  graduates'  com- 
mittee. Thereupon  it  was  moved,  in  a  somewhat  full  meet- 
ing,— *  That  the  Senate  is  of  opinion,  that  a  change  in  the 
constitution  of  the  University  is  advisable;'  the  further  con- 
sideration of  it  was  adjourned  to  that  day  fortnight' — *  Minutes,' 
March  17,1852. 

The  senate  had  found,  however,  by  this  time,  that  more  than 
the  colleges  were  in  action.     Two  days  before,  the  House  of 
Commons  had  ordered,  on  Mr.  Hume's  motion,  copies  of  all 
communications  between  the  Home  Office,  the  senate,  the  col- 
leges, and  the  graduates'  committee,  respecting  th^  organiza- 
tion of  the  University.    Lord  John  Russell  had  received  a  brief 
statement  of  the  case  of  the  graduates,  and  had  fixed  the  next 
day  for  an  interview  upon  the  subject.     Even  in  the  council  of 
University  College,  where  it  was  whispered  that  the  senate  did 
hope  for  support  in  the  overpowering  influence  of  their  common 
vinembership,  the  graduates  had  raised  the  question,  and  their 
^aj)ponents  had  been  fain,  as  their  best  policy,  to  refer  it  to  a 
^^^^^mittee. 

^nder    these   circumstAnces,  leading   men    on  both   sides 
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opened  iinofBcial  coramunications  on  the  same  day  with  each 
other,  the  result  of  which  was  an  understanding,  on  the  one 
side,  that  the  graduates  should  send  a  deputation  to  the  senate 
to  explain  their  views;  and  on  the  other,  that  the  senate  would 
be  prepared  to  receive  favourably  a  scheme  which,  it  was  inti- 
mated, the  deputation  would  probably  submit.  This  was  the 
important  crisis  of  this  question.  It  is  needless  to  go  fully  into 
later  details.  The  deputation  was  received ;  submitted  their 
plan ;  and  a  select  committee  of  the  senate  is  now  considering 
whether  the  change  so  suggested,  *  either  in  whole  or  in  part, 
or  any  other  modification  of  the  constitution,  can  be  recom- 
mended as  useful,  and  not  endangering  the  fundamental 
principle  on  which  the  University  of  London  is  established.' 
This  committee  consists  of  the  Chancellor  (Lord  Burlington), 
the  Vice-chancellor  (Mr.  Lefevre),  Lord  Monteagle,  Sir  James 
Graham,  Dr.  Arnott,  Mr.  Grote,  Mr.  Cornewall  Lewis,  and  Mr. 
Senior.  Before  it  was  finally  appointed,  seventeen  colleges, 
and  almost  immediately  after,  twenty  out  of  twenty-nine  colleges 
had  declared  in  the  graduates'  favour. 

Of  the  adherent  colleges  none  that  we  have  mentioned  are 
of  the  Roman-Catholic  faith.  The  fact,  however,  is,  that  five — 
including,  with  the  exception  of  Stonyhurst,  all  the  principal 
schools  of  that  denomination  in  this  country — gave  in  their  full 
concurrence  to  the  operations  of  the  committee.  For  reasons 
partly  founded  upon  the  state  of  public  feeling,  they  declined 
public  action,  until  the  Charitable  Trusts  and  Militia  Bills  com 
pelled  them  to  petition  the  legislature  in  self-defence. 

Not  less  decided  has  been  the  success  of  the  movement  for 
the  Parliamentary  Franchise.  As  we  have  stated.  Lord 
John  Russell  was  applied  to,  but  too  late  for  the  introduction  of 
the  claim  in  his  new  Reform  Bill,  such  as  it  was.  Both  in  and  out 
of  office,  however,  he  stated  to  the  committee  his  approval  of 
their  claim.  The  interval  between  his  resignation,  and  the  pro- 
posal by  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  fill  up  the 
few  vacant  seats,  was  occupied  by  the  collection  of  materials  for 
the  pamphlet  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article.  Lord  Derby 
also  received  a  deputation  from  the  committee,  and  emphati- 
cally assured  them  that  the  government  were  fully  disposed  to 
recognise  claims  such  as  they  submitted,  and  that  there  was  no 
claim  of  t/ie  kind  whicky  in  the  opinion  of  the  government^  could  at 
all  compete  with  that  of  the  University  of  London.  He  added 
that  there  were  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  present  concession 
of  the  claim,  which  had  been  under  consideration  :  the  chief 
being  that  the  graduates  were  not  as  yet  admitted  into  the  cor- 
porate body  of  the  University.     On  the  same  day  we  had  the 
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gratification  of  hearing  from  Mr  Disraeli  in  the  House  of 
Oommons  the  same  concession,  still  more  elaborately,  though 
not  more  distinctly,  made.  We  need  not  refer  to  the  notice 
given  on  the  same  evening  by  Mr.  Lennard,  M.P.,  for  Maldon, 
(which  was  on  his  own  responsibility,)  nor  to  the  petitions 
which  have  already  begun  to  be  laid  upon  the  table  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Next  session  this  part  of  the  struggle 
will  no  doubt  commence  in  earnest :  and  we  call  upon  all  our 
friends  to  aid  it.  They  will  find  facts  enough  in  the  pamphlet 
we  have  referred  to,  and  stated  too  concisely  for  us  to  attempt 
to  analyze  them  here.  Almost  all  the  *  Arts'  colleges  fur- 
nished the  committee  with  returns  of  their  fixed  property,  and 
of  the  amount  and  sources  of  their  income,  of  their  tutorial 
arrangements,  number  of  students,  value  of  scholarships,  and 
general  educational  provisions.  These  returns,  imperfect  as 
they  confessedly  are,  confirm  us  in  tlie  opinion  some  time  since 
expressed,  that  the  wealth  of  London  exceeds  that  of  Oxford  or 
Cambridge.  The  aggregate  number,  too,  of  our  students  is 
about  six  times  as  large ;  their  term  of  study  is  usually  longer  ; 
their  examinations  more  severe.  This  concise  statement  will 
perhaps  surprise  our  readers.  For  the  proof  we  must  refer 
them  to  the  pamphlet. 

The  Charitable  Trust  Bill  and  the  Militia  Bill  both  violated 
the  fundamental  principle  so  long  contended  for,  in  expressly 
exempting  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and 
those  only.  In  these  cases  the  committee  felt  that  they  could 
rely  upon  the  old  government  pledge,  their  successful  resist- 
ance to  the  Medical  Registration  BUI,  and  two  acts  of  pailia- 
ment,*  in  one  of  which  the  rights  of  the  graduates,  and  in  the 
other,  of  the  colleges,  had  been  expressly  recognised.  They 
accordingly  communicated  with  the  Colleges,  and  requested 
Mr.  Thomeley,  M.P.,  for  Wolverhampton  to  be  their  adviser 
and  representative  in  the  House  of  Commons.  To  that  gentle- 
man's excellent  counsel  much  of  their  success  is  due.  The 
Charitable  Trust  Bill  was  withdrawn  by  the  government  before 
the  question  formally  arose  ;  but  in  the  Militia  Bill  the  neces- 
sary clause  has  been  inserted  with  the  declared  assent  of  the 
Home  Secretary,  and  of  the  members  for  Oxford  andCambridge. 
The  promptitude  with  which  these  occasions  were  seized,  and 
the  vigour  of  their  following  up,  have  had  these  important 
effects — the  claims  of  the  graduates  are  favourably  known  to 
the  House  of  Commons — a  close  union  has  been  effected  (the 
value  of  which  will  soon  appear)  between  the  graduates  and 


•  1  Vict.  c.  56,  Attomies  and  Solicitort'  Act:  8  and  4  Vict,  c  77,  Grammar 
Schools  Act. 
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the  colleges — and  the  senate  has  had  no  share  in  either  of  these 
lesolts. 

The  foregoing  statement  furnishes  evidence — if  it  be  needed 
— ^not  only  of  the  inherent  strength  of  a  good  cause,  but  of  the 
necessity  of  a  clear  understanding  of  its  principles.  It  is 
within  our  knowledge  that,  barely  six  months  since,  it  was  a 
question  among  the  conductors  of  the  movement  whether  it 
should  not  be  altogether  abandoned.  We  were  ourselves 
present  at  the  meeting  at  Radley's  Hotel,  at  which  its  prose- 
cution on  the  late  extended  basis  was  resolved  on.  But  nothing 
could  have  been  done  without  a  clear  perception  of  the  prin- 
ciple at  stake,  and  a  firm  determination  to  carry  it  through. 
Without  this  the  fact  (which  actually  happened)  would  have 
been  impossible,  of  a  conference  at  the  same  moment,  in  one 
room  with  Cardinal  Wiseman,  and  in  another  with  a  member 
of  the  Protestant  Alliance.  It  may  be  true — we  believe  it  is — 
that  Roman  Catholics  generally,  in  giving  their  confidence  to 
avowed  Dissenters  on  the  common  principle  of  religious  free- 
dom, have  not  the  same  clear  perception  of  its  true  meaning, 
and  are  not  prepared  to  follow  it  out  to  its  legitimate  results. 
There  may  be  some  among  them — and  we  act  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  this  also  may  be  true — to  whom  the  principle  is  but 
ft  convenient  phrase,  and  who  long  for  the  liberty  we  are 
helping  them  to  win,  for  our  more  easy  oppression.  To  us 
our  part  is  not  the  less  clear.  Obedience  is  ours :  conse- 
quences are  God's. 

Since  the  above  was  in  type,  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee has  appeared  in  the  public  journals.  Although  indi- 
cating, with  sufficient  distinctness,  the  effect  of  the  operations 
we  have  detailed,  it  is  not  such  as  to  render  that  detail  unneces- 
sary. It  is  based  upon  assumptions ;  and  it  contains  recom- 
mendations to  which  we  can  by  no  means  assent;  and  the 
senate  has  postponed  its  consideration  until  the  new  parliament 
meets.  This  latter  circumstance,  no  doubt,  is  accounted  for  by 
the  electioneering  engagements  of  influential  senators :  but  it 
is  unfortunate  that  every  opportunity  has,  in  point  of  fact,  been 
taken  of  not  coming  to  any  decision.  We  hope,  however,  that 
the  graduates  may  at  length  be  said  to  see  land.  The  senate 
can  hardly  now  refuse  a  convocation  of  some  kind ;  and  it  is 
equally  impossible  they  can  abide  by  the  constitution  proposed 
by  the  Select  Committee.  Based  upon  the  principle  of  selec- 
tion, which  we  are  willing  to  consider  as  admissible,  it  offends 
in  all  the  qualities  essential  to  its  adoption.  It  represents  the 
faculties  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  their  relative  numbers ;  and  it 
gives  about  equal  advantages  to  seniority,  distinction,  and  the 
want  of  both.     So  ignorant  were  its  framers  of  its  working,  that 
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their  intention  was  to  admit  immediately  into  convocation 
upwards  of  200  graduates ;  and  it  was  only  discovered  in  time 
to  prevent  the  error  appearing  in  the  Report  itself  that  they 
had  provided  for  no  more  than  150.  It  was,  unfortunately, 
easier  to  abandon  the  intention  than  to  confess  the  error ;  the 
more  especially  as  the  senate  had  declined  the  proffered  assist- 
ance of  the  graduates'  committee.  The  Report  enumerates 
several  distinctions  between  London  and  the  older  Universi- 
ties. Almost  the  only  sound  distinction  mentioned,  is  that  of 
its  being  open  to  all  religious  denominations.  The  recommenda- 
tions  are  so  felicitously  wrong  as  to  exclude  in  a  body  all 
graduates  from  the  Roman-catholic  colleges.  Let  it,  therefore, 
be  fully  understood  on  all  hands — among  the  graduates, 
colleges,  and  all  friends  of  religious  freedom — that  the  senate  is 
not  now  to  be  suffered  to  withdraw  its  offer  of  a  convocation;  let 
this  once  be  determined  upon  out  of  doors,  and  there  will  be 
little  difficulty  in  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  what 
that  convocation  is  to  be. 
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^  Commentary  on  the  Book  of  Pronerbs.  By  Moses  Stuart;  late  Professor 
of  Sacred  Literature  in  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Andover,  Massa- 
chusetts.   London :  Delf  and  Triibner.     1S52. 

This  last  publication  of  the  venerable  professor  bears  the  marks  of  a 
ripened  judgment,  and  is  the  completest  examination  of  the  word4  of  tliis 
book  of  Scripture  that  we  have  ever  read.  The  writer  purposely,  and  we 
think  wisely,  abstains  from  attempting  to  illustrate  or  apply  these  words 
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of  wisdom  ;   this  he  leaves  to  the  ordinary  ministrations  of  Christian 
pastors.     For  them  his  philological  skill  and  experience  have  provided  an 
invaluable  help,  of  which  we  hope  there  are  few  who  will  not  gladly  and 
thankfully  avail  themselves.     The  meaning  of  the  Hebrew  text  is  clearly 
develo^^ed  by  applying  to  it  the  laws  of  the  language  and  the  usages  of 
the  people.     We  recommend  the  volume  especially  to  the  students  of 
Hebrew.     We  look  with  strong  desire  to  the  cultivation  of  that  study, 
carried  out  to  the  independent  investigation  of  every  portion  of  the  Bible, 
as  the  successful  antidote  to  the  ignorant  perversions  and  to  the  superci- 
lious levity  with  which  the  Book  of  God  has  been  so  irreverently  treated. 
How  few  there  are  who  have  given  themselves  to  such  an  investigation  I 
If  men  will  content  themselves  with  jangling  about  the  Scriptures,  instead  of 
calmly  ascertaining  what  they  are,  what  they  say,  and  what  they  mean,  we  may 
have  controvertists,  sceptics,  and  bigots  in  abundance ;  but  we  shall  have 
no  theologians  worthy  of  the  name.     To  such  labours  Professor  Stuart 
devoted  the  greater  part  of  a  long  and  industrious  life.     If  others  have 
done  more  immediate  good,  there  are  not  many  whose  productions  will  be 
found  hereafter  to  have  done  so  much  for  the  permanent  interests  of 
revealed  truth.     We  are  far  from  representing  Professor  Stuart  as  a  perfect 
^uide  to  high,  enlarged,  comprehensive  views  of  Scripture.     All  we  value 
him  for  is  the  humbler,  more  laborious,  yet  not  less  requisite  appliance 
of  grammatical  acumen  and  philological  learning  to  the  business  of  inter- 
pretation, which  must  underlie  all  safe  and  satisfactory  developments  of 
ihe  principles  involved  in  the  sublime  instructions  of  the  sacred  volume. 
Just  interpretation  of  Scripture  is  related  to  theology  as  careful  experiment 
and  exact  observation  are  to  the   physical  sciences.      Neither  is  com- 
plete  in  itself.     Both    are    required   in    order    to    a  true  philosophy 
in    physics,    and    a   true    theology    in    religion.       The    peculiarity   of 
the  book  of  Proverbs  consists  in  its  pre-eminently  practical  character; 
its    enforcement  of  the   demands  of  integrity,  purity,  and  benevolence, 
and    its   elegant    terseness,    boundless    variety,  and    poetical  beauties, 
are  subservient  to  its  higher  attributes  as  a  guide  to  man  amid  the  im- 
pulsive passions  and  the  ever-changing  temptations  through  which  his 
path  lies  towards  the  eternal  future.     In  the  heat  of  the  Arian  controversy 
the  orthodox  party  laid  hold  of  the  magnificent  personification  of  wisdom 
in  the  eighth  chapter,  and  the  current  view  of  expositors  has  recognised 
the  identity  of  the  'wisdom*  of  the  Proverbs,  with  the  'logos*  of  John. 
Professor  Stuart  objects  to  this  view,  and  shows  that  no  theological  con- 
clusion in  support  of  the  orthodox  doctrine  can  be  fairly  drawn  from  the 
language.     Though  we  are  disposed  to  agree  with  him  in  this,  so  far  as 
controversial  discussion  is  concerned,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that 
there  is  no  foreshadowing  here  of  the  grand  truth  revealed  by  the  apostles 
that  Christ  m  *  the  wisdom  of  God.'     This  is  precisely  one  of  those 
instances,  of  which  we  believe  there  are  many,  in  which  a  higher  faculty 
than  that  of  verbal  criticism  is  needed  for  bringing  out  the  grand  truths 
of  Scripture — those  truths  that  are  reached  only  by  a  mind  which  the 
spirit  of  devotion  has  exalted  and  purified,  so  that  it  can  see  beyond  the 
minutue  of  language  into   the   heights   and   depths  of  revelation  as  a 
whole. 
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A  Manual  of  Creoffraphical  Science^  MtUhemaUctU^  Physical,  IlUtorical, 
and  Inscriptive,     London:  Parker.     1852. 

This  very  comprehensive  work  is  the  production  of  four  separate  writers, 
whose  names  are  well  known — Professor  O'Brien  and  Professor  Aiisted, 
of  King's  College,  London,  Colonel  Jackson,  late  Secretary  of  the  Eoyal 
Geographical  Society,  and  the  Eev.  C.  G.  Nicolay,  Librarian  of  King's 
College.  It  is  an  attempt  to  avoid  the  minute  details  of  former  works, 
and  so  to  arrange  the  information  as  to  make  it  at  once  available  alike  to 
teachers  and  to  learners.  A  hundred  and  forty-two  very  closely  printed 
pages  are  filled  by  Professor  O'Brien  with  a  general  statement  of  the 
Celestial  Motions — the  Celestial  Sphere  and  its  Circles — ^the  Constella- 
tions— ^Astronomical  Time — Problems — Optical  Principles — and  Instru- 
ments :  the  object  being  not  to  give  an  outline  of  the  whole  science,  but 
aimply  to  afifbrd  the  means  of  determining  the  relative  position  of  places 
on  the  earth's  surface.  We  regard  the  whole  treatise,  with  its  numerous 
and  clear  diagrams,  as  eminently  fitted  to  the  practical  end  which  the 
author  contemplates.  Almost  everything  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject 
of  globes  and  maps  is  lucidly  condensed  in  Colonel  Jackson's  treatise  of 
forty-one  pages.  Professor  Ansted's  classification  of  the  topics  belong- 
ing to  Physical  Geography  is  divided  into  three  parts — 1 .  T/ie  Earth's 
Sufface,  including  its  inorganic  matter,  its  meteorology,  the  form  and 
distribution  of  land,  hydrology,  and  atmospheric  and  aqueous  action  ; 
2.  The  Structure  of  the  JEarth,  combining  the  condition  of  the  inte- 
rior of  the  earth,  igneous  action,  and  aqueous  action ;  3.  Organi- 
2»^io»'— distribution  of  Vegetables — animals  and  organic  remains — and 
ethnology.  This,  the  largest  portion  of  the  work,  is  drawn  up 
with  great  care,  and  exhibits  in  scientific  order  the  leading  fiicts.  It 
occupies  220  closely  printed  pages.  The  remainder  of  the  volume  by  Mr. 
Nicolay  fills  thirty-three  similar  pages,  with  his  '  Theory  of  Dcscri))tion 
and  Geographical  Terminology.'  It  is  divided  into  two  chapters — the 
first  embracing  the  position,  extent,  form,  and  natural  productions  of  the 
earth ;  the  second,  treating  of  political  geography,  or  the  consequences  of 
man's  residence  on  the  earth.  The  second  part  of  the  work  of  which 
this  volume  is  the  first,  will  contain  'The  World  as  known  to  the 
Ancients,'  considered  topographically,  and  '  The  World  as  known  at  the 
present  time,'  considered  first  as  a  whole,  and  then  in  its  larger  divisions 
and  minuter  subdivisions,  natural  and  civiL  The  editor  mentions  some 
peculiarities  of  the  Atlas  attached  to  the  work  of  which  we  shall  be  glad 
to  give  our  report  if  it  comes  under  our  notice.  From  the  contents  of  the 
present  volume  we  have  little  doubt  that  the  '  Afanual  of  Geographical 
Science'  will  be  an  invaluable  addition  to  our  means  of  extending  praciicai 
education  on  the  soundest  scientific  principles. 


The  Lily  of  St,  Paul* 9  ;  a  Romance  of  Old  London.     By  the  Author  of 
'  Trevethlan.'     London  :  Smith,  Elder  and  Co. 

The  scene  of  this  novel,  as  the  title  imports,  is  laid  in  London,  and  the 
period  to  which  it  pertains  is  the  close  of  the  reign  of  £dward  III.  It 
is  written  with  considerable  skill,  is  firee  from  the  moral  blemishes  which 
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defile  the  productions  of  our  older  novelists,  and  evinces  a  knowledge  of 
the  times,  an  historical  appreciation  of  character,  a  masculine  sense,  and  a 
power  of  graphic  description  which  raises  it  vastly  above  the  inanity  of 
xnaBy  modem  fictions. 

Tlie  work  opens  with  a  description  of  the  appearance  of  Wycliffe  before 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  February, 
1877,  at  the  instance  of  Pope  Gregory  XI.  The  scene  is  vividly  sketched 
80  as  to  interest  the  reader  very  deeply,  and  introduces  some  of  the  lead- 
ing personages  of  the  narrative.  The  haughty  bearing  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of 
liancaster,  between  whom  and  Lord  Percy  the  great  reformer  entered  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul's,  the  fierce  altercation  between  Lancaster  and  Cour- 
tenay,  the  rage  of  the  populace,  the  riot  which  ensued,  and  the  generous 
heroism  of  Baymond  Gaultier,  are  sketched  with  considerable  power. 
With  these  are  admirably  contrasted  the  quiet  character  and  home  of 
Adam  TVnwald,  the  bead-maker,  whose  devotion  to  his  calling  had  been 
cherishea  at  the  sacrifice  of  sight,  his  beautiful  and  pure-minded  daughter, 
LiHan,  occasional  glimpses  of  Wycliffe  himself,  and  the  foster  son  of 
Tynwald,  around  whose  history  and  position  so  much  mystery  for  a  time 
lingered.  We  will  not  detail  the  course  of  the  fiction ;  sufiice  it  to  say, 
that,  while  the  evolution  of  the  plot  is  skilful,  individual  characters  are 
sketched  with  much  vividness  and  reality.  The  habits  of  the  times  are 
also  accnntely  noted.  We  are  introduced  to  the  pastimes  of  the  day, 
behold  alternately  the  mirth  and  the  rage'  of  the  populace,  learn  some- 
thing of  city  politics,  see  the  same  bad  qualities  as  are  now  visible  in  the 
retainers  of  the  great,  and  gain  a  clearer  insight  into  the  proud,  defiant, 
haughty,  yet  generous  character  of  Gaunt.  The  interest  of  the  work  is 
sustained  to  its  close,  which  may  be  perused  throughout  without  the 
moet  sensitive  delicacy  being  wounded. 


Tke  Pictorial  Family  Bible.     With  copious  Original  Notes  by  John  Kitto. 

4to.     Parts  XXIV.  and  XXV. 
The  Portrait    Gallery  of  Distinguished  Poets,   Philosophers,  Statesmen, 

Divides,  Painters,  ^c.     With  Biographies  originally  published  by  the 

Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge.     Imperial  8vo.     Parts 

V.  and  VI.     London :  W.  S.  Orr  and  Co. 

Ws  are  glad  to  report  the  steady  progress  of  these  reprints,  the  character 
and  merits  of  which  have  been  set  forth  on  previous  occasions.  Amidst 
the  many  improvements  of  our  day,  few  are  so  gratifying  as  the  reduced 
price  at  which  works  of  Stirling  value  are  now  supplied.  Until  recently 
such  works  obtained  only  a  very  limited  circulation.  They  were  the 
luxury  of  a  few,  and  were  issued  at  a  price  which  precluded  the  possibility 
of  their  being  purchased  by  thousands  who  desired  their  perusal,  and 
were  competent  to  make  good  use  of  the  treasures  they  contained.  Such 
happily  is  the  case  no  longer,  as  is  shown  by  the  works  before  us,  and 
imiess  the  rising  generation  be  unfaithful  to  themselves,  they  must  on 
this  account  greatly  surpass  their  predecessors. 
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The  Life  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte,  By  TVilliam  Hazlitt.  Second  edition, 
revised  by  his  Son.  In  four  volumes.  Vol.  I.  London :  Office  of  the 
Illustrated  London  Library. 

This  work  is  intended  to  form  the  second  of  that  series  of  eminent 
biographies  of  which  *  Upham's  Life  of  Washington'  constituted  the  first. 
It  has  been  out  of  print  for  several  years,  but  the  copyright  having  been 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  editor,  it  is  now  issued  at  a  price  which  will 
place  it  within  the  reach  of  thousands  to  whom  its  former  cost  rendered 
the  purchase  altogether  impracticable.  Mr.  Hazlitt  has  had  little  to  do 
in  preparing  the  work  for  the  press,  as  the  pains  taken  by  his  father  left 
few  errors  to  be  corrected.  The  author's  view  of  Buonaparte's  career  is 
more  favorable  than  ours.  We  should  except  to  many  of  his  judgments, 
but  it  must  in  fairness  be  remembered  that  we  are  farther  removed  from 
his  hero,  and  are  therefore  in  better  circumstances  to  judge  impartially 
of  his  character  and  policy.  Of  his  resplendent  talents  there  am  be  no 
doubt.  His  military  and  civil  achievements  were  indicative  of  the  highest 
order  of  genius ;  but  the  absence  of  other  qualities  rendered  him  a  curse 
to  his  species,  and  ultimately  combined  against  him  both  the  sovereigns 
and  the  people  of  Europe.  Differing,  however,  from  Mr.  Hazlitt  on  this 
point,  we  cannot  withhold  from  his  work  the  praise  of  extensive  research, 
large-minded  views,  and  clear,  terse  style,  which  render  it  a  highly  agreeable 
companion,  and  will  ever  prevent  the  interest  of  its  reader  from  flagging. 
Presenting  the  bright  side  of  the  picture,  it  cannot  well  fail  to  please, 
while  its  graphic  descriptions  of  the  more  prominent  points  in  the  history 
of  Buonaparte  will  be  perused  with  pleasure,  and  not  without  benefit. 


Daily  Bible  lUudratioM :  being  Original  Beadings  for  a  year,  on  subjects 
from  Sacred  History,  Biography,  Geography,  Antiquities,  and  Theolog}', 
especially  designed  for  the  Family  Circle.  By  John  Kitto,  D.D. 
Evening  Series.  Isaiah  and  the  Prophets.  April — June.  Edinburgh  : 
Oliphant  and  Sons. 

Having  frequently  expressed  a  favorable  opinion  of  the  series  to  which 
this  volume  belongs,  we  need  do  nothing  more  at  present  than  report  the 
fact  of  its  appearance,  and  state  in  general  terms  that  it  completes  the 
illustrations  of  the  Old  Testament.  Like  the  preceding  volumes,  it  pos- 
sesses a  distinctive  character, reflected  from  the  books  on  which  it  is  founded. 
Dr.  Kitto  has  freely  availed  himself  of  the  aids  furnished  by  the  researches 
of  modern  historians  and  scientific  enquirers,  and  has  thus  thrown  consider- 
able light  on  the  biographies  of  eminent  men,  and  on  the  import  of 
various  passages  throughout  the  sacred  writings.  Prophecy  has  not  been 
disregarded,  and  the  new  field  opened  at  Nineveh  has  been  explored  with 
much  diligence  and  success.  We  are  glad  to  find  that  the  encouragement 
received  has  *  been  most  refreshing,'  and  shall  give  a  hearty  welcome  to  the 
two  other  volumes,  which  will  complete  the  author's  plan.  In  the  depart- 
ment of  biblical  illustration  there  is  no  living  man  who  has  rendered  such 
signal  service  as  Dr.  Kitto. 
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Uncle  TonCa  Cabin ;  or  Life  among  the  Lowly,     By  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 
2  Vols.  12ino.    Boston  :  Jewitt  and  Co.    1852. 

This  is  an  American  publication,  which  has  already  obtained  a  wide 
circulation  in  the  States.  The  copy  before  us  belongs  to  the  twentieth 
thousand,  and  the  sale  is  yet  proceeding.  The  scenes  of  the  story 
'lie  among  a  race  hitherto  ignored  by  the  associations  of  polite  and 
refined  society/  and  are  designed  to  awaken  sympathy  for  the  African  race ; 
*  to  show,'  as  the  author  remarks,  *  their  wrongs  and  sorrows,  under  a  sys- 
tem so  necessarily  cruel  and  unjust  as  to  defeat  and  do  away  with  the  good 
effects  of  aU  that  can  be  attempted  for  them  by  their  best  fiiends  under  it.* 
We  have  read  the  work  with  unmingled  satisfaction.  It  displays  very 
considerable  power ;  its  scenes  are  graphically  drawn ;  the  personages  intro- 
duced are  strongly  discriminated  ;  full  justice  is  done  to  the  better  class  of 
slave-owners,  while  the  horrible  working  of  the  system  is  clearly  unveiled ; 
and  there  is  throughout  the  work  a  high  tone  of  moral  feeling  which  greatly 
enhances  its  power.  Many  of  the  characters  have  interested  us  deeply, 
and  there  are  no  violations  of  probability,  no  craving  for  mere  eflPect  in 
the  course  of  the  narrative.  Were  we  to  follow  our  inclination,  we  should 
detail  the  plot  at  considerable  length,  but  we  prefer  recommending  an. 
early  perusal  of  the  work.  We  should  be  glad  to  know  that  it  was  read 
and  pondered  over  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  empire.  Its 
drculation,  especially  in  the  States,  cannot  fail  to  produce  most  beneficial 
effects.  A  cheap  edition  has  been  published  in  this  country,  the  type  of 
which,  however,  is  much  too  small  lor  us. 


The  Progress  of  Religious  Seyitiment,  ^x.  An  Historical  Sketch,  by  Joseph 
Adshead.  London  :  Houlston  and  Stoneman.  Manchester  :  Fletcher 
and  Tubbs. 

Wb  have  read  this  sketch  with  considerable  pleasure.  Although 
avowedly  relating  to  matters  of  especial  interest  to  the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion, it  carefully  avoids  sectarianism,  and  docs  ample  justice  to  Christians 
of  every  name.  To  those  who  are  imable  to  procure  the  larger  and 
more  expensive  histories  of  nonconformity,  Mr.  Adshead*s  little  volume 
will  be  most  acceptable.  It  is  cheap,  carefully  compiled,  well  written, 
very  comprehensive,  full  of  just  such  information  as  will  enable 
any  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  to  put  to  silence  the  ecclesiastical 
ignorance  of  foolish  men. 

An  Epitome  of  the  Civil  and  Literai'y  Chronology  of  Greece,  from  the 
earliest  Accounts  to  the  Death  of  Augustus.  By  Henry  Fynes  Clinton, 
Esq.,  M.A.     Oxford  University  Press.     1851. 

This  work  is  one  of  the  most  excellent  contributions  to  the  great  store  of 
popular  literature — i.  «.,  of  books  for  the  use  of  all  classes — which  the 
last  few  years  have  brought ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  is  one  which,  to  the 
student,  is  indispensable.  It  is  a  careful  and  complete  compendium  of 
the  three  quarto  volumes  of  the  '  Fasti  Hellenici,*  and  is  published  at  a 
price  which,  for  such  a  book,  is  merely  nominal.     We  commend  it  very 
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emphatically  to  all  our  readers,  for  the  sake  of  the  vaiaable  dissertations 
on  the  chronology  of  the  Bible  which  it  contains,  and  to  which  the  recent 
discoveries  in  the  inscriptions  on  the  marbles  from  Nineveh  are  calling 
renewed  attention.  Those  who  have  been  able  to  secure  only  casud 
opportunities  of  reference  to  the  original  work,  will  find  this  an  admirable 
substitute  for  it,  as  it  presents  all  the  results,  and  many  of  the  processes 
of  proof,  which  made  the  *  Fasti  Hellenici'  so  exceedingly  valuable.  But 
it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  merely  an  '  Epitome' ;  there  are  in  it 
additions  to  the  '  Fasti,'  and  corrections  of  errors  in  them ;  in  fact,  for 
all  who  possess  those  volumes,  it  is  a  supplement  showing  the  fruits  of 
Mr.  Clinton's  latest  researches  in  the  seemingly  barren,  but  really  abun- 
dant, field  which  he  has  made  peculiarly  his  own.  TVe  earnestly  hope 
that  he  will,  in  like  manner,  epitomize  the  *  Fasti  Bomani ;'  for,  as  with 
the  compendium  before  us,  all  who  have  the  original  would  need  the 
*  Epitome,'  to  enable  them  more  effectually  to  make  use  of  those  large 
and  overfull  books ;  whilst  those  who  are  unable  to  purchase  them  (not 
a  small  class  in  the  reading  public)  would  welcome  it  as  gladly  as  we 
have  welcomed  this  one. 


The  Course  of  Faith :  or,  the  Practical  Believer  Delineated,     By  John 
Angel  James.     London  :  Hamilton,  Adams  and  Co.     1852. 

TfHiTVDhime  is  worthy  of  the  practical  judgment  and  experienced  dis- 
crimination of  an  author  who  has  so  admirably  and  diligently  improved 
the  talents  committed  to  him.  Happily  avoiding  the  extremes  of 
Sandeman,  of  Finney,  of  the  formalists,  the  mystics,  and  the  sentimen- 
talists, the  ultra- calvinists  and  antinomians,  Mr.  James  traces  the  practical 
development  of  faith  as  the  living  principle  of  spiritual  religion  through- 
out the  entire  circle  of  the  believer's  existence,  both  here  and  hereafter. 
We  sincerely  congratulate  the  author  on  the  production  of  a  work  which 
will  add  another  to  the  many  endearing  associations  with  a  name  so  greatly 
revered  by  the  lovers  of  pure  and  evangelical  teaching ;  and  we  commend 
it  to  our  readers  as  one  of  the  most  uarful  of  the  author's  numerous 
publications. 


The  Infallibility  of  the  Church  of  Rome :  A  Correspondence  between  the 
Bight  Reverend  Bishop  Brown,  of  Chepstow,  and  the  Reverend  Joseph 
Bailee,  Birkenhead.     London :  Longman  and  Co. 

Mb.  Baylee,  a  clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  and  Bishop  Brown, 
have  resolved  to  discuss  in  public,  by  letter,  the  questions  at  issue  between 
Bomanism  and  Protestantism,  beginning  with  infallibility.  AVe  have 
never  seen  much  good  come  of  these  gladiatorial  exhibitions.  The  usual 
result  is,  that  after  a  few  preliminary  passes,  one  gentleman  gets  a  scratch, 
loses  his  temper  and  the  thread  of  his  argument  at  the  same  time,  and 
the  show  ends  with  mutual  recrimination  and  religious  Billingsgate.  AVe 
had  small  hopes  of  anything  better  in  the  present  case,  Mr.  Bay  lee's  for- 
mer appearances  as  a  controvertist  not  having  impressed  us  with  a  very 
high  idea  either  of  his  candour  or  of  his  courtesy.  He  has,  however, 
clearly  the  best  of  it  in  this  case,  reduces  the  bishop  to  some  rather  con- 
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temptible  wriggles,  and  puts  the  usual  arguments  against  the  infallibility 
of  the  Romish  church  in  a  clear  light.  The  book  is  worth  seeing,  for  the 
sake  of  the  Boman  Catholic's  letters,  not  because  they  are  clever  or  power- 
ful, but  because  they  are  as  weak  as  they  can  well  be,  and  as  they  are 
necessarily  concise,  they  exhibit  in  all  its  shakiness  the  rotten  founda- 
tion, on  which  the  *  apostolic  church'  rests.  Its  value,  however,  is  some- 
what diminished  by  the  vicious  habit  inseparable  from  such  discussions  of 
wasting  strength  and  paper  on  mere  details,  following  the  opponent  into 
every  cranny  and  comer  instead  of  establishing  a  few  broad  principles 
with  emphasis  enough,  and  letting  insignificant  errors  die  away  silently 
of  their  contact  with  them. 


Tie  Bei^  of  Avarice — an  Allegorical  Saiire,  in  four  Cantos,     London : 

Pickering. 

This  book  demands  to  be  judged  on  other  than  its  literary  merits  alone. 
It  is  a  noble  and  earnest  voice  lifted  up  against  the  master-demon  of 
England — vindicating  again  the  poet's  ancient  right  to  be  the  rebuker  of 
nations.  The  epidemic  madness  of  railway  speculation  in  1845  is  thrown 
into  the  somewhat  difficult  form  of  an  allegory,  where  Avarice  sets  up  in 
England  a  rival  empire,  and  marrying  a  man  of  Eborac,  makes  a  railway 
from  the  City  of  Speculation  to  Evil-gain.  There  she  is  stormed  by  an 
army  under  pen  and  press,  disgracefully  beaten,  her  counsellors  punished, 
and  honour  left  triumphant.  Although  this  bare  outline  may  look  unpro- 
mising, it  is  filled  up  in  a  masterly  way,  with  great  spirit  and  vigour,  with 
a  power  which  only  deep  conviction,  acting  on  a  really  poetical  nature, 
can  give. 

As  a  work  of  art,  our  praise  of  it  must  be  no  less.  The  trammels  of  the 
form  adopted  become  not  only  light,  but  graceful  and  helpful.  The  per- 
sonified characters  are  sketched  with  great  satirical  vivacity,  while  some  of 
the  descriptions  interspersed,  especially  that  of  the  Palace  of  Imagination, 
and  that  of  the  conquered  city  after  the  battle,  live  and  glow.  It  was  the 
poet's  earliest  office,  as  the  Greeks  tell  us,  to  war  against  the  dragons  of 
the  slime ;  and  here  is  one  more  Apollo's  shaft,  bright  and  glancing,  true 
to  the  old  quiver — both  in  the  ring  of  its  metal  and  in  the  aim  of  its  dis- 
charge.    May  it  stick  fast ! 


Tke  Temperance  CycloptBdia,     Compiled  by  Rev.  William  Reid.     Fifth 
Thousand.     Glasgow  :  Scottish  Temperance  League. 

This  volume  contains  an  immense  number  of  facts,  opinions,  and  anec- 
dotes, bearing  on  the  temperance  question,  collected  with  great  industry,  and 
classified.  The  paragraphs  are  all  brief  enough  for  popular  impression, 
and  seem  intended  to  be  used  in  the  adornment  of  teetotal  lectures.  Such 
a  work  will  penetrate,  no  doubt,  where  more  digested  and  organic  ones 
would  never  reach,  among  the  masses  who  have  no  time,  and  the  unfortu- 
nately greater  masses  who  have  no  taste,  for  the  right  kind  of  reading ; 
but  it  is  surely  a  grave  and  growing  evil,  this  desultory,  smattering,  hop- 
ping system  of  book-making  and  book-using,  which  ought  to  be  'put 
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down.'  Mr.  Keid's  book  is  best  described  by  his  countryman's  criticism  on 
'  Walker's  Dictionary,' — *  a  nice  book  eneuch,  but  a  thocht  unconneckit.* 


Chorea  Sancti  Viti ;  or.  Steps  in  the  Journey  of  Prince  Legion,     Twelve 
Designs.    By  William  Bell  Scott.     London  :  George  Bell.     1831. 

We  have  no  desire,  and  no  reason,  to  withhold  from  these  *  designs'  the 
praise  of  *  original  and  vital  thought.'  They  are,  certainly,  *  off  the  high- 
way.* We  cannot  gather  from  the  preface  whether  or  not  Mr.  G.  11. 
Lewes  is  to  be  undei'stood  of  having  fulfilled  his  proposal  *  to  wTite  to 
them'  in  the  poetical  quotations  now  placed  beneath  them ;  if  so,  he  has 
done  very  little ;  if  not,  we  presume  that  Mr.  Scott's  reference  to  him  is 
made  with  a  feeling  of  disappointment.  What  *  his  position  in  relation  to 
pictorial  popularity'  is  we  are  not  informed,  nor  how  the  publication  of  these 
designs  shows  *  that  he  understands'  it ;  but  we  are  of  opinion  that,  with 
all  the  obscurity  in  which  they  are  presented  to  us,  they  indicate  much  of 
the  kind  of  talent  which  has  been  so  largely  called  forth  by  the  pictorial 
accompaniments  of  some  of  the  most  popular  publications  of  the  day. 


^  Series  of  Lectures  to  Children.     By  Rev.  J.  Crawshaw.     London  : 

Mason. 

Tnis-is-'tt^fiy  good  specimen  of  simple  preaching  to  children.  The 
-s^jects  are  well  chosen,  and  while  there  is  a  studious  and  successful 
adaptation  of  style  and  thought  to  the  little  hearers,  the  great  end  is 
always  so  kept  in  view,  as  that  the  sermon  never  degenerates  into  a  mere 
story  or  namby  pamby  babyishness. 


Safety  in  Peril.     By  the  Authoress  of  *  My  Flowers.'     London  :  Low. 

A  SIMPLE  and  very  earnest  little  book,  addressed  to  the  women  of  the 
English  church,  and  seeking  to  neutralize  papistical  tendencies  by  an  un- 
polemical  statement  of  the  gospel.  It  shows  much  devout  feeling,  and  a 
cultivated  feminine  mind. 


The  Judgment  of  the  Papacy  and  the  Reign  of  Righteousness,  By  Thomas 
Houston,  D.D.,  Pastor  of  the  Eeformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Knock- 
bracken.     London  :  lloulston  and  Stoneman.     1852. 

Dr.  Houston  is,  like  ourselves,  no  abettor  of  '  the  royal  supremacy  and 
the  assumed  exciusive  rights  of  diocesan  prelacy  ;'  yei  the  *  recent  aggres- 
sion' has  called  him  forth  as  an  author.  Taking  the  judgment  upon  the 
little  horn  of  Daniel  as  a  basis,  he  gives  a  condensed  summary  of  five  par- 
ticulars— the  character  of  the  object  which  is  to  be  destroyed — the 
judgment  itself  and  the  destruction  that  follows — the  blissful  change 
that  succeeds — ^the  stability  and  perpetuity  of  the  future  kingdom 
of  Christ,  and  of  the  reign  of  his  saints — and  the  present  duty  of  Christ's 
servants  in  relation  to  these  changes.  There  are  some  excellent  notes  in 
the  appendix. 
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I%e  BeUdion  hettoeett  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  some  parte  qf  Oeolomeal 
Science.  By  John  Pye  Smith,  D.D.  LL.B.  F.R.S.  and  P.G.S.  Fifth 
Edition.  With  a  short  Sketch  of  the  Literary  Life  of  the  Author.  By 
John  Hamilton  Davies,  B.A.     Bohn,  London. 

Mr.  Bohn  has  done  well  to  incorporate  Dr.  Smith's  admirable  work  on 
*  Gkology,'  in  his  series  of  publications.  Although  a  mistaken  piety 
contemned  his  researches  at  first,  calm  reflection  has  convinced  the 
thinking  portion  of  the  religious  public,  that  he  did  a  real  service  to  the 
cause  of  truth  by  these  lectures.  Though  some  differences  of  opinion 
still  prevail,  the  main  points  of  the  argument  in  this  volume  will  be 
strengthened  and  substantiated  by  future  discoveries.  The  theory  of 
creations  is  as  satisfactorily  established,  by  the  evidences  of  successive 
organizations,  as  that  of  gravitation  in  the  philosophy  of  the  physical 
nniyerse. 

We  cannot  help  expressing  a  wish  that  the  Introduction  to  this  volume 
had  consisted  rather  of  observations  strictly  relative  to  the  science  itself 
of  which  it  treats,  or  of  the  manner  in  which  it  is  treated,  than  of  a  com- 
pressed narrative  of  the  author's  literary  life.  It  would  have  been  quite ' 
in  place  had  it  been  designed  as  introductory  to  a  complete  collection  of 
the  works  of  Dr.  Smith,  as  a  sketch  deduced  from  a  more  elaborate  and 
authorized  memoir ;  or  had  there  been  no  probability  of  the  appearance  of 
a  more  extensive  narrative.  The  writer,  indeed,  states  that,  aware  of  the 
preparations  in  progress  for  such  a  work,  he  has  been  scrupulously  careiiil 
to  avoid  interferenoe  with  the  intended  biography  ;  but  to  a  certain  degree, 
it  does  forestall  it,  and  that  just  in  the  proportion  in  which  the  present 
sketch  is  well  executed.  Had  it  been  of  a  very  inferior  character,  it  would 
have  been  of  no  consequence,  but  we  are  bound  in  justice  to  say,  that  its 
claims  to  literarv  merit  are  not  inconsiderable. 

We  are  a  little  doubtful  of  the  expediency  of  a  prefatory  life,  especially 
when  that  life  has  had  but  a  comparatively  small  and  partial  connexion 
with  the  developments  (practically)  of  the  main  subject  of  the  volume. 
Dr.  Smith  could  hardly  be  held  to  be  a  geological  discoverer,  although  we 
highly  estimate  the  sagacity  and  care  with  which  he  applied  discovery 
to  the  important  end  of  scriptural  elucidation.  What  others  have  made 
science,  he  has  sanctified  by  religion.  To  have  attempted  this  was  a  noble 
object ;  to  have  achieved  it,  a  splendid  distinction.  Some  others  have 
pursued,  and  are  still  pursuing,  the  same  course,  to  the  great  advantage  of 
religion,  and  the  advancement  of  their  own  reputation. 


A  Lecture  on  the  Historic  Evidence  of  tJi£  Authorship  and  Transmission  of 
the  Books  of  the  New  Testament,  delivered  before  the  Plymouth  Young 
Men^s  Christian  Aswciation,  October  I4ith,  186L  By  S.  P.  Tregelles, 
JlJmD,     London  -.  Bagster  and  Sons. 

The  importance  of  such  an  investigation  as  that  to  which  this  lecture  is 
devoted  cannot  be  questioned  ;  and  to  present  the  subject  before  an 
assembly  of  young  men,  in  so  condensed,  and  we  must  add,  in  so  satis- 
factory a  form  as  that  in  which  it  is  here  given,  was  most  desirable.  If 
the  pulpit  should  occasionally,  and  by  distinct  and  plain  references,  bring 
the  minds  of  a  congregation  to  consider  the  historic  evidence  of  the 
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authorship  of  the  Scriptures  in  general,  or  its  separate  books  in  particular, 
the  press,  as  the  organ  of  the  writer,  or  the  reporter  of  the  lecturer,  seems 
to  be  most  appropriate  for  more  elaborate  and  minute  details.  Ileuce  arises 
the  value  of  such  a  production  as  this  of  Dr.  Tregelles,  whose  competency, 
and  the  clearness  of  whose  statements  demand  our  cordial  approval,  and 
recommend  the  little  volume  to  universal  perusal. 

The  title-page  describes  with  sufficient  accuracy  the  general  desigu — 
namely,  to  furnish  a  sketch  of  the  historic  evidence  of  the  authorship  and 
transmission  of  the  books  of  the  New  Testament,  which  is  accomplished 
by  adducing  the  conclusive  proofs  of  their  having  been  written  by  the 
apostles  and  their  companions,  and  then  pointing  out  the  channels 
through  which  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  The  argument  fully 
disposes  both  of  the  pretensions  of  the  Romanists  and  of  the  Kationalists, 
and  shows  that  we  stand,  in  respect  to  the  authenticity  of  our  inspired 
documents,  upon  a  rock  that  cannot  be  moved.  We  are  glad  to  hear 
the  author  say,  in  his  Introduction,  '  I  have  long  wished  and  intended  to 
write  a  full  account  of  the  historic  evidence  on  this  important  subject, 
the  materials  for  which  have  increased  on  my  hands  while  engaged  in 
biblical  studies,  connected  with  the  text  of  the  New  Testament,  on  which 
I  have  been  occupied  for  several  years.  I  need  not  here  detail  the  causes 
which  have  prevented  the  completion  and  publication  of  the  volume  of 
'  Historie  Evidence,'  which  I  announced  some  years  ago,  as  being  in  pre- 
paration ',  I  have  only  now  to  say,  that  this  lecture  contains  an  outline  of 
jl>ari  of  the  subject,  into  the  whole  of  which  I  may,  perhaps,  fully  enter  at 
a  future  time.'  We  devoutly  hope  that  future  will  not  be  distant ;  but 
that  these  first  ripe  fruits  will  be  speedily  followed  by  the  harvest. 


Female  Scripture  Biography  ;  preceded  by  an  Essay  on  What  Christ ianiiy 
has  done  for  Woman,  By  F.  A.  Cox,  D.D.,  LL.D.  Second  Edition. 
London :  John  Snow. 

Mr.  James  has  rendered  good  service  to  the  religious  public  by  inducing 
Dr.  Cox  to  issue  this  edition  of  a  work  which  has  long  been  out  of  print, 
and  which  is  admirably  suited  to  interest  many  classes  of  readers,  and  to 
contribute  largely  to  their  scriptural  instruction.  The  work  was  at  fust 
issued  in  two  volumes,  *  but  is  now  given  in  one,  by  employing  a  smaller 
type,  and  thus  adapting  it  for  more  general  circulation.'  The  preliminary 
Essay  displays  a  wide  range  of  reading,  and  brings  together  within  narrow 
limits  what  must  otherwise  be  sought  through  numerous,  bulky,  and 
expensive  volumes.  With  much  painstaking  and  discrimination.  Dr.  Cox 
has  searched  through  ancient  and  modem  testimonies  in  order  to  illustrate 
his  theme,  and  the  result  is  a  dear,  comprehensive,  and  most  satisfactory 
exhibition  of  his  theme. 

Of  the  numerous  sketches  furnished — ^from  Eve  to  Lydia — ^it  is  difficult 
to  speak  too  highly.  We  had  intended  to  notice  them  at  some  length, 
and  to  have  furnished  specimens  in  support  of  our  favorable  judgment, 
but  the  pressure  of  other  topics  prevents  our  doing  so,  and  we  prefer 
recording  our  opinion  at  once,  though  briefly,  rather  than  to  delay  it,  in 
the  hope  of  furnishing  a  more  extended  notice.  The  author  has  brought  to 
his  task  many  of  the  best  qualities  which  it  requires.  A  sound  judgment, 
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uicc  discrimination  of  the  minuter  shades  of  character,  a  poetic  tempera- 
ment, a  sparkling  style,  and  a  heart  full  of  kind  and  generous  sympathies, 
•re  combined  with  a  deeply  religious  temper,  a  cordial  appreciation  of 
efangelical  truth,  and  an  earnest  solicitude  to  transmit  to  others  the 
deroat  impressions  of  his  own  mind.  An  attentive  reader  of  the  volume 
cannot  fail  to  have  his  estimate  of  the  female  character  greatly  raised,  at 
tlie  same  time  that  he  discerns  more  clearly  the  imperfections  which 
attached  to  those  that  are  sketched  in  the  inspired  word.  Dr.  Cox  has 
hit  the  happy  medium  between  adulation  and  neglect.  In  doing  justice  to 
the  yirtues  he  has  marked  the  defects  of  his  heroines.  His  volume  is  admi« 
rably  fitted  for  general  perusal,  but  is  specially  adapted  to  our  mothers, 
wives,  daughters,  and  sisters.  We  warmly  commend  it  to  their  confidence. 


Unittm  nf  tlrt  jSKlDiitjr. 


The  Appointment  of  Mb.  Bennett  to  the  Yicasa^ge  of  Frohs« 
has  been  the  subject  of  renewed  parliamentary  discussion,  which  has 
brought  out  still  more  clearly  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  A  few  more  such  cases,  and  the  nation  will  be  prepared  to  sweep 
away  the  whole  system  from  which  such  anomalies  arise.  We  rejoice  to 
see  church  reformers  dragging  these  delinquencies  to  light,  and  when 
the  defenders  of  our  ecclesiastics  plead  on  their  behalf  the  legal  difficul- 
ties of  their  position,  they  unwittingly  aid  the  cause  against  which  they 
are  accustomed  to  declaim.  It  is  no  advantage  to  the  church  that  public 
ifidignation  should  be  diverted  from  individuals  to  the  system ;  and  the 
time  will  come  when  our  opponents  will  learn  this.  On  the  8th,  Mr. 
Horsman,  in  a  speech  of  considerable  length,  moved  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion of  Mr.  Bennett  to  the  vicarage  of  Erome.  In  doing  this,  he  reviewed 
the  whole  case,  from  which  it  appeared,  that,  when  at  Kissingen,  subse- 
qaently  to  leaving  St.  Barnabas,  IVIr.  Bennett  went  to  mass  every  morn- 
ing ;  and  though  there  was  '  in  the  place  an  English  church  and  English 
service,  he  voluntarily  attended  by  preference  the  Roman-catholic*  Other 
circomstances  of  a  most  suspicious  nature  were  mentioned.  Indeed,  so 
notorious  was  the  case,  that  the  *  Eoman-catholic  Directory*  distinctly 
affimed  his  having  been  reconciled  to  the  papal  church.  But  Mr.  Bennett 
affirms  that  there  is  no  truth  in  this  statement.  One  thing,  however,  is 
quite  evident.  Whether  reconciled — in  the  canonical  sense — ^to  Bome  or 
not,  the  man  who  could  do  as  he  is  clearly  shown  to  have  done,  is  no  fit 
aimster  for  a  Protestant  church.  He  may  not  legally  be  a  Catholic  priest, 
hat  he  is  maraUff  disqualified  for  officiating  as  a  Protestant  one. 

X  2 
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But  the  question  has  graver  aspects  than  its  personal  bearing  on  Mr. 
Bennett.  We  are  not  surprised  at  Mr.  Horsman's  statement,  that  further 
inquiry  had  convinced  him  that,  whatever  he  might  formerly  have  thought 
*  as  to  the  acts  of  the  bishop  of  Bath  and  Weils,  as  deserving  of  censure, 
fell  short  of  the  truth,  even  more  as  regarded  the  bishop  than  as  regarded 
Mr.  Bennett.'  His  charges  against  the  bishop  will  be  best  understood  from 
his  own  words,  which  are  thus  reported  in  the  *Times*: — *  The  Bishop  of  Bath 
and  Wells  had  instituted  Mr.  Bennett,  in  the  first  place,  with  a  haste  and 
with  a  determination  to  shut  out  the  parishioners  of  Frome  from  that  legal 
redress  which  they  would  have  had  if  the  bishop  had  given  them  more 
time;  he  had  instituted  him,  secondly,  without  having  that  certilicatc 
from  Mr.  Bennett's  former  diocesan  which,  by  usage  and  by  law,  he  was 
under  an  obligation  to  require  ;  and  tliirdly,  without  that  due  examination 
which  was  enjoined  by  law,  and  which  the  parishioners  of  Frome  had  a 
right  to  demand  ;  and  he  (Mr.  Horsman)  was  prepared  to  show  that  the 
bishop  had  done  this,  not  accidentally,  not  carelessly,  not  hastily,  not  upon 
impulse,  but  advisedly,  as  the  lawyers  said,  "  perversely,"  and  with  the 
intention  of  defeating  the  ends  of  justice.' 

Mr.  Gladstone  followed  in  a  speech  of  considerable  ability,  but  without 
materially  altering  the  aspect  of  the  affair.  It  was  more  that  of  an  advo- 
cate than  of  a  judge,  and  dealt  rather  with  the  law  of  the  case  than  with  its 
moral  bearings.  *  They  had  not,'  he  remarked ;  *  and  there  was  force  in 
the  observation,  *  to  decide  what  was  in  the  abstract  right ;  but,  first — 
had  the  laws  been  obeyed  ?  If  the  laws  were  good,  obey  them ;  if  not, 
alter  them  ?*  As  to  the  facts  which  were  alleged  to  have  occurred  at 
Kissingeu,  Mr.  Gladstone  unhesitatingly  declared,  that  *  he  did  not  think 
it  was  in  the  power  of  the  bishop  to  take  any  step  on  account  of  them, 
because  they  were  done  beyond  the  purview  of  our  ecclesiastical  law.' 
Had  we  made  such  a  statement,  ignorance  of  ecclesiastical  law  and  slan- 
derous defamation  of  the  discipline  of  the  church,  would  have  been  amongst 
the  mildest  charges  preferred  against  us.  But  we  have  it  now  on  the 
authority  of  the  member  for  Oxford  University,  that  let  clergymen  con- 
foim,  however  they  may,  to  the  worship  and  practices  of  the  papal 
church  on  the  Continent,  there  is  no  power  of  calling  them  to  account. 
We  thank  Mr.  Gladstone  for  the  admission,  and  shall  not  forget  it.  We 
believe  him  to  be  right ;  and  the  fact  supplies,  auother  proof  of  the  little 
service  rendered  to  Protestantism  by  our  Established  Church. 

Mr.  Horsman's  motion  was  opposed  by  the  Government,  some  of  the 
members  and  supporters  of  which,  however,  made  admissions  which  will 
sink  deeply  into  the  public  mind.  The  Colonial  Secretarj-  expressed 
serious  doubts  whether  Mr.  Bennett  could  be  considered  *  a  real  and  truly 
sincere  minister  of  the  Church  of  England,'  and  avowed  his  conviction 
that  it  was  *  a  great  misfortune  that  any  patron  of  the  Church  of  England 
should  be  led  to  give  a  living,  and  that,  too,  the  important  living  of 
Frome,  to  a  person  so  situated.'  Mr.  Newdegate  thanked  Mr.  Hors- 
man for  the  *  very  able  manner  in  which  he  had  brought  the  case  before 
the  House ;'  afhrmed  that  his  principal  accusations  had  been  admitted ; 
and  added,  *  it  was  clear  that  the  existing  law  stood  condemned.'  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  while  opposing  the  motion  for  a  committee, 
expressed  his  regret  at  much  that  had  occurred,  and  avowed  that  the  state 
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of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  was  one  which  could  not  much  longer  be  main- 
tained. On  a  division,  Mr.  Horsman's  motion  was  carried  by  a  ms^oritj 
of  45  ;  the  numbers  being  156  in  favor,  and  Hi  against  it. 

Insuperable  difficulties  subsequently  occuiTcd  in  the  formation  of  the 
eommittee, — several  members  declining  to  sit  upon  it.  Mr.  Gladstone* 
moreover,  required  that  the  charges  against  the  bishop  should  be  reduced 
to  writing ;  and  insisted  that  the  proper  course  to  be  pursued  was  by 
impeachment.  Mr.  Horsman  reviewed  the  whole  case  on  the  1 8th,  aban- 
doning for  the  present  his  motion,  as  there  was  no  hope  of  its  being 
brought  to  any  practical  result  in  the  present  parliament.  *  It  is  impos- 
sible,' be  said,  *  to  overrate  the  importance  of  the  vote  come  to  the  other 
night.  The  inquiry  for  the  present  might  be  defeated,  but  the  result  of 
that  vote  was  an  indication  of  the  feeling  of  the  House  and  of  the  country, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  mistake.  It  showed  that  there  was  a  parlia- 
mentary tribunal  that  would  take  cognizance  of  abuses,  however  high  the 
rank  of  the  offender.  Few  votes  of  that  House  had  given  more  satisfac- 
tion to  the  country  ;  and  now  that  the  attention  of  parliament  had  been 
given  to  one  great  scandal  of  the  Church,  the  House  had  given  warn- 
ing that  it  would  inquire  into  grievances  like  the  present,  and  redress 
them.' 

The  Marquis  of  Blandford's  Measure,  which  we  noticed  last 
month,  has  terminated  much  as  we  looked  for.  Short  as  it  fell  of  our 
views,  it  was  too  honest  and  far-reaching  for  the  ministry,  and  we  are  not 
surprised  at  its  being  handed  over  to  the  next  parliament.  The  mode  of 
accomplishing  this  is  a  line  specimen  of  the  tactics  of  the  party  in  power. 
When  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  was  moved  on  the  9th,  Mr.  Walpole 
stated,  that  *he  had  taken  an  opportunity  of  communicating  with  the  head  of 
the  Grovernment,  and  with  the  highest  authorities  in  the  church,  and  those 
who  took  an  interest  in  the  matter,  and  that  he  had  to  state,  that  the 
Government  were  willing  to  undertake  the  consideration  of  the  subject, 
with  reference  to  capitular  bodies  and  cathedral  institutions,  so  as  to  make 
them  more  extensive  and  more  practically  useful  than  they  were  perhaps 
at  present ;  and  also  with  a  view  of  extending  the  spiritual  instruction  and 
education  which  might  advantageously  be  afforded  by  those  bodies,  and 
patting  them  generally  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing  than  at  present.* 
With  these  vague  promises  some  members  of  the  House  were,  of  course, 
satisfied ;  but  the  scepticism  of  others  led  to  a  more  detailed  statement, 
which  revealed  the  hollowness  of  the  whole  affair.  For  the  abolition  of 
deans  Mr.  Walpole  could  see  no  reason ;  he  thought  it  *  extremely  doubt- 
far  whether  the  number  of  canonries  could  be  reduced ;  he  was,  of  course, 
willing  to  increase  the  episcopate  if  the  needful  funds  could  be  obtained ; 
and  *  with  regard  to  the  management  of  the  capitular  and  episcopal  pro- 
perty,' said  the  Home  Secretary,  *  I  think  that  there  are  two  principles 
which  you  have  to  keep  in  view ;  to  relieve  these  high  officers  of  the 
dmreh  as  much  as  possible  from  the  cares  and  troubles  of  all  worldly  and 
temporal  affairs ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  preserve  the  property  in  such  a 
connexion  with  them  as  not  to  leave  them  mere  dependents  and  stipen- 
diaries of  the  state.'  On  such  promises  the  order  for  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  was  discharged ;  and  the  bishops  and  others  congratulate 
tbemselres  on  a  victory.     They  know  the  worth  of  the  professions  made. 
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and  will  labor  '  body,  soul,  and  strength,'  on  behalf  of  an  administration 
which  is  too  dependent  on  their  support  to  hazard  their  disfavor  by 
close  inquiry  into  their  misdeeds. 

The  question  op  Education,  like  that  of  Religion,  is  per- 
petually recurring  in  the  House,  to  the  serious  annoyance  of  its  members. 
They  must  not,  however,  complain  ;  the  evil  has  been  occasioned  by  them- 
selves. The  educational  is  just  one  of  those  questions  in  which  the  insidious 
and  delusive  policy  of  the  present  Grovemment  is  most  likely  to  show  itself. 
Pledged  to  the  Church,  and  dependent  on  its  support,  it  was  seen  from 
the  first  that  they  would  pander  to  its  prejudices  and  trim  their  measures 
according  to  its  bidding.  In  doing  this,  however,  it  is  needful  to  preserve, 
BO  far  as  practicable,  the  appearance  of  liberality ;  lest  they  should  lose  on 
the  one  hand  as  much  as  they  gained  on  the  other.  Hence  the  contrariety 
observable  between  the  apparent  and  the  real^  their  profe^iom  and  their 
deed%.  Two  signal  illustrations  are  furnished  in  connexion  with  education 
to  which  public  attention  should  be  given.  On  the  Srd,  a  vote  of  £1 6  i,5  7  7 
was  moved  for  the  purposes  of  national  education  in  Ireland.  No  intima- 
tion was  given  of  an  intention  to  alter  the  mode  of  its  distribution ;  but 
Mr.  Fox  proposed  an  inquiry  which  was  followed  up  and  urged  by  Sir 
James  Graham.  The  Home  Secretary  at  first  attempted  to  evade  the 
enquiry,  but  was  at  length  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  it  was  designed 
to  admit  the  opponents  of  the  combined  system  of  education  to  share  in 
the  grant,  and  to  distribute  the  patronage  of  the  church  amongst  clerical 
aspirants,  without  reference  to  their  views  on  the  education  question.  Of 
the  2200  Irish  clergy,  1 700  appear,  by  Mr.  Walpole's  statement,  to  be 
opposed  to  *  the  combined  system,'  and  in  order  to  conciliate  these,  an  im- 
poi-tant  change  is  contemplated  in  a  system  which  Lord  Derby  inaugurated, 
and  which  he  formerly  represented  as  essential  to  the  welfare  of  Ireland. 
Mr.  Labouchere  might  well  say,  *  Let  the  Grovemment  beware  how  they 
touched  the  outworks  of  that  edifice  without  being  sure  that  the  whole 
fabric  would  not  fall.  They  were  treading  upon  ground  of  a  most  perilous 
and  unsafe  description.' 

The  Management  Clauses,  as  they  are  teemed,  in  the  Tnist 
Deeds  of  Schools  receiving  aid  from  Government,  furnish  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  church  policy  of  our  rulers.  A  new  minute  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil on  Education  has  been  issued,  by  which  a  material  alteration  in  these 
clauses  is  effected,  and  the  time  and  manner  of  this  charge  are  most  sus- 
picious. As  these  clauses  were  adopted  in  1847,  they  provided  that,  in  case 
■any  difference  arose  between  a  school  committee  and  the  clergj-man  of  the 
parish  with  respect  to  religious  instruction,  the  matter  was  to  be  referred 
to  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  whose  decision  was  final.  In  other  cases  of 
-difference,  the  president  of  the  council  was  to  appoint  one  of  the  inspectors 
of  the  church  schools,  and  the  bishop  of  the  ^ocese  a  clergyman ;  and  if 
these  two  could  not  agree,  they  were  to  choose  as  umpire  a  Lay  magistrate 
of  the  county  in  which  the  school  was  situated.  As  the  inspectors  of 
church  schools  arc,  for  the  most  part,  clergymen,  it  might  have  been 
thought  that  such  an  arrangement  was  sufficiently  favorable  to  church 
and  clerical  influence.  But  it  was  not  so  deemed  by  a  large  proportion  of 
the  clerisy,  whose  sentiments  were  expressed  by  Archdeacon  Denison  at 
meetings  of  the  National  Society.     Here,  then,  was  an  opportunity  of 
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seeariiig  a  large  body  of  electioneering  agents,  and  the  administration  hare 
not  beea  backward  to  avail  themselves  of  it.     By  introducing  the  words 

•  moral  grounds,'  they  have  vastly  enlarged  the  range  of  clerical  control, 
and,  in  fact,  have  '  placed  the  schoolmaster  in  entire  dependence  on  the 
bishop/  The  result  must  be  the  withdrawal  of  lay  influence  from  the 
educational  institutes  of  the  church.  '  It  was  equally,'  said  Lord  John 
BuBseU.  on  the  21st,  '  for  the  interests  of  the  chui'ch,  as  of  the  cause  of 
education,  that  laymen  should  be  induced  to  take  an  interest  in  the  schools. 
But  if  they  told  the  lay  members  that  a  schoolmaster  with  whom  they 
were  well  acquainted,  whose  conduct  they  had  approved,  and  whose  suc- 
cess they  had  applauded,  should  be  at  once  dismissed  on  moral  grounds, 
ihey  would  diminish  the  incentives  to  superintendence  and  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  lay  members,  and  they  would  be  disposed  to  leave  the  schools 
at  once  in  the  hands  of  clergymen.' 

The  Manchester  and  Salford  Education  Committee,  appointed 
March  17th,  has  had  various  sittings,  and  has  examined  at  conside- 
rable length  the  Dean  of  Manchester  and  the  B«v.  C.  Bichson  on 
behalf  of  the  Local  scheme,  and  Edward  Baines,  Esq.,  of  Leeds,  and  Joseph 
Adshead,  Esq.,  of  Manchester,  on  behalf  of  voluntaryism.  The  secular 
educationists  have  deferred  appearing  till  next  parliament,  when  it  is  hoped 
that  the  committee  will  be  re-appointed.  Other  gentlemen  have  given 
evidence  on  specific  points,  and  the  whole  will  speedily  be  printed  for  the 
information  of  parliament  and  the  country.  As  we  purpose,  immediately 
after  its  publication,  to  furnish  our  readers  with  an  analysis  of  the  evidence, 
we  will  say  no  more  at  present,  than  that  we  have  reason  to  believe  it  goes 
f&T  to  establish  the  soundness  of  the  views  we  advocate,  and  has  been 
admitted,  even  by  opponents,  greatly  to  strengthen  our  case.  There  is  no 
question  on  which  our  senators  are  more  egregiously  in  error.  They  do 
not  understand  us,  and  are  marvellously  ignorant  of  the  simplest  and  most 
obvious  facts. 

Of  the  Maynooth  Debate  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with 
PATIENCE.  Happily,  it  is  now  over,  and  its  history  is  a  warning.  From 
the  first  the  Government  was  evidently  concerned  to  keep  the  question  of 
3£aynooth  in  abeyance ;  and  when  this  was  found  to  be  impossible,  all  kinds 
of  artifice  were  employed  to  prevent  a  division.  We  do  not  wonder  at  the 
strong  things  which  have  been  said  by  Catholic  members.  Mr.  Spooner  and 
others  have  suffered  themselves  to  be  so  dragged  through  the  mire,  as  to 
destroy  all  moral  respect  for  their  position.  Anything  more  hollow  than 
the  course  pursued  by  Lord  Derby's  government  we  have  never  witnessed. 

*  Protestant  Ascendancy*  is  the  watchword  in  England ;  but  *  Justice  to 
the  Catholic*  is  the  rallying  cry  of  Ireland.  '  He  would  mention,'  said 
Mr.  Keogh,  on  the  Irish  Education  vote,  *  a  remarkable  fact,  which  had 
struck  him  that  day,  in  perusing  the  addresses  of  Derby  candidates  for  Irish 
constituencies,  and  he  would  invite  the  attention  of  the  hon.  member  for 
North  Warwickshire  to  the  fact.  He  found  that  two-thirds  of  the  Derby 
candidates,  supporters  of  her  Majesty's  government,  who  had  addressed 
constituencies  in  Ireland,  had  distinctly  pledged  themselves,  not  alone  to 
support  the  system  of  national  education  as  it  at  present  existed,  not  alone 
to  support  the  endowment  of  the  Royal  College  of  Maynooth,  but  actually 
to  repeal  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  of  last  session.*     Mr.  Anstey'a 
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amendment  was  a  statesmanlike  proposition,  which  ought  to  have  had 
much  more  powerful  suppoi-t.  It  was  especially  entitled  to  the  vote  of  all 
Dissenters,  and  must,  sooner  or  later,  stamp  its  character  on  our  legisla- 
tion. We  deeply  deplore  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  on  this 
question.  It  has  prejudiced  a  noble  cause,  and  thrown  back,  by  many 
years,  the  progress  of  sound  views  on  ecclesiastical  affairs.  One  of 
its  evil  consequences  is  the  false  position  in  which  it  has  placed 
men  like  Mr.  Bright.  We  are  as  alive  as  he  can  be  to  the  intolerance 
and  bigotry  displayed  by  a  large  section  of  those  who  are  opposed  to 
Maynooth.  Against  such  evil  passions  we  protest,  more  especially  when 
they  array  themselves  in  the  garb,  and  affect  the  speech,  of  a  zealous  Pro- 
testantism. But  it  is  a  different  thing  to  proclaim  neutrality  on  this 
account.  If  the  member  for  Manchester  is  right  now,  he  was  wrong  in 
1845.  Such,  at  least,  is  our  conviction ;  for  no  change  of  time  or  circum- 
stances can  alter  the  obligation  imposed  by  his  ecclesiastical  principles. 
We  entirely  agree  with  the  Lord  Provost  of  Edinburgh,  who,  referring  to 
public  grants  to  religious  bodies,  says : — *  I  will  vote  against  them  all  as 
they  turn  up,  without  regarding  which  comes  first  or  which  comes  second. 
If  the  Maynooth  grant  comes  up  alone,  I  will  vote  against  it ;  if  it  comes 
up  with  the  Regium  Danum,  I  will  vote  against  them  both ;  if  the  Regiunt 
Donum  comes  up  first,  I  will  vote  against  it ;  if  the  grant  for  the  episcopal 
clergy  in  the  West  Indies  comes  up,  I  will  vote  against  it ;  and  let  them 
come  in  whatever  form  or  shape  they  please,  I  will  vote  against  them  all. 
Nothing  is  more  illogical,  or  contrary  to  the  usual  practice  of  business, 
than  to  refuse  one  good  because  half-a-dozen  others  do  not  come  along 
with  it.' 

The  Militia  Bill,  as  we  expected,  passed  tue  Commons  with 
a  large  majority.  The  tliird  reading  was  carried  on  the  7th,  by  220  to 
142.  No  serious  opposition  was  looked  for  in  the  Upper  House,  and  none, 
therefore,  are  surprised  at  the  rapidity  with  which  it  has  there  passed 
through  its  severed  stages.  We  hope  our  forebodings  may  not  be  realized, 
but  we  have  our  fears.  Apart  from  the  higher  considerations  which  bear 
on  the  case,  the  measure  is  miserably  ineffective  for  its  avowed  purpose, 
and  is  fraught  with  immense  social  evils.  We  condemn  it  as  a  step 
backward, — a  movement  in  the  wrong  direction,  which  temporar}'  circum- 
stances have  enabled  the  Government  to  effect,  but  which  the  nation 
will  speedily  learn  to  regard  with  disfavor  and  indignation.  The  working 
of  the  system  must  now  be  attentively  watched,  that  we  may  be  preparecl, 
at  no  very  distant  day,  to  awaken  the  country  to  a  due  sense  of  its  enor- 
mity. The  age  of  war  has  passed ;  and  though  we  would  not  neglect 
prudential  measures  of  self-defence,  we  protest  against  patronage  being 
increased  under  the  disguise  of  patriotism,  and  monstrous  evils  being 
inflicted  on  the  community  to  gratify  the  belliooee  propensities  of  our 
rulers. 

The  Ecclesiastical  Kaleidoscope  has  presented  a  new  puase 
of  the  difficulties  which  beset  an  honest  Christian  man,  who  will  still 
remain  in  the  ministry  of  the  Established  Church. 

The  Bev.  J.  E.  Gladstone  is  unquestionably  an  honest  Christian  man — 
few  men  more  so.  He  is  at  the  same  time  a  staunch  church-and-statc 
man,  the  minister  of  «n  episoopal  chapel  withal.     In  the  course  of  some 
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miiiistratioiis,  he  gave  utterance  to  the  opinion  that  the  Bishop  of 
London  had  f(»rfeiied  all  ckim  on  the  respect  of  the  country,  by  his  unmia- 
iakable  qrmpathy  with  the  Tractarians.  A  report  of  this  presently 
leadwd  ua  lordihip,  and  led  to  a  summons  from  the  palace  to  Mr.  Glad- 
sioae  to  appear  there  forthwith.  The  interview  was  most  unsatisfactoij 
€A  both  ndea.     The  bishop  was  imperious ;  the  clergyman  unyielding. 

Mr.  Gladstone  was,  in  consequence,  prohibited  by  his  diocesan,  in  due 
eoorse  d  kw,  from  preaching  and  administering  the  sacraments.  As  a 
snbordinate  minister  of  the  establishment  he  had  no  alternative  but 
diflDce.  If  within  the  establishment  he  would  remain,  to  the  laws  thereof, 
of  oonrse,  he  most  submit.  But  he  would  not  submit.  He  went  on  doing 
eveiy  Sunday  what  the  bishop  had  commanded  him  to  leave  undone. 
Brooeedings  were  therefore  instituted  in  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  where 
the  recusant  clergyman  appeared  at  first  in  person.  Nothing  could  have 
been  better  than  his  defence  had  he  not  been  a  minister  of  the  State 
Church.  Vehemently  did  he  maintain  that  the  authority  of  Jesus  Christ 
was  enough  for  him.  He  must  and  would  preach,  all  bishops  notwith- 
standing. In  vain  the  court  reminded  him  of  his  oaths  of  obedience  to 
his  ecclesiastical  superior,  through  whom  alone  he  derived  authority  to 
preach.  They  were,  he  declared,  nothing  to  him,  unless  they  were  sound 
in  the  faith.  .He  niost  judga  for  himself.  The  court  ratified  the  bishop's 
prohibition.  It  was  in  vain.  The  next  Sunday  found  him  in  his  place, 
asserting  his  determination  to  set  all  prohibitions  at  nought.  Further 
proceedings  were  instituted,  and  the  case  has  been  argued  in  a  superior 
conrt.  The  result  has  been  the  same.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  condemned 
with  costs.  Still  he  goes  on  preaching,  sternly  refusing  to  become 
a  Nonconformist.  He  has,  indeed,  been  unwise  enough  to  appeal  to  the 
highest  court,  where,  we  presume,  a  similar  condemnation  awaits  him. 
In  the  mean  time,  he  is  practically — though  not  very  honourably  yet — a 
Nonconformist ;  for,  even  before  the  ultimate  decision,  the  bishop  will  not 
confirm  his  young  people,  whereby  they  will  all  be  precluded  from  the 
Lord's  table.  They  cannot  be  received  to  that  ordinance  as  members  of 
the  Church  of  England ;  but  that  ]\Ir.  Gladstone  will  receive  them  there 
is  no  sort  of  doubt.  That  will  be  nonconformity  indeed.  Our  position 
is  receiving  strange  confirmation.  In  proportion  as  a  man  obeys  the 
Gospel  he  must  disobey  the  church. 

Since  writing  the  above,  we  learn  that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  seceded. 
Circumstances  have  been  too  strong  for  his  churchmanship.  It  was  thus 
that  Luther  and  our  Puritan  fathers  were  led  on  step  by  step.  Mn 
Gladstone  undertakes  the  charge  of  a  free  episcopal  church  at  Torquay. 

For  a  long  season  past  a  vast  concourse  of  people  has 
been  accustomed  to  assemble  at  Victoria  Park,  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood of  Bethnal  Green,  during  many  hours  of  the  Sabbath ;  some 
with  no  other  view  than  the  dissipation  of  time,  to  the  utter  neglect 
of  public  worship,  and  others  to  diffuse  among  the  masses  their  infidel 
and  atheistic  sentiments.  It  had  become  at  length  an  arena  of  reli- 
gious debate.  Anxious  to  counteract  the  immoral  influence  of  these 
proceedings,  and  to  spread  among  the  people  the  truths  and  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  several  worthy  persons  engaged  in  the  distribution  of  tracts ; 
combining  with  this,  conversations  and  addresses  in  opposition  to  the 
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teaching  of  the  infidel  debaters.  At  length,  however,  under  a  deep  convic- 
tion of  the  importance  of  securing  the  most  efficient  agency  that  could  be 
obtained,  several  gentlemen  requested  the  ministers  of  the  neighbourhood 
to  preach  successively  in  the  field  on  Sabbath  afternoon  during  the  sum- 
mer. With  this  request  they  promptly  complied ;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox, 
of  Hackney,  was  solicited  to  undertake  the  first  of  these  services. 
We  understand  his  discourse  was  listened  to  with  the  profoundest  atten- 
tion by  an  audience  composed  very  largely,  not  only  of  idle  classes  of  the 
working  men,  but  also  of  those  who  had  been  zealous  in  the  propagation 
of  infidel  principles.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Massie  was  to  have  preached  ou  the 
following  Sabbath ;  but  the  government  sent  a  hundred  additional  police 
to  prevent  all  public  discussions.  Dr.  Cox  and  Greorge  Ofi'er,  Esq. 
obtained  an  interview  on  the  subject  with  Mr.  Walpole,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary of  State.  The  result  was  a  correspondence  between  him  and  Dr. 
Cox,  finally  confirming  on  the  part  of  government  the  decision  to  prevent 
any  such  meetings  as  had  been  held  in  the  royal  parks  and  public  pleasure 
resorts.  It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  the  people  may  meet  elsewhere ;  but 
Victoria  Park  is  one  of  their  chosen  places  where  they  may  still  go  as  they 
please,  only  they  must  not  be  taught  by  competent  preachers  of  the 
gospel.  Both  classes  of  teachers,  the  infidel  and  the  evangelists,  are  thus 
alike  prohibited.  We  trust  Dr.  Cox  will  publish  his  correspondence  with 
the  Home  Secretary. 

California  and  Australia — Supply  op  Gold. — ^The  discovery, 
almost  simultaneously,  of  inexhaustible  gold  fields  in  California  and  Aus- 
tralia, is  fraught  with  consequences  as  yet  little  appreciated  by  the  most 
far-seeing,  and,  it  is  to  be  feared,  altogether  unforeseen  by  the  mass.  There 
is  no  longer  any  question  about  the  productiveness  of  the  mines  in  both 
countries.  The  gold  is  there,  and  it  is  apparently  indefinite  in  quantity. 
In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  *  Times,'  May  21,  signed  by  William  Binkmyre, 
of  Grimley  Lodge,  Little  Ealing,  it  is  stated  that  the  average  coinage  of 
gold  during  the  first  thirty  years  of  this  centurv,  was,  in  Great  Britain, 
£1,700,000;  France,  £1,300,000;  the  United  States,  £55,000— Total, 
£3,055,000.  In  1848,  the  first  year  of  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California, 
the  total  was  £4,478,036  ;  in  1849,  it  was  £5.136,540  ;  in  1850,  it  was 
£11,561,545  ;  and  in  1851,  excluding  Great  Britain,  it  was  £22,997,947  1 
The^sj^mejvritcr  estimates  the  probable  supply  of  gold  and  silver  tliis  year 
(1852)  at  upwards  of  forty-two  miffioos  sterling! 

There  are  two  principal  aspects  in  which  this  startling  fact  of  increase 
is  to  be  regarded — First,  as  respects  the  functions  of  gold  as  a  medium  of 
exchange ;  and,  secondly,  as  respects  the  development  of  general  wealth — 
or,  to  express  the  resultin  another  form — as  it  will  affect  the  material  well- 
being  of  the  entire  community. 

The  principal  use  of  gold,  hitherto,  has  been,  as  a  medium  of  exchange, 
either  directly  as  the  sole  instrument,  or  indirectly  as  the  bas's  of  a  con- 
vertible paper  currency.  Its  other  use,  as  an  article  of  luxury,  always  has 
been,  and  always  willbe,  a  limited  one;  just  as  is  the  use  of  painting, 
statuary,  and  other  objects  of  fine  arts,  on  which  the  surplus  of  great 
incomes  only  is  expended.  The  use  of  gold  as  a  medium  of  exchange,  diivctly 
or  indirectly,  has  hitherto  rested  entirely  on  its  great  value  in  relation  to 
its  bulk,  and  the  comparative  fixedness  of  that  value.  Just  as  the  one  or 
the  other  of  these  elements  vary,  does  it  become  unfitted  for  its  princij>al 
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funcdons  as  a  medium  of  exchange.  Now,  it  is  impossible  to  look  at  the 
fact  of  the  enormous  supplies  yearly  coming  from  California,  and  to  calcu- 
late the  probable  supply  from  Australia  in  another  year,  without  arriving 
at  the  conclusion  that  the  conditions  under  which  gold  has  hitherto  been 
the  principal  medium  of  exchange,  or  the  basis  of  a  paper  currency,  are 
Tanishing  !  It  will  be  gross  foUy  and  infatuation  to  regard  the  facts  of 
the  case  in  any  other  light  than  as  pointing  to  a  rapid  and  permanent 
alteration  in  the  value  of  gold,  relatively  to  all  other  products  of  labour ; 
and  that  being  so,  it  will  be  madness  not  to  make  timely  provision  for  new 
economical  conditions  and  pecuniary  relations,  involving,  not  individual 
obligations  and  interests  only,  but  national  ones  too. 

The  limits  of  this  notice  do  not  allow  of  amplification  on  the  cur- 
renqr  view  of  the  facts.  A  word  or  two  is  needful  on  the  economical  view 
of  them.  The  public  journals  talk  much  of  the  vast  development  of 
vealth  consequent  on  the  gold  discoveries.  The  one  idea  in  the  minds  of 
such  writers  and  talkers  is  this — ^that  as  gold  will  purchase  all  other 
things,  the  people  who  have,  or  can  find  most  of  it,  must  be  wealthy  ;  nay, 
more,  that  the  discovery  and  production  of  gold  adds  to  the  general 
wealth  of  the  world !  If  this  were  so,  then — 3"  one  half  the  world  could 
find  gold  under  its  feet  to-morrow,  and  this  same  gold  be  exchanged  with 
the  other  half,  all  would  be  well  off !  A  moment's  reflection  will  show 
that,  in  the  case  supposed,  the  one  half,  producing  gold,  would  give  thai 
for  the  substantial  commodities  of  food  and  clothing,  produced  by  the 
other  half — which  other  half  would  have  the  gold — and  nothing  else  to  eat 
and  drink,  or  to  clothe  itself  with.  The  supposition  is  an  absurdity ;  and 
so,  in  a  less  degree,  but  equally  in  principle,  is  the  idea,  that  Great 
Britain  will  gain  by  the  gold  diggings  of  Mount  Alexandria.  What 
are  the  facts  ?  Labour  is  withdrawn  from  the  production  of  sheep  and 
wool  to  the  digging  of  gold  ! — Instead  of  wool  reaching  England,  in 
exchange  for  manufactured  goods,  there  will  come  nuggets  of  gold — with 
which,  neither  the  spindles  or  looms  of  England  can  be  employed.  The 
merchant  and  manufacturer  will  have  the  gold  in  place  of  his  manu- 
factured goods — and  circulated  or  exchanged  as  that  gold  may  be,  the 
issue  will  be  this,  that  Australia  has  got  a  substantial  article  of  food  or 
clothing,  and  Great  Britain  has  got  a  certain  quantity  of  gold ! 

It  is  idle  to  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  the  discovery  of  gold  in 
Australia  will  to  a  large  extent  practically  reduce  the  exchange  betwixt 
that  colony  and  this  country  to  an  exchange  of  gold  (and  that  rapidly 
falling  in  value,)  for  articles  of  food,  clothing,  and  luxury — Great  Britain 
rejoicing  in  its  glittering  treasure,  and  Australia  revelling  in  luxurious 
abundance  of  food,  clothing,  and  splendour  ! 

Our  space  does  not  admit  of  considering  the  effects  of  the  influx  of 
gold  on  the  great  question  of  the  currency.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  there 
will  be  only  too  frequent  occasion  to  recur  to  it  in  future  Numbers  of 
the  *  Eclectic' 

Many  other  topics  crowd  upon  us,  but  we  must  pass  them 
BY  in  order  to  say  a  few  words  respecting  the  impending  election.  We 
had  expected  to  be  able  to  announce  the  dissolution  of  parliament.  It 
has  not,  however,  yet  taken  place,  but  is  expected  to  occur  in  a  few  days. 
Within  a  very  short  time  of  this  Journal  being  in  the  hands  of  our  readers, 
it  will  be  matter  of  history.     We  take  advantage  of  the  interval  to  ad- 
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dress  a  few  words  of  counsel  to  our  friends.  In  doing  this,  we  assume 
nothing.  It  would  be  idle  to  pretend  to  any  authority.  We  speak  only 
as  honest  men  to  honest  men,  and  we  ask  for  our  suggestions  such  con- 
sideration only  as  they  merit.  We  have  evidently  arrived  at  a  crisis. 
This  language,  we  are  aware,  is  common.  It  has  been  used  a  thousand 
times,  and  for  various  purposes,  and  we  would  not  recur  to  it  now,  did 
we  not  really  feel  that  it  was  well-timed  and  descriptive.  For  some 
months  we  have  been  looking  to  the  period  which  is  now  imminent.  All 
parties  have  done  so— Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Russell,  protectionists  and 
free-traders,  conservatives,  whigs,  peelites,  and  radicals,  the  friends  of 
sacerdotalism,  and  the  advocates  of  religious  liberty.  After  doin*^  their 
utmost  to  stave  off  a  dissolution,  ministers  have  been  compelled,  as  in 
sheer  despair,  to  make  up  their  minds  to  it.  Willing  or  unwilling,  the 
thing  must  be.  The  public  jury  is  about  to  be  impannelled ;  the  people, 
so  far  as  they  have  a  voice  in  our  representative  system,  are  to  be  appealed 
to,  and  on  their  decision  the  complexion  of  our  future  legislation  is  sus- 
pended. Cliqueship  is,  for  the  moment,  kept  out  of  sight,  and  every 
method  is  adopted  which  practised  ingenuity  can  suggest,  to  make  us 
believe  that  our  interests  are  contemplated,  our  welfare  is  sought,  by  the 
several  parties  who  solicit  our  support.  What  may  be  the  result  it  would 
be  premature  to  say.  We  have  our  opinion,  and  it  is  not  of  a  gloomy  or 
discouraging  order. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  issue  to  be 
tried  is  not  between  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  John.  We  do  not  underrate 
the  latter,  nor  are  we  unmindful  of  the  services  he  has  rendered :  vet  we 
say  that  the  contest  now  waging  has  an  infinitely  higher  bearing  than 
this.  From  Lord  Derby  we  might  possibly,  by  external  pressure,  extort 
more  than  from  Lord  John ;  but  there  is  an  uprightness,  an  English  in- 
tegrity, in  the  latter,  which  would  ever  incline  us  to  prefer  him  greatly  to 
his  opponent.  We  never  had  any  faith  in  Lord  Derby's  sagacity.  What 
has  occurred  since  his  accession  to  power,  has  effectually  destroyed  all 
confidence  in  his  reputed  honor.  What  we  specially  want,  then,  to  have 
impressed  on  our  countrj'men  is,  that  we  are  not  shut  up  to  these  two 
noblemen  as  our  |K)litical  leaders.  Let  them  be  put  aside  to-day,  and  we 
should  yet  have  men  equal  to  our  requirements.  Could  we  see  no  other 
result  of  Lord  Derby's  overthrow,  than  a  return  of  the  whig  family  clique- 
ship,  we  should  not  feel  sufficiently  interested  in  the  struggle  to  take  part 
in  it.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  We  do  see  other  and  more  hopeful  issues, 
and  are  therefore  prepared  to  labor  with  all  our  might  in  the  electoral 
contest  to  which  we  are  summoned.  Toryism  has  long  been  a  broken 
reed  ;  whiggery  is  now  much  the  same  ;  and  it  remains  for  the  people  to 
put  in  their  claim  to  a  fair  share  of  the  government  of  the  land.  We 
have  no  objection  to  a  conservative  element — rightly  and  intelligently 
interpreted — but  we  do  ask  for  our  countrymen,  that  their  affairs  should 
be  administered  by  men  who  understand  and  sympathize  with  their 
interests.  The  men  of  the  middle-class,  our  manufacturers  and  merchants, 
must  exercise  their  fair  influence  over  a  government  to  which  they  con- 
tribute so  largely. 

Again :  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  there  is  a  special  question  lying 
near  the  door  and  hearth  of  every  man,  on  which  the  pending  election  is 
to  pronounce  judgment.     The  party  in  power  consists  of  the  sworn 
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enemies  of  commercial  freedom.  They  have  labored  long  and  earnestly 
against  it.  They  opposed  its  introduction.  Their  rage  knew  no  boanda 
when  their  selfish  monopoly  was  broken  up  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  They 
did  all  they  could  do  to  embitter  the  close  of  his  life,  and  have  since 
ttriven  with  ignoble  diligence  to  blacken  his  memory.  They  were  pro- 
pbets  of  evil  from  1846  to  1S52,  and  when  in  February  last  they  took 
possession  of  the  Treasury  bench,  a  shout  of  triumph  was  heard  from  the 
protectionist  camp.  The  laborer  and  the  mechanic,  the  manufacturer  and 
the  merchant,  were  alarmed,  but  the  nobility  and  the  squirearchy  exulted 
in  the  prospect  of  high  rents,  and  continued  prodigality.  It  was  soon 
found  that  the  return  of  protection  could  not  be  efiFected  so  easily  as  had 
been  supposed,  and  hence  the  chancellor's  budget  speech,  and  the  hundred 
artifices  resorted  to  in  order  to  lull  the  public  into  false  security.  Let 
our  countrymen,  however,  be  assured  that  the  return  of  protection,  or 
mnneihing  equivalent  to  it,  will  be  kept  steadily  in  view.  This  is  the  one 
paramount  object  of  the  party  in  power,  whatever  may  be  feigned  to 
the  contrary.  It  was  only  yesterday  (the  24th)  the  *  Morning  Herald* 
affirmed  that  the  only  chance  of  regaining  protection  was  to  maintain  the 
Derby  cabinet  in  power.  On  this  subject,  therefore,  we  must  go  to  the 
poll.  Here  at  least  there  must  be  no  hesitation ;  short-comings  must 
not  be  tolerated ;  equivocal  and  suspicious  positions  must  at  once  and 
unmistakably  be  condemned.  The  man  who  avows  himself  a  fi-ee-trader, 
yet  promises  support  to  the  existing  government,  is  either  weak  in  intel- 
lect, or  dishonest  in  purpose.  Defeated  in  argument,  their  forebodings 
falsified  by  facts,  the  protectionists  now  carry  the  appeal  to  the  polling* 
booth,  and  if  they  triumph  there,  the  poor  man's  loaf  will  soon  be  taxed 
for  the  special  benefit  of  the  landed  gentry.  We  say  then,  to  all,  calmly 
and  deliberately  say  it,  let  nothing  jeopardize  this  great  and  paramount 
interest.  Be  united  here,  on  whatever  other  topics  you  differ.*  We  have 
our  convictions,  long  and  dearly  cherished,  and  there  are  moments  when 
the  thought  of  their  being  inwrought  into  our  legislation,  gives  a  bright- 
ness to  the  future,  rarely  permitted  in  this  murky  world.  But  much  as 
we  love,  fondly  as  we  ponder  over  them,  our  solemn  and  growing  convic- 
tion is,  that  at  the  present  election,  our  first  and  paramount  duty  is  to 
guard  the  poor  man*s  bread  from  the  grasping  policy  of  a  selfish  class. 

But  again :  we  are  advocates  of  religious  liberty,  and  are  therefore 
hostile  to  the  civil  incorporation  of  Christianity.  To  this  we  are  delibe- 
rately pledged,  and  we  hold  in  utter  scorn  the  sneer  which  is  veiled  under 
the  cognomen  of  *  political  dissenters.'  We  are  such.  If  there  be  shame 
in  it,  we  glory  in  such  shame,  for  it  is  only  by  political  action  that 
Christianity  can  be  released  from  state  trammels,  and  be  left  free — un vitiated 
and  unweakened — to  pursue  her  pure  and  heavenly  mission.  Our  religion, 
therefore,  makes  us  political  dissenters,  and  as  such  we  would  carry  our 
principles  to  the  polling-booths.  Wherever,  therefore,  it  can  be  done 
toUhout  injury  to  the  special  question  of  the  day,  candidates  should  be 


*  We  wish  that  space  permitted  us  to  transfer  to  our  pages  some  admirable 
tables,  prepared  by  Mr.  reto,  illustrative  of  the  immense  social  benefits  of 
free  trade,  which  are  printed  in  the  *  Norwich  Mercury*  of  the  12th.  Any- 
thing more  conclusive  cannot  be  imagined.  The  man  who  resists  such 
evidence  is  inaccessible  to  proof. 
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pledged,  not  to  details,  but  to  principles.  Our  votes  may  rightfully  be 
suspeuded  on  satisfactory  evidence  being  obtained  that  our  views  will  be 
faithfully  carried  out.  Great  care,  however,  should  be  taken,  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  views  of  candidates  are  sought  to  be  elicited,  and 
everything  dictatorial  or  assumptive  must  be  carefully  avoided.  ^luch 
weight  should  be  given  to  character,  and  attachment  to  principles  rather 
than  to  our  pet  projects,  should  be  the  determining  consideration.  We 
could  add  much.  The  theme  grows  upon  us ;  but  our  space  is  entirely 
exhausted,  and  we  must  close.  We  hope  next  month  to  announce  that 
the  *  good  cause'  has  triumphed.  Few  wUl  regret  the  old  parliament. 
May  the  new  one  be  greatly  its  superior. 

As   THIS   SHEET  IS  PASSING  THROUGH  THE  PRESS,  the  prOSeCUtion  of 

Dr.  Newman  for  a  libel  on  Dr.  Achilli  has  been  concluded  in  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench.  With  the  exception  of  one  charge,  which  Dr.  Achilli 
never  denied — ^his  deposition  by  the  holy  office — the  jury  found  that  none 
of  the  filthy  charges  contained  in  the  libel  had  been  proved.  Though 
the  theological  questions  at  issue  between  the  Boman  and  the  Protestant 
churches  could  in  no  way  be  affected  by  the  decision,  we  cannot  but  regard 
the  whole  case  as  a  disgusting  exhibition  of  the  policy  of  the  Boman 
system.  We  do  not  envy  Dr.  Newman  on  having  brought  such  a  mass  of 
polluting  peijuries  before  the  British  public.  It  will  be  duly  appreciated 
by  the  thoughtful  and  the  virtuous. 
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India, 

It  was  not  considered  necessary  in  our  former  notice  of  this 
important  subject  to  give  any  elaborate  proof  of  the  deficiency 
of  roads  in  India,  and  the  miserable  character  of  such  as  there 
are.  The  testimony  of  Mr.  Money  (art.  6,  above)  is,  however, 
so  pertinent  and  decisive,  that  it  would  be  a  grave  omission  not 
to  quote  it,  premising,  that  whilst  he  admits  the  deplorable 
want  of  roads  in  India,  he  is  an  eulogist  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, and  evinces  some  portion  of  that  esprit  du  corps,  which 
attaches  to  the  members  of  all  corporate  or  administrative 
bodies.  Mr.  Money's  competency  as  a  witness  rests  on  the 
fact  that  he  *  resided  in  India  for  a  number  of  years,  and  was 
employed  on  the  public  works,  both  military  and  civil ;  during 
a  part  of  which  time  he  was  located  in  one  of  the  great  cotton 
districts,  and  on  one  of  the  great  cotton  thoroughfares,  of 
which  he  teas  in  charge!^  The  following  is  his  testimony: — 
^  That  India  is  destitute  of  roads,  no  one  who  has  studied  the 
maps,  with  the  power  of  testing  their  accuracy,  and  knows  what 
interminable  difficulties  present  themselves  in  the  way  of  wheel 
carriages,  or  who  has  seen  the  manner  in  which  the  merchan- 
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dize  or  produce  of  one  district  is,  perforce,  transported  to 
another,  or  who  has  seen  grain  at  a  famine  price  in  one  spot  and 
in  abundance  at  another  a  hundred  miles  distant^  can  doubt  for 
ONE  MINUTE  ;  .  .  .  or  that  the  want  of  good  roads  is  the 
great  evil  of  our  Indian  administration,  and  is  that  for  which 
the  East  India  Company  will  have  most  difficulty  to  find  an 
excuse  when  the  renewal  of  the  Charter  comes  under  discus- 
sion.' — pp.  31,  32. 

Mr.  Money  states  further,  (p.  34,)  that  *  until  roads  are  con- 
structed in  Iqdia,  all  improvements,  whether  it  be  in  the  cotton 
or  other  cultivaiion,  or  in  the  edueation  and  civilization  of  the 
natives,  must  be  retarded.'  It  will  scarcely  be  believed,  that  in 
the  Bengal  presidency,  comprising  360,000  square  miles,  nearly 
five  times  the  area  of  Great  Britain,  the  length  of  roads  (not 
exceeding  in  any  case  forty  feet  wide)  ^  on  which  a  four-in-hand 
could  be  driven  fifty  miles  on  end  without  let  or  hindrance,'  is 
not  1500  miles;  whilst  in  England  and  Wales  only,  in  1829, 
there  were  turnpike  roads  to  the  extent  of  20,875,  to  say  nothing 
of  80,000  miles  of  bye-roads,  all  passable  for  carriages. 

Turning  to  other  testimony  (art.  6,  above),  and  confining 
quotation  to  the  expenditure  on  public  works  in  the  Bombay 
.  presidency,  that  being  the  one  from  which  an  augmented  sup- 
,ply  of  cotton  must  principally,  if  at  all,  be  obtained,  the  follow- 
ing is  a  condensed  abstract  of  the  '  Expenditdrr  on  the  con- 
struction and  repair  of  public  works,  in  the  road  and  tank 
DEPARTMENP,  firom  the  Ist  of  May,  1836,  to  the  30th  of  April, 
1847  :'— 

Bepaira  of  roads  la  10  years       .     «    .  200,774 

Coastruction  ofnewromls,  do.     .     .     .  105»454 

Eepairs  of  old  bridges,  do 6,068 

Construction  of  new  bridges,  do. .     .     .  23,377 

Bepairs — old  tanks,  do 43,840 

'    Construction  of  new  tanks,  do.   .    .     .  20,740 


£. 

per  ana. 

.  20,077 

» 

10,445 

»> 

606 

» 

2,339 

» 

4,384 

91 

2,074 

91 

25,068 

»9 

14,859 

Total. — ^Bepairsin  lOyears      ....     250,682 
New  conttructioiis,  do.     .     .     .     148,591 

Grand  Total    .    •    .    399,273  39,927 

The  area  of  the  presidency  being  65,000  square  miles,  and 
•its  revenue  about  £2,500,000  per  annum,  it  follows  that  the 
expenditure  on  all  these  objects  has  been  at  the  rate  of  12f.  Sd. 
per  square  mile  annually,  and  has  constituted  a  charge  of  Sfef. 
m  the  pound  on  the  annual  revenue.  Miserable  as  is  tliis 
result,  it  is  not  the  >Yorst  to  be  deduced  from  the  significant 
£gures  quoted.     The  whole  expenditure  in  the  ten  years  on 
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new  roads,  at  j£800  per  mile,  would  give  130  miles,  indudiog 
brid^s^  or  thirteen  miles  per  annam :  whilst  in  £ngland  and 
Wales,  in  the  eleven  years  from  idl8  to  1829,  1000  miles 
ci  turnpike  road  were  constructed  at  a  cost  incomparably 
greater  than  £S00  per  mile !  Extending  the  comparison  from 
the  Bombay  presidency  to  the  whole  of  British  India,  it  appears 
that  in  the  fourteen  years,  from  1834  to  1 848,  the  whole  expen* 
diture  of  the  Indian  government  on  roads,  bridges,  and  tanks^ 
was  £1,434,000,  less  by  £140,000  than  the  expenditure  for  ike 
single  year  1841,  on  the  repairs  only  of  the  20,000  miles  of 
turnpike  roads  in  England  and  Wales,  which  was  £1,574,000. 
It  would  be  an  almost  sinful  waste  of  words  to  adduce  another 

COO^   that     <  AS    A    SYSTEM,    BOADS    HAVB    MO    EXISTKNCE    III 
dia!* 

Sir  James  Hogg  may,  however,  be  commended  to  Mr.  Money's 
pamphlet,  and  the  Parliamentary  Return  which  shows  the  con* 
ttruction  of  thirteen  miles  of  new  roads  annually  over  a  surface 
of  66,000  square  miles,  to  correct  that  poetic  temlency  which 
was  so  wonderfully  displayed  in  his  speech  of  June  18,  1850, 
oa  Mr.  Bright^s  motion ;  and  more  especially  in  his  quotation 
of  Mr.  Bell's  evidence,  relative  to  Candeish,  that  •*  the  intersect 
tion.of  the  roads  is  die  first  thing  which  strikes  a  stranger!* 
Sir  James  Hogg,  and  his  compeers  in  the  East  India  Directory, 
may  rest  assured,  that  neither  alleged  facts,  argument,  nor 
oratory,  will  remove,  in  one  iota,  the  belief,  amongst  all  who 
understand  the  matter,  that  roads  are  vitally  essential  to  the 
prosperity  of  India,  and  that  some  body  or  bodies  shall  be 
made  responsible  for  their  construction. 

The  question  of  immediate  and  indispensable  urgency  to 
answer  is,  then,  simply  this — Who,  in  India,  is  responsible  to 
make  the  roads  ?  Clearly,  we  think,  the  Hon.  Company  itselC 
The  Company  is  proprietor  of  the  soil.  All  its  acts  pro- 
peed  on  this  assumption.  In  virtue  of  proprietorship,  rents  are 
fixed,  annually,  or  otherwise,  by  the  Company.  Rent  or  land* 
tax  is  the  principal  source  of  revenue.  The  government  eithei 
takes  as  rent  all  that  the  cultivator  or  Zemindar  can  afford  to 
pay  after  providing  for  roads,  or  it  does  not.  If  the  former  is 
the  rule,  clear  and  distinct  regulations  should  be  in  existence 
tot  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  roads  on  some  munici- 
pal or  district  system.  If  the  latter  be  the  rule,  then  the  govern- 
ment alone  is  responsible,  and  must  be  judged  by  its  deeds. 
There  is  little,  if  any  dispute,  that  the  actual  system  belongs 
to  the  second  category  ;  and  it  follows  that,  waiving  all  censure 
on  account  of  past  omissions,  a  present  and  most  onerous  obli- 
gation rests  upon  the  government  of  India.  The  capability  of 
that  vast  country  to  produce  a  large  supply  of  cotton,  is  not 
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doubted  by  any  competent  judge  ;  but  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
transit  render  unavailable  that  capability,  not  simply  as  they 
enhance  the  price  and  deteriorate  the  quality  of  the  cotton 
produced ;  but  as  they  offer  almost  insuperable  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  direct  European  agency  and  capital,  directed  to  the 
Maple,  the  better  picking,  sorting,  and  packing  of  the  cotton, 
ajid  the  emancipation  of  the  cultivator  from  his  present  situa- 
tion of  serfdom  to  the  village  banker  and  other  classes  of 
middlemen,  who,  together  with  the  government,  leave  him  little 
else  than  labour-wages  for  all  his  toil. 

.  But  it  is  objected  that  the  government  of  India  is  in  debt, 
and  that  on  the  average  of  the  last  four  or  five  years  the  expen- 
diture has  exceeded  the  income ;  and  so  a  government  is  neither 
to  see  to  it  that  municipal  provision  is  made  for  the  construction 
of  roads,  nor  to  do  the  work  itself,  because  its  income  is  not 
sufficient.  No  such  defence  can  for  a  moment  be  tolerated. 
It  supposes  that  a  government  can  dispense  with  the  perform- 
ance of  some  of  its  first  duties,  involving  the  essential  condi- 
tions of  national  well-being,  on  the  score  of  poverty  ;  just  as  a 
man  may  dispense  with  superfluities  and  luxuries  in  the  hour 
of  reverse  and  loss.  There  are  certain  things  a  goveniracnt 
must  do,  or  f(»rfeit  its  right  to  govern ;  and  in  the  present  condi- 
tion of  India  as  to  roads,  the  competency  of  any  government 
for  the  onerous  rule  over  that  vast  territory  must  be  tested 
amongst  other  things,  by  what  it  does  to  facilitate  exchange 
and  production.  It  is  sheer  sophistry  to  urge  that  what  is 
asked  is  in  violation  of  the  principle  of  free  trade.  All  that  is 
asked  of  the  government  is,  that  it  shall  provide  all  those  social 
and  material  conditions  which  lie  direcdy  in  its  province — not 
that  it  shall  provide  and  apply  capital  or  labour  directly  in 
production.  A  government  must  do  one  of  two  things,  as  to 
roads — either  provide  them  out  of  the  general  revenue,  or 
make  provision  obligatory  on  municipalities  or  district  to  do  so. 
At  the  low  cost  at  which  roads  may  be  constructed  in  India, 
according  to  some  authorities,  £800  per  mile,  but  according  to 
Mr.  Money y  £450,  there  is  no  excuse  for  their  absence.  As  an 
investment  they  would  pay ;  for  it  is  well  known  that,  wherever 
they  have  been  found,  tlie  increased  interchange  has  augmented 
the  customs'  duties  in  a  more  than  proportionate  degree,  quite 
apart  from  the  tolls  collected. 

What  has  been  done  in  the  neighbouring  island  of  Ceylon 
under  the  enlightened  administration  of  Sir  Emerson  Tennent, 
amply  illustrates  this  view  of  the  matter.  In  this  island,  with 
a  revenue  not  one-fifth  of  that  of  Bombay,  1247  miles  of  road 
were  rendered  serviceableinfourandahalf  years;  and  the  follow- 
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ing  are  some  of  the  results : — ^  Before  the  Candy  road  was  made^ 
the  paddy  fields  at  Kaduganame  were  but  worth  one-half  what 
they  now  sell  for.  Before  the  road  was  made  to  Anarajapoora, 
the  people  could  not  sell  their  rice  for  more  than  Od.  or  7rf.  ^ 
parrah ;  and  they  could  scarcely  get  fish  or  salt  to  buy  at  any 
price,  because  tl^e  dealers  could  neither  come  to  sell  their  fish  nor  to 
buy  their  rice  ;  now  they  get  from  2*.  6d,  to  3*.  a  parrah  for  all 
rice  they  can  grow  ;  and  they  get  their  salt,  and  fish,  and  evety 
other  article,  abundant  and  cheap,  so  that  the  effect  of  new  roads. 
is  to  double  the  value  of  land,  to  double  the  value  of  every  thiny  you 
Jiove  to  sellf  and  to  lower  the  cost  of  everything  you  Jiave  to  buy^ 
The  philosophy  of  these  changes  is  simple  enough.  Exchange 
was  rendered  practicable  betwixt  those  who  could  produce  salt 
and  fish  and  those  who  could  grow  rice,  and  their  mutual 
interests  and  necessities  led  to  increased  production  and  traffic. 
Land  became  more  productive,  and  paid  a  correspondingly 
higher  rent;  the  cost  of  can*iage  being  reduced,  the  grower  of 
rice  could  command  a  higher  price  at  the  place  of  production^ 
equivalent  to  that  reduction — the  price  at  the  remoter  places  of 
production  being  governed  by  the  price  in  the  immediate 
Ticinage  of  the  places  of  consumption  and  export ;  and  for  the 
same  reason  all  articles  of  coast  produce  could  be  sold  in  the 
remoter  provinces  at  a  price  less  by  the  reduction  of  carriage 
— the  first  price  of  such  commodities  being  determined  by 
competition  at  the  coast. 

In  any  arrangement  which  may  be  made  betwixt  the  supreme 
legislature  of  this  country  and  the  East  India  Company,  there 
will  be  a  culpable  neglect  of  duty  on  the  part  of  the  legislature 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  the  several  parties  on  the  other,  who 
are  interested  in  the  most  perfect  and  speedy  development  of 
the  resources  of  India ;  unless  distinct  and  efficient  regulations 
are  secured,  touching  the  construction  and  maintenance  of 
roads.  A  revenue  of  twenty-five  millions  sterling,  out  of  which 
four  or  five  millions  is  annually  transmitted  to  Great  Britain  as 
rental  or  tribute- money,  call  it  which  you  will,  and  out  of  which 
£140,000  or  £150,000  only  is  annually  expended  on  roads,  for  the 
benefit  of  those  who  pay  the  tribute,  involves  all  who  administer 
it  in  deep  responsibility ;  and  patent  as  tlie  fact  is  now  made^ 
will  not  long  be  suffered  to  offend  the  national  sense  of  pro-* 
priety  and  justice  by  its  continuance. 

By  whatever  mode  the  want  of  common  roads  in  India  may 
ultimately  be  supplied,  most  strongly  is  any  government  of 
monicipal  action  to  be  deprecated  in  the  construction  and 
management  of  railways.  It  may  be  said,  if  common  roads 
may  be  entrusted  to  municipalities  or  governments,  why  not 
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milways  ?  The  obvious  answer  as  respects  mnnicipalities  or 
parishes  is,  that  as  to  oommon  roads,  the  most  minute  subdivi- 
sion of  responsibility  as  to  their  construction  and  management 
does  not  necessarily  prevent  their  serving  the  proposed  end. 
It  ma}',  indeed,  happen,  as  in  fact  it  does,  that  some  portions  of 
a  great  trunk  road  are  very  good,  and  others  execrable,  but  the 
lioad  is  open  and  practicable  nevertheless.  In  the  case  of  a 
railway — ^whether  of  80  or  300  miles — ^it  is  a  machine  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  only  to  be  wrought  effectually  under  one 
management — nay,  the  unity  of  system  must  extend,  as  practi- 
cally it  does  in  England,  over  l3ie  entire  of  a  kingdom !  The 
itefety  and  efficiency  of  each  line  of  railway  depends  on  the 
ck>heran<)e  of  its  whole  arrangements  with  the  arrangements  of 
all  other  lines.  For  all  practical  purposes  the  railways  of  Eng- 
land are  wie  vast  machine,  deriving  motion  from  a  central  and 
common  source  of  power.  It  is  obvious  that  the  only  issue 
open,  as  to  the  proper  source  of  control  and  management  is. 
Whether  government  or  public  companies  are  most  fit.  The 
abstract  question  is  discussed  with  considerable  acuteness  by 
Mr.  Chapman  in  the  9th  chapter  of  his  valuable  book,  pages 
327  and  362.  The  argument  will  not  bear  compression  within 
the  aeedftil  limit  of  this  article ;  but  there  are  two  short  pas- 
sages, so  pthy,  pointed,  and  forcible,  that  quotation  is  only  a 
jjcmt  acknowledgment  of  tlieir  merit.  Replying  to  the  proposal 
of  a  ^  government  department  for  railways,*  suggested  by  those 
who  feel  that  there  is  great  force  in  the  objection  against  the  ad- 
asimstration  of  them  by  the  or^Unary  executive  bodies,  he  says, — 

*If  sabh  a  department  be  under  the  effioctive  control  of  the  heads  of  the 
govermnest,  it  must  partake  of  all  the  delays  and  iaceititude  of  govern- 
ment action ;  nor  do^  it  aeem  poasihle  that  the  moat  gigantic  ami  un- 
wearied inteUeet,  oocapied  imperatively  with  the  multifeuious  concerns  of 
government,  should  preserve  oontinuity  of  recollectioQ  and  permanence  of 
purpose  enough  to  dictate  with  effect  even  the  general  measures  to  be 
taken  in  the  various  stages  of  industrial  affairs.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  department  be  not  so  effectually  controlied^  the  whole  amounts  to 
nothing  more  than  giving  the  name,  weight,  and  authority  of  gorcmment 
to  men  who,  with  less  than  the  oidinafj  induoement  to  acquire  qualifica- 
tkmt,  or  make  eflfoorta,  »e  placed  exactly  in  a  position  to  have  everything 
their  own  way.  It  is  in  these  hye-nooka  of  ofganization,  where'  some 
extraneous  object  is  hung  on  to  the  great  legitimate  boaineas  of  the  poii- 
tioal  systeaii,  that  official  inoompetenoe  or  indifference  is  moat  likely  to 
nestje  itself;  and  where  it  anogly  hcdda  in  defiance  that  reaponsihiiity 
which  can  only  reach  it  by  first  tearing  away  the  maoh-abused  screen 
of  "  the  government."  * 

To  this  inaptitude  of  govemoieDt  and  govenment  bonds 
for  the  management  of  indusorial  enterprises  he  opposes  the 
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fonowing  contrast  desciiptiye  of  private  enterprise: — ^^The 
energy  of  single  character,  in  which,  unshorn,  lies  its  strength 
— the  wary  alacri^  with  which  its  objects  are  pursued  and  its 
oppoTtunities  seized — ^its  freedom  and  care  in  selecting  and 
diaoging  its  agents — ^its  exemption  from  trammels  imposed  bj 
other  duties  and  relations — its  less  wide-spread  risks  of  ex- 
traneous obstruction — its  simplicity  of  purpose  and  unity  of 
plan — the  caution  with  which  each  of  its  minor  operations  is 
aiade  to  fall  into  system  with  all  the  rest,  and  its  deep-felt  in«> 
terest  in  the  result,  give  it  a  character  altogether  different  from 
i^Mt  of  a  government  management  of  the  like  affairs,  and  leave 
k  to  be  regretted  that  no  mode  of  association  has  yet  been 
devised  by  which  the  great  undertakings  of  our  age  can  be  madm 
to  partieipate  more  in  its  advantage." 

.  It  is  £fficnlt  to  add  to  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  but  the 
•nljeot  demands  further  amplification. 

Two  railways  are  now  in  course  of  construction  in  India^ 
«— tibe  East  India  Railway,  and  the  East  India  Peninsulas 
Railway.  The  first  is  to  form  part  of  a  line  of  communication 
firom  Calcutta  to  the  upper  provinces  of  India ;  the  second 
^eommences  at  Bombay,  and  proceeds  to  the  Ghauts  by  way  of 
Callian.  Both  railways  are  to  be  constructed  by  companies^ 
finding  a  specific  capital  on  which  a  profit  of  five  per  cent,  per 
«imum  is  guaranteed  by  the  East  India  Company  for  nine^« 
nine  years,  the  land  being  provided  by  the  East  India  Company^ 
The  whole  outlay  already  thus  guaranteed  is  £2,000,000,  about 
five  per  cent,  of  the  sum  sunk  in  British  railways  in  some 
five  or  six  years ! 

Whilst  the  fact  that  railways  are  commenced  in  India  is  to 
be  rqoiced  at,  the  fact  that  government  control  in  the  shape  of 
a  guarantee  is  involved  in  that  commencement,  is  to  be  deeply 
regretted.  Wherever  there  has  been  a  frtir  mercantile  prospect 
of  advantage  British  capital  has  ever  been  found  ready  for 
investment  To  mix  up  the  certainty  of  a  profit  under  any 
posable  issue  of  an  adventure  is  to  neutralize  the  motives  for 
caution  and  foresight  which  are  most  strongly  wrought  upon^ 
when  men  feel  that  all  depends  on  their  own  good  management 
Besides,  a  party  guaranteeing  is  likely  to  be  an  interfering 
party — it  has  a  right  so  to  do — and  will  not  be  slow  to  exercise 
It  The  history  of  the  East  India  Company  is  pregnant  with 
meaning  as  to  any  connexion  to  be  allowed  betwixt  it  and  any 
undertakings  of  a  purely  industrial  character.  Trade  with 
India  and  China  languished  so  long  as  the  Company  alone  had 
iSbe  control  of  it — was,  in  fact,  the  only  channel  of  exchange. 
How  that  trade  has  increased  since  it  was  thrown  open  is 
matter  of  notoriety.     But  a  guarantee  to  a  railway  company  is 
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a  resumption,  to  a  limited  extent,  indeed,  of  the  trading  cha- 
racter of  the  Company — a  mixing  up  of  uncommingable  things 
« — defence  of  rights,  and  the  administration  of  affairs  purely  and 
necessarily  imperial,  with  matters  of  individual  action,  effort, 
and  enterprise.  In  what  manner  the  action  of  the  government 
of  India  will  show  itself  as  respects  the  railways  in  question  is 
matter  of  speculation.  That  its  action  will  be  felt  is  an  absolute 
isertainty.  It  may,  to  use  the  words  of  Mr.  Chapman,  ^  bring 
into  the  affairs  of  the  railways  the  procrasticating  complexity 
and  stifling  formality  of  all  government  proceedings, — it  may 
substitute  official  supervision  for  the  solicitude  of  ownership, — 
it  may  endanger  the  reputation  of  government  for  impartiality 
amongst  the  interests  it  ought  to  protect,  and  over  which  it 
ought  to  adjudicate  alike' — and  if  so,  no  prophet  is  needed  to 
tell  us  that  its  connexion  with  such  undertakings  will  be  an 
unmixed  evil.  The  true  course  for  all  parties  concerned  is 
for  the  undertakers  of  such  companies  to  help  themsehes^  and  to 
leave  the  government  to  its  ^  sole  functions  in  all  such  matters 
I — that  of  a  judge  and  protector  of  rights.' 
.  The  whole  theory,  in  fact,  of  government  action,  either  in 
whole  or  part,  in  any  matter,  out  of  its  own  specific  province,  as 
^e  conservator  of  interests  purely  national  and  the  judge  in 
questions  of  individual  rights,  stands  opposed  to  the  whole 
economy  out  of  which  has  issued  the  present  commercial  manu- 
/ja,cturing  and  social  elevation  of  the  British  people ;  it  is  the 
antagonistic  idea  to  that  of  the  division  of  labour ;  and  in  what- 
ever form  it  manifests  itself,  whether  in  respect  to  the  assump- 
tion of  railway  property  as  was  once  proposed  in  England,  in  the 
over-riding  control  of  central  boards,  poor  law,  sanitary,  or  what 
not,  or  in  the  management  and  direction  of  the  education  of  the 
people,  its  action  ought  to  be  resisted. 

On  die  subject  of  roads  and  railways  in  India,  it  only  remains 
further  to  add,  that  Mr.  Chapman's  book  is  full  of  details  as  to 
the  eligibility  of  particular  routes,  and  ought  to  be  diligently  read 
by  all  who  intend  to  invest  in  East  India  lines  ;  and  let  it  be 
Haded,  that  as  it  will  only  be  by  British  capital  that  any  great 
extension  of  the  system  vrill  be  carried  out  in  India,  it  concerns 
all  who  are  anxiously  looking  to  that  vast,  country  for  a  larger 
supply  of  cotton,  thoroughly  to  master  the  considerations  which 
show  the  superior  eligibility  of  one  or  other  of  the  projects  for 
the  extension  of  the  line  in  the  Bombay  presidency,  beyond  its 
present  terminus  at  Callian ;  and  for  impartiality's  sake,  let  them 
read  Colonel  Grant's  work  as  well  as  Mr.  Chapman's. 

The  incidence  of  the  land  tax  is  the  vexed  Question  betwixt 
the  members  and  subordinates  of  the  East  India  Company  on 
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the  ODe  hand,  and  the  Manchester  spinners  on  the  other.  By  the 
fonner  it  is  contended  that  the  land  tax  is,  in  fact,  rent,  andnottax^ 
and  therefore,  if  remitted  altogethei  by  the  government,  it  would 
either  be  received  by  somebody  else ;  or,  if  the  ownership  of  the 
soil  reverted  to  the  present  occupier,  in  consequence  of  the  sur-r 
render  of  the  tax  by  the  government,  no  more  cotton  would  be 
grown  than  at  present,  because  other  produce  pays  better.  These 
persons  further  maintain  that  the  assessment  of  the  tax  is  con« 
ducted  with  so  much  care,  and  with  such  scrupulous  regard  to 
the  interests  of  the  cultivator  or  Ryot,  that  he  is  in  no  degree 
worse  off  because  of  the  tax  than  he  would  be  if  the  ownership 
of  the  soil  were  in  a  body  of  resident  landowners,  as  in  England, 
the  rent  being  adjusted,  as  in  England,  by  two  free  and  indepen- 
dent parties^the  landlord  and  the  tenant  The  civil  servants 
of  the  Honourable  Company,  as  might  have  been  guessed  before* 
hand,  in  the  evidence  before  the  committee  of  1848,  drew  a  very 
flattering  picture  of  the  paternal  care  of  the  governor  and  council 
of  India  in  relation  to  this  matter  of  the  land-tax,  and  of  the 
strict  regard  paid  by  the  collectors  to  their  instructions.  True, 
the  rule  of  the  East  India  Company  is  a  despotism ;  but,  as  the 
Iron  Duke  said,  it  is  a  ^  mild  despotism,'  and  according  to  the 
collectors  of  the  land  tax,  it  is  a  most  kind,  paternal,  and  just  one* 

How  far  these  abstract  opinions  are  correct,  and  the  alleged 
leniency  and  mildness  of  the  Honourable  Company's  revenue 
administration  are  sustained  by  stern  facts,  will  best  be  decided 
by  describing  the  machinery  of  the  system.  Preliminarily,  how- 
ever, it  is  necessary  to  explain  from  what  sources  the  revenue  of 
India  is  derived,  and  the  several  methods  of  assessing  and  col« 
lecting  the  land  tax. 

The  sources  of  Indian  revenue  are  six — 1.  Land  Tax  ; 
2.  The  Salt  Monopoly  ;  3.  The  Opium  Monopoly;  4.  Stamps  ; 
5.  Post  Office  ;  6.  Abkary,  or  Tax  on  Spirits,  Of  these,  the  first 
produces  about  three-fourths  of  the  entire  revenue,  and  the  salt 
and  opium  monopolies  probably  an  equal  proportion  of  the 
remaining  fourth.  The  land  tax  is,  then,  the  great  source  of 
revenue.  Up  to  a  recent  period,  other  taxes,  such  as  transit 
dues,  taxes  on  implements,  &c.,  were  in  existence,  and  were 
piost  annoying  and  mischievous ;  but  these  have  wisely  been 
nbolished  in  the  greater  portion  of  the  presidencies,  if  not  alto-» 
gether ;  for  there  is  some  confusion  in  the  evidence  on  this  point. 
The  land  tax  is  an  ancient  tax,  to  which  tlie  people  of  India 
are  accustomed,  and  to  which  they  submit  as  a  necessity  of 
state  and  a  matter  of  course,  though  they  are  made  to  feel  from 
time  to  time — as  are  all  tax-payers — that  it  may  be  made  as 
oppressive  as  it  is  regular  and  customary.     There  are  certaiii 
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exemptions  from  it,  arising  out  of  grants  from  successive  sove- 
reignSy  either  as  the  rewards  of  military  service  or  of  political 
subserviency,  or  even  treachery,  the  existence  of  which  has  led 
to  immense  litigation  betwixt  the  East  India  Company  and  the 
presentproprietors;  and,  according  to  some  well-informed  writers 
on  Indian  affairs,  to  much  practical  injustice  in  the  resumption 
of  such  rent-free  properties  on  the  pretence  of  insufficient  title  on 
the  part  of  the  possessors ;  but  in  reality,  under  the  promptings 
of  a  greedy  desire  for  revenue.  Nor  is  the  struggle  betwixt 
these  hereditary  owners  of  portions  of  the  soil  and  the  govern- 
ment of  India  ended ;  for  a  recent  writer  advocates  a  whole- 
sale system  of  resumption,  which  would  disturb  millions  almost 
of  individual  tenures,  if  it  did  not  convulse  society  in  India. 
That  subject  is,  however,  foreign  to  the  immediate  object  of  this 
article,  and  must  be  dismissed  with  this  allusion  to  it 

There  are  three  principal  modes  of  assessing  the  land-tax, 
namely — 1.  The  permanent  assessment ;  2.  The  settlement  for 
long  periods,  varying  from  twenty  to  thirty  years;  and,  3.  The 
Byot-warry  system,  which,  in  other  words,  means  an  annual 
assessment. 

The  permanent  settlement  originated  with  Lord  Cornwallis, 
ia  1793,  and  extends  throughout  Bengal,  Bahar,  Benares,  and 
Orissa.  The  principle  of  this  settlement  was,  simply,  that  an 
average  of  the  rents  which  had  been  paid  for  ten  years  should 
be  established  as  a  perpetual  rental,  the  government  giving  to 
&e  Zemindars,  or  large  landowners,  the  right  to  their  lands  in 
perpetuity,  subject  to  the  rental  established,  as  before  shown. 
Of  course,  the  Zemindars  underlet,  just  as  the  landed  proprietors 
of  England  do,  for  the  best  rents  they  can  get ;.  and  it  is  stated, 
tliat  the  present  rental  of  the  Zemindaries  is  equal  to  double 
the  quit  rent  paid  by  them  to  the  government.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  and  waving  inquiry  whether  the  government,  being  pro- 
prietor of  the  soil,  acted  wisely  in  alienating  the  ownership,  sub- 
ject only  to  a  perpetual  fixed  rent,  certain  it  is,  that  the  settled 
districts,  as  they  are  called,  have  been  just  those  in  which 
European  enterprise  and  capital  have  been  most  extensively 
employed.  The  portions  of  India  under  the  long-lease  settle- 
ment are  the  north-western  provinces  of  the  Bengal  presidency, 
the  sub-presidency  of  Agra,  or  the  north-west  presidency,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  and  portions  of  the  Bombay  presidency. 
In  the  first  two  portions  of  India,  the  settlement  is  for  thirty 
years ;  and  in  such  parts  of  the  Bombay  presidency  as  have 
been  settled  the  lease  is  for  twenty  years,  but  with  this  peculiarity 
in  the  arrangement, « that  a  rental  is  fixed  on  each  field,  payable 
^fy  if  the  field  is  cultivaUd: 

General  opinion  sanctions  the  long-lease  settlement  as  the 
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arrangement  to  enooarage  improved  culture,  and  the  most 
just  to  all  parties.  In  the  north-western  presidency  the  settlement 
18  a  yery  recent  one,  and  appears  to  have  been  made  with  great 
oare  and  afiter  minute  inquiry.  In  die  Bombay  presidency,  the 
same  system  is  in  course  of  introduction ;  but  the  Ryot-warry 
system  still  prevails  over  a  large  portion  of  that  presidency,  and 
altogether  in  that  of  Madras. 

For  die  purposes  of  assessment  and  collection  of  revenue^ 
die  provinces,  under  the  Ryot-warry  system,  are  divided  into 
ooUectorates,  over  which  a  principal  collector,  whose  office  is  a 
very  important  one,  presides,  and  who  is,  besides,  a  magistrate^ 
imrestea  with  large  powers  to  carry  out  his  decisions.  Theo- 
retically, it  is  assumed  that  the  head  collector  annually  visits 
die  several  parishes,  or  vUlageSy  as  they  are  called  in  India,  for 
die  purpose  of  determining,  according  to  the  extent  of  land 
under  cultivation  and  the  prospects  of  the  crop,  the  amount  of 
land-tax  to  be  paid.  Practically,  the  head  collector  visits  only 
a  small  section  of  his  coUectorate,  die  work  of  assessment  being 
oondncted  by  sub-collectors  and  their  assistants.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  subdivision  of  labour,  each  province  is  divided 
into  counties  or  talooksy  over  which  a  native  officer  vrith  a  suit- 
able staff  presides,  and  who  is  charged  with  the  management 
of  the  police  and  revenue  of  his  county.  In  Madras,  this  officer 
is  designated  a  toisUdar^  and  his  functions  are  very  onerous  and 
important.  As  respects  the  land-tax,  he  is  in  reality  a  land 
agent,  whose  business  it  is  to  survey  and  assess  the  several 
parishes  within  his  county,  and  to  correspond  with  the  head 
collector.  On  the  other  hand,  he  also  puts  himself  in  oommn- 
nication  vnth  the  pattelsy  or  head  men  of  the  village,  and  the 
village  accountant ;  both  formerly  hereditary  officers  and  inde- 
pendent of  the  government,  but  now  paid  servants  of  the  East 
India  Company. 

At  the  proper  period  for  determining  the  amount  of  the 
annual  tax,  the  collector  or  his  representative  visits  the  villages 
in  succession,  and  having  pitched  his  tent,  calls  before  him  the 
pattel  and  the  village  accountant,  and  invites  die  cultivators 
aJso,  to  come  and  state  their  objections,  if  any,  to  the  assess- 
ment which  he  determines,  after  hearing  the  report  of  the  pro* 
per  officers,  and  referring  for  correction  to  die  records  of  past 
assessments,  as  shown  by  the  village  books.  The  whole  pro- 
oeeding  is,  in  fact,  a  rent-audit,  in  which  the  village  collectively, 
as  a  body  of  tenants,  or  the  individual  cultivator,  seeks  to  obtain 
the  lowest  terms  from  their  landlord — the  Honourable  Com- 
pany ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  represent,  as  English  tenants 
would  in  like  circumstances,  all  the  unfavourable  symptoms 
and  circumstances  of  the  growing  crop,  as,  on  the  other  hand. 
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the  collector  is  sure  to  urge  the  per  contra  view  of  the  case.  In 
most  cases  the  head  cultivators,  after  the  assessment  is  finally 
agreed  upon^  become  responsible  for  the  assessment  of  the 
entire  village,  and  agree  amongst  the  whole  bod}'  of  cultivators 
on  the  individual  amount  to  be  paid.  The  collector  has  power 
to  prevent  the  removal  of  the  crops  until  the  instalments  of 
land-tax  are  paid — a  power  which  frequently  prevents  the  crop 
being  reaped,  and  thereby  causes  its  destruction  on  the  ground. 
He  has  also  power  to  remit  balances  or  arrears  of  land-tax  ; 
and  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  this  has  frequently  been 
done>  clearly  proving  that  the  assessment  had  been  too  high. 

Such  being  the  system  of  the  annual  assessment  and  collec- 
tion of  the  land-tax,  its  wisdom  and  policy  may  be  judged  of  in 
two  ways :  I.  By  the  law  of  probability,  founded  on  the  work- 
ing of  analogous  institutions ;  and  2.  By  the  actual  results,  in 
the  condition  of  the  cultivators,  or  Ryots.  By  either,  or  both 
methods,  we  conceive,  it  must  stand  condemned,  as  a  most 
clumsy  and  injurious  system. 

A  hasty  analogy  would  suggest,  that  the  relation  of  the  Ryot 
to  the  East  India  Company,  under  the  system  of  annual  assess- 
ment, is  nearly  identical  with  that  of  an  English  tenant-at-will 
to  his  landlord.  No  more  false  analogy  can  be  imagined. 
The  only  semblance  of  agreement  is,  that  the  rent  is  fixed  only 
for  one  year.  The  points  of  dissimilarity  are  many  and  strik- 
ing. The  rental  in  India  is  determined  on  an  annual  survey 
and  valuation  of  the  crops ;  and  is,  in  fact,  an  annual  adjust- 
ment of  the  rent  or  tax ;  the  rent  in  England,  on  a  tenant-at- 
will  farm,  is  practicaUy  determined  by  a  free  contract  betwixt 
landlord  and  tenant,  each  party  having  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  average  prices  and  produce  of  die  land  for  years  back, 
l;he  tenant  being  governed  in  taking  the  farm  by  the  prospect 
of  a  fair  remuneration  for  his  capital,  and  the  probability 
of  a  prolonged  holding  of  his  land  at  the  rent  agreed  upon. 
There  is  uncertainty,  more  or  less  harassing,  in  the  former 
case,  just  according  to  the  fairness  and  judgment  of  the  collec- 
tor and  his  subordinates ;  in  the  latter  case,  there  is  certainty, 
both  as  to  amount  of  rent  and  coptinuance  of  tenure,  only  short, 
in  a  great  majority  of  cases,  of  a  lease  for  a  term  of  years.  In 
England,  the  arrangement  is  practically  made  with  the  owner 
of  the  laud,  who  knows  all  about  its  capabilities,  and  in  the 
main  has  no  interest  in  rack-renting  it,  but  the  contrary.  In 
India,  the  tenant,  if  he  may  be  called  such,  makes  his  arrange- 
ment with  the  landlord  only  through  a  host  of  subordinates, 
who  may,  and  probably  have,  an  interest  in  making  the  most 
of  their  county  or  collectorate,  and  in  standing  well  with  the 
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reVenue  department.     In  point  of  fact,  the  rental  of  a  tenant* 
at-will  in  England  cannot  be  altered  without  his  consent,  and 
after  free  bargain,  whilst  the  rental  of  the  Indian  cultivator  is 
absolutely  at  the  decision  of  the  collector  or  his  subordinates ; 
for  although  he  is  bound  to  hear  all  that  the  cultivators  wish 
to  urge,  his  power  is  absolute,  and  absolute  power  may  rest  in 
a  man  who  is  disposed  to  regard  the  Ryots  as  prone  to  over- 
reach, or  is  wrong-headed  and  overweening  in  the  conceit  of  his 
own  judgment,  or  is  anxious  to  make  a  large  return,  and  who, 
therefore,  will  always  lean   to   the   side   of  over-assessment. 
And  last  of  all,  the  English  tenant-at-will  belongs  to  a  clas^ 
that  will  not  continuously  cling  to  the  land,  except  as  it  affords 
the  average  profit  of  capital,  for  although  the  man  who  had 
once  acquired  the  status  and  habits  of  a  farmer  rarely  quit^ 
his  occupation,  a  permanent  diminution  of  the  profits  of  farm- 
ing below  the  general  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  would  drive 
his  sons  to  one  or  other  of  the  thousand  channels  of  employ •» 
ment  which  are  open  to  them  in  the  national  manufactures  and 
commerce — a  resort,  in    point  of  fact,  which  is   extensively 
adopted  by  that  class  throughout  the  entire  agricultural  districts 
of  great  Britain — a  fact  well  known  on  many  an  exchange,  and 
in  every  large  manufacturing  town.    But  the  Ryot  has  no  alter- 
native.   He  is  either  a  cultivator  of  the  soil,  or  nothing.    Trade 
and  commerce  are  shut  to  him  :  they  are  only  open  to  the  few 
rich  natives,  who  have  for  generations,  perhaps,  been  engaged 
in  them*     The  very  carrying  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  a  particular 
caste  of  the  people,  and  so  are  the  various  artizan  crafts.     To 
argue  then,  as  some  of  the  witnesses  before  Mr.  Bright's  com^ 
xnittee  did,  that  the  land-tax  of  India  is  analogous  to  the  rent 
of  land  in  this  country,    and  still  more  to  maintain,  as  Dr. 
Boyle  does,  that  the  system  meets  those  conditions  of  national 
taxation  which  Mr.  Mill  defines  as  least  interfering  with  the 
development  of  national  resources,  and  realizing  a  sufficient 
revenue  with  the  least  possible  deduction  for  the  expenses  of 
collection,  is  simply  absurd ;  because  there  is  no  analogy,  not 
even  a  remote  one,  betwixt  the  two  cases.     In  fact,  the  question 
as  to  the  land-tax  is  mystified  by  any  reference  to  the  theory 
of  rent  as  existing  in  England.     It  will  be  time  enough  to 
draw  parallelisms  when  other  and  equal  channels  of  employ- 
ment for  capital  and  labour  exist  in   India  besides  that  of  the 
cultivation  of  the   soil, — when  that  cultivation  has  arrived  at 
the  stage  of  requiring  considerable  capital  in  the  cultivator, — 
and  therefore  constituting  him  an  independent  party  in  the 
bargain — when  the  ownership  of  land  shall  become  matter  of 
purchase  and  sale,  and  rent  measure,   as   it  does   here,  the 
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difference  betwixt  the  Talae  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  the 
fair  profit  of  capital,  after  defraying  all  the  expenses  of  culti- 
yation. 

There  is,  then,  as  it  seems  to  us,  no  ground  whatever  for 
placing  the  laud-tax  of  India  and  the  rents  of  land  in  England 
m  the  same  category  as  identical  things.  \et  it  is  on  the 
alleged  identity  of  the  two  things  that  the  bold  assertion  has 
been  hazarded,  that  the  land-tax  does  not  interfere  >vith  the 
production  of  cotton  in  India ;  always,  however,  remembering 
that  this  allegement  is  coupled  with  another — namely,  that  other 
crops  pay  better  than  cotton,  and  therefore  land* tax  is  no  land- 
tax — ^the  cultivation  of  cotton  will  be  the  same.  The  second 
allegation  will  cease  to  have  force  the  moment  the  cost  of 
transit  is  reduced,  and  the  consequent  deterioration  of  the 
staple  is  obviated  by  the  formation  of  good  roads  or  railways. 
£ven  supposing  that  the  cotton  is  in  no  respect  improved  in 
staple  or  cleanness,  cheaper  carriage  to  the  coasts  will  make 
up  all  the  difference  in  the  comparative  profitableness  of  culti- 
vating cotton  and  articles  of  food.  Assuming  that — then,  if  it 
can  be  shown  that  even  on  the  admission  that  the  land-tax  is 
simply  rent,  it  operates  injuriously  on  the  cultivation,  because 
of  the  mode  and  manner  of  its  assessment  and  collection,  the 
whole  argument  in  its  defence  falls  to  the  ground. 

An  attentive  perusal  of  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  land- 
tax  will  establish  the  fact,  that,  on  both  sides,  the  real  question 
has  been  overlooked.  Mr.  Brown  may  be  right  in  saying  the 
land-tax  is  not  rent,  or  Mr.  Mangles  may  be  right  in  saying  that 
it  is  rent.  On  either  hypothesis  the  relation  of  the  two  parties 
— the  land-owner  and  the  occupier  or  cultivator — ^may  be 
such,  that  improvements  in  cultivation  and  a  general  advance  in 
wealth  may  be  impossible ;  and  such,  it  is  believed,  is  the  fact. 
That  the  Ryots  are  steeped  in  poverty  is  admitted  on  all  hands. 
It  matters  not  whether  the  witness  be  retained  by  the  Company 
or  by  the  Manchester  Spinners,  all  the  evidence  in  the  Blue 
Book, '  Growth  of  Cotton  in  India,*  goes  to  establish  the  fact  of 
the  deep  poverty  of  the  Ryot,  and  bis  absolute  dependence  on 
extraneous  aid  for  carrying  on  his  business.  It  is  as  clear  as 
evidence  can  make  it,  that  his  personal  remuneration  is  simply 
that  of  the  wages  of  labour.  His  stock  in  trade  is  contemptible 
in  amount,  his  living  is  cheap  and  simple,  and  for  the  very 
means  of  producing  his  crops  he  pawns  them  to  the  village 
banker  at  an  extravagant  rate  of  interest — that  disinterested 
functionary  enjoying,  besides  his  claim  for  interest,  the  pre- 
emption of  the  crops  in  repayment  of  his  advances,  which,  it  is 
almost  needless  to  add,  he  gets  below  the  market  price.  The 
Ryot,  iu  one  word,  is  a  mere  labourer,  cultivating,  with  the 
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capital  of  the  village  banker,  the  soil  owned  by  the  Honourable 
Companjy  and  giving  either  in  interest  to  the  one,  or  as  land- 
tax  to  the  other,  all  the  produce,  save  the  miserable  pittance  on 
vrhich  he  subsists.  He  does  noty  because  he  can  not^  accumulate 
capital — improved  culture  is,  therefore,  out  of  question,  whether 
of  cotton  or  anything  else.  The  fact  of  his  poverty  being  un- 
deniable, it  is  clear  that  he  either  pays  too  much  as  land-ta^  or 
that  the  mode  of  the  assessment  discourages  all  attempts  at 
improvement  Both  causes,  it  is  believed,  are  in  operation.  It 
does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  the  Honourable  Company,  or 
their  servants,  that  it  was  needful  to  disturb  the  status  quo  of  In^ 
dian  customs — even  as  respects  matters  of  trade  and  production. 
Because  the  Ryot  had  always  paid,  as  land-tax  or  rent — call  it 
which  you  will — all  but  what  would  keep  body  and  soul  toge- 
ther, they  fulfilled  the  obligation  of  rule  if  they  kept  him  in  the 
same  position  in  which  conquest  handed  him  over  to  them !  That 
such  is  the  incidence  of  the  land-tax  is  a  stubborn  fact.  Wher- 
ever it  prevails,  as  an  annual  tax,  the  Ryot,  like  the  Irish 
cottier,  is  a  mere  serf  or  labourer ;  and  he  is  so,  because  of  the 
conditions  of  his  tenure.  The  rule  of  assessment  has  palpably 
been  to  leave  him  subsistence,  and  to  take  all  besides.  It  is 
idle,  then,  to  say  that  the  land-tax  does  not  interfere  with  the 
production  of  cotton.  It  interferes  with  production  generally, 
and  therefore  with  cotton  as  well  as  grain  and  other  produce. 
The  remedy  is  suggested  by  the  disease.  The  evil  is,  that 
saving  or  accumulation  is  impracticable,  and  the  condition  of 
the  Ryot  is  the  stereotyped  one  of  vassalage  and  poverty.  The 
remedy  is  to  provide  that  accumulation  shall  be  practicable, 
and  to  leave  the  result  to  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  modves 
which  induce  thrift  and  economy.  A  tenure,  which  will  secure 
these  conditions,  is  thftt  which  is  desiderated.  Obviously  and 
notoriously  the  Ryot-warry  system  has  not  secured  them,  nor 
is  it  consonant  with  fact  or  analogy,  that  an  annual  settlement, 
conducted  as  that  is,  under  the  Ryot-warry  plan,  can  ever  offer 
the  inducement  to  enterprise  and  effort;  that  inducement 
always  being  the  certainty  of  profit  and  accumulation. 

The  first  step  in  the  course  of  improvement  is  the  substitution 
of  a  certain  for  an  uncertain  tenure  of  land.  The  extinguishment 
of  hope  is  the  extinguishment  of  effort ;  and  when  there  is  no 
expectation  of  beneficial  results  there  will  be  no  manful  struggle. 
A  system  which  admits  of  the  abstraction  of  all  but  mere  wjages 
from  the  cultivator  precludes  all  advance,  and  stereotypes  the 
arts  of  life.  Such  is,  in  truth,  the  present  condition  of  our 
Indian  empire.  Whether  the  land-tax  be  rent,  or  simply  tax, 
is  not  the  true  question,  that  question  being  the  incidence  of  the 
assessment  on  the  energies  and  resources  of  the  cultivator.    It 
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"Would  be  difficult  to  devise  a  scheme  more  mischievous  and 
depressing  than  that  of  the  land-tax  as  an  annual  assessment. 
It  has  the  two  vices  of  uncertainty  and  arbitrariness,  which  are 
just  the  conditions  of  a  low  state  of  the  productive  arts ;  and 
experience  has  shown  that  much  and  almost  irreparable  mischief 
may  be  inflicted  by  the  erroneous  judgment  of  a  collector.  The 
servants  of  the  Honourable  Company,  as  might  be  expected, 
Vouch  unhesitatingly  for  the  fairness  of  the  assessment,  and  assert 
the  extreme  anxiety  of  the  executive  to  deal  fairly  with  the  Ryots ; 
but  all  analogy  contradicts  the  idea  that  the  tax  assessor  will 
look  more  to  the  interest  of  the  tax  payer  than  of  the  tax 
receiver.  In  fact,  one  notorious  cause  of  over  assessment  is  on 
record,  the  case  of  Bundelcund  and  Mr.  Scott  Waring.  Our 
rule  commenced  there  in  1806,  and  up  to  1816  that  rule  appears 
to  have  been  wise  and  equitable.  In  the  latter  year,  Mr.  Scott 
Waring,  the  collector,  misled  by  a  sudden  increase  in  the  price 
of  cotton,  raised  the  assessment  in  the  western  distiicts  thirty 
per  cent.,  and  in  the  eastern  districts  forty-six  per  cent.  The 
result  was  the  ruin  of  all  parties,  the  Zemindar  and  the  Ryots 
alike.  Of  the  total  number  of  villages,  amounting  to  621,  only 
139  were  preserved  to  the  original  landowners;  of  137  villages 
brought  to  sale,  no  less  than  61  were  purchased  by  the  govern- 
ment, because  there  were  no  bidders  at  all.  In  the  western 
district,  the  proprietors  of  178  villages  threw  up  their  lands 
rather  than  agiee  to  the  extravagant  demands  of  the  collector. 
So  matters  remained  for  five  years ;  and  so  complete  was  the 
prostration  of  the  province,  that  twenty  years  of  just  assess- 
ment has  scarcely  sufficed  to  restore  the  revenue  to  its  original 
point. 

The  broad  general  conclusion  at  which  we  arrive  is,  that  the 
annual  assessment  in  the  Madras  presidency,  and  in  parts  of  the 
Bombay,  is  a  positive  evil ;  and  that  whether  it  be  considered 
to  be  rent  or  tax.  Fixed  tenure  and  fixed  rents,  always  sup- 
posing rent  to  be  determined  in  a  fair  bargain  betwixt  the  land- 
owner and  the  tenant,  are  the  essential  conditions  of  agricultural 
prosperity.  The  annual  assessment  in  India  violates  these  con- 
ditions, and  therefore  necessitates  the  opposite  of  prosperity.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  show  a  condition  of  more  abject  poverty 
than  that  of  the  Indian  Ryot — always  excepting  the  Irish  cottier 
— and  the  fact  of  that  condition  proves  the  virulence  of  its 
cause. 

Turning  from  the  economical  question  of  improved  roads  and 
the  incidence  of  the  land-tax,  other  and  graver  subjects  present 
themselves  in  connexion  with  India.  Our  past  rule  has  had  its 
basis,  partly  in  the  prestige  of  military  skill  and  prowess,  and 
partly  in  the  general  fairness  and  equity  of  our  judicial  and 
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revenue  administration.  The  whole  of  Hindoostan  is  now 
directly  or  indirectly  under  our  rule.  Hitherto  the  ever-recurring 
spectacle  of  military  achievement  has  held  the  people  of 
Hindoostan  in  awe  and  subjection  ;  for  the  future,  the  continu- 
ance of  our  power  will  have  to  rest  on  the  proved  equity  of  our 
administration.  The  Indian  government  has,  by  its  own  acts, 
made  this  a  condition  of  permanence.  It  has  provided  a  com- 
plete education  for  the  nation,  quite  rivalling  a  university  edu- 
cation in  this  country.  That  education  will  bear  its  fruits. 
Minds  will  be  awakened,  and  in  a  thousand  forms  will  demon- 
strate its  power ;  it  will  be  impossible  to  exclude  native  talent 
and  native  thought  from  its  due  share  in  the  general  govern- 
ment. Not  more  surely  does  water  seek  its  level  than  does 
mind.  In  what  form  the  cultivated  mind  of  India  will  exert 
itself  it  would  be  rash  to  predict ;  but  assuredly  the  minds  of 
]  50  millions  of  people  must  have  force  as  against  the  minds  of 
some  80,000  Europeans,  when  the  difference  of  intelleetoal  status 
ceases  to  exist.  Add  to  this  the  necessaxy  results  of  improved 
roads  and  railways,  in  bringing  into  contact  the  intelligence 
and  energy  of  the  Saxon  character  with  the  Hindoo,  and  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  new  conditions  are  dawning  upon  India,  the 
ultimate  result  of  which  can  only  dimly  be  foreshadowed. 
Self-government  may  be,  as  yet,  a  distant  thing,  but  native 
participation  in  rule,  in  some  form  or  other,  must  follow 
the  development  of  Indian  resources,  physical  and  mental. 
If  India  is  to  produce  cotton  in  any  quantity  commensurate 
to  our  wants,  a  complete  revolution  in  all  the  modes  of  culture, 
of  transit,  and  of  exchange,  is  inevitable ;  and  that  revolution 
supposes  a  higher  form  of  enlightenment  and  civilization. 
India  cannot  rival  the  United  States  in  the  production  of 
cotton,  except  as  it  approaches  to  it  in  the  arts  of  cultivation, 
and  the  general  habits  of  trade. 

Of  the  capability  of  India  to  produce  cotton  of  an  improved 
quality,  no  doubt  exists.  The  experiments  of  the  East  India 
Company  have  set  that  question  at  rest.  It  is  clear  that  in 
certain  soils  the  yield  is  more  abundant,  and  the  quality 
superior,  from  American  seed.  It  is  a  question  of  time  and 
profit,  which,  with  improved  modes  of  transit,  will  soon  be 
settled.  It  may  be  that  the  productiveness  of  the  cotton  district 
of  the  United  States  places  the  chance  of  competition  much 
against  the  East  Indian  cultivation,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
wages  of  labour  are  so  low  in  India,  as  to  form  a  strong  draw- 
back to  the  difference  of  production,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen 
how  far  it  is  possible  to  ensure  the  average  crop  of  Indian 
cotton  by  improvements  in  the  methods  of  cultivation. 
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AfiT.  n. — I%e  Poetical  Works  qf  David  Macbeth  Moir  {Delta).  Edited 
by  Thomas  Aird.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Author.  In  two  vols. 
Edinburgh :  William  Blackwood  and  Sons.     1852. 

The  simple  life  led  by  almost  every  poet  is  not  to  be  ex- 
plained according  to  the  old  definition  that  genius  is  something 
superhuman^  isolating  its  possessor  from  mankind,  turning  his 
▼ery  cradle  into  a  cloud  tended  by  unseen  beings,  and  fixing 
his  after  home  in  some  peculiar  and  spiiitually-haunted  sphere. 
There  would,  indeed,  be  no  difficulty  in  accounting  for  his 
meagre  and  uninteresting  history,  if  we  had  any  fstith  in  such  a 
traditional  conceit  about  his  nature  and  calling.  He  would  be 
as  a  cuckoo,  only  near  us  when  he  sang,  and  not  seen  by  us  even 
then.  Let  Dr.  Beattie^s  *  MinstreV  be  a  genuine,  or  even  a 
representative  biography,  and  what  Jacts  does  it  contain  but 
that  Edwin  spent  his  time  in  solitary  and  endless  pedestrianism, 
roaming  by  day  and  night  beside  streams,  groves,  and  hills, 
occasionally  seeing  fairies,  and  only  once  meeting  with  a  man, 
and  that  man,  too,  a  reverend  and  hoary  hermit  who  professed 
to  be  separated  from  the  world,  not  by  miles,  but  by  infinity  ? 
Genius  is  not  something  superhuman,  but  is  the  most 
concentrated  and  pure  essence  of  humanity  in  its  manifold 
existence,  and  intensest  moods.  Its  mantle  is  of  no  ethereal 
texture,  but  is  the  very  flesh  of  human  flesh,  quivering,  or 
thrilling,  or  shuddering,  in  quickest  response,  to  every  breath  of 
earthly  influence,  and  all  its  being  is  thoroughly  manned.  The 
poet  is  connected  with  humanity,  more  like  the  race  than  the 
individual,  and  hence  the  material  world  belongs  to  him  more 
iluvn  to  others.  Humanity  lies  within  and  around  him,  moving 
soul  and  sense,  andreaching  and  pressing  upon  him  from  flower 
and  star.  To  the  common  heart  he  is  closely  and  directly 
related,  as  others  are  to  their  own  heart.  He,  unresisted,  passes 
through  all  the  barriers  of  time  and  place,  and  of  conventional 
law,  from  man  to  man,  associating  with,  and  knowing  them  all, 
just  as  we  do  in  dreams.  Well  ma^  the  poet  be  called  a 
dreamer,  not  because  of  his  abstraction,  but  because  of  the 
very  opposite — his  blending  himself  with  human  beings  and 
destinies  far  remote  from  the  ken  or  the  intercourse  of  his  own 
actual  lot.  Indeed,  the  common  dreamer  and  the  great  poet 
are,  in  some  important  respects,  placed  on  a  level.  The  most 
unimaginative  clown  has,  when  dreaming,  Shakspeare^s  dramatic 

Eower :  he  enters  fully  into  the  individuality  of  the  persons  of 
is  visions,  and  brings  it  out  in  genuine  soliloquy,  dialogue,  and 
action. 
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Tlie  simplicity  of  the  poet's  history  is  not,  therefore,  to  be 
explained  by  the  false  and  mythological  views  of  genius,  to 
which  we  have^  referred,  but  is,  in  all  cases,  owing  to  his  being 
but  little  of  an  actor  in  the  world.  He  is  a  thinker — a  student ; 
and  though  in  fellowship  with  man  and  citizenship  with 
nature,  yet  his  career  is  as  uneventful  as  if  he  were  a  book- 
worm, whose  earthly  pilgrimage  is  from  the  top  to  the  bottom 
of  the  pages.  Byron,  Scott,  and  Professor  Wilson  are  excep- 
tions, from  being  actors  as  well  as  thinkers. 

The  Life  of  a  poet  should  be  written  by  a  brother  bard,  other- 
wise the  main  interest  of  the  biography,  which  almost  invariably 
Iiangs  upon  the  formation  and  expression  of  the  character,  and 
not  upon  the  course  of  incidents,  will  be  missed.     A  prosaic 
acquaintance  would  overlook  all  the  peculiarities  which  may 
have  marked  the  deceased  from  boyhood,  and  which,  though 
they  shaped  his  labours,  did  not  shape  or  stamp  his  lot,  for  the 
gtrongest  idiosyncrasy  is  cloaked  by  very  common-place  events, 
and  prose  never  pierces  under  these — never  gets  beneath  the 
Mr.  into  the  man.     Hence  the  inane  biographies  of  Shakspeare 
and  Milton.     Our  poets,  however,  of  the  last  half  century  have 
generally  been  more  fortunate.     Byron  has  had  his  Moore, 
Scott  his  Lockhart,  and — to  pass  by  many  noble  poets  to  whom 
a  tribute  has  been  paid  by  fitting  biographers — Delta  his  Aird. 
In  the  last-mentioned  case,  the  greater  poet  has  done  honour  to 
the  less,  and  not  a  few  readers  will  take  up  the  work  which 
we  now  notice,  rather  because  it  comes  from  Thomas  Aird, 
than  because  it  is  about  Delta.     They  will  eagerly  lay  hold  of 
the  new  production  of  a  man  who  has  written  several  poems 
and  essays,  the  most  original  and  picturesque  of  the  age,  and 
whose  only  fault  is  that  he  has  written  so  little,  as  if  the  very 
fulness  and  richness  of  his  genius  had  resulted  in  a  plethora  to 
Qiake  him  inactive  ;  though  still,  when  he  does  appear  before  the 
public,  he  shows  the  training  and  muscle  of  an  athlete.     The 
mystery  about  Mr.  Aird's  authorship  is,  that  whilst  his  latest 
work  leaves  the  impression  that  he  could  soon  produce  another 
of  the  same  high  class,  and  that,  whilst  as  years  pass  by,  and 
bring  nothing  more  from  him,  you  blame  him  for  indolence,  yet 
he  sends  forth — long  after  it  was  due — a  new  work  to  prove  that 
his  genius  had  been  in  daily  exercise,  though  far  too  shy  of 
tasks.      Indeed,  his   most   strongly   marked   characteristic  is 
totally  incompatible  with  indolence.     That  characteristic  is  the 
full,  bony,  and  muscular  structure  which  he  gives  to  his  ideas 
ere  he  waifts  them  off  to  float  in  the  air  of  poetry.     With  him, 
the  ideal  always  includes  the  real,  and  his  smallest  fancy,  how- 
ever delicate  and  fragile  it  may  look,  has  a  substantifld  frame 
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aud  a  minute  articulation.     A  lazy  author  would  soon  have  lost 
such  a  characteristic. 

None  of  Mr.  Aird's  admirers  will  class  this  biography  with 
his  previous  productions.  It  is  written  in  a  style  of  charming 
simplicity,  but  lacks — except  in  a  few  passages — his  stern 
grandeur  of  thought  and  diction.  He  was  not  sketching  one  of 
^e  mightiest  sons  of  song,  and  his  criticism  had  not  to  dilate 
itself  in  tlirowing  measuring  arms  around  the  gentle  Delta. 
Aird  could  only  have  found  scope  for  his  characteristic  disqui- 
sitions on  genius  and  poetry  by  pointing  out  the  limits  of 
Delta's  powers ;  and  friendship,  all  the  more  tender  because 
broken  off  by  death,  seems  to  have  forbidden  such  an  un- 
gracious task.  When  he  has  Professor  Wilson's  genius  for  his 
theme,  how  magnificent  and  sweeping,  yet  exquisite  for  dis- 
crimination, is  the  strain  of  his  eulogy  !  But  for  Delta  he  has 
a  genial  tribute,  compounded  of  little  criticism,  but  of  abundant 
affection  and  esteem.  He  rather  drops  flowers  upon  Delta's 
grave  than  hangs  them  upon  his  bust. 

Whilst  we  have  supposed  that  several  readers  will  take  up 
this  ^  Life'  for  the  sake  of  the  biographer,  we  doubt  not  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  will  be  more  interested  in  Delta,  long 
and  widely  known  as  a  tender  poet,  and  the  author  of  the  de- 
lightful *  Mansie  Wauch.'  His  was  the  soft  lute — heard  regu- 
larly during  the  pauses  in  the  war-floiu:ishes  of  the  terrible 
orchestra  of  *  Blackwood.'  Why  he  was  there^  sighing  over 
faded  roses  and  beauty,  whilst  Wilson  and  Lockhart  were 
thundering  against  much  good  as  well  as  much  bad  poetry,  was 
a  wonder  to  many ;  still  the  tenderness  of  the  poetry  gave  him 
a  large  and  constant  audience.  This  sketch  of  the  man  will 
increase  the  general  liking  for  his  poetry ;  for  whatever  were 
the  qualities  of  Dr.  Moir's  genius,  it  had  no  eccentricity  cither 
into  habits  or  fits  of  immorality,  dissipation,  or  improvidence. 
Not  only  did  he  not  feel  himself  privileged  to  kick  at  religion, 
virtue,  and  prudence,  but  his  whole  character  and  conduct  were 
imbued  with  their  finest  spirit.  He  did  justice,  laved  mercy,  and 
walked  humbly  with  his  God. 

David  Macbeth  Moir  was  bom  at  Musselburgh,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1798,  of  respectable  parents.  His  mother  had  a  fine 
and  well  cultivated  intellect,  was  able  to  encourage  and  advise 
him  in  his  first  poetical  attempts,  and  lived  long  enough  to  re- 
joice in  his  fame.  Precocious  excellence  generally  disappoints 
promise,  and  withers  down  into  common  qualities ;  and  bright 
boys  become  dull  men — to  have  their  doings  in  mature  strength 
and  on  a  large  and  open  stage  contrasted  ludicrously  with  their 
achievements  at  school  or  college.  Moir  was  no  child-prodigy. 
In  schoolboy  days,  healthy  sport  was  his  main  occupation  i  and 
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down  to  the  close  of  his  life,  he  spoke  fondly  of  *  flying  kites, 
bowling  at  cricket,  foot-ball,  spinning  peg-tops,  and  playing  at 
marbles.'  A  lengthy  and  very  interesting  extract  from  a  series 
of  Delta's  school-reminiscences  is  given  by  Mr.  Aird ;  but  a 
single  sentence  from  Dr.  Chalmers'  similar  recollections — pub- 
lished in  the  concluding  Tolume  of  the  *  Memoirs,'  by  Dr. 
Hannah — ^when  visiting  his  old  school,  is  far  more  vivid  ; — ^  I 
would  just  like  to  see  the  place  where  Lizzy  Green's  water- 
bucket  used  to  stand' — the  water-bucket  to  which,  through 
Lizzy's  kindness,  the  over-heated  ball-players  had  enjoyed  free 
access.  That  *  one  touch  of  nature' — on  the  part  of  Chalmers 
is  far  more  potent — than  Delta's  elaborate  description — to 
*  make  the  whole  world' — of  men  looking  back  upon  their  boy- 
hood— *kin.' 

At  the  age  of  thirteen,  young  Moir  was  apprenticed  to  a 
medical  practitioner  in  his  native  town.  Two  years  later,  he 
began  the  writing  of  poetry  in  his  leisure  moments,  for  then,  as 
always  afterwards,  *  business  first,  literary  recreation  next,  and 
poetry  the  prime  of  it.'  In  1816,  he  got  his  diploma  as  a 
surgeon,  and  in  the  following  year  joined  Dr.  Brown,  of 
Musselburgh,  as  partner  in  his  very  extensive  and  laborious 
practice.  His  father  had  just  died  ;  the  support  of  his  mother 
fell  now  upon  him,  and  he  entered  bravely  upon  the  discharge 
of  his  duties  ;  yet  even  during  that  period  of  struggles,  he  did 
not  neglect  literature.  His  brother  Charles  says, — *  When  the 
duties  of  the  day  were  over,  after  supper  the  candle  was  lighted 
in  his  bed-room,  and  the  work  of  the  desk  began.  Having 
shared  the  same  room  with  him  for  many  years  in  my  early 
life,  the  routine  of  those  nights  is  as  fresh  in  my  mind  as  if  it 
had  been  but  yesterday.  He  used  to  persuade  me  to  retire  to 
rest ;  and  many  a  time  have  I  awoke,  when  the  night  was  far 
spent,  and  wondered  to  find  him  still  at  his  books  and  pen.' 

So  strict  was  his  attention  to  professional  duties,  that,  from 
1817  to  1828,  he  did  not  sleep  a  night  out  of  Musselburgh.  In 
this  interval,  however,  he  had  ^  stepped  out  upon  the  bold  arena 
of  "  Blackwood's  Magazine," '  and  was  producing  poetry  both 
sentimental  and  comic.  It  now  appears  that  some  of  the  cleverest 
squibs  for  which  Dr.  Maginn  long  had  credit  came  from  Moir. 
His  introduction  to  Professor  Wilson  is  described  by  the 
biographer  in  the  following  graphic  way : — 

'This  acquaintanceship  with  the  professor  gradually  ripened  into  a 
friendship  not  to  he  dissolved  but  at  the  grave's  mouth.  In  the  multi* 
form  nature  of  Wilson,  his  mastery  over  the  hearts  of  ingenuous  youth  is 
one  of  his  finest  characteristics.  It  is  often  won  in  this  peculiar  way.  An 
essay  is  submitted  to  him  as  professor,  editor,  and  friend,  by  some  worthy 
young  man.     Jl^ir.  Wilson  does  not  like  it,  and  says  so  in  general  terms, 
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The  youth  is  not  satisfied,  and  in  the  tone  of  one  rather  injured,  begs  to 
know  specific  faults.  The  generous  Aristarch,  never  dealing  haughtily 
with  a  young  worth,  instantly  sits  down,  and  begins  by  conveying,  in  the 
most  fearless  terms  of  praise,  his  sense  of  that  worth ;  but,  this  done,  wo 
be  to  the  luckless  piece  of  prose  or  numerous  verse !  Down  goes  the 
scalpel  with  the  most  minute  savagery  of  dissection,  and  the  whole  tissues 
and  ramifications  of  fault  are  laid  naked  and  bare.  The  young  man  is 
astonished,  but  his  nature  is  of  the  right  sort — ^he  never  forgets  the  lesson 
— and  with  bands  of  filial  affection  stronger  than  hooks  of  steel,  he  is  knit 
for  life  to  the  man  who  has  dealt  with  him  thus.  Many  a  young  heart 
will  recognise  this  peculiar  style  of  the  great  nature  I  speak  of.  The 
severe  service  was  once  done  to  Delta ;  he  was  the  young  man  to  profit  by 
H — the  friendship  was  all  the  firmer/ — Vol.  i. 

Yet,  though  Mr.  Aird  does  not  say  so,  we  should  imagine 
that  this  friendship  on  Delta*s  side  had  more  of  reverence  than 
of  frankness,  and  that  Gait  and  Macnish  would  be  shaken  more 
freely  by  the  hand  as  familiar  companions.  The  terms  in 
which  he  repeatedly  speaks  of  Wilson  to  his  correspondents 
{*  Met  the  Professor  last  night — ^he  was  bold  as  a  lion  and  fierce 
as  a  tiger')  indicate  a  feeling  of  awe,  strong,  though  not  unplea- 
sant. If  it  be  true  that  the  men  most  likely  to  be  warm  friends 
on  a  full  equality  are  those  who  could — if  they  chose — ^most 
effectively  ridicule  and  mortify  each  other,  and  who,  therefore, 
have  a  mutual  apprehension  under  their  affection,  then  Wilson 
should  have  been  mated  with  Carlyle!  How  Carlyle  could 
have  scoffed  at  Wilson's  exuberance  of  imagination  and  over- 
flow of  pastoral  sentiment ;  and  how  Wilson's  riotous  humour 
would  have  dealt  with  *  Sartor*  as  with  a  common  tailor,  turning 
his  *  immensities*  into  broad  cloth !  And  then,  after  abusing 
each  other,  they  would  meet — the  best  of  friends. 

Lockhart,  in  his  ^Matthew  Wald,*  makes  a  shrewd  remark  to 
the  following  effect,  that  whilst  the  clergyman  sees,  in  exag- 
geration, the  besty  and  the  lawyer  the  wor^  features  of  human 
character,  the  doctor  sees  the  real  He  alone  obtains  a  true  view 
of  men,  for  in  his  presence  ihey  are  not  tempted  to  a  conscious 
display  of  greater  virtue  than  they  possess,  nor  to  an  uncon- 
scious manifestation  of  greater  moral  obliquity  than  commonly 
marks  them  ;  and  he  is  privileged  to  notice  and  study  them  in 
their  everyday  lights  and  shades.  His  profession  does  not 
evoke  the  hypocrisy  of  goodness  which  greets  the  clergy  when 
they  make  a  call ;  nor  does  it  tend  to  develop  and  harden  the 
many  repulsive  forms  of  injustice  with  which  lawyers  become 
iamiliar,  and  on  which  they  practifle.  On  his  appearance,  he 
does  not  find  faces  lengthening  as  if  they  were  yard-measures 
of  the  Ten  Commandments ;  nor  contracting  and  wrinkling  as 
if  they  were  legal  quirks  and  snares ;  bot  they  simply  wear 
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their  own  natural  expression.  When  he  enters,  a  large  Bible 
will  not  be  ostentatiously  open  on  tlie  table,  as  it  would  be  in 
expectation  of  a  clerical  visit ;  neither  will  he  behold  the  dis- 
agreeable indications  of  a  wish  to  gain  by  all  means  a  cause-— 
be  it  right  or  wrong — with  which  a  lawyer  is  but  too  familiar. 

But  how  does  it  happen  that  the  doctor,  having  the  best 
opportunities  of  acquainting  himself  with  the  realities  of  cha- 
racter, should  so  very  seldom  have  put  these  into  a  literary 
form ;  whilst,  strangely  enough,  at  the  same  time,  both  the 
clergyman  and  the  lawyer,  with  the  serious  disadvantages  to 
which  we  have  referred,  have  become  distinguished  artists? 
It  cannot  be  that  realities  are  tame,  unromantic,  and  incapable 
of  being  set  in  interesting  sketches,  or  embodied  in  fine 
poetry.  Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  doctors 
have  contributed  little  to  literature.  Moir,  however,  was  an 
exception.  In  1828,  he  republished  from  Blackwood,  ^Mansie 
Wauch,'  a  tale  written  in  Dutch-like  illustration  of  Scottish 
humble  life  and  simple  manners ;  but  differing  as  much  from 
Oalt's  novels  as  from  Scott*s.  It  is  singular  that  neither  before 
nor  since  has  the  same  class  of  characters  been  sketched^ 
though  the  innumerable  anecdotes  which  circulate  in  private 
conversation  chiefly  relate  to  such  characters.  Scottish  villages 
are  the  museums  in  which  odd  characters  are  collected.  Al- 
most every  villager  is  a  character — a  shape  after  no  pattern ; 
his  individuality  strongly  indenting  each  line  of  resemblance 
to  his  neighbours.  We  regret  that  Delta,  endowed  with  the 
requisite  powers  of  observation,  and  humorous  and  kindly 
description,  did  not  again  and  again  address  himself  to 
sketches  of  village  originals.  For  a  few  pieces  like  ^  Mansie 
Wauch,'  we  could  have  wanted  all  his  poems  but  *  Casa  Wappy.' 
Of  the  bero,Mr.  Aird  says  finely,  ^  What  an  exquisite  compound 
of  conceit,  cowardice,  gossipping  silliness,  pawkiness,  candour, 
kindly  affections,  and  good  Christian  principle — the  whole 
amalgam  with  no  violent  contrasts,  with  no  gross  exaggera- 
tions, beautifully  blent  down  into  verisimilitude,  presenting  to 
us  a  unique  hero,  at  once  ludicrous  and  loveable.  And  how 
admirably  in  keeping  with  the  central  autobiographer  are  the 
characters  and  scenes  which  revolve  around  his  needle  !' 

In  1829,  Moir  was  offered  the  editorship  of  the  *  Quarterly 
Journal  of  Agriculture,^  and  recommended  to  settle  as  a  medi- 
cal practitioner  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  sure  of  a  large 
and  remunerative  field ;  but  both  invitations  he  declined.  In 
the  summer  of  the  same  year  he  was  married.  In  1832,  dur- 
ing the  ravages  of  the  cholera  in  Musselburgh,  he  fearlessly, 
and  with  extra  professional  zeal  and  charity,  attended  to  the 
numerous  patients,  though  he  held  the  belief  that  cholera  was 
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contagious.  In  1838,  he  lost  two  of  his  children,  whose  death 
he  bewailed  in  stanzas  which  for  pathos  have  never  been  sur- 
passed. Poetry  from  the  soul  of  a  mourning  parent  must  be 
exquisite  ;  though  it  requires  the  lapse  of  some  interval  ere  the 
reality  of  grief  can  be  suited  for  and  transmuted  into  poetry. 
Dr.  Johnson's  objection  to  elegies  has  some  elements  of  truth. 
A  relation  or  friend  will  not,  in  the  first  troubled  moment  after 
the  bereavement,  think  of  pouring  out  his  sorrows  in  melodious 
verse.  So  far  we  agree  with  the  Doctor ;  but  that  that  friend 
cannot  afterwards,  when  the  troubled  soul  is  composed  into  a 
melancholy  mood,  bewail  his  loss  in  song,  is  egregiously  un- 
true. He  may  produce  the  finest  elegy  without  being  exposed 
to  the  vile  charge  of  counterfeiting  grief.  Who  would  doubt 
the  sincerity  of  Milton's  attachment  to  *  Lycidas  ?'  We  should 
not  expect  a  mother  to  plant  a  rose  over  her  son's  giave  on  tlie 
day  of  burial ;  but  if  some  weeks  afterwards  she  should  do 
this,  would  she  forfeit  the  character  of  being  an  affectionate 
mourner  ?  The  broken  heart  does  not  make  melody,  and  under 
the  immediate  and  crushing  pressure  of  grief  the  harp  is  hung 
upon  the  willows.  Then,  the  only  vision  which  fills  the  soul 
is  the  cold  face,  as  unsuggestive  of  poetry  as  a  mask.  Genius 
is  altogether  inactive  beside  the  nnburied,  beloved  dead.  But 
when  the  grief  is  becoming  calm — when  it  can  be  studied  as 
well  as  felt — ^when  the  soul  is  set  free  from  the  death«-chamber, 
suns  itself  in  the  past,  and  can  go  backwards  gleaning  fondly 
the  memorials  of  Uie  precious  life  which  has  been  withdrawn, 
and  forming  an  image  to  be  cherished  as  tlio  substitute  of 
the  lost  one,  when  thus  the  process  of  imagination  is  being 
begun  upon  the  anguish,  then  flows  freely  the  exquisite  poetry 
of  grief.  Moir's  *  Domestic  Verses'  consist  of  such  poetry. 
*  The  simple,  sobbing,  wailing  pathos  of  "  Casa  Wappy," '  says 
Mr.  Aird,  ^  has  drawn  more  tears  of  mothers  than  any  other 
dirge  of  our  day.  Poem  we  are  loath  to  call  it :  such  things  arc 
not  made  by  the  brain  ;  they  are  the  spilth  of  the  human  heart.' 
The  dirge  over  his  infants  is  also  triumphant  with  the  best 
hope  ;  *  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaven.'  Delta's  grief 
does  not  vn'ong  the  small  dust  which  rests  in  the  most  certain 
hope  of  a  blessed  resarreotion. 

In  1845,  he  was  thrown  out  of  a  phaeton,  which  rendered 
him  lame  for  life.  He  continued,  however,  to  attend  as  con- 
scientiously as  before  to  his  professional  duties,  though  these 
were  now  more  exhausting.  In  1849  he  went,  for  the  sake  of 
his  health,  to  the  Highlands,  along  with  Professor  Wilson,  who 
stood,  during  some  days,  for  *  eight  hours  up  to  the  waist  in 
water,'  following  his  favourite  sport  of  fishing.  It  is  melan- 
choly to  think  that,  in  less  than  three  years^  WUson  has  become 
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unable  to  stand  even  for  one  hour  to  lecture  in  Edinburgh 
College,  and  that  his  glorious  professorial  career  is  now  ended. 
Alas  !  his  well-known  alias^  Christopher  with  the  crutch^  is  now 
his  proper  self. 

In  the  spring  of  1851,  Delta  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
on  the  ^Poetical  Literature  of  the  past  Half-century,'  at  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Institution.  These  were  forthwith 
published,  and  we  noticed  them  immediately  on  their  appear- 
ance. Some  remarks  in  the  concluding  lecture — to  the  effect 
that  the  progress  of  science  was  prejudicial  to  poetry,  and 
explains  the  dearth  of  our  times  in  great  poems — excited  a 
£iendly  controversy  between  Delta  and  Mr.  Hugh  Miller,  the 
eminent  geologist,  who  maintained  that  science  would  give  new 
life  to  poetry,  and  hinted,  that  even  if  it  did  not,  science  was 
still  greater  than  poetry.  It  is  imperative  that  we  notice  these 
disputed  points  ;  and  we  think  we  can  show  satisfactorily,  that 
whilst  Delta  was  erroneous,  Mr.  Miller  was  very  far  from  being 
correct. 

We  deny  the  alleged  fact,  that  the  present  time  is  unpoetical. 
It  has,  indeed,  produced  no  great  poem ;  and  the  reason,  we 
believe,  is,  that  the  poetic  element  has  burst  over  its  old  em- 
bankments and  boundaries,  and  flowed  into  the  territory  of 
general  literature,  leaving  its  old  course  diy,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  small  pools  which  appear  here  and  there,  such  as  songs, 
odes,  and  sonnets.  If  we  cannot  boast  of  such  poets  as  adorned 
the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  have  at  least  a 
much  larger  amount  of  poetry,  though  not  in  the  shape  of  verse. 
What  would  previously  have  been  great  poems  are  now  tales, 
narratives,  and  essays ;  and  just  as  Shakspeare  is  not  less 
poetic  in  those  passages  of  his  dramas  which  want  rhythm, 
neither  should  the  age  be  marked  as  peculiarly  prosaic,  because 
abandoning  verse.  There  may  be  as  much  alloy  in  the 
guinea  as  in  the  lump  of  gold  ;  and  California,  still  more  than 
the  Bank  of  England,  is  a  golden  region.  The  neglect  of  the 
cultivation  of  poetic  forms  may  be  wrong,  but  does  not  imply 
the  absence  or  the  degeneracy  of  the  poetic  soul. 

The  thought  of  the  present  is  too  earnestly  impassioned  to 
direct  itself  carefully  and  nicely  into  the  old  moulds.  It  is  no 
capricious  or  whimsical  order  which  Carlyle  gives  to  our  men 
of  true  insight — '  Speak  out  what  you  have  got  to  say,  and  don^t 
waste  time  in  trying  to  sing  it.'  Delta  was  then  first  wrong  in 
point  of  fact ;  and  so  was  Mr.  Miller,  in  believing  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  poet  has  come  to  be  recognised  as  inferior  to  that 
of  the  scientific  man.  A  transcendently  great  poet  would  in  this 
as  in  all  ages,  eclipse  the  fame  of  the  most  eminent  astrono- 
mer or  geologist,  simply  because  his  genius  must  be  of  a  far 
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higher  order  than  any  science  needs,  tasks,  or  can  exhaust,  and 
because  his  work  would  be  of  nobler  use  to  the  soul  of  man.  It 
has  been  well  said  that  ^  it  would  take  many  Newtons  to  make 
up  one  Milton ;'  and,  we  may  add,  all  the  sages  that  ever  lived 
to  form  a  Shakspeare.  The  fame  which  attends  either  past  or 
present  scientific  discoyerers  is  of  a  totally  different  kind  from 
that  which  surrounds  genuine  poets  and  literary  men.  The 
public  interest  lies  in  the  discoveries  or  inventions  themselves, 
as  things  for  knowledge  and  use  ;  but  the  men  who  made  them 
are  not  in  uniform  admiration  associated  with  them.  Are  gun- 
powder, the  telescope,  the  steam-engine,  the  electric  telegraph, 
the  planetary  system,  and  the  earth's  formation,  associated  with 
those  who  discovered  or  invented  them  in  the  same  invariable, 
unforgetful,  and  impassioned  manner  as  *  Hamlet,*  *  Paradise 
Lost,*  &c.  &c.,  are  with  their  respective  authors  ?  Poetry  is — 
far  more  than  science — a  thing  of  humanity  and  for  humanity, 
and  its  prerogative  is  to  connect  in  an  immortality  of  admiration 
and  love  the  poem  with  the  poet.  Scientific  genius  does  not  lay 
bold  of  a  man's  complete  individoality ;  it  does  not  absorb  his 
identity  along  vnth  all  the  characteristics  of  his  nature  and  the 
associations  of  his  life ;  but  poetic  genius  does,  and  receives  into 
its  own  constitution  the  whole  being  of  the  man,  to  act  upon  all 
his  readers.  Besides,  the  poet,  from  the  very  nature  of  his 
office,  touches  humanity  at  all  points ;  whereas,  the  scientific 
man  only  addresses  the  anderstanding.  Let  it  not  be  imagined, 
however,  that  in  oar  comparisons  we  set  small  poets  and  littera- 
teurs against  men  eminent  for  science.  We  have  seen  this  done 
on  the  other  side,  when  flashy  and  frothy  contributors  to  literary 
journals  were  estimated  alongside  of  Newton,  Cuvier,  Buckland, 
&c.  We  might  as  fairly  put  science-retailers  and  geological 
stone-breakers  for  schools,  against  Shakspeare,  Milton,  Byron, 
and  Wordsworth.  Let  the  small  be  set  against  the  small,  and 
the  great  against  the  great,  and  poetry  at  once  carries  off  the 
palm  from  science.  This  is  well  exemplified  even  in  Mr.  Miller 
himself;  for  long  after,  in  the  progress  of  new  geological  dis- 
coveries, his  liffhts  shall  have  been  lost,  his  Jlaufers  will  continue 
to  bloom  in  the  daylight,  jost  as,  after  Newton's  *  Principia'  is 
obsolete,  his  noble  simile,  descriptive  of  himself  as  but  a  boy 
gathering  pebbles  on  the  shore,  with  an  ocean  of  unfathomed 
knowledge  before  him,  will  be  remembered.  The  sublime  mut- 
tering of  Galileo^his  truth  after  his  lie — *  Mtill  it  movti — will 
circulate  with  the  revolving  earth,  as  if  it  were  the  very  sound 
of  that  earth's  motion  !  Sach  immortality  has  a  poetic  saying. 
Mr.  Miller  may  rest  assured  that  this  age  has  not  taken  away 
the  stimulus  to  poetry  by  degrading  the  poet's  position  below 
that  of  the  scientific  man. 
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Along  with  Mr.  Miller,  we  hold,  against  Delta,  that  poetry 
need  not  show  the  least  resentment  towards  the  march  of  science. 
Science  may  make  havoc  upon  the  old  stock  of  fantastic  materials 
nsed  by  small  poets,  but  cannot  destroy  the  tendencies  or  mar 
the  creations  of  genuine  bards.  Let  us  hear  Wordsworth  on  the 
question : — 

*  Poetiy  is  the  breath  and  finer  spirit  of  all  knowledge ;  it  is  the  im- 
passioned expression  which  is  in  the  countenance  of  all  science.  The 
objects  of  the  poet's  thoughts  are  everywhere ;  he  will  foUow  wheresoever 
he  can  find  an  atmosphere  of  sensation  in  which  to  move  his  wings.  K  the 
labours  of  men  of  science  should  ever  create  any  material  revolution; 
direct  or  indirect,  in  our  condition,  and  in  the  impressions  which  we 
habitually  perceive,  the  poet  will  be  at  the  side  of  the  man  of  science, 
earrying  sensation  into  the  midst  of  the  objects  of  the  science  itself.  The 
remotest  discoveries  of  the  chemist,  botanist,  or  mineralogist,  will  be  as 
proper  objects  of  the  poet's  art  as  any  upon  which  it  can  be  employed,  if 
the  time  should  ever  come  when  these  things  shall  be  familiar  to  us,  and 
tlie  relations  under  which  they  are  contemplated  by  the  followers  of  these 
sciences  shall  be  manifestly  and  palpably  material  to  us  as  eiijoying  and 
suffering  beings.  If  the  time  should  ever  come  when  what  is  now  called 
science,  thus  familiarized  to  man,  shall  be  ready  to  put  on  a  form  of  flesh 
and  blood,  the  poet  will  lend  his  divine  spirit  to  aid  the  transfiguration, 
and  will  welcome  the  being  thus  produced  as  a  dear  and  genuine  inmate 
of  the  household  of  man.' 

In  relation  to  poetry,  science  is  neither  a  master  nor  a  con* 
qaeror,  but  a  pioneer  and  a  servant.  Believing  that  no  bard 
need  be  troubled  with  those  fears  of  Delta's  which  Mr.  Miller 
rebuked  away,  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  express  our  dissent 
from  some  of  Mr.  Miller's  opinions.  We  think  that  he  is  over 
sanguine  and  positively  extravagant  in  his  expectations  of  the 
assistance  which  poetry  is  to  get  from  matured  natural  science. 
The  past  does  not  show  that  the  extent  of  that  assistance  has 
been  great  It  is  true  that  geology  is  of  too  modem  a  date  to 
have  hitherto  been  largely  available ;  and,  just  as  when  mytho- 
logy is  old,  so  when  science  is  young,  they  are  both  too  pedantic 
lor  poetry  to  meddle  with.  But  astronomy,  a  much  nobler  and 
older  sdence,  has  not  been  of  much  use  to  poetry ;  and  the 
reasons  for  this  in  the  past  will  be  still  influential  in  the  future. 
Astronomy  and  geology  may  give  new  heavens  and  a  new  earth, 
yet  external  nature  remains  an  ancient  to  the  poet,  exercising 
upon  him  the  same  charm  which  was  felt  by  Homer^  and  receiv- 
ing a  tributary  strain,  which  says — 

'  I  ask  not  proud  Philosophy 
To  teach  me  what  thou  art.' 

Mind,  more  than  matter,  is  the  *  main  region  of  song,'  as  it  is 
tiie  grand  sonrce  of  new  sympathies  and  impulses.    Man  is  more 
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relative  to  the  poet  than  the  outward  world  can  be.  The  seasons 
of  his  place  are  little,  compared  with  the  cycles  of  his  race.    The 
poet  is  the  circle  and  complement  of  progressive  man,  but  only 
the  parallel  and  counterpart  of  old  nature.     Besides,  physical 
science,  with  all  its  discoveries  of  truth  and  corrections  of  error, 
can  neither  give  nor  take  away  the  sensations  -which  have  been 
and  will  be  imparted  in  a  communion  with  the  external  world, 
whose  power  of  sensuous  impression  is  the  very  same,  whether 
its  proper  organization  and  laws  be  hidden  or  revealed.     Who 
can  doubt  that,  to  men  collectively,  the  present  surface  of  the 
earth,  as  scenery^  covered  also  with  associations,  is  and  will 
remain  far  dearer  than  the  eartVs  appearance  and  state  during 
any  of  the  geologic  periods  ;  and  yet,  nature  as  it  is  and  looks 
at  present,  is  but  the  sweet,  varied,  and  retreating  background 
to  the  interesting  forms  of  humanity,  and  the  order  is,  faces 
before  flowers,  flesh  and  blood  before  earth,  sky,  and  ocean,  and 
families  of  men  and  women  before  all  other  groups.     Poetry 
would  rather  enter  the  house  where  human  beings  are  than  revel 
in  the  world  as  it  was  up  to  the  sixth  day  of  creation.     The 
music  of  the  spheres  is  a  prosaic  and  meaningless  sound  com- 
pared with  the  low  throbbings  of  the  heart.     The  insensate  uni- 
verse is  but  an  incidental  though  glorious  association,  but  man 
is  the  subject  of  poetry  ;  the  sky  is  over  him,  earth  under  Jdm, 
the  ocean  around  him  :  and  these  are  all,  as  it  were,  imaginary 
lines  of  latitude  and  longitude  defining  him.     If  this  be  true  of 
nature  as  it  is,  then  nature  as  it  was,  and  was  unnumbered  ages 
ago,  must  be  a  still  more  remote  and  incidental  association  for 
poetry  to  deal  with — scarcely,  in  fact,  an  association  at  all,  for 
it  does  not  hang  over  any  point  of  the  whole  course  of  humanity. 
Man,  then,  being  the  grand  theme  of  song,  the  question  is — 
How  far  can  any  physical  science  operate  upon  man's  nature,  not 
upon  his  understanding,  much  less  upon  his  mechanical  and  con- 
Tentional  life, but  upon  his  whole  nature;  for  unless  that  nature — 
as  the  subject  of  poetry — receive  important  influences  or  changes 
from  physical  science,  then  the  poet  can  only  draw  upon  science  to 
furnish  him  with  a  few  loose  illustrations  and  analogies  not  in  the 
least  homogeneous.     Are  Shakspeare's  dramas  a  whit  the  worse 
from  his  being  a  poor  astronomer  and  no  geologist  ?    The  condi  • 
tions,as  laid  down  by  Wordsworth,  on  which  poetry  can  lay  hold  of 
science  bodily,  are  not  likely  ever  to  be  fulfilled.     Science  may 
be  ^familiarized'  to  the  understanding  of  the  great  majority  of 
men :  but  can  it,  or,  at  least,  tcill  it,  ever  be  *  familiarized'  to  their 
whole  nature,  to  their  sympathies,  and  imaginations,  and  sensa- 
tions, like  the  earth  and  the  sky  ?     All  science  is  valuable  to  the 
poet  as  discipline  or  training;  but  the  question  is  concerning  the 
worth  of  physical  science  as  afibrdiug  poetic  materials.    Geology 
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may  furnish  a  poet  with  sublime  lessons  or  illustrations  to  be 
introduced  into  descriptive  or  didactic  pieces ;  but  even  ia 
these  pieces  they  will  but  be  occasional,  and  only  for  a  few 
readers,  just  like  two  or  three  fossils  lying  on  the  mantelpiece 
of  a  room.  Nor  should  it  be  overlooked,  in  the  case  of  such  a 
geologist  as  Mr.  Miller,  who,  in  addition  to  scientific  culture^ 
possesses  a  poetic  imagination,  that  he  biings  poetry  tOj  rather 
than  out  of^  science.  His  finest  passages  are  those  in  which  he 
transfers  pictures  of  the  existing  landscape  to  some  of  the  old 
geologic  panoramas,  much  in  the  same  way  as  Professor  Nichol 
draws  upon  the  scenery  of  the  earth  for  the  scenery  of  the 
moon. 

On  the  22nd  of  June,  in  dismounting  from  his  horse.  Delta 
received  a  serious  injury.  On  the  1st  of  July  he  left,  for  change 
of  scene,  his  native  town,  and  went  to  Ayr  and  Dumfries.  At 
the  latter  place  it  was  at  once  manifest  that  his  recovery  was 
hopeless.  He  died  on  the  6th  of  July,  after  having  fervently 
breathed  the  following  prayer,  which  is  all  the  finer  from  being 
destitute  of  poetic  expression : — *  And  now  may  the  Lord  my 
God  not  separate  between  my  soul  and  my  body  till  he  has 
made  a  final  and  eternal  separation  between  my  soul  and  sin,  for 
the  sake  of  my  Redeemer.' 

Mr.  Aird  thus  describes  the  personal  appearance  of  his 
friend : — 

•Delta  was  tall,  well  formed,  and  erect.  The  development  of  bis  bead 
Was  not  peculiar  in  any  way,  but  good  upon  the  whole,  and  he  carried  it 
with  a  manly  elevation.  His  hair  was  light,  almost  inclined  to  be  sandy, 
and  be  usually  wore  it  short.  His  features  were  regular  and  handsome ; 
but  he  liad  rather  too  much  colour,  not  in  the  cheeks  merely,  but  diffused  over 
the  whole  face.  His  eyes  were  grey-blue,  mild  withal,  but  ready  to  twinkle 
sharp.  When  the  sense  of  the  ludicrous  was  full  upon  him,  he  had  a  way 
of  raising  his  eyebrows  as  people  do  in  wonder ;  and  there  was  a  moist 
confused  ferment  in  his  eyes,  glaring  in  the  very  riot  and  delirium  of  over- 
boiling fun.  This  was  one  of  the  strongest  expressions  of  his  nature ;  but, 
with  the  high  moral  powers  ever  watchful  and  dominant  to  chasten  and 
subdue,  it  was  not  much  indulged  in.  His  usual  tone  of  voice  had  a  con- 
siderate kindliness  in  it  which  was  very  pleasant  to  the  ear.' 

Delta^s  poetry  is  chiefly  descriptive  and  reflective — not  ima- 
ginative. Scenery  is  delineated,  and  not  idealized ;  thoughts 
and  emotions  are  inferred  from  the  landscape,  rather  than  in- 
corporated with  it ;  and  the  moral  hangs  on  the  vegetation,  like 
dothes  on  a  hedge.  It  is  nature  unfolding  herself,  by  a  simple 
presentation  of  her  features  and  bulk,  rather  than  proceeding 
from  the  poetic  soul,  instinct  with  a  twofold  life.  He  is  deficient, 
too,  when  he  attempts  to  invest  scenery  with  an  historic  inte- 
rest    He  brings  out  admirably  the  natural  features  and  ex- 
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pression  of  a  landscape ;  bot  the  genius  oftlht  place  escapes  him 
altogether. 

Whether  Delta^s  busy  life,  with  his  profession  calling  him 
away  from  his  musings  at  any  moment  of  the  day  or  of  the 
night,  was  favomrable  to  the  production  of  poetry,  is  not  so 
easily  settled  as  at  first  sight  might  appear.     Uninterrupted 
leisure,  enjoyed  in  unbroken  seclusion,  often  makes  study  a 
▼ague,  if  not  a  vacant  dream.     It  was  belieyed  that  the  last 
ihirty  years  of  Wordsworth's  life  had  been  accumulating  several 
grand  poems ;  but,  lo  !  it  has  turned  out  that,  during  that  long 
term  passed  serenely — as  he  had  often  wished — in  communion 
with  nature  and  his  own  soul,  a  few  sonnets  and  other  small 
pieces  were  the  only  fruits.     The  boors  snatched  from  some 
secular  employment  frequently  achicTe  more  than  days  or  years 
said  to  be  consecrated  to  the  service  of  the  muses.    The  muses 
are  virgins,  and  will  allow  lovers  occasional  interviews  and 
dalliances,  but  will  not  marry,  so  as  to  be  always  in  the  house. 
The  ardour  with  which  a  man  who  spends  much  of  his  time  in 
some  secular  calling  betakes  himself  to  his  desk,  is  but  rarely 
felt  by  the  seemingly  more  fortunate  man  who  may  sit  at  his 
desk  all  day  long.     We  have  an  apt  illustration  in  the  case  of 
the  biographer  as  compared  with  the  subject  of  his  biography. 
Mr.  Aird  has  incontestably  a  higher  and  purer  poetic  nature 
than  Delta,  and  he  has  also  had  more  leisure  for  the  display  of 
his  gifts ;  and  yet  he  has  not  written  one-half  of  the  quantity 
of  Delta's  verse.     Delta's  laborious  profession  does  not  seem, 
then,  to  have  interfered  with  the  amount  of  poetry,  which,  con- 
sidering the  character  of  his  mind,  could  fairly  be  expected 
irom  him ;  nor  do  we  think  that  it  spoiled  the  quality.     His 
genuine  poetry  was  elegiac,  as  his  best  prose  was  comic  ;  and 
the  medical  profession  furnished  him  with  scenes  to  be  ren- 
dered into  tuneful  sadness.     His  melody  is  but  the  echo  of  his 
tread  into  many  chambers  of  affliction  and  death. 

The  two  volumes  of  poetry,  to  which  the  *  Life'  has  been  pre- 
fixed, do  not  contain  the  half  of  what  Delta  wrote.  Mr.  Aird 
has  acted  on  the  advice  of  Professor  Wilson,  that  ^  the  selec- 
tion should  be  a  narrow  and  severe  one ;'  and  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  pieces  formerly  published,  will  appreciate  the 
taste  and  judgment  of  the  editor. 
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AsT.  m. — India  in  Greece;  or,  Truth  in  Mythology,  Containing  the 
Sources  of  the  Hellenic  Eace,  the  Colonization  of  Egypt  and 
Palestine,  the  Wars  of  the  Grand  Lama,  and  the  Bnd'histic  Pro- 
paganda in  Grrecce.  By  E.  Pococke,  Esq.  lUnstrated  by  Maps  of 
the  Punjaub,  Cashmir,  and  Northern  Ghreece.  London :  J.  Grifi&n 
and  Co.     1852. 

The  inqnisitiye  mind,  wishing  to  penetrate  the  mythical  and 
mythological  clouds  which  obscure  the  regions  of  past  time,  has 
often  proposed  to  itself  such  questions  as  the  following : — How 
iFfas  Greece  peopled,  or  colonized  at  the  earliest  period  ?  What 
was  its  language,  and  whence  derived?  Who  created  its 
mythology,  or  whence  came  its  myths?  What  relation  have 
they  to  fact  ?  Is  Greek  etymology  reliable,  or  are  we  to  dig 
deeper  into  antiquity,  and  in  another  land,  for  the  roots  of  our 
historic  knowledge?  Are  the  sources  of  Greek  mythology 
native  or  oriental  ?  Who  were  the  Pelasgi  ?  These  and 
numerous  other  inquiries  are  suggested  in  the  reading  of  this 
Tolume ;  and  we  shall  endeavour  to  furnish  some  notion  of  its 
contents. 

It  is  curious  to  observe  the  various  derivations  of  the 
term,  which,  as  onr  author  remarks,  appeal  to  a  Greek  etymo- 
logy in  the  absence  of  Greek  history,  and  thus  conduct  to 
no  practical  result  Pelasgi  is  taken  from  Pelagos,  ^  the  sea^ — 
intimating  they  were  a  people  who  came  into  Greece  by  sea. 
Another  explanation  is  found  in  Pelagoi,  '  Storks,'  from  the 
lower  dress  of  that  people,  or  from  their  wandering  habits. 
Peleg  is  also  adduced.  Miiller  and  Wachsmuth  choose  Pelar- 
g08  as  the  primary  form  of  the  word,  and  derive  it  from  peloy 
^to  till,'  and  agroSf  ^a  field.'  Another  etymology  is  from 
ptlazoj  and  anotiber  supposes  the  people  were  called  Pelasgoi 
from  their  own  barbarous  language.  Mr.  Pococke  lays  down  the 
following  as  the  etymological  and  historical  basis.  Pelasa  was 
the  ancient  name  for  the  province  of  fiahar,  (so  denominated 
fit)m  the  Pelasa^  or  Brutia  Frondo$a,  a  large  tree  of  the  moun- 
tains). Pelaska  is  a  derivative  form  of  Pelasa,  whence  the 
Greek,  Pelasgos.  The  Pelasgi  spoke  the  Sanscrit  language ; 
and  the  Greek  is  a  derivation  from  the  Sanscrit.  Those  who 
spoke  the  former  language,  therefore,  must  have  come  into 
Greece — that  is,  they  were  the  Indians,  or  first  settlers,  whose 
language  then  became  corrupted  or  modified.  Now,  the  pro- 
Tince  of  Bahar  was  the  stronghold  of  Buddhism  which  the 
Brahmins  detested.  The  fierce  and  prolonged  contest  be- 
tween these  rival  sects  issued  at  length  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
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Bud'hists,  whose  country  then  poured  its  expatriated  popula- 
tion into  many  regions  of  Asia  and  of  Europe.  Hence  arises  the 
term  Pelasgic  Hellas,  or  Greece.  The  peculiar  claim  to  pre- 
ference in  regard  to  this  derivation  is,  that  it  is  historic  rather 
than  etymological ;  and,  therefore,  that  a  conjectural  etymology, 
which  is  solely  founded  on  a  corrupted  language,  is  displaced, 
as  it  surely  ought  to  be,  by  facts  which  have  relation  to  the 
geography  of  distant  countries,  and  the  movements  of  tribes 
and  people  in  a  remote  antiquity.  Mr.  Pococke's  work  com- 
prises an  account  of  the  locality  of  the  Bud'hist  emigration  in 
Afighanistan  and  North-western  India ;  and  the  occupation  of 
Greece,  Egypt,  Palestine,  and  Italy ;  whence  arose  the  great 
Scandinavian  families,  with  the  early  Britons.  Thus  the  way 
is  opened  to  the  revision  of  Grecian  history,  and  the  detec- 
tion of  the  truths  which  lie  concealed  in  Grecian  mythology. 
The  labours  of  the  Buddhists  in  Greece  are  traced,  and  the 
wars  of  the  Great  Lama,  together  with  the  localities  of  the 
Pelasgi  and  the  Sindian  colonists  of  Palestine  and  Italy.  These 
new  interpretations  of  ancient  documents,  if  well  founded  and 
substantiated  by  geographical  evidence,  plainly  affect  tlie  ques- 
tion of  the  originality  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  and 
are  alike  important  to  the  classical  and  scriptural  student,  to 
the  searcher  into  ancient  history  and  antiquarian  lore. 

The  first  subject  of  consideration  respects  the  evidences  of 
an  Indian  colonization.  This  is  indicated  in  the  reproduction 
of  India  in  Greece,  as  manifested  in  the  habits  and  language  of 
a  portion  of  its  early  possessors.  In  the  heroic  period  of 
Greece  we  find  the  perfection  of  the  arts,  the  profusion  of  golden 
vessels,  ornaments  of  ivory,  embroidered  shawls,  the  products 
of  the  needle  and  the  loom,  carving  and  sculpture,  and  whatever 
else  distinguished  oriental  elegance  and  luxury,  thus  bespeaking 
their  origin.  The  Sanscrit  was  the  language  of  Pelasgic  and 
Hellenic  Greece ;  a  fact  which  may  unravel  the  earliest  poetic  fal- 
lacies. ^  Amidst  the  numerous  dialects  which  compose  the  Eng- 
lish language,'  says  our  author,  ^  the  Saxon  has  len  the  strongest 
impression  upon  our  native  tongue.  The  deduction,  therefore, 
independent  of  history,  is,  that  people  once  speaking  the  Saxon 
language  lived  in  this  island  :  it  is  then  equally  clear  that  these 
were  Saxons.  Apply  this  to  Greece.  What  strikes  us  so 
forcibly  as  this  identity  of  structure,  of  vocables,  and  inflective 
power,  in  the  Greek  and  Sanscrit  languages  ?'  The  Greek 
language  is  a  derivation  from  the  Sanscrit ;  therefore  Sanscrit- 
speaking  people — that  is,  Indians — must  have  dwelt  in  Greece, 
and  this  dwelling  must  have  preceded  the  settlement  of  those 
tribes  which  helped  to  produce  the  corruption  of  the  old  lan- 
guage ;  in  other  words,  the  Indians  must  have  been  the  primi- 
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lire  settlers — at  least  they  must  have  colonized  the  country  so 
early,  and  dwelt  so  long,  as  to  have  eflkced  all  dialectic  traces  of 
any  other  inhabitants.  The  evidence  of  this  fact  derives  addi- 
tional  confirmation  from  the  transference  of  geographical  names, 
and  from  the  philosophy,  mysteries,  and  religion  of  the  mighty 
£a8t  It  would  not  be  sufficient  to  weaken,  much  less  to  over- 
throw this  argument,  to  allege,  that  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  influence  in  question  might  have  sprung  from  traditionary 
oanses  and  from  the  incidental,  it  might  be  the  frequent,  visita« 
tions  of  travellers,  or  others,  from  the  distant  lands,  who,  in  the 
eourse  of  time,  infiised  their  notions,  habits,  and  observances 
into  the  general  mass  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  soil ; 
because  the  question  lies  between  Greece  and  India,  and  the 
origin  of  attainable  history  in  the  remotest  times,  and  because 
it  16  not  conceivable  that  the  entire  language,  literature,  customs^ 
and  religion  of  a  people,  and  the  alteration  of  the  very  names  of 
tiieir  mountains,  rivers,  and  various  localities,  could  have  been 
accomplished  by  stray  visitors  or  temporary  means.  The  anni* 
liilation  or  formation  of  a  language,  in  particular,  seems  to  be 
tlie  inevitable  result  of  conquest  or  colonization.— » 

■  We  are  ignorant,  let  us  not  deny  it,  of  the  simple  meaning  of  the 
name  of  nearly  every  place  in  Greece ;  and  yet  we  flatter  ourselves  that 
we  are  writing  what  we  call  Classical  Geographies  and  Grecian  Histories^ 
But  now  mark  the  perilous  position  to  which  this  admission  will  reduce 
as.  If  we,  through  either  the  vanity  or  the  ignorance  of  Greeks,  are 
unacquainted  with  the  original  import  of  the  geographical  nomenclature 
of  Greece,  then  are  we  equally  ignorant  of  the  history  of  that  period,  if 
oar  Grecian  informants  have  not,  with  historical  facts,  given  us  the  full 
value  of  historical  names, 

*  What  I  have  now  to  show  is,  that  they  have  given  us  those  names ; 
but  as  those  names  have  no  signification  attached,  they  are  historically,  as 
the  earliest  map  of  Greece  is  geographically,  worthless ;  nay,  more,  they 
have  led,  and  still  lend  us,  astray.  They  have  told  us  of  Pelasgoi  and 
Fdargoi,  and  forthwith  our  literati  expend  their  energies  upon  problems 
Impossible  of  solution,  with  the  feeble  means  at  their  disposal.  They 
attempt  to  draw  from  the  Greek  language,  a  language  not  in  existence  at 
the  Pelasgian  settlement  of  Hellas, — a  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
PdasgianSy — a  process  similar  to  an  investigation  of  the  origin  of  the 
Saxons,  by  the  sole  aid  of  the  English  language. 

'  What  then,  having  confessed  our  ignorance  of  men  and  things  in  the 
olden  times  of  Greece,  that  is,  in  the  time  of  the  Pelasgian  race, — what 
then  is  the  remedy  ?  Simply  to  refer  to  the  Pelasgian,  instead  of  the 
Greek  language,  for  solid  information  in  lieu  of  fabulous  commentary. 
Is  that  language  still  in  existence  ? — It  is.  It  is  the  Sanscrit,  both  pure, 
and  in  the  Pali  dialect :  sometimes  pai-taking  of  the  form  and  substance 
of  the  Cashmirean,  and  very  often  of  the  structure  and  vocables  of  the  old 
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Persian.  But  what,  it  will  be  asked,  is  your  proof  of  this  ?  My  proof 
is  one  of  the  most  practical  that  can  be  imagined ;  a  proof  geographical 
and  historical ;  establishing  identity  of  nomenclature  in  the  old  and  new 
country  of  the  Greek  settlers,  and  acquiring  the  power,  by  this  language, 
of  restoring  to  plain  common  sense  the  absurdities  of  the  whole  circle  of 
Greek  literature,  from  Hesiod  and  the  Logographers  downwards.* — pp. 
23,  24. 

The  cause  of  the  Indian  emigration  is  traceable  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  A  religious  war  prevailed  for  a  long  period, 
and  to  a  great  extent  throughout  that  country,  which  issued  in 
the  expulsion  of  vast  multitudes  of  people.  Driven  from  the 
Himalayan  mountains  on  the  north,  and  across  the  valley  of 
the  Indus  on  the  west,  they  carried  with  them  art  and  science 
into  Europe.  The  Brahminical  and  Bud*hist  sects  were  the 
two  great  combatants;  and  the  former  being  victorious,  the 
latter  sought  refuge  in  Bactria,  Persia,  Asia  Minor,  Greece, 
Phosnicia,  and  Britain.  In  the  Greek  language  alone — that  is, 
the  modified  Sanscrit  which  we  receive  as  Greek,  in  its  disguises 
and  transmutations,  there  are  evidences  of  this  position.  The 
author  first  takes  a  connected  view  of  this  immense  emigration, 
and  then  of  its  subordinate  results  in  the  actual  progression  and 
final  settlement  of  the  true  Hellenic  populations.  The  former 
part  of  this  subject  is  discussed  in  ^e  third,  fourth,  and  fifth 
chapters  of  the  volume  ;  the  sixth  introduces  us  to  the  Hellenes. 

The  term  Hellas  was  derived  from  the  range  of  mountains  in 
Beloochistan,  called  the  Hela  mountains,  which  are  connected 
by  another  range  with  the  lofty  region  of  AflTghanistan.  The 
chiefs  of  the  country  were  denominated  Helaines,  or  chiefs  of 
the  Hela.  Mr.  Pococke  expresses  a  confident  persuasion,  that 
both  the  name  of  the  mountain  and  that  of  the  chiefs  was  of  a 
secondary  form — namely,  i/e/i,  *  the  sun/  proving  that  they 
were  of  the  genuine  race  of  Rajpoots,  who  were  all  worshippers 
of  that  luminarj'.  The  formation  of  the  term  Helenes  in 
Sanscrit,  would  be  identical  with  the  Greek.  Helen,  the  Sun- 
king,  is  said  to  have  left  his  kingdom  to  Aiolus,  his  eldest  son, 
while  Dorus  and  Xuthus  were  sent  to  conquer  foreign  lands. 
Haya  was  a  warlike  tribe  of  Rajpoots,  the  worshippers  of  Bal, 
or  the  sun.  They  were  also  ciEilled  Asii,  or  Aswa,  and  their 
chiefs  Aswa-pas.  The  Aswas  descended  from  the  Amoo,  or 
Oxus — the  Oxud-rac8B,  or  Rajos  of  the  Oxus,  and  their  king- 
dom was  Oox-ina,  or  Euxine.  This  sea  was  said  to  be  called 
Axeinos,  or  the  iukospitable^  and  was  then  changed  to  Eu-xeinos, 
the  hospitable.  Ooxa  with  ina,  will,  by  the  rules  of  Sandhi, 
exactly  make  the  old  name  Ookshainos  (A^iirof).  Thus  the 
Greek  Myth^  observes  our  author,  is  A{ci>or,  '  the  inhospitable* 
(sea) ;  the   Sanscrit  Hisiary,  Ookshainos,  ^  the  chiefs  of  the 
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Oxu8.'  These  mighty  tribes,  from  their  appellation  *  Asii,'  gave 
the  name  to  the  continent  of  *  Asia.'  After  tracing  the  Athe- 
nians to  Afghanistan,  and  following  the  emigrations  along  the 
course  of  the  Indus,  touching  on  the  Locri,  the  Boeotians,  the 
Tettiges,  or  people  of  Tatta,  Mount  Kailas,  which  gave  the 
name  koilon,  heaven,  to  the  Greeks,  and  coelum  to  the  Romans, 
and  referring  to  the  correspondences  of  manners  and  habits^ 
our  author  proceeds : — 

*  Such  is  a  description  of  the  great  river  of  the  Indus  and  its  border 
inhabitants  at  this  day ;  and  such,  no  doubt,  judging  by  the  steadfastness 
of  the  oriental  type,  both  in  language  and  custom,  were  the  inhabitants  on 
the  banks  of  this  celebrated  stream  from  the  most  remote  periods.  Can 
wc  now,  after  surveying  the  primseval  settlements  of  the  Cor-Indi,  and 
those  people  of  the  sea-board  Attac,  the  Tattaikes,  wonder  at  the  happy 
dioice  of  locality  made  by  both  these  great  mercantile  people  ?  We  see 
that  both  came  to  their  new  country  fraught  with  all  the  appetences  and 
qualifications  of  a  great  commercial  people ;  both  made  a  most  brilliant, 
m  well  as  judicious,  choice  of  their  respective  coasts  and  harbours,  and 
both  ran  a  noble  career  in  the  civilization  of  their  species.  The  early 
abundance  of  gold — the  graceful  fabrics  of  the  loom,  and  the  arts  of  em- 
broidery— these  and  a  host  of  similar  peculiarities  distinctive  of  oriental 
life,  all  are  now  satisfactorily  accounted  for,  by  the  simple  geographical 
eridence  of  the  exact  origin  and  locality  of  the  classical  Athenian  and 
Corinthian.  What  can  be  more  thoroughly  Indian  thaa  Homer's 
description  of  the  venerable  Nestor's  cup : — 

"  Next,  her  white  hand  an  antique  goblet  brings, 
A  goblet  sacred  to  the  Pylean  kings 
From  oldest  time ;  embossed  with  studs  of  gold^ 
Two  feet  support  it,  and  four  handles  hold  : 
On  each  bright  handle  bending  o'er  the  brink 
In  sculptured  gold,  two  turtles  seem  to  drink.'* 

•The  early  civilization  then — the  early  arts — the  indubitably  earljr 
literature  of  India,  are  equally  the  civilization,  the  arts  and  the  literature 
of  Egypt,  and  of  Greece — for  geographical  evidences,  conjoined  to  his- 
torical fact,  and  religious  practices,  now  prove  beyond  all  dispute,  that 
the  two  latter  countries  are  the  colonies  of  the  former.' — pp.  73.  74-. 

In  pursuance  of  the  general  argument,  we  are  now  intro- 
duced to  the  northern  tribes,  or  the  group  situated  in  North- 
western Epirus,  Bullini,  Taulantii,  and  Chaonia.  BuUini  is 
the  Greek  form  of  writing  Bolani,  the  people  of  the  Bolan ; 
a  pass  in  Beloochistun,  or  rather  a  succession  of  ravines  and 
gorges,  on  the  route  from  Northern  Sinde  to  Kandahar.  The 
Talan,  or  people  of  Tal  or  Tull,  lie  to  the  north-west  of  the 
Bullini,  in  the  desert  of  Sewestan.  Chaonia,  in  Greece,  was 
represented  in  Afghanistan  as  Kahun,  a  little  to  the  south-west 
of  the  Bolan  Pass.     Thus  the  Taulantii,  Bullini,  and  Chaonia^ 
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in  Greece,  are  the  reflections  of  the  Talan,  Bolani^  and  Caliun 
in  Affghanistan ;  and  the  mountains  of  Kheran  are  the  Kerannii 
Monies,  or  Thunder  Mountains  of  Chaonia. 

The  mountain  chain  of  PinduSj  tiaversing  Greece,  mid\Yay 
between  the  ^gean  and  Ionian  Seas,  forming  the  boundary  of 
Thessaly  and  Epirus,  is  named  from  the  Pind,  or  *  Sail  Range' 
pf  Affghanistan,  which  stretches  to  the  River  Jailum  in  the 
Punjaub.  An  ancient  race  inhabited  these  heights  called  the 
Athamanes,  whose  habits  resembled  the  North  American  tribes, 
who  are  of  the  same  stock  with  the  ancient  Hellenes.  The 
Ac-Helous  or  Hela's  water,  the  largest  river  in  Greece,  so  called 
irom  the  Hela  mountains  in  Sinde,  traverses  the  whole  country 
from  north  ta  south,  like  the  Indus  in  the  Punjaub.  ^  There  is 
a  remarkable  point  in  Greece  where  four  mountain  ranges  con- 
verge ;  the  Cambunian,  Pindus,  Tympha,  and  Lacmon.  The 
latter  glows  like  a  gem,  throwing  its  light  on  the  noble  bosom 
of  Hellas.  Behold  in  Mount  Laemon,  the  Lughman  of  Affghan- 
istan. To  this  central  point  run  the  Pindus  and  the  Athama- 
nian  mountains  in  Greece,  the  Pind  and  the  Damian  mountains 
in  Affghanistan — now  blending  with  Lacmon,  Mount  Kcrku- 
tius,  runs  nearly  north  and  south,  while  advancing  north  to 
Lughman,  Mount  Kerketcha,  rivets  this  powerful  geographical 
evidence.' 

The  ninth  chapter  of  this  volume  refers  to  the  Himalayans, 
containing,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  a  curious  and  interesting 
development  of  a  portion  of  our  national  history.  Three  sepa- 
rate groups  of  colonists  came  from  north-western  Asia  into 
Greece.  The  Ac^Helous,  or  Helas-water,  is  the  representative 
of  the  Indus;  the  Saneios  (Paen-i-Os,  ^the  chiefs  of  the 
Ookshus,'  or  Oxoa)  ^  and  the  Spercbius  (river  of  Sverga)  of 
the  Ganges.  The  lonians,  after  their  emigration,  formed  on  the 
western  banks  of  the  Pindus.  From  this  branch,  noticed  by  the 
Hebrew  legislator  as  Javan,  was  named  the  Hiyania  (Ionian) 
Sea,  and  Hipairus  (Epirus).  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the 
southern  boundary  of  Thessaly  is  edged  by  a  powerful  body  of 
Bud'hists,  and  thus  the  inhabitants  of  a  northerly  latitude  de- 
scended from  the  north-westerly  boundaries  of  the  Punjaub,  and 
the  frontiers  of  Thibet,  and  with  them  the  names  of  their 
mountainous  dwelling  places :  and  here  mytholog}'  and  history 
are  one,  carrying  up  the  Hindoo  system  to  a  vast  antiquity. 
Among  the  Bud'hists,  to  the  south  of  Othny s,  were  the  Lamunses, 
or  Lama  tribes.  To  the  south  of  Lamia,  the  chief  city,  or 
Lamas'  town,  is  the  River  Durus,  Dras,  or  Draus  of  Thibet, 
which  flows  through  a  valley  of  that  name,  near  the  northern 
rontier  of  Cashmere.  Bordering  on  the  people  of  Lamas, 
extending  eastward  as  far  as  Thermopylss,  were  the  Dryopes, 
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80  named  from  *Drus,'  an  oak,  and  *  Ops/  the  voice — the  Greeks 
insinuating  that  they  spoke  from  the  oak.  These  people,  how- 
ever, are  no  mythological  beings,  but  Dru-o-pes,  or  *  chiefs  of  the 
Drans,*  and  their  southern  settlement  is  in  Doris,  on  the  river 
Chara-dras  (Kira-Dras),  or  the  Cashmir  Dras,  where  they 
again  appear  as  Dryopes.  They  are  also  among  the  Cassiopaei, 
or  Cashmirians,  at  the  sources  of  the  Chara-dras  (Kira-dras),  in 
Epirus. 

•  So  much  for  truth  and  so  much  for  fable.  The  truth  is  the  Sanscrit 
version,  the  fable  is  the  Greek ;  yet  both  fable  and  truth  repose  upon  an 
historical  and  geographical  basis. 

•  But  I  cannot  be  content  with  a  passing  notice  of  the  people  of  the 
Dras ;  for,  as  a  nation,  we  are  deeply  interested  in  their  early  history. 
Not  only  so,  we  have  been  closely  connected  with  them ;  and,  farther 
still,  long  did  they  dwell  in  our  island,  and  by  the  interesting  records  and 
traditions  concerning  them  that  have  descended  to  our  own  times,  they 
have  provoked  our  unabated  and  lively  curiosity.  Why  should  I  conceal 
the  fact  ?    These  Deuo-pes  are  our  own  ancient  Dri:i-D£S  or  Deuids  ! 

"  Hark !  'twas  the  voice  of  harps,  that  poured  along 
The  hollow  vale  the  floating  tide  of  song. 
I  see  the  glittering  train,  in  long  array, 
Gleam  through  the  shades,  and  snowy  splendours  pfay ; 
I  see  them  now  with  measured  steps  and  slow, 
'Mid  arching  groves  the  white-robed  sages  go. 
The  oaken  wreath  with  braided  fillet  drest — 
The  Crescent  beaming  on  the  holy  breast — 
The  silver  hair  which  waves  above  the  lyre, 
And  shrouds  the  strings,  proclaim  the  Druid; 
They  halt,  and  all  is  hushed." 

'  These  venerated  sages,  chiefs  of  the  tribes  of  the  Draus,  were  of  the 
Indu  Vansa  or  Lunar  Race.  Hence  the  symbol  of  the  Ceescent 
worn  by  these  Druids  ;  they  too,  like  most  of  their  race,  were  Bud'hists, 
and  they  shall  tell  their  own  history.  Their  chief  settlement  here,  was 
"the  E-Budes,"  i.e.,  "  Hi-Bud'h-des,"  and  their  kst  refuge  in  Britain 
from  the  oppression  of  the  Romans,  the  descendants  firom  their  own 
stock,  was  the  "  Isle  of  Saints"  or  "  Mona."  This  is  indeed  the  Druid 
Bard — this,  the  minstrel  of  the  Cymry — this,  the  Bhaut  of  the  ancient 
Kajpoot — this,  the  harper  of  Homeric  song — this,  the  Demodocus  of 
Homeric  feasts — this,  the  glorious  minstrel,  who,  in  the  guise  of  a 
divinity,  draws  homage  from  his  fellows — this,  in  truth,  the  Delphic  god 
— tliis,  the  founder  of  the  wealthy  shrine,  the  oracular  response — this, 
the  subject  of  the  glowing  lay,  the  living  faith  of  the  Homerid  of  Chios. 
This  is  the  god,  who,  from  his  lofty  watch-tower,  spies  the  taU  bark  of 
Crete  as  it  ploughs  its  way  towards  the  Peloponnesus ;  he  it  is,  whom 
the  Bud'hist  poet  glorifies  with  the  ascription  of  saintly  power  over  the 
elements  of  nature. 

•  The  settlement  of  the  people  of  the  Draus  in  this  island,  the  northern 
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part  of  which  was  essentially  that  of  the  Hi-Budh-des  (E-budh-dbs),  or 
the  land  of  the  Hiya  Bud'has»  at  once  accounts  most  satisfactorily  for  the 
amazing  mechanical  skill  displayed  in  the  structiire  of  Stone  Henge,  and 
harmonises  with  the  industrious  and  enterprising  character  of  the 
Buddhists  throughout  the  old  world ;  for  these  are  the  same  people  who 
drained  the  valley  of  Cashmir,  and  in  all  probability  the  plains  of 
Thessaly.'— pp.  102-104. 

Mr.  Pococke  proceeds  to  show  that  the  Lapithas  and  Centaurs 
(Kentaaroi)  are  not  fabulous,  that  Cheiron  was  the  instructor  of 
Achilles,  living  on  Mount  Pelion,  from  which,  like  the  other 
Centaurs,  he  was  expelled  by  the  Lapithac.  The  most  cele- 
brated heroes  in  Grecian  story  are  described  as  the  pupils  of 
Cheiron,  distinguished  for  hunting,  medicine,  music,  gymnastics, 
and  the  art  of  prophecy.  The  people  called  Kentaurioi  by  the 
Greeks  were  among  the  settlers  in  eastern  Thessaly,  emigrants. 
firom  Kandahar.  The  history  of  the  celebrated  oracle  of 
Dodona  is  rescued  from  its  myUiologioal  character  by  the  town 
Dodo,  in  the  northern  Punjab,  amidst  the  mountains  south  of 
Cashmir.  The  tribe  Dodo,  or  Dor,  is  the  most  ancient  of  the 
ihirty-six  Rajpoot  tribes  of  the  Hiya  or  Aswa  Sachas.     The 

Sowerful  state  of  this  great  tribe  is  also  proved  by  their  people 
eing  the  central  point  of  the  Soo-Meroo,  the  mountain  of 
glory,  the  Olympus  >  of  the  Hindoo  deities,  which,  both  in  the 
Punjab  and  in  Greece,  is  a  geographical  position.  About 
thirty  miles  to  the  south  of  the  Greek  To-Maros  are  the  people 
called  CassiopsDi,  who  came  from  the  Y'Elumio-tis,  or  ^  laud  of 
the  river  Yelum/  which  encircles  their  western  and  north- 
western frontier.  They  are  the  tribes  of  Cashmir,  the  Casya- 
{»as ;  and  here  we  have  a  geographical  base  for  supposed  my  tho- 
ogical  tale,  being  brought  into  juxtaposition  with  the  most 
important  point  in  India  for  an  historical  foundation.  The 
most  authentic  document  of  north-western  India  (now  made 
synonymous  with  northern  Greece),  is  the  Rajatarangini,  written 
at  Cashmir,  whenever  the  Cassopasi  set  out  on  their  emigration, 
to  Greece.  It  is  a  record  of  the  princes  of  that  famous  valley, 
whose  chronicles  extend  into  the  remote  antiquity  of  B.C.  2448, 
contemporaneous,  as  the  biblical  student  will  recollect,  wnth  the 
birth  of  Japhet.  Both  ChsBroneia  and  Plateia  are  settlements 
from  this  district,  which  thus  gave  to  Hellas  her  stock  of 
vigorous  warriors,  splendid  poets,  and  beautiful  daughters.  As 
the  geography  of  north-western  India  is  the  geography  of 
northern  Greece,  so  will  it  be  found  that  their  histories  are 
identical.  The  heroes  of  India  are  the  gods  of  Greece,  and  the 
process  of  deification  continued  down  to  the  most  historical 
periods.  The  doctrine  of  Greek  invention  is  thus  set  aside. 
The  worship  of  the  san  and  moon  gaye  a  distinotive  title  to 
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the  hierarchies  of  the  solar  and  hmar  races — a  title  applied  to 
the  primeval  inhabitants  of  the  world.  When  we  read  of  the 
'  children  of  the  sun/  or  *  children  of  the  moon,'  these  titles  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  mythological,  but  as  designating  two  vast 
sections  of  the  human  family,  traceable  in  the  annals  of  the 
Apian  land,  and  of  Egypt,  Rome,  and  Peru ;  and  thus  in  India 
the  two  great  dynasties  were  divided  into  the  Surya  Vansa,  or 
Solar  dynasty,  and  the  Chandra  Vansa,  or  Lunar  dynasty,  of 
whom  the  former  were  the  earliest  settlers  in  Greece,  and  ^eir 
religious  teachers  the  Dodan,  or  Brahminical  priests  of  the  greats 
tribe  Doda.  The  earliest  records  we  have  of  their  worship  are  the 
Vedas,  which  consist  of  invocations  to  the  sun,  moon,  winds, 
and  otiber  agents  of  nature.  In  time,  the  Lunar  race,  Buddha 
being  its  head,  adopted  the  worship  of  one  Ood.  This  occa- 
sioned a  vast  and  long-continued  religious  warfare.  Our  author 
shows,  by  an  elaborate  production  of  evidence,  that  the  same 
errors  of  record  which  have  disfigured  the  annals  of  primeval 
Greece,  have  not  spared  those  of  Asiatic  countries,  and  that 
ihe  names,  for  instance,  of  *  Iran  and  Turan,'  as  the  warlike 
parties  described  in  the  Persian  annals,  correctly  interpreted, 
would  exhibit  fact  as  the  foundation  of  fable,  just  as  the  Greeks 
of  antiquity  conceived  Sanscrit  vocables  to  be  Greek.  Ira  was 
the  wife  of  Buddha;  Airan,  the  plural  form,  the  people  of 
Badlia,  and  Iran  and  Irania  their  land.  Turan  was  a  corrupt 
form  of  Suran.     Sura,  the  sun,  Suran,  the  suns,  or  sun  tribes. 

The  line  of  the  Oxus  and  the  northern  Indus  sent  forth  the 
inhabitants  to  colonize  Egypt  and  Palestine.  The  Indian 
tribes,  under  the  appellation  of  Surya,  or  the  Sun,  imparted  its 
lasting  name  to  Suria,  that  is  Syria.  ^Egypt  (Grascd  Aiguptia), 
was  so  called  from  its  colonists,  the  h^Ai-gopati,  settlers  from  the 
same  land  with  the  Hya  or  Horse  tribes,  chiefly  the  ^  children 
of  the  sun,'  worshippers  of  Gopati,  a  term  signifying  at  once 
the  Sun,  the  Bull,  and  Siva,  a  portion  of  whom  were  the 
Cnshites.  Cusha  was  a  son  of  Rama,  sovereign  of  Oude,  in 
whom  Bameses  took  its  rise ;  the  members  of  the  same  solar 
dynasty  giving  the  title  to  Ramoth-Gilead,  one  of  its  settle- 
ments in  Syria.  Bameses  was  king  of  the  city  designated  from 
his  mother  Cushali.  His  sons  were  Lova  and  Cush,  who 
originated  the  races  which  may  be  termed  Lovites,  and  Cushites, 
or  Cushwas  of  India.  Rama  and  Chrishna  are  both  painted 
blue,  holding  the  lotus,  emblematic  of  the  Nile.  Their  names 
are  often  identified,  Ram-Chrishna,  the  bird-headed  divinity. 
Both  were  real  princes,  though  Chrishna  assumed  to  be  an  in- 
carnation of  Vishnu,  as  Rama  was  of  the  Sun. 

£g}'pt  was  called  by  the  Hebrews  Misraim,  a  mode  of  writing 
Mabes'ra-im,  the  Hebrew  plural  of  Mahes'ra,  the  name  of  Siva. 
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Egypt  and  the  neighbouring  countries  are  representative  both 
of  the  high  northerly  latitudes  of  the  Himalayas,  Thibet,  and 
Oude,  and  of  the  more  southerly  provinces  of  the  Indus. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  a  people  inhabiting  the  vicinity  of 
the  Himalayan  mountains  and  the  province  of  Ladakh  settled  in 
the  land  of  Egypt ;  that  people  are  again  visible  in  Palestine  ; 
the  Tartarian  population  went  to  the  northern  part,  while  the 
tribes  of  Oxus  passed  into  Canaan.  Their  various  localizations 
are  traced  in  the  names  of  the  places  and  districts  occupied. 
Monuments  still  remain  of  the  Greek  connexion  with  Phoenicia. 
The  Phoenicians  were  emigrants  from  a  district  in  AfFghanistan, 
called  the  Hya  Buddhists.  It  appears  that  the  Cuvera  of  the 
Hindoos,  the  Pataikoi  (Lunar  tribes)  of  the  Phoenicians,  and  the 
Cabeiri  of  the  Greeks,  are  simply  distorted  records  of  the  facts 
of  Bud'hist  worship,  industry,  and  wealth,  abounding  in  Kaiber, 
that  is,  the  Cabeiri  or  people  of  Khyber ;  that  is  also  the 
Khebreui,  or  Hebrews,  or  Hyperboreans,  whom  the  Greek 
writers  celebrate  for  their  piety.  Five  things  are  distinctly  seen, 
namely,  the  identical  localities  in  the  Indian  and  Tartarian 
provinces  whence  Palestine  was  colonised,  identity  of  idolatry 
between  India  and  Palestine,  the  use  of  the  war-car  both  in  the 
provinces  of  India  and  those  of  Syria,  the  identity  of  the  rajpoot 
of  India  and  of  Palestine,  and  the  notification  of  the  distinct 
tribe  which  the  Israelites  encountered  and  overthrew.  The 
Philistines  were  the  most  ancient  original  tribes  of  India,  a 
branch  of  the  people  of  Haman,  called  by  classical  writers  Allo- 
phuli  (that  is,  Halaphula),  the  tribes  of  the  Hala  mountains 
(Hela),  the  ancestors  of  the  Hellenes ;  and  thus  we  are  brought 
into  contact  with  the  Hellenes  from  the  coasts  of  Phoenicia. 

The  author  pursues  his  ingenious,  and,  as  we  think,  his  truth- 
ful, representations  further,  under  the  general  beads  of  Time,  the 
basis  of  error  and  truth,  Hesiod's  History  of  Greece,  Phoenician 
Buddhism,  Apollo,  the  Bud'hism  of  Ladag  and  the  Ladachaimen, 
the  Attac'mans,  and  the  Buddhist  missionary;  but  our  space 
will  not  permit  us  to  follow  him  even  in  an  abridged  detail.  We 
can  only  now  just  refer  to  the  second  of  these  articles.  He 
would  have  it  distinctly  remembered,  in  referring  to  former 
statements  in  connexion  with  the  tracing  of  Hesiod^s  History, 
that  in  contemplating  the  geographical  facts,  as  recorded  on  the 
mountains  and  rivers  of  Hellas,  hisioryhas  been  equally  reviewed 
in  the  names  assigned  to  them  by  those  people.  If  any  discre- 
pancies are  to  be  found  between  the  >vriter8  and  the  state  of 
society,  those  writings  must  be  either  fabrications  grounded  on 
pure  inventions  or  the  perverted  relics  of  ancient  history.  If 
the  Cyclopes,  the  Autochthons,  the  Athenian  Grasshoppers, 
Cheiron,  and  others  have  been  found  gross  perversions  of  plain 
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fact,  these  uames  and  others  occurring  in  the  writings  of  Hesiod 
and  the  Logographers  will  be  chargeable  with  corrupt  ortho- 
graphy,  and  corrupt  history  based  upon  that  orthography,  the 
representative  to  Hesiod  of  words  apparently  Greek,  but  really 
Sanscrit,  Thibetan,  or  the  Pehlari  dialects.  The  outlines  of 
such  history  njay  be  authentic,  while  the  features  of  individuals 
are  distorted ;  and  such  is  Hesiod's  history. 

The  author  of  *  India  in  Greece*  may  fairly  claim  the  merit  of 
discerning  a  vast  corrupted  text  running  throughout  the  geo- 
graphy of  the  world  as  known  both  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 
And  indeed  how  could  it  be  otherwise  ?  Is  Herodotus  our 
informant  ?  *  Though  we  do  not  question  his  veracity,  we  may 
reasonably  doubt  his  power  to  write  the  names  of  tribes  or 
mountains  correctly  which  were  caught  only  by  the  ear,  and 
reduced  to  no  uniform  standard.  Suppose  a  well-informed 
Frenchman,  skilled  only  in  his  own  language,  to  have  visited 
this  country,  and,  guided  only  by  the  ear,  to  have  taken  down 
the  names  of  our  chief  towns,  rivers,  and  mountains,  is  it  pro- 
bable they  would  be  easily  recognised  by  a  native  of  England  ? 
Supposing,  further,  Bosbif,  Boulingrin,  and  Bedingote,  to  be 
geographical  tenns,  what  Englishman,  unaware  of  the  Gallic 
system  of  metamorphosis  would  have  imagined  them  to  have 
been  Roast-beef,  Bowling-green,  and  Riding-coat  ?  We  knew 
a  friend  who  was  once  much  puzzled  on  being  informed  by  a 
Parisian  that  he  had  a  brother  living  at  Suzanton,  He  at  length 
discovered  that  this  terra  incognita  was  to  be  interpreted  by  the 
ordinary  Anglo-Saxon  form  of  Southampton  /' 

Mr.  Pococke's  chapters  on  the  Bud'hism  of  Ladak  and  the 
Ladake-men  (Lakadoemon),  and  the  Indian  origin  of  the  worship 
of  Apollo,  are  of  singular  interest.  The  existence  of  Bud'hism 
in  the  sixth  century  before  Christ,  as  an  authenticated  historical 
fikct,  is  indispensable  ;  and  authorities  adduced  by  M.  Remusat 
and  other  eminent  orientalists  leave  no  reason  to  doubt  of  a 
venerable  succession  of  Lamas  in  Tibet,  of  whom  the  last  Budha, 
so  copiously  noticed  in  the  Mahavansa  of  Ceylon,  seems  to  have 
formed  the  extreme  link.  The  classification  of  the  ancient  people 
of  Khiva,  the  Amoo  (Oxus),  and  the  R.  Gilghit  and  Bashan,  as 
the  Hivites,  Amorites,  Gilgites,  and  people  of  Bashan  of  Scrip-, 
ture,  with  the  Tartarian  Cocaunes  (Graced  Caucones;,  appears 
to  rest  upon  a  sound  and  natural  basis,  especially  taking  into 
consideration  the  singular  coincident  antiquity  of  these  roving 
tribes,  both  in  Greece  and  in  the  Holy  Land. 

Our  author  has  certainly  shown  a  Tartarian  population  in 
Palestine  on  the  entrance  of  the  Israelites  ;  and  if  to  these  we 
add  the  Girgishi  (Gergishites)  as  the  Tartarian  Kirghis  of  the 
Oxus  or  Huesos,  such  evidence  cannot  but  possess  an  historical 
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value.  In  counexion  with  the  primitive  Tartarian  population  of 
Greece,  the  author^s  reading  of  the  usual  Greek  text  Helotes,  or 
Eilotes,  is  a  most  happy  one.  To  us  he  appears  to  have  restored 
the  true  form,  namely,  *  Eluths,'  or,  as  given  by  excellent  autho- 
rities, Oeloets,  another  member  of  those  vast  Tartarian  tribes 
whom  he  has  pointed  out  to  the  north  of  Greece  as  the  Maghe- 
dan,  or  Moguls,  shepherd  warriors,  possibly  the  Abheras  of  the 
Sanscrit.  This  version  would  give  us,  both  in  Greece  and 
Palestine,  at  nearly  the  same  relative  era,  a  similar  population  ; 
and  it  would  rationally  account  for  the  term,  of  which  no  satis- 
factory definition  has  hitherto  appeared  in  Greek  etymological 
principles.  Even  Miiller's  origin  of  the  term,  as  6«Xa;Tcr, 
*  prisoners,'  is  very  tame.  His  supposition,  however,  of  their 
being  an  aboriginad  race,  reduced  to  early  serfdom,  receives  the 
stamp  of  truth  from  this  interpretation ;  for  we  are  thus  not  only 
directed  towards  the  subjugation  of  a  primitive  Tartarian  popu- 
lation, but  to  the  suppression  of  the  early  worship  prescribed 
only  in  the  mysteries  of  Greece.  The  most  extraordinary 
demonstration  of  the  existence  of  this  first  Tartarian  religion  is 
to  be  found  in  Mr.  Pococke*s  translation  from  the  Thibetan  of 
the  celebrated  Elusinian  formula, '  Konx  Om  Pax,'  to  penetrate 
whose  mysteries  many  attempts  have  been  made,  but  all  inef- 
fectually till  the  present  time.  The  full  formula  is  given  to  us 
in  the  celebrated  abstract  of  the  sacred  Thibetan  books  by 
Csoma  de  Coros.  The  antiquity  of  these  famed  mysteries  has 
never  been  questioned ;  and  the  fair  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
the  important  fact  of  the  use  of  the  Thibetan  language,  coupled 
with  the  slavery  of  the  Eluths  and  the  wanderings  of  the 
Cocaunes  is,  that  the  earliest  population  of  Greece  was  Tartarian 
or  Tibeto- Tartarian.  This  consideration  alone  will  explain  the 
confusion  into  which  the  early  history  of  Greece  is  thrown,  and 
will  demonstrate  the  feasible  formation  of  a  mythology  based 
upon  Tartarian  terms,  and  evolved  by  a  language  so  flexible  as 
the  Greek.  Thus  the  popular  Greek  idea  of  the  Helots,  as 
recorded  by  Myron,  that  these  serfs  were  compelled  to  *  wear  a 
dog-skin  cap  and  a  garment  of  sheep-skins,*  is  not,  as  our  author 
has  shown,  to  be  attributed  to  them  as  a  badge  of  Spartan 
degradation,  but  as  the  ordinary  Tartarian  clothing  of  the  Eluth 
r^Helot)  race.  Mr.  Pococke's  extraordinary  development  of  these 
facts  is  in  complete  harmony  with  the  researches  of  the  most 
celebrated  ethnologists.  Both  Dr.  Prichard  and  the  great 
Egyptologist,  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  look  to  the  high  table 
lands  of  Asia  as  the  early  place  of  sojourn  for  the  human  race. 
In  accordance  with  the  twofold  movement  to  the  East  and 
to  the  West,  we  observe  that  the  author  takes  an  enlarged  and 
oomprehensive  view  of  mankind,  and  points  oat  the  harmonic 
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progression  of  settlements  in  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Palestine'. 
This  portion  of  the  work  is  more  hastily  dismissed,  and  there- 
fore more  scantily  supported,  than  the  importance  of  the  subject 
demanded.  A  rigid  scrutiny  as  to  the  sources  whence  the 
original  picture  of  primitive  society  is  drawn  must  be  expected^ 
bat  there  is  so  evident  a  conviction  of  the  truth  of  his  system 
of  research  pervading  the  tone  of  the  writer,  that  it  is  entitled 
to  the  utmost  candour  aud  respect.  Whatever  errors  may  be 
found,  this  process  of  investigation  is  the  only  one  that  can 
afford  any  chance  of  the  recovery  of  the  ante-historic  era  of 
our  race,  not  only  in  Greece,  but  throughout  the  ancient  worlds 
It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  sagacity,  the  learning,  and  the 
wide  research  requisite  for  the  restoration  and  interpretation  of 
a  corrupt  text,  so  vast  as  the  entire  nomenclature  of  ancient 
geography,  will  readily  be  found  centred  in  an  individual ;  but 
we  agree  with  Mr.  Pococke,  that  text  is  to  be  interpreted^ 
and  we  moreover  feel  that  he  has  been  eminently  successful  in 
tfae  main  outlines  of  his  work,  and  has  shed  much  light  upon 
the  primitive  history  of  our  race. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  asked.  Where  is  the  history  ?  The  answer^ 
we  think,  is  a  sound  one,  '  The  geography  is  the  history.^ 
The  names  of  rivers,  mountains,  and  seas,  that  is  to  say, 
are  historic  documents;  the  only  question  is  the  interpre- 
tation. In  this  volume  there  is  an  identity  which  goes  far 
towards  an  historical  value,  though  we  may  doubt  the  identity 
of  mere  towns  in  Thessaly  with  towns  in  India.  This,  indeed, 
is  one  of  the  weak  points  of  the  evidence ;  but  the  case  is 
widely  different  in  the  identification  of  vast  communities,  large 
rivers,  or  chains  of  mountains,  for  these  may  be  fairly  regarded 
as  the  interpretative  lexica  of  the  respective  populations  dwell- 
ing in  their  vicinity ;  and  if  Mr.  Pococke  had  confined  himself 
solely  to  these  strong  points,  his  base  of  operation  would  have 
been  more  commanding  and  secure.  Still  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  principle  laid  down  is  one  of  great  importance.  It  seems 
to  ns  a  defect  that  the  author  has  not  exhibited  fully  and  me- 
thodically that  philological  basis  upon  which  the  results  have 
been  wrought  out,  presupposing,  we  presume,  that  his  reader  is 
as  familiar  with  it  as  himself.  He  therefore  dismisses  with  a 
passing  allusion  facts  which  should  have  received  a  notice  alike 
plain,  distinct,  and  detailed. 

The  chapters  on  the  quasi-identity  of  Bud'hism  and  the 
papal  system,  as  the  rival  representatives  of  the  true  church, 
are  admirable,  as  they  present  a  species  of  theological  anatomy 
of  the  eastern  and  western  races.  The  ritual,  the  dress,  the 
miracles,  the  relics,  and  a  long  train  of  similar  exhibitions^ 
which  oar  author  has  not  inaptly  described  as  marking  the 
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•  Hierarchy  of  senses,'  connect  the  Rome  of  the  present  day 
with  the  Buddhistic  system  of  Ceylon,  and  not  improbably  with 
the  Lamaism  of  antiquity. 

The  author  has  not  allowed  sufficient  scope  to  the  Tartarian 
portion  of  the  first  population  of  Greece,  and  has  laid  too  great 
a  stress  upon  its  quasi-Indian  totality.  In  this  way  it  is  pro- 
bable that  he  has  written  down  as  purely  Himalayan,  not  a 
few  who  should  have  been  classed  among  the  Sogh-pa,  or  the 
wanderers  of  the  Mongolian  prairies.  He  has  apparently  lost 
sight  of  the  extent  of  the  great  migratory  tribes  of  antiquity, 
and  has  attributed  to  fragmentary  sections  of  their  race  an 
importance  which  should  only  attach  to  their  entire  horde.  On 
further  investigation,  we  believe,  he  will  be  found  to  have  con- 
tracted the  sources  of  the  primitive  races,  which,  both  from  the 
testimony  of  classical  WTiters  and  from  the  analogy  of  early 
Biblical  ethnology,  must  have  been  essentially  nomadic ;  in  fact, 
both  warlike  and  pastoral.  We  are  rather  sceptical  of  the  origin 
of  the  Hellenes  as  ^  chiefs  of  Hela,'  on  historical  grounds,  what- 
ever the  evidence  may  appear  to  be  philologically.  A  rigid  ad- 
Jberence  to  philology  has  led  to  the  adoption  of  an  opinion  which 
Indian  traditions  do  not  support,  notwithstanding  the  presumed 
aboriginal  position  of  the  Brahooic  tribes.  The  account  of  the 
settlers  in  the  ^gian,  as  the  ^  Aigaias*  (Vij  aquas)  of  Mahab- 
baralian  history,  and  the  origin  of  the  term  and  race  of  the 
Hai-gopati  (Aigupti),  however  natural,  are,  from  the  author's 
own  canon,  hardly  to  be  accepted.  He  has  shown  us  no  geo- 
graphical monogram,  to  stamp  them  with  the  same  historical 
value  as  the  existence  of  the  Caucones  and  the  Adrian  tribes ; 
and,  again,  though  we  grant  the  singular  harmony  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Pindus  of  Greece  and  the  Find  of  the  Punjab,  as 
•compared  with  their  surrounding  settlements,  we  cannot  but 
conceive,  taking  this  primal  feature  of  Greece  in  connexion 
with  the  Othrys  or  Himalaya,  it  should  rather  be  considered  as 
the  *Bindhus'  or  Vindhya — the  great  range  that  traverses  India 
from  Bahar  (Pelasa  and  the  Pelasga  of  our  author)  nearly  to 
Guzerat.  We  should  thus  have  the  two  greatest  mountain 
-chains  of  both  countries — the  Bindliya  and  the  Odrys,  the  Pin- 
dus and  the  others — adeauately  and  most  beautifully  repre- 
sented, and  a  higher  historical  value  imparted  to  our  author's 
discoveries.  To  sum  up  the  purely  historical  results  of  these 
independent  researches,  we  have  for  the  first  time  disclosed  to 
us  in  Greece  and  its  border  lands  two  great  populations ;  the 
one  primary,  the  other  secondary  settlers.  We  had  given 
these  in  a  tabular  form,  but  want  of  space  compels  their 
omission. 
We  now  ask,  then,  What  tribe  was  that,  which,  first  appear- 
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ing  as  a  bright  streak  upon  the  north-eastern  horizon  of  Greece, 
is  seen,  lite  the  sun,  to  glow  more  and  more  over  the  land  of 
classic  song  ?  What  but  that  which  was  at  first  seen  to  shine 
above  the  peaks  of  Othrys  ?  In  their  vicinity  we  mark  the  small 
band  of  Hellas,  and  not  only  is  the  first  home  of  this  tribe  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  what  our  author  calls  the  '  Himalaya 
Nova,'  but,  as  though  to  mark  more  strongly  their  antecedent 
abode  of  towering  peaks,  vast  glens  and  mighty  torrents,  Hellas 
is  first  seen  immediately  to  the  north  of  '  Kaila'  (Ksela)  the 
name  of  the  highest  peak  of  the  Othrys  (Odrys),  or  Himalaya 
of  India.  Our  long  nurture  in  the  autochthonous  lore  of 
Greece  must  not  induce  us  to  contemn  such  evidences  as  this, 
to  which  we  cannot  attribute  a  fortuitous  character.  Here  a 
philological  chain  of  research  has  undeniably  drawn  after  it 
historical  results  of  great  value.  Thus,  everything  is  in  har- 
mony :  a  language,  called  the  Greek,  confessedly  derived  from 
an  Indian  language,  called  the  Sanscrit;  Indian  mountains, the 
most  striking  in  physical  geography;  Indian  peaks,  the  most 
famous  in  mythology ;  Indo-Tartarian  tribes,  whose  appellation 
conquest  has  never  obliterated,  and  whose  population  still 
subsists  under  its  aboriginal  titles. 

To  the  question,  then,  which  naturally  arises,  Is  the  whole  of 
mythology  purely  inventive ;  or  is  it  only  so  in  part,  and  what 
proportion  does  the  historical  bear  to  the  fabulous ;  we  reply 
that  there  is  an  unusually  strong  ground  for  suspecting  the 
existence  of  some  ruined  temple  of  time,  from  whose  foundation 
many  of  these  visions  of  antiquity  shall  come  forth  to  scare 
or  to  charm  us.  The  Iliad  and  Odyssey  in  Greece,  the  Shah- 
Nameh  in  Persia,  and  the  Ramayuna  in  India,  amply  establish 
this  fact. 

In  the  absence  of  distinct  historical  records,  there  is  one  test 
which  may  be  applied  with  positive  advantage  to  mythological 
coinages — namely,  the  science  of  ethnology.  With  the  canon 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Pococke,  we  entirely  agree.  Granting  the 
origin  of  a  nation  to  be  ascertained,  we  may  reasonably  expect 
that  its  geographical  nomenclature  may  be  explained  from  its 
cirn  language.  If  it  cannot  be  explained,  we  may  concludci 
not  only  that  the  language  of  the  original  settlers  has  become 
practically  lost,  but  that,  together  with  that  loss,  there  has  been 
an  entire  misapplication  of  primitive  terms,  allusions,  and  cus- 
toms, which  have,  in  their  turn,  been  fitted  to  more  modem 
usages,  and  to  language  of  homogeneous  sound.  Thus,  for 
example,  assuming  the  cradle  of  the  Hellenic  race  to  have  been 
India,  it  cannot  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  most  ancient 
names  of  its  rivers  and  mountains  can  be  explained  by  an 
interpretation  from  the  Greek.      On    this  principle  we  conr 
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elder  oar  author  particularly  happy  in  his  illustration  of  the 
Cyclopes.  Here  is  an  instance  where,  granting  the  colonization 
of  Greece  to  have  been  from  India,  a  satisfactory  account  is  at 
once  given  of  '  Greek  fable  and  Indian  truth.'  The  Greek 
fable,  to  use  our  authorV  words,  is  of  the  giants  of  '  the  round 
eye^  (xc/xXio\}^) ;  the  Indian  translation  tells  us  of  the  '  chiefs  of 
the  Jumna,'  (Gok-'la-pes.)  Take,  again,  the  Cyclades.  The 
iSreek  etymologist  informs  us,  that  these  islands  were  called 
xukXol^ss,  from  their  lying  in  a  circle  round  Delos.  This  is 
Tery  jejune.  A  translation  from  the  language  of  the  first  colo- 
nists informs  us,  that  the  term  signifies  ^  the  land  of  the  people 
of  the  Jumna ;'  and  thus  the  Cyclades  and  the  Cyclopes  are 
brought  into  historical  connexion. 

Agaiui  we  would  ask  with  Mr.  Pococke,  what  can  the  Greek 
scholar  make  of  a  term  so  non-Hellenic  as  Othrys  ?  There  is 
po  such  Greek  word ;  and  he  is  obliged  to  apply  to  some  form 
as  "OpOto;,  '  the  straight'  or  *  the  steep'  mountain.  How  much 
truth  and  simplicity  appear  at  once  in  the  reading  of  Othrys  as 
Odrys — that  is,  the  Himalayan  mountains ;  for^  in  the  philo- 
logical part  of  his  system  (which,  by  die  bye,  we  could  have 
wished  more  in  detail),  Mr.  Pococke  has  demonstrated  that  the 
th  of  the  Greek,  corresponded  in  sound  to  the  dh  of  the  Sanscrit, 
and  in  fact  that  there  are  in  the  masterly  work  of  Bopp,  con- 
stant proofs  of  the  equivalent  forms  th  Greek,  and  dh  Sanscrit. 
Hence  the  reader  will  easily  perceive  the  reason  why  Adris  or 
Odrys  appears  as  Othrys,  scarcely  any  difference  existing  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Sanscrit  sounds.  In  fact,  this  is  simply 
the  process  of  archaic  structure  in  the  Latin  language^  in  which 
we  find  iriumphe  as  triumpe,  A  familiar  example  is  evident  in 
such  words  as  thidtre  in  the  French  language,  where,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  h  is  of  no  service. 

We  shall  hail  the  further  treatment  of  this  investigation,  and 
trust  that  the  inquiry  will  be  conducted  upon  a  purely  geo- 
graphical basis; — being  assured,  if  this  principle  be  rigidly 
adhered  to,  and  if  the  same  sagacity  which  has  detected  beneath 
the  nomenclature  of  the  great  nations  of  antiquity  authentic  facts, 
be  restrained  within  legitimate  bounds,  that  results  of  much 
importance  to  the  knowledge  of  the  ante* historical  period  must 
ensue.  Whatever  speculative  errors  may  obscure  the  demon- 
strative character  of  Mr.  Pococke's  volume,  he  is  entitled  to  the 
credit  of  having  been  the  first  to  discover,  and  to  apply  to  his- 
torical purposes,  those  treasures  which  have  for  innumerable 
years  lain  unnoticed  and  unvalued  by  the  historian  and  the 
philologist.  His  inquiry  is  not  one  we  can  afTord  to  despise. 
He  has  opened  to  view  a  rich  vein,  which  literary  labourers, 
possessed  of  the  requisite  talents  and  sagaei^,  will  not  fail 
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eftgerly  to  work.  If,  in  developing  and  dispersing  myths  and 
fitbles,  he  has  not  woven  a  new  fable,  his  services  must  be 
appreciated  as  tending  towards  a  termination,  *  devoutly  to  be 
wished' — namely,  the  discovery  of  a  real  histoiical  and  geo- 
graphical basis  for  our  knowledge  of  men  and  things  which 
have  been  hidden  in  clouds  and  darkness.  The  object  in  view 
is  always  kept  distinct,  and  pursued  with  eagerness,  we  hesi- 
tate not  to  add,  with  no  little  success ;  and  it  is  this  assurance, 
in  connexion  with  the  importance  of  the  subject  in  relation  to 
history,  that  has  induced  us  to  devote  a  somewhat  extended 
space  to  the  consideration  of  this  volume. 

An  appendix  contains  several  apt  citations  from  the  writ- 
ings of  Oriental  scholars.  Two  valuable  and  illustrative  maps 
are  also  given  :  the  one  of  Afghanistan  and  the  adjacent  coun- 
tries, showing  the  corresponding  settlements  of  the  Hela  chiefs 
cr  the  Hellenes,  the  Cassiopaei  or  Gashmirians,  the  Bhutias 
(Budliists)  or  Tibetians,  the  Othryans  or  Himalayans,  the 
tsliiefs  of  the  Oxus,  Lama  tribes,  the  Philistines,  Tartar  tribes, 
&c.,  in  Greece,  Palestine,  and  Egypt;  the  other  of  Greece, 
exhibiting  the  primitive  colonization  of  the  country,  from  the 
provinces  of  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  the  Himalayan  Mountains^ 
Tibet,  Cashmir,  and  the  Oxus. 


Art.  IV. — Memoirs  of  a  Literary  Veteran,     By  B.  P.  Gillies.    In  3  vols. 

London  :  B.  Bentley.     1851. 
2.  The  Autobiography  of  William  Jerdan,     Vol.  I.     London :   Artknr 

HaU  and  Co.     1852. 

When  a  man  sits  down  in  his  old  age  to  write  the  record  of 
his  past  life,  his  work  must  at  best  be  a  somewhat  melancholy 
one.  There  is  a  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  recollection  of 
certain  events  in  which  we  have  been  interested,  and  it  is  also 
sometimes  pleasant  to  go  back  over  passages  in  the  history  of 
oar  past  existence  with  others,  but  it  must  be  with  those  who 
have  run  a  certain  length  in  the  race  of  life  with  us,  or  those  to 
whom  we  feel  that  the  narration  has  more  in  it  than  the  eye  of 
mankind  generally  can  perceive.  The  task  of  making  the 
public  our  confidante  is  quite  another  thing.  An  autobiography 
must  be  something  more  serious  than  fireside  talk  of  a  winter 
evening,  or  it  is  all  but  worthless.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a 
sober  duty  when  once  undertaken,  and  let  no  one  who  is  in  the 
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very  slightest  degree  sensitive  about  his  own  ireakuesses,  or 
disposed  to  deal  with  himself  otherwise  than  he  would  with  an 
oyster,  ever  dream  of  sitting  down  to  write  it.  If  he  has 
lived  to  any  purpose,  and  can  find  no  one  to  whom  the  value  of 
bis  existence  has  suggested  the  idea  of  recording  it,  it  is  better 
far  that  his  name  be  writ  on  water.  He  must  bear  in  mind 
that  obscurity  is  better  than  scorn,  and  that  once  pledged  to 
unbosom  himself — pledged  to  himself  to  write  faithfully  the 
lessons  of  his  career,  he  must  bear  down  the  rising  self- love, 
and  with  an  earnest  purpose  lay  bis  heart  and  mind  open  for 
the  instruction  of  his  fellow  men.  Anything  else  than  this 
would  be  but  a  mere  mockery  of  himself — a  deception  which 
the  world  in  general  has  shrewdness  enough  to  detect,  and  is 
ready  enough  to  expose. 

A  distinct  impression  of  the  responsibility  connected  with  the 
right  discharge  of  such  a  duty  as  that  to  which  we  refer,  has 
deterred  many  from  giving  to  the  world  the  results  of  their 
own  experiences,  than  which  few  books  would  be  more  valu« 
able.  Witli  equal  truth  may  it  be  said  that  a  great  proportion 
of  our  autobiographical  literature  is  amusing,  and  nothing 
more.  There  is  nothing  of  the  man's  real  life  to  be  found  in  it 
— nothing  of  what  he  knows  himself  to  be,  and  everything 
about  his  friends,  all  that  he  remembers  about  individuals 
with  whom  he  has  dined,  or  corresponded,  or  met  no  matter 
where;  everything,  in  short,  which  the  writer  knows,  except 
himself,  obtains  due  attention,  and  is  read  as  mere  literary 
gossip  may  b^  read — it  is  not  a  whit  more  valuable. 

The  autobiographies  of  politicians  and  literary  men  are  too 
often  of  this  description.  The  former,  in  fact,  have  scarcely  a 
claim  to  any  other  title  than  that  which  the  editor  of  a  de* 
ceased  statesman's  notes  and  letters  puts  upon  the  volumes  he 
sends  to  Mr.  Murray  or  Messrs.  Longman ; — they  are  merely 
'  Papers  and  Letters.'  There  is  really  less  of  the  man's  life 
about  them  than  the  reports  of  his  speeches  in  a  daily 
journal  contain.  In  the  oue  case  we  have  a  whole  phase  of  his 
life ;  in  the  other,  we  only  get  an  imperfect  glimpse  of  the 
phase,  which  it  is  of  most  importance  to  know.  A  man  of 
letters,  of  all  others,  might,  with  the  necessary  amount  of 
courage  and  self-knowledge,  give  us  by  far  the  most  useful 
autobiography,  and  it  will  be  generally  admitted  that  the  frag- 
ments of  such  works  which  we  do  possess  are  much  moro 
interesting,  more  refreshing,  and  more  instructive,  than  the 
bulk  of  the  works  to  which  they  are  prefixed.  While  the  world 
has  cause  to  regret  that  these  really  valuable  contributions  to 
the  study  of  human  nature  cease  just  as  their  value  begins  to 
be  apparent — ^just  as  the  writer's  self-oonsciousness  is  unfolding 
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itself^t  is  also  to  be  deplored  that  the  ftiU-length  portraits 
which  literary  men  have  given  us  of  themselves  are  so  often 
painted  in  a  bad  light — so  lacking  in  real  life-warm  colour. 
One  thing  is  very  noticeable  about  them — viz.,  the  unfavourable, 
impression  which  they  give  us  of  the  literary  profession.     The 
class  of  professional  literary  men  has  suffered  more  from  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  shown  up  to  the  world  by  indi- 
vidual  members  of  it  than  by  anything  that  has  ever  been 
written  or  spoken  regarding  it.     The  two  works  before  us  are 
written  by  men  who  have  taken  to  literature  as  a  profession, 
who  have  held  honourable  and  responsible  positions  as  editors 
of  high  class  periodicals  and  influential  newspapers,  and  who. 
from  certain  circumstances,  either  of  a  personal  kind,  or  con- 
nected with  the  pursuit  of  literature,  have  been  left  in  a  much 
worse  position  in  their  old  age  than  that  from  which  they  started 
upon  a  race  in  which  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  there  are 
both  pleasures  and  prizes  for  many.     If  the  autobiograplries 
before  us  have  been  faithfully  written,  it  is  greatly  to  be  de- 
plored that  the  happiness  and  the  worldly  prospects  of  so  many 
iDOst  be  sacrificed  to  the  increased  and  increasing  demand  for 
knowledge,  and  the  growing  taste  for  literature.    It  will  scarcely^ 
wo  think,  be  doubted  that  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in 
the  production  of  books,  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  by 
whatever  medium,   within    the   last    half   century,  has   been 
attended  with  many  beneficial  effects  to  mankind  in  general. 
It  is  quite  clear  that  those  who  cultivate  a  taste  for  letters — who 
make  their  literary  pursuits  the  mere  occupation  of  leisure  hours 
— oould  neither  have  originated  that  demand,  nor  met  it  with 
an  adequate  supply.     Are  we,  then,  to  conclude  that  those 
who,  feeling  that  they  were  competent  to  do  so,  have  made  it 
their  vocation,  must  be  regarded  as  having  sacrificed  themselves 
for  the  good  of  mankind  ?     Few  will  forget  the  opinion  which 
Seott  gave  in  the  form  of  an  advice :  that  literature  may  be 
both  pleasant  and  useful  as  a  staff,  but  is  after  all  a  sorry 
omtch.     This  is   a   favourite  theory  with  many  professional 
literary  men,  and  especially  with  those  who  condescend  to  be 
confidential  to  the  public  in  recording  their  experiences.     It 
forms  the  conclusion  of  all  the  jeremiades  about  neglect,  starva- 
tion, unappreciated   efforts,  and  misery ;    all   the   charges  of 
heardessness    and    dulness  which   are    brought   against  the 
world  by  those  who  have  not  succeeded  in  making  fortunes  by 
their  labours.     Now  we  have  always  been  very  much  disposed 
to  question  the  correctness  of  the  great  novelist's  figure,  so  far, 
aft  least,  as  its  general  application  is  concerned.     The  opinion 
which  it  conveyed  was  not,  or  ought  not  to  have  been  founded 
OB  his  experience;  for  who  will  be  bold  enough  to  say  that 
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Walter  Scott,  the  advocate,  or  derk  of  session,  could  either  have 
built  a  princely  mansion  such  as  that  which  the  author  of  ^  Waver- 
ley'  reared  by  the  waters  of  his  own  romantic  river,  or  lived  in 
it  with  the  freedom  of  an  ancient  border  chief,  and  the  expensive 
tastes  of  a  modem  baronet  ?  If  literature  was  a  sorry  crutch 
to  him,  it  only  became  so  when  he  sought  to  make  it  some- 
thing more,  and  it  certainly  was  strong  enough  to  bear  him  up 
bravely  and  nobly  so  long  as  he  kept  on  tho  path  upon  whicn 
he  set  out.  His  difficulties  were  never  the  result  of  his  literary 
avocations,  but  were  greatly  modified  by  his  reliance  upon 
these  avocations.  And  when  the  disastrous  effects  of  his  am- 
bition to  be  something  more  than  that  which  was  his  glory,  and 
of  commercial  speculation  combined,  came  upon  him,  it  was 
neither  the  thought  of  failure  in  his  true  career,  nor  the  feeling 
that  his  efforts  had  been  unappreciated,  that  troubled  him,  but 
the  reflection  ^  how  could  I  tread  my  halls  with  diminished  crest  r* 

We  have  always  been  accustomed  to  regard  the  fragment  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott's  journal  as  a  model  of  autobiography.  It  is 
so  thoroughly  truthful  and  honest,  that  no  one  can  regard  it  as 
other  than  an  expression  of  the  writer's  own  feelings,  set  down 
not  for  book-making  purposes,  but  in  the  spirit  of  a  worthy  self- 
examination.  How  very  different  is  everything  about  the  two 
works  before  us.  A  glance  over  the  headings  which  Mr.  Gillies 
has  given  to  some  of  the  chapters  of  his  memoirs  will  enable 
any  reader  to  see  that  his  case  has  been  that  of  too  many 
literary  men,  and  that  he  is  much  more  disposed  to  lay  the 
blame  of  his  failures  upon  the  unfortunate  impulse  which  led 
him  to  make  literature  a  crutch,  than  upon  any  lack  of  energy, 
or  any  indiscretion  on  his  part  After  a  great  many  more 
excuses  for  egotism  than  are  at  all  necessary  in  a  work  which 
professes  to  be  a  record  of  a  man's  own  experiences,  Mr.  Gillies 
gives  us  the  first  hint  of  his  contempt  for  worldly  prudence,  and 
the  pensieri  stretti  at  the  close  of  his  first  volume ;  and  such  words 
as  ^  pecuniary  embarrassments,'  *  pecuniary  troubles,'  ^  renewed 
misfortunes,'  and  *  blighted  hopes,'  appear  with  very  lamentable 
frequency  in  the  headings  to  the  chapters  of  the  other  two.  Let 
US  glance  at  a  few  of  the  {ietcts  connected  with  the  writer's  career 
as  they  are  stated  by  himself,  with  the  view  of  asceitaining 
whether  the  things  which  these  distressing  words  convey  have 
all  resulted  from  a  professional  connexion  with  literature,  and 
whether  he  has  been  faithful  in  giving  us  the  real  causes  for 
them. 

Mr.  Gillies,  although  he  never  occupied  any  very  prominent 
position,  was  once  well  known  in  the  literary  circles  of  the 
Scottish  metropolis.  Left  by  his  father — of  whom  it  is  recorded, 
in  the  volume  before  us,  that  *  he  entertained  both  an  aversion 
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lUid  a  contempt  for  worldly  wisdom' — with  landed  property  of 
edntiderable  extent,  connected,  too,  with  families  of  some 
note  in  Scotland,  he  in  very  early  life  obtained  the  entree  of  all 
tibe  literary  and,  we  may  add,  high-class  convivial  circles  of 
Edinburgh  forty  years  ago.  Sir  Walter  Scott  he  had  some 
title  to  consider  as  one  of  his  most  intimate  friends  and  valuable 
advisers.  Lord  Gillies,  the  well-known  Scottish  lawyer,  was 
bis  father's  brother ;  and  he  could  number  among  his  associates 
and  correspondents  most  of  the  literary  men,  philosophers,  and 
poets  of  his  time,  from  the  celebrated  literary  nuisance,  Lord 
Buchan,  up  to  such  as  Playfair,  Professor  Wilson,  Southey,  and 
Wordsworth.  If  a  tendency  to  outrage  the  ordinary  laws  of 
prodence,  and  the  only  ones  upon  which  a  man,  whatever  be  his 
profession,  can  make  progress,  or  even  maintain  his  position  in 
the  world,  may  be  considered  hereditary,  Mr.  R.  P.  Gillies  has 
at  least  one  plea  for  his  failures.  He  tells  us,  with  a  frankness 
which  we  could  have  wished  to  see  combined  with  a  little  less 
bravado,  that  he  was  a  very  faithful  follower  of  his  father's 
lessons:  'My  mistrust  and  dislike  of  self-elected  saints  and 
church  attending  people  has  been  very  steadfast ;  and  as  regards 
contempt  for  worldly  prudence,  I  have  carried  that  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  common  sense.'  This  is  at  least  candid ;  but 
are  we  to  suppose  that  in  the  subsequent  references  to  pecuniary 
matters,  Mr.  Gillies  attributes  all  or  any  of  his  misfortunes  to 
these  characteristics  ?  Quite  the  contrary.  He  even  seems  to 
congratulate  himself  upon  this  highminded  disregard  of  what 
society  demands  of  all  its  members ;  and  while  he  does  so,  of 
course  he  by  no  means  stints  his  abuse  of  the  world  in  general 
and  those  parties  in  particular  to  whom  he  was  indebted,  or  who 
were  enabled  to  take  advantage  of  his  magnanimous  contempt 
for  prudential  considerations. 

A  very  transparent  artifice  involved  him  as  security  for  a  loan, 
and  his  paternal  acres  were  handed  over  to  the  lenders.  He 
shortly  aften;\'ards  passed  as  an  advocate,  but  seems  to  have 
bad  no  idea  of  ever  practising  at  the  bar.  Expensive  tastes 
and  rambling  habits  soon  involved  him  in  deeper  difficulties, 
and  in  almost  every  instance  in  which  he  refers  to  his  personal 
concerns  in  the  second  and  third  volumes,  debt  is  the  theme, 
and  the  ingratitude  of  friends  or  the  hardheartedness  of  cre- 
ditors the  text  for  a  melancholy  digression  on  the  misery  of  a 
band-to-mouth  existence. 

Ultimately  the  'Foreign  Quarterly  Review'  was  projected, 
and  through  the  interest  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  a  few  others, 
Mr.  Gillies  was  appointed  editor  of  it.  In  this  capacity  he 
laboured  very  assiduously,  reckoning  that  he  could  gain  by  his 
own  efforts  an  income  of  at  least  ^800  a  year.     These  efforts 

N  2 
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were  afterwards  relaxed,  however,  for  he  tells  us,  that  instead 
of  attending  to  his  duties  as  editor,  he  made  repeated  and  long 
visits  to  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  £1000  or 
d£l500  on  the  strength  of  his  prospects.  Difficulties  increased 
and  interfered  with  his  duties.  *  Instead,'  he  writes,  *  of  limit- 
ing mj  family  expenses  to  £400  per  annum,  which  I  might  then 
have  most  easily  earned,  I  gained  the  renown  of  being  the 
inost  persevering  and  extravagant  of  spendthrifts.  A  very  long 
attorney's  bill  of  costs  was  set  down  against  me  to  the  account 
of  daily  turtle,  champagne,  and  the  four-in-hand  turn  out,' 
(p.  236).  He  was  then  thrown  into  prison,  the  publishers  of  the 
*  Review'  failed,  his  establishment  was  broken  up,  his  family 
left  in  want,  and  he  as  well  as  they  homeless.  A  brief  resi- 
dence in  France,  fruitless  attempts  to  make  financial  arrange- 
ments out  of  the  little  he  could  earn  amid  trouble  and  distress, 
which  might  redeem  the  loss  caused  by  that  vaunted  contempt 
for  worldly  prudence,  arrests  and  imprisonments,  such  are 
some  of  the  items  in  the  catalogue  of  wretchedness  with  which 
the  last  part  of  Mr.  Gillies'  book  closes.  According  to  his 
opinion,  literary  labour  could  not  even  be  relied  on  now  for  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life  : — 

'  Instead  of  being  able  to  earn  £40  per  month,  as  heretofore,  I  received 
for  papers  sent  to  London  only  thanks  and  praise,  for  the  pecuniary  rc- 
compence  was  comparatively  infinitesimal.  The  market  was  said  to  be 
overstocked  with  "  copy"  in  all  departments,  and  what  was  worse,  editors 
And  publishers  no  longer  had  money  to  spare.  Bailroads  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  rich.  "  Cheap  literature"  had  come  into  fashion.  Penny 
papers  almost  supplanted  magazines  and  reviews ;  and  authors  who  used  to 
gain  £500  could  scarcely  acquire  £100  per  annum.  Tlirough  that  gloomy 
month  of  February  we  had  great  anxieties,  and  a  daily  struggle  for  subsist- 
ence.'—pp.  292,  293. 

And  so  ends  Mr.  Gillies'  career,  begun  in  what,  apart  from 
early  training,  seemed  the  most  favourable  auspices,  run  in 
Ireckless  extravagance  and  most  woeful  improvidence,  and 
closed  as  such  a  career,  be  it  that  of  merchant,  tradesman,  or 
man  of  letters,  must  close — in  wretchedness  and  poverty. 

Are  we,  then,  to  conclude  that  all  this  misery  is  the  result  of 
Mr.  Gillies'  connexion  with  literature  ?  He  would  have  us  to 
suppose  so,  for  all  his  confessions  of  indiscretion  and  irregu- 
larities come  in  the  shape  of  excuses  for  getting  into  difficulties 
— all  his  misery  is  laid  at  tfie  door  of  inexorable  creditors, 
who,  refusing  to  make  any  distinction  between  an  author  and  a 
person  of  any  other  profession,  would  not  allow  him  time  nor 
peace  to  work  as  he  wished  to  work.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Mr.  Gillies  was  very  often  a  hard  working  man ;  but,  by 
his  own  confession,  be  was  a  lavish  spender  also ;  and  onibr* 
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timately  he  spent  much  more  rapidly  than  he  could  work.  H^ 
tieglected  or  despised  the  claims  made  upon  him  as  a  member 
of  society,  and  the  father  of  a  family — mora]  claims  which  it  is 
more  than  mere  folly  to  disregard,  choosing  rather  to  obey  the 
4ictates  of  selfishness,  and  a  wayward  ill-balanced  judgment; 
is  it  either  manly  or  honest  to  attribute  the  result  to  anything  else  ? 

The  autobiography  of  William  Jerdan,  of  which  the  first 
Tolume  lies  before  us,  though  much  better  written,  is  equally 
pervaded  by  that  spirit  of  acnmonious  raillery,  and  that  tone  of 
melancholy,  which  characterize  the  book  we  have  just  noticed. 
Of  a  piece  with  the  apologies  which  Mr.  Gillies  puts  forth  for 
the  disjointed  memoranda  of  his  recollections,  and  the  egotism 
necessarily  involved  in  his  references  to  pecuniary  difiiculties, 
19  the  excuse  which  Mr.  Jerdan  gives  us  in  a  postscript,  for  the 
errors  and  the  hasty  statements  that  may  be  found  throughout 
Us  pages.  *  Private  circumstances  occurred  to  break  hurtfully 
into  his  work ;  and  on  coming  to  consult  data,  which  the  writer 
had  presumed  to  be  readily  found  and  accessible,  he  discovered 
that  the  materials  of  from  forty  to  fifty  years  ago  were  dissipated, 
no  one  knew  whither.' 

Mr.  Jerdan  begun  his  career  in  circumstances  by  no  means 
«o  fayourable  as  those  of  Mr.  Gillies,  and  he  attained  a  much 
higher  position  as  a  man  of  letters.  Energy,  and  abilities  con- 
siderably above  the  average  of  men  in  his  sphere,  enabled  him 
to  ascend  rapidly  from  a  merchant's  desk  in  London,  and  a 
lawyer's  office  in  Edinburgh,  to  honourable  and  responsible 
jsituations  in  connexion  with  the  metropolitan  press.  In  1813, 
while  he  was  only  in  his  thirty-first  year,  he  was  appointed 
editor  of  the  ^  Sun' when  that  paper  was  regarded  as  an  able  organ 
of  the  government;  and  in  four  years  after  he  became  respon- 
sible editor  of  the  ^  Literary  Gazette,'  a  position  which  he  held 
until  1850.  According  to  his  own  statements,  his  connexion  with 
literature  could  not  be  unprofitable.  During  his  editorship  of 
one  of  the  journals  referred  to,  he  enjoyed  an  annual  salary  of 
JC500,  with  a  tenth  share  of  the  profits ;  while  as  editor  and 
ieither  proprietor  or  part  proprietor  of  the  other,  he  was  by  no 
means  ill  paid.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  he  sits  down  in  his 
old  age  to  chronicle,  in  bitterness  of  spirit,  a  succession  of  disap- 
pointments and  difficulties,  and  looks  back  through  a  vista  of 
seventy  years  upon  a  life  made  up  of  ^  uncertain  rewards'  and 
broken  hopes.  The  moral  of  that  life,  as  it  is  recorded  by  himr 
4self,  and  according  to  his  estimate  of  it,  is,  that  the  man  who 
julopts  literature  as  a  profession  must  be  prepared  for  all  that 
lie  has  sufiered,  and  for  the  result  which  he  is  now  experiencing. 
If  Mr.  Jerdan  had  not  recorded  a  plea  against  himself  in  his 
reference. to  the  profits  derived  from  his  literary  labours,  we 
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might  have  adopted  his  conclusion  as  a  very  fair  one  from  the 
premises,  in  his  alhision  to  the  ^bitter  disappointments  and 
uncertain  rewards'  of  a  literary  life.  The  contradictor)'  cha- 
racter of  the  two  statements,  however,  lands  us  in  a  difficulty 
from  which  we  are  only  extricated  by  means  of  a  serious  homily 
upon  the  distress  of  being  in  debt,  and  from  an  intimation 
that  in  very  early  life  Mr.  Jerdan  *  got  his  first  lesson  of  that 
fatal  truth,  that  debt  is  the  greatest  curse  which  can  beset  the 
course  of  a  human  being.' 

This  curse  seems  to  have  clung  to  him  throughout  a  great 
part  of  his  life.  This  it  was,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
put  him  in  the  sad  position  from  which  he  is  now  looking  up, 
^  with  aspirations  crushed,  from  the  clouded  bottom  of  the  hill' 
upon  ^  his  early  comrades,  who,  having  boldly  climbed  the 
summit,  range  along  the  height,  and  in  happiness  enjoy  the 
brilliant  region  on  which,  humanly  speaking,  warm  and  eternal 
sunshine  settles.'  Leaving  the  writer  to  his  own  idea  of  the 
ultimate  issue  of  human  effort,  and  the  happiness  of  those 
"whom  he  looks  up  to  with  such  a  bitter  sense  of  his  own  humi- 
liation, let  us  see  who  these  '  early  comrades'  are,  and  why  Mr. 
Jerdan  lies  at  *  the  clouded  bottom  of  the  hill'  while  they 
*  range  along  the  heights.'  One  of  them,  Peter  Laurie,  was  a 
townsman  of  his  own,  an  apprentice  to  a  saddler,  in  Kelso ;  the 
other,  John  Pine,  was  a  native  of  Dunse,  a  clerk ;  and  both 
became  in  time  lord  mayors  of  London.  Another  early  friend 
is  now  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  another  is  Baron  Truro,  ex-Lord  Chancellor.  Now, 
it  is  obvious  enough  from  the  facts  of  Mr.  Jerdan's  histoty,  that 
he  was  not  only  a  young  man  of  much  more  promise  than  any 
one  of  these,  but  his  start  in  life  was  much  more  favourable, 
or  might  have  been  so  at  least,  had  he  followed  up  his  advan- 
tages. He  admits  this  much — *  My  prospects,'  he  says,  *  were 
apparently  as  bright  as  theirs.'  '  Wny,  then,  did  my  friends  so 
nobly  succeed,  and  why  did  I  ultimately  so  grievously  fail  ?' 
These  are  questions,  which  had  the  writer  put  them  to  himself 
somewhat  earlier,  and  with  an  honest  desire  to  shape  his  future 
course  by  the  answer,  might  have  rescued  him  from  difficulties 
at  least,  if  they  did  not  elevate  him  in  his  worldly  position  to 
the  level  of  his  youthful  friends.  But  how  does  he  answer 
these  questions  now  ?  Not  by  any  candid  confession  of  his 
own  failings ;  not  by  owning  that  he  did  not  avail  himself  of  the 
advantages  he  possessed  as  a  vigorous  and  well  remunerated 
writer ;  but  by  throwing  the  whole  blame  upon  his  connexion 
with  literature.  *  I  unsteadily  forsook  the  choice  of  a  profession, 
and  within  a  few  years  found  myself  leaning  for  life  on  the 
fragile  crutch  of  literature  for  my  support'    In  a  previous 
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chapter,  Mr.  Jerdan  says,  in  reference  to  his  early  connexion 
with  the  law, — *  I  never  liked  the  law,  and  certainly  I  was  not 
dosed  with  it'   He  forsook  it  accordingly,  voluntarily  adopting  a 

Profession  in  which  he  was  eminently  successful  for  a  time,  but 
y  which  he  could  not  keep  himself  out  of  difficulties,  just  be- 
cause these  difficulties  were  the  necessary  result  of  inattention  to 
what  constituted,  perhaps,  the  primary  elements  of  the  ultimate 
success  in  which  his  friends  repose.  Had  he  adhered  to  the 
law,  the  process  which  has  made  him  what  he  is — poor  in  his 
old  age,  would  have  led  to  the  same  result ;  and  had  either  Sir 
Peter  Laurie  or  Baron  Truro  failed  to  regulate  their  course  by 
right  principles  and  by  their  circumstances,  considering  their 
early  difficulties,  they  might  have  been  in  a  much  more  lament- 
able condition  than  that  in  which  Mr.  Jerdan  now  is.  A  suc- 
cessful professional  career  in  law  or  literature,  or  anything  else, 
implies  severe  labour  and  steady  pertinacity.  Conceiving  that 
all  the  world  is  as  destitute  of  these  as  himself,  Mr.  Jerdan 
gives  us  the  following  bitter,  and,  as  we  believe,  mistaken 
counsel : — 

'  And  here,  again,  would  I  earnestly  advise  every  enthusiastic  thinker, 
every  fair  scholar,  every  ambitious  author,  every  inspired  poet  without 
independent  fortune,  to  fortify  themselves  also  with  a  something  more 
worldly  to  do.  A  living  in  the  church  is  not  uncongenial  with  the  pur* 
■tuits  of  the  thinker  and  scholar,  the  practice  of  medicine  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  the  labours  of  the  author,  and  the  chinking  of  fees  in  the  law 
is  almost  in  tuning  with  the  harmony  of^  the  poet's  verse.  Let  no  man 
be  bred  to  literature  alone  ;  for,  as  has  been  far  less  tndy  said  of  another 
occupation,  it  will  not  be  bread  to  him.  Fallacious  hopes,  bitter  disap- 
pointments, uncertain  rewards,  vile  impositions,  and  censure  and  slandter 
firom  the  oppressors,  are  their  lot,  as  sure  as  ever  they  put  pen  to  paper 
Ibr  publication,  or  risk  their  peace  of  mind  on  the  black,  black  sea  of 
printer's  ink.  With  a  fortune  to  sustain,  or  a  profession  to  stand  by,  it 
may  still  be  bad  enough ;  but  without  the  one  or  the  other,  it  is  as  looJish 
as  alchemy,  as  desperate  as  suicide.' — ^p.  39. 

There  is  quite  enough  in  the  volume  from  which  this  is  taken 
to  show  that  it  is  a  fallacious  excuse  for  an  ill  regulated  life. 
We  regret  that  so  much  must  be  said ;  but  truth  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  profession  to  which  Mr.  Jerdan  belongs  require 
that  it  should  be  said. 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  unpleasant  subject  into  which  the 
want  of  sincerity,  so  observable  in  autobiographies,  has  led  as, 
to  the  more  genial  task  of  noticing  a  few  of  the  livelier  topics 
referred  to  in  the  book  before  us.  It  is  too  early  to  pronounce 
a  decided  opinion  upon  it,  perhaps ;  but  judging  firom  the  first 
volume,  which  contains  a  great  deal  of  pleasing  gossip,  we  are 
disposed  to  consider  it  one  of  the  best  books  on  literary  society 
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twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  which  has  been  published  for  some 
time.  Its  author  numbered  among  his  friends  many  i;\ho  have 
earned  a  high  reputation.  Thomas  Wilde,  the  late  Lord  Chan- 
cellor as  we  have  already  observed,  was  one  of  these  ;  and  no 
one  will  peruse  the  tribute  paid  to  his  indomitable  energy  with- 
out a  feeling  of  high  satisfaction.  Wilde's  prospects  in  life  were 
by  no  means  such  as  to  make  him  an  object  of  envy  to  his  lite- 
rary associate,  when  the  two  met  on  summer  Sundays  to  regale 
themselves  on  ^  a  be-knighted  joint  of  roast  beef  in  the  so-called 
drawing  room  of  a  little  house  at  the  foot  of  Highgate  Hill.' 
He  was  of  humble  parentage,  his  father  being  an  attorney  in  a 
very  limited  sphere.  But  there  was  an  obstacle  of  a  far  more 
formidable  kind  in  the  way  of  his  success  at  the  bar — he  had 
an  impediment  in  his  speech,  which  produced  a  very  ludicrous 
efiect  whenever  he  attempted  to  discourse  at  any  length  or  with 
any  seriousness.  This  he  set  himself  to  overcome,  however, 
with  an  amount  of  energy  and  perseverance  perfectly  surprising, 
and  he  was  ultimately  successful.  The  methods  he  adopted 
to  resist  the  annoyance  of  this  defect,  and  to  get  rid  of  it 
altogether,  are  thus  described.  Such  instances  of  self-cure  are, 
•we  believe,  extremely  rare. 

*  He  would  stand  silent  till  he  had  composed  the  organs  of  sound  for 
the  distinct  articulation  of  what  he  desired  to  say  ;  and  by  the  skilful  and 
constant  application  of  this  inviolable  resolution,  he,  by  his  own  unaided 
and  untaught  efforts,  conquered  the  annoying  affection.  I  remember  his 
taking  me  to  some  dark  office  in  the  Inner  Temple-lane,  to  shew  mc 
filoomfield,  the  author  of  "  The  Farmer's  Boy,*'  who,  through  the  interest 
of  Capel  Lofft,  had  been  appointed  to  a  situation  for  some  distribution  of 
law  forms  administered  there.  The  excitement  caused  a  fit  of  stammer- 
ing to  come  on ;  and  there  he  stood,  dumb  as  a  statue,  for  several  minutes, 
till  he  had  forced  his  organization,  by  the  e£Port  of  will  over  physical 
defect,  to  perform  the  duty  he  demanded,  and  give  utterance  to  well- 
delivered  and  well-rounded  periods.  Such  a  self-cure  is  extremely  rare, 
and  in  this  case  was  nearly  perfect ;  for  the  only  remains  that  ever 
appeared  in  afler  years,  was  a  sb'ght,  occasional,  and  hardly  observable 
hesitation  when  pleading  at  the  bar.' — ^p.  45. 

The  present  Solicitor-General,  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  was  anotlier 
of  Mr.  Jerdan's  associates,  as  well  as  bis  younger  brother,  who, 
ambitious  of  histrionic  fame,  became  an  actor,  and  having  sig- 
nally failed,  shortly  afterwards  died  *  of  an  almost  broken 
heart.*  Among  the  smaller  celebrities  introduced  to  us  there  is  a 
curious  old  man  named  Proby,  whose  personal  appearance  and 
peculiarities  will  still  be  in  the  recollection  of  many  persons 
connected  with  literary  life  in  London.  He  was  a  reporter  for 
the  '  Morning  Chronicle,*  and  in  the  early  days  of  reporting  sat 
in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Lords^  and  afierwarda  wrote 
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reports  of  the  proceedings  without  taking  a  single  note — de- 
pending altogether  upon  his  memory,  which  was  marvellously 
retentive.     Mr.  Jerdan  gives  us  a  lively  sketch  of  him. 

*  Proby  had  never  been  out  of  London,  never  in  a  boat,  never  on  the 
back  of  a  horse.  To  the  end  of  bag-wigs  he  wore  a  bag ;  he  was  the  last 
inan  that  walked  with  a  cane  as  long  as  himself,  ultimately  exchanged  for 
an  umbrella,  which  he  was  never  seen  without,  in  wet  weather  or  dry ; 
yet  he  wrote  two  or  three  novels,  depicting  the  social  manners  of  the 
times  1  He  was  a  strange  feeder,  and  ruined  himself  in  eating  pastry  at 
the  confectioners'  shops ;  he  was  always  in  a  perspiration,  whence  George 
Colman  christened  him '  King  Porus,'  and  he  was  always  so  punctual  to  a 
minute,  that  when  he  arrived  in  sight  of  the  office  window,  the  hurry 
maed  to  be, — *  There's  Proby — ^it  is  half-past  two,' — and  yet  he  never  set 
his  watch.  If  ever  it  came  to  right  time  I  cannot  tell ;  but  if  you  asked 
him  what  o'clock  it  was,  he  would  look  at  it,  and  calculate  something  in 
this  sort,—*  I  am  twenty-six  minutes  past  seven — ^four,  twenty-one  from 
twelve  forty — it  is  just  three  minutes  past  three  V  Poor,  strange,  and 
ahnple,  yet  curiously-informed  Proby,  his  last  domicile  was  the  Lambeth 
parish  workhouse,  out  of  which  he  would  come  in  coarse  grey  garb,  and 
call  upon  his  friends  as  freely  and  unceremoniously  as  before,  to  the 
surprise  of  servants,  who  entei*tain  *  an  'orrid'  jealousy  of  paupers,  and 
who  could  not  comprehend  why  a  person  so  clad  was  shown  in.  The  last 
letter  I  had  from  him  spoke  exultingly  of  his  having  been  chosen  to  teach 
the  young  children  in  the  house  their  A,  B,  C,  which  conferred  some  extra 
accommodations  upon  him,  and  thanking  me  for  my  share  in  the  sub- 
scription of  a  few  pounds  in  the  year,  which  those  who  knew  him  in 
happier  days  put  together  to  purchase  such  comforts  as  his  humble  situa- 
tion could  admit.' — ^p.  167. 

Mr.  Jerdan  nan'aj^s  with  great  minuteness  the  assassination 
of  Mr.  Percival,  of  which  he  was  an  eye  witness,  and  describes 
the  appearance  and  conduct  of  the  assassin  Bellingham,  whom 
he  was  the  first  to  lay  hands  on,  with  a  distinctness  and  ampli- 
tude scarcely  necessaiy  at  this  late  day.  He  had  the  honour  of 
knowing  the  victim,  however,  and  that  circumstance,  taken  in 
connexion  with  a  proximity  to  him  which  would  have  been  fatal 
had  the  bullet  swerved  many  inches  from  its  course,  may  account 
for  a  lengthened  description  of  a  scene  which  has  been  so  often 
described.  Lord  Byron  is  also  mentioned  in  connexion  with 
a  sharp  review  which  appeared  in  the  *  Sun/  and  which,  but  for 
the  prudence  of  Mr.  Douglas  Kinnaird,  would  have  led  to  a 
hostile  meeting  between  its  editor  and  the  noble  poet  Mr. 
Jerdan's  connexion  with  the  daily  press  brought  him  into  contact 
with  persons  in  almost  every  grade  of  life,  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  by  no  means  chary  about  some  of  his  acquaintance, 
who  were  scarcely  so  creditable  as  those  we  have  already  men- 
tioned. His  tory  politics  and  his  position  as  editor  of  govern- 
ment newspapers,  brought  him  into  frequent  association  with 
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Ministers  and  their  parliamentary  supporters,  while  in  one 
instance  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  no  less  notorious  a  per- 
sonage than  Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Clarke,  at  the  very  time  that  all 
London  was  ringing  with  the  Duke  of  York's  affair,  and  while 
the  writer  himself  was,  hy  his  own  confession,  injuriously  affect- 
ing the  circulation  of  the  ^  Morning  Post'  by  his  remarks  upon 
her.  The  story  of  this  once  celebrated  personage  is  not  worth 
reviving,  but  the  reference  to  it  in  the  book  before  us  furnishes 
a  curious  illustration  of  the  means  adopted  to  gain  over  those 
who  were  disposed  to  animadvert  upon  her  personal  perform- 
ances with  any  degree  of  severity.  Mr.  Jerdan  confesses  that 
his  introduction  to  Mrs.  Clarke,  and  the  artillery  of  ^  wheedling,' 
confidential  secrets,  allurements,  prospects  of  advantage,  piquant 
familiarities,  recherchS  treats  and  lies,'  brought  to  bear  upon 
him,  had  the  desired  effect  to  a  certain  extent  They  did  in- 
duce him  to  moderate  the  tone  of  his  strictures.  His  moral 
firmness  was  never  strong  enough  to  resist  temptations  such  as 
these  at  any  time,  we  are  afraid,  and  if  he  placed  reliance  upon 
the  ^  prospects  of  advantage'  held  out  to  him  in  isuch  circum- 
stances, need  we  wonder  that  he  now  writes  in  such  a  melancholy 
strain  about  the  ^  £edlaoious  hopes,  bitter  disappointments,  and 
censure'  which  &1\  to  the  lot  of  literary  men  ? 

With  its  author's  visit  to  Paris  in  1814,  when  the  continent 
had  been  opened,  the  first  volume  of  the  autobiography  closes. 
A  long  appendix  follows,  in  which  a  poem  by  Hood  is  published 
for  the  first  time.  This  work,  which  we  do  not  mean  to  notice 
here,  is  entitled  '  Lamia,'  the  subject  being  similar  to  that  for 
which  Keats  chose  the  same  title.  It  will  add  very  little  to  the 
reputation  of  the  writer,  although  there  are  many  fine  passages 
to  be  found  in  it,  and  we  question  its  appropriateness  at  the 
end  of  a  book  like  the  one  before  as. 


Aet.  v. — Blaekiiane't  CkmmeiUaries  <m  tke  Lawi  qf  England. 

it  vols.    8vo. 

^  The  savage,'  says  Oibbon,  ^  who  hollows  a  tree,  inserts  a 
sharp  stone  into  a  wooden  handle,  or  applies  a  string  to  an 
elastic  branch,  becomes,  in  a  state  of  nature,  the  jost  proprietor 
of  the  canoe,  the  bow,  or  the  hatchet'  We  may  add,  that  in  a 
state  of  nature,  the  savage  dying,  would  probably  say  to  one 
and  another  around  him,  <  This  is  yours,  that  yours ;'  and  if  a 
scramble  ensued,  the  legatees  would  have  the  immense  advan- 
tage of  a  claim  manifestly  reasonable,  and  be  jostifiad  in  de- 
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fending  their  right  by  the  uplifted  tomahawk.  In  civilized 
society,  no  such  scrambling  is  allowed;  and  society  must, 
therefore,  in  lieu  of  that  right  which  it  takes  away,  secure  to 
the  legatee  the  sure  and  peaceful  possession  of  the  gifts  made 
to  him  by  the  departed.  The  right  to  bequeath  property  is 
clearly  a  corollary  of  the  right  of  property ;  for  he  who  possesses 
it  may,  because  it  is  his  own,  sell  it  or  give  it  away.  A  bequest 
is  simply  a  dying  gift ;  and  a  testamentary  bequest  is  that  gift 
sufficiently  attested,  so  that  there  may  be  the  means  of  proving 
the  donation,  when  the  donor  can  no  more  be  questioned  con* 
ceming  it.  While,  however,  the  right  of  property,  and  the  right 
of  the  owner  to  bequeath  it,  are  considered  by  all  intelligent 
and  right-minded  men  as  settled  points ;  the  extent  of  the  latter 
right,  or,  in  other  words,  the  legitimate  limits  of  testamentary 
bequests,  is  still  an  open  question,  to  which  we  propose  td 
devote  a  few  pages. 

'  Testaments  are  of  very  high  antiquity.  We  find  them  in  use  among 
the  ancient  Hebrews.  .  .  .  Solon  was  the  first  legislator  that  intro* 
duced  wills  into  Athens,  but  in  many  other  parts  of  Greece  they  were 
totally  discountenanced.  In  Eome  they  were  unknown  till  the  hiws  of 
the  twelve  tables  were  compiled,  which  first  gave  the  right  of  bequeath* 
ing ;  and  among  the  northern  nations,  particularly  among  the  Germans, 
testaments  were  not  received  into  use.  And  this  variety  may  serve  to 
evince,  that  the  right  of  making  wills,  and  disposing  of  property  after 
death,  is  merely  a  creature  of  the  civil  state,  which  has  permitted  it  in 
some  countries  and  denied  it  in  others ;  and  even  where  it  is  permitted 
Jby  law,  it  is  subjected  to  different  formalities  and  restrictions  in  almost 
every  nation  under  heaven.' — Bk.  ii.  c.  32. 

Purposely  avoiding  the  minutisB  of  the  subject,  we  propose 
to  seek  an  answer  to  the  three  following  questions: — Ought 
man  to  have  the  power  of  bequeathing  landed  as  well  as  personal 
property  f  Supposing  this  conceded  to  him,  Ought  he  to  haoe 
the  power  of  bequeathing  all  his  property  to  whomsoever  he  willf 
And,  Ought  society,  besides  securing  the  transfer  of  the  property^ 
to  undertake  to  carry  out  the  wishes  of  the  testator ^  as  to  the  subse^ 
quent  uses  of  that  property  f 

It  is  often  assumed  that  an  essential  distinction  exists  be* 
tween  land  and  all  other  commodities,  considered  as  property ; 
so  that,  while  the  possessor  of  a  house  or  a  five-pound  note 
holds  it  by  a  natural  right — always  supposing  him  to  have 
obtained  it  honestly — the  owner  of  land  holds  it  by  the  ac- 
qniescence  of  society,  rather  than  by  a  tenure  which  will  bear 
Tigid  scrutiny.  We  have  been  amazed  at  the  easy  assumption 
that  the  foundations  on  which  landed  property  rests  are  pre- 
carious. There  seems  to  be  a  rather  prevalent  opinion,  that 
land  belongs  to  the  community  in  some  other  sense  than  other 
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things  do  ;  and  that  other  kinds  of  property,  houses  and  car- 
riages, for  example,  belong  to  individuals  in  some  sense  in 
n^'hich  land  does  not.  Probably  the  more  intelligent  and  honest 
"Writers,  who  are  throwing  out  vagnc  hints  to  this  effect,  would 
recoil  witli  horror  from  the  idea  of  depriving  the  present  pro- 
prietors of  the  land  which  they  have  obtained  by  heirship  or 
purchase ;  but  would  desire  for  the  future,  not  only  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  laws  which  encourage  the  accumulation  of  landed 
property,  but  also  the  enactment  of  other  laws  which  would 
prevent  such  accumulation.  If  we  understand  them,  they  would 
at  least  place  restrictions  on  man  as  the  owner  of  a  field  which 
they  would  not  impose  on  him  as  the  owner  of  a  house  or  a 
printing-press. 

In  one  part  of  the  British  dominions,  where  the  old  Norman 
laws  still  prevail,  such  a  distinction  between  landed  and  ])cr- 
sonal  property  is  in  force.  The  owner  is  permitted  to  l>equeuth 
the  latter,  but  not  the  former.  While  he  lives,  he  can  give 
away  bis  land  at  his  pleasure,  or  sell  it,  and  dispose  of  the 
proceeds  according  to  his  judgment  or  his  caprice ;  but  if  he  die 
seized  of  it,  the  law  undertakes  its  appropriation,  dividing  it 
among  his  children  or  nearest  heirs.  The  design  of  this  law 
is,  the  prevention  of  the  undue  enlargement  of  landed  estates ; 
an  object  certainly  of  very  high  importance  in  a  territory'  so 
limited  as  tlie  Channel  islands ;  but  it  docs  not  follow  that  it  is 
incumbent  or  wise  to  compass  that  object  by  means  of  law. 

We  can,  perhaps,  conceive  of  a  case  in  which  the  well-known 
rule — lex  suprema  sabis  populi — would  justify  this  limitation  of 
testamentary  bequests ;  but  tlie  case  we  submit  would  be  an 
exceptional  one.  As  a  general  rule,  it  is  to  be  condemned, 
because  no  necessity  has  been  shown  for  it ;  condemned,  there* 
fore,  w  ith  a  thousand  othor  examples  of  over-governing.  Pro- 
perty should,  we  grant,  circulate  freely ;  like  water,  if  it  be* 
come  stagnant,  it  becomes  mischievous ;  but  if  there  be  perfect 
freedom  of  barter  and  sale,  it  will  so  circulate,  as  is  manifest 
from  the  ingenious  devices  to  which  the  aristocracy  of  England 
have  recourse  in  order  to  keep  it  stationary.  It  will  be  tinM 
enough  to  have  laws  to  force  the  division  of  landed  propeitjr, 
when  it  has  been  found  in  practice  that  the  necessities  and 
convenience  of  society  arc  not  of  themselves  sufficient  to  insure 
the  result  desired. 

The  restriction  is  objectionable,  also,  because  it  is  proVaUj 
sought  on  the  ground  of  a  distinction  between  landed  and  otber 
possessions,  which  cannot  be  sustained.  The  land,  it  is  said, 
IS  the  gift  of  God  ;  a  house,  or  a  gannent,  the  creation  of  man. 
Allowing  the  distinction,  the  reader  will  perceive,  that  it  is  mH 
the  land  as  given  by  God,  which  the  possessor  is  forbidden  to 
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bequeath,  but  that  land  as  it  has  been  cultivated  by  man.  The 
stones  and  the  wood  of  which  a  house  is  built  are  as  truly  the 
gift  of  God  as  the  soil;  but  the  builder,  by  shaping  and 
arranging,  and  cementing  them,  has  given  them  a  value  increased 
a  hundred  fold*  A  similar  remark  applies  to  the  land*. 
Where  it  exists  as  God  gave  it — for  example,  in  the  prairies  of 
America  or  of  Australia — no  man  dreams  of  a  law  to  compel  its 
division.  Legislation  aims  rather  at  accumulation.  An  acre 
of  land  in  its  wild  state  may  be  worth  half-a-crown.  Cultiva- 
tion and  population  make  it  worth  a  hundred  pounds.  Why 
the  half-crown  should  not  be  given  by  will  is  not  apparent,  and 
surely  it  is  unreasonable  to  subject  the  ninety-nine  pounds 
seventeen  and  sixpence  to  such  limitation.  The  Norman  law 
of  inheritance,  which  has  been  explained,  is  therefore,  we  sub- 
mit, unsound  in  principle,  and  a  law  for  which  no  necessity  has 
been  shown. 

Taking  it,  then,  for  proved,  that  a  limitation  of  testamentary 
bequests  cannot  be  based  upon  varieties  in  the  species  of  pro- 
perty possessed,  ought  man  to  have  the  unrestricted  power  of 
bequeathing  his  whole  property  at  his  pleasure  f 

Among  the  Romans  the  power  of  a  father  over  his  children 
was  absolute  and  perpetual :  absolute,  for  in  his  father's  house 
the  son,  in  his  adult  age,  was  *  a  mere  thing/  his  property  being 
his  father's,  who  could  also  sell,  or  punish,  or  kill  him  at  his 
pleasure ;  perpetual,  for  it  terminated  only  with  the  death  of 
the  father,  during  whose  life  the  son,  though  he  became  consul, 
remained  in  the  bonds  of  filial  subjection.  And  though  the  law 
was  mitigated  with  the  inci*ease  of  civilization,  it  continued  to 
the  very  last  distinguished  by  singular  sternness ;  for  it  is 
affirmed  in  the  Justinian  code  that  there  are  no  other  men  who 
have  such  power  over  their  children  as  Roman  citizens.* 
For  this  stringency  in  the  law  in  relation  to  their  persons,  the 
Roman  youth  found  a  slight  compensation  in  the  law  of  inherit- 
ance. 

*  The  jurisprudence  of  the  Romans/  says  Gibbon,  *  appears  to  have 
deviated  from  the  equality  of  nature,  much  less  than  the  Jewish,  the 
Athenian,  or  the  English  institutions.  On  the  death  of  a  citizen,  all  his 
descendants,  unless  they  were  already  freed  from  his  paternal  power,  were 
called  to  the  inheritance  of  his  possessions.  The  insolent  prerogative  of 
primogeniture  was  unknown ;  the  two  sexes  were  placed  on  a  just  level ; 
all  the  sons  and  daughters  were  entitled  to  an  equal  portion  of  the  patri- 
monial estate ;  and  if  any  of  the  sons  had  been  intercepted  by  a  prema- 
ture death,  his  person  was  represented,  and  his  share  was  divided  by  hiB 
surviving  children.  On  the  failure  of  the  direct  line,  the  right  of  succes* 
sion  must  diverge  to  the  collateral  branches.' 

•  Gibbon^s  <  Decline  and  Fall/  c.  44. 
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In  the  early  times  of  the  Roman  state,  the  inheritance  was  so 
determined  by  heirship,  and  not  by  will,  that  a  citizen  was 
compelled  to  show  cause  for  departing  from  the  rule  of  heirship ; 
and  if  he  had  failed  to  do  this,  the  will  was  invalid.  By  the 
laws  of  Justinian,  neither  son  nor  daughter  could  be  disinherited, 
excepting  for  certain  crimes,  and  unless  the  offence  were  spe- 
cified in  the  will.  And  further,  unless  a  fourth  part  of  the 
inheritance  were  secured  to  the  children,  they  might  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  father  to  the  judgment  of  the  magis- 
trate, such  fourth  part,  moreover,  being  payable  before  the 
legacies ;  so  that  if  the  estate  were  not  found  commensurate 
with  the  testament,  the  deiSciency  fell  upon  the  legatees,  not  the 
heirs. 

At  Athens,  a  childless  father  only  could  make  a  will. 

And  English  law  has  recognised  very  considerable  limitations 
to  testamentary  bequests : — 

'  By  the  common  law,  as  it  stood  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  a  man's 
goods  were  to  be  divided  into  three  equal  parts,  of  which  one  went  to  his 
heirs  or  lineal  descendants,  another  to  his  wife,  and  the  third  was  at  his 
own  disposal ;  or  if  he  died  without  a  wife,  he  might  then  dispose  of  one 
moiety,  and  the  other  went  to  his  children  ;  and  so  e  converao,  if  he  had 
no  children,  the  wife  was  entitled  to  one  moiety,  and  he  might  bequeath 
the  other ;  but,  if  he  died  without  either  wife  or  issue,  the  whole  was  at 
his  own  disposal.  This  continued  to  be  the  law  of  the  land  at  the  time  of 
Magna  Charta.  In  the  reign  of  King  Edward  III.,  this  right  of  the 
wife  and  children  was  still  held  to  be  the  universal  or  common  law. 
Sir  Henry  Finch  lays  it  down  expressly,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
to  be  the  general  law  of  the  land.  But  this  law  is  at  present  altered  by 
imperceptible  degrees,  and  the  deceased  may  now  by  will  bequeath  the 
whole  of  his  goods  and  chattels,  though  we  cannot  trace  ont  when  first 
this  alteration  began.' — Bk.  ii.  c.  32. 

Our  present  inquiry  is,  whether  any  such  limitations  as  have 
been  described  ought  to  be  imposed  by  law.  We  vrill  assume 
that  where  there  is  neither  wife  nor  child,  a  man  should  be  left 
to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own.  In  the  case  of  a  wife,  we 
submit  that  this  power  ought  to  be  limited.  During  her  hus- 
band's life  she  helps  to  obtain,  or  assists  him  in  the  care  and  due 
appropriation  of,  his  property  ;  and  has  a  legal,  founded  on  an 
obviously  natural  right  to  alimony.  She  is,  in  truth,  a  sharer 
in  her  husband's  property  equitably  and  legally ;  and  the  limi- 
tation, therefore,  of  the  husband's  power  of  bequest,  so  far  as  to 
forbid  him  to  alienate  all  his  possessions  from  his  widow,  is  not 
a  limitation  of  the  rights  of  property,  but  the  assertion  of  them. 

In  the  case  of  children,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  father  is  the 
means  of  bringing  them  into  existence ;  that  if  he  have  property, 
by  means  of  it  he  places  them,  from  infancy,  in  a  peculiar  posi- 
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tipn  in  society ;  aud  that  he  ought  not  to  be  allowed  to  do  them 
tbe  injustice  of  capriciously  leaving  them  in  poverty. 

Still  we  apprehend  it  were  wise  to  leave  the  control  of  the 
fitlher  over  his  property  absolute.  As  a  counterpoise  to  the 
sopposed  claim  of  the  child,  it  were  easy  to  plead  the  trouble 
ana  expense  he  has  entailed  on  the  parent  By  the  rule  of 
aflTection^  the  children's  claim  takes  precedence  of  every  other ; 
but  that  rule  the  law  cannot  properly  pretend  to  enforce ;  and 
if  the  plea  of  equity  be  put  in,  it  is  barred  by  the  considerations 
already  advanced.  Indeed,  justice  and  expediency  seem  alike 
to  condemn  the  limitation  of  the  father's  power  of  bequest: 
justice,  for  if  the  child  have  given  to  him  a  legal  hold  on  the 
property  of  the  father,  he  is,  without  the  consent  of  the  owner^ 
made  the  proprietor  of  that  which  he  has  not  helped  to  obtain, 
and  of  which  he  may  be  wholly  undeserving ;  while  the  mis- 
chievous indiscretion  is  committed  of  rendering  him  independent 
of  his  natiural  governors ;  expediency,  for  in  England,  where 
the  power  of  bequest  is  unlimited,  we  never  hear  of  the  caprici- 
ons  disinheritance  of  children  on  behalf  of  stmngers.  The 
intensely  strong  ties  of  natural  affection,  combined  with  the 
wish  which  every  man  feels  to  act  rightly  when  he  is  about  to 
die,  afford  a  sufficient  guarantee  for  the  pecuniary  interests 
of  children  in  the  testamentary  arrangements  of  their  parents^ 
a  guarantee  unincumbered  by  the  dangers  which  a  legal  pro- 
vision would  create. 

First  ascertaining,  then,  what  share  of  the  husband's  posses- 
sions can  fairly  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  wife,  and  of 
which,  as  he  has  not  the  right,  he  ought  not  to  have  the  power, 
to  deprive  her,  there  should,  we  apprehend,  be  secured  to  him 
the  absolute  power  of  bequeathing,  at  his  pleasure,  every  other 
shilling  he  may  be  seized  of  at  the  time  of  his  decease. 

The  third  question  yet  remains.  Ought  society,  besides  secur^ 
ing  the  transfer  of  the  property,  to  undertake  to  carry  out  the  wishes 
of  the  testator  as  to  the  subsequent  uses  of  that  property  f 

*  By  the  Roman  law,'  says  Gibbon,  *  the  power  of  the 
testator  expired  with  the  acceptance  of  the  testament,  each 
Roman  of  mature  age  and  discretion  acquiring  the  absolute 
dominion  of  his  inheritance ;  and  the  simplicity  of  the  civil  law 
was  never  clouded  by  the  long  and  intricate  entails  which  con- 
fine the  happiness  and  freedom  of  unborn  generations.'  Eng- 
lish law  adopts  the  very  opposite  principle.  It  allows  a  testator 
to  affix  almost  any  project  to  the  property  he  is  leaving  behind 
him,  and  undertakes  to  render  the  property  the  means  of  carry- 
ing out  such  project  in  perpetuity.  Is  this  right  ?  We  appre- 
hend not,  and  that  the  Roman  principle  is  the  sound  one. 

The  present  state  of  English  law  is  obviously  inconsistent 
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It  will  not  ensure  to  man  the  fulfilment  of  any  wish  he  may 
have  as  to  the  appropriation  of  his  property^  but  only  of  such 
wish  as  the  state  may  deem  legitimate.  If  the  purpose  be  in 
the  judgment  of  the  state  immoral,  though  the  donor  should 
have  deemed  it  most  saored,  the  bequest  is  void ;  and  it  has 
been  ruled  that  a  will  may  be  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  absur- 
dity. Either  the  state  has  not  gone  £eir  enough,  or  it  has  gone 
too  far.  If  it  assume  to  judge  in  some  cases  whether  the  be- 
quest is  for  the  good  of  society,  it  should  exercise  such  judg- 
ment in  all  cases ;  if  not  in  all,  then  in  none.  If  it  is  to  enter 
on  this  sphere  of  moral  judgment,  it  should  compass  it ;  if  it  do 
not  compass,  it  should  not  touch,  it.  The  endowment  of  all 
religious  sects  is  the  logical  sequence  of  the  position  in  which 
the .  English  government  now  stands  in  relation  to  national 
endowments :  the  office  of  judge  of  the  utility  of  all  wills,  the 
logical  sequence  of  its  present  position  in  relation  to  testamen- 
tary bequests.  The  dictate  of  truth  in  both  cases  is,  neither  to 
stand  still  nor  to  advance,  but  to  undo  that  which  has  been 
done.  At  present,  if  a  wealthy  man  leave  ten  thousand  pounds 
for  the  spread  of  socinianism,  the  state  undertakes  to  use  that 
sum  for  that  purpose ;  but  if  it  be  bequeathed  for  the  promulga- 
tion of  atheism,  the  state  refuses  to  execute  the  trust.  We 
submit  that  it  would  be  wise  in  the  state  to  escape  from  this 
and  similar  inconsistencies  by  declining  all  trusteeship,  and 
undertaking  only  to  insure  the  transfer  of  the  property  with  all 
its  powers,  from  the  deceased  to  the  donee. 

Especially  as,  by  the  existing  system,  the  community  suffers 
itself  to  be  fettered  by  limitations  to  which  the  individuals 
composing  that  community  would  scorn  to  submit.  They  who 
leave  property  by  will,  seldom  permit  the  first  testament  to  be 
final.  Their  opinions  change,  their  circumstances  also,  and 
the  circumstances  of  those  around  them.  Man  is  far  from 
possessing  infallibility  in  his  judgment  of  the  present,  and  to 
prescience  he  can  make  no  pretension.  Were  a  testator  to  live 
ten  years  longer  than  he  does,  it  is  highly  probable  that  what 
proves  to  be  his  last  will,  would  not  be  the  last ;  and  if  there- 
fore society  will  accept  at  the  hands  of  a  dying  man  the  power 
of  appropriating  his  property,  it  ought  to  possess  the  correla- 
tive power  which  the  owner  would  never  have  surrendered,  of 
changing  its  appropriation.  No  wise  man,  at  the  age  of  thirty, 
would  so  tie  up  his  property  that  without  extreme  difficulty  he 
could  not  in  after  life  alter  the  use  of  it.  He  woidd  say  '  No  ! 
I  wish  to  have  the  power  of  using  it  according  to  changes 
which  may  arise,  but  which  I  cannot  foresee.'  Why  should 
society  subject  itself  to  the  bondage  which  the  individual  would 
not  endure  ? 
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,i  \V!e  robject,  further,  to  the  English  power  of  entailing  pro- 
Pfsr^y  as  a  robbery  of  the  existing  generation.  The  earth  and 
ilfl  (incurease  God  has  given  to  the  children  of  men — that  is,  to 
tbe  living  generation.  Why  should  the  present  race  suffer  its 
haoUiigo  to  be  curtailed  by  the  intermeddling  of  the  dead  ?  Let 
man  during  his  mortal  existence  plant  or  pluck  up,  build  or 
poll  down,  buy  or  sell ;  but  why  is  he,  who  has  been  in  his 
grave  a  century,  to  determine  for  what  purpose  the  land  shall 
yield  its  increase,  and  the  house  its  rental  ?  We  respect  the 
memory  of  the  dead,  but  we  do  not  think  it  is  their  province  to 
have  the  control  of  our  gold  and  our  fields.  Manifestly,  if  the 
principle  were  carried  out  to  its  full  extent,  the  existing  gene- 
ration^  the  gods  of  the  scene,  would  have  no  power  at  all :  the 
domioiou  conferred  by  the  Creator  would  be  lost,  and  they 
would  be  reduced  to  mere  stewards  of  the  dead.  The  true 
lords  of  the  soil  would  be  those  who  had  taken  bodily  posses- 
sioa  of  it  by  descending  to  the  grave,  and  all  the  living  would 
be- but  tenants  at  their  will.  We  deny  the  right  of  the  dead  to 
detenmne  the  expenditure  of  a  single  halfpenny, 

A  vicious  principle  brings  its  own  punishment,  and  so  works 
out  its  own  cure ;  and  there  is  some  hope  that  Englishmen  will 
at  length  be  driven  to  abandon  their  present  testamentary 
system^  by  the  difficulties  in  which  it  involves  them  ;  for  these 
are  many  and  great,  and  they  arise  from  the  law  of  bequest, 
both  directly  and  indirectly.  Indeed,  it  would  be  both  difficult 
and  tedious  to  trace  out  the  various  modes  in  which  the  substi- 
tution of  the  Roman  for  the  English  law  of  inheritance  would 
simplify  our  national  movements,  exchanging  the  labyrinths  we 
are  now  doomed  to  thread,  for  straight  paths.  A  few  of  the 
more  salient  points  only  can  we  attempt  to  indicate. 

£very  community  will  be  naturally  desirous  that  no  laws 
should  be  enacted  which  would  retard  the  physical  improve- 
ment of  its  territory.  And  though  a  government  cannot  inter- 
meddle with  a  proprietor  so  long  as  he  does  not  injure  his 
neighbour,  albeit  he  should  wholly  mismanage  his  estate, 
beoause  tbe  interference  would  involve  greater  evils  than  it 
would  remedy,  it  cannot  be  wise  in  a  government  to  undertake 
to  execute  the  schemes  of  the  dead,  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
these  directly  tend  to  a  waste  of  property,  and  the  obstruction 
of  improvement.  Now,  it  is  notorious  that  trustees  have,  as 
compared  with  owners,  but  a  slight  interest  in  the  management 
of  estates,  and  by  that  power  of  devising  we  are  now  calling  in 
question,  a  very  large  amount  of  property  is  continually  kept 
under  such  careless  guardianship.  Look  to  the  leased  estates 
of  the  church,  to  the  reports  of  the  commissioners  of  charities, 
to  collegiate  estates,  to  property  in  general  held  on  similar  con- 
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ditions,  and  what  can  be  more  manifest  than  the  great  public 
waste  incurred?  The  land  so  held  is  the  last  to  exhibit 
agricultural  improvements;  cities  existing  under  this  tenure 
always  appear  as  in  a  state  of  dotage ;  if  a  house  in  a  street 
be  half  a  century  out  of  date,  the  phenomenon  is  fully  ex- 
plained when  we  are  told  that  it  is  an  endowment :  and  thus 
does  the  nation  pay  a  well-deserved  penalty  for  intermeddling 
with  matters  that  belong  not  to  it. 

The  want  of  simplicity  in  English  law,  and  its  unsearchable 
involutions,  are  a  standing  reproach.  All  admit  the  evil,  yet 
where  the  gigantic  industry  to  work  the  cure  is  to  be  found  no 
one  knows.  The  most  inscrutable  of  these  cycles  and 
epicycles  are  generated  by  the  law  of  entail.  *  It  is  the  landed 
property  of  the  gentry,  with  its  long  and  voluminous  train  of 
descents  and  conveyances,  settlements,  entails,  and  incum- 
brances, that  forms  the  most  intricate  and  most  extensive 
object  of  legal  knowledge.' — (Introd.  sec.  I.)  Regard  the  earth 
as  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  our  astronomical  theory  must 
be  complex  in  the  extreme.  Regard  the  sun  as  the  centre  of 
the  solar  system,  and  the  theory  is  at  once  and  fully  simplified. 
Let  property  be  left  to  its  natural  course  of  descent,  and  our 
laws  to  secure  its  transmission  need  be  but  few,  and  those  of 
the  plainest  kind.  You  have  to  legislate  only  for  existing  facts. 
But  if  you  are  to  legislate  for  all  futurity,  with  all  its  contin- 
gencies, the  laws  must  of  necessity  be  past  finding  out 

The  main  reason  why  the  English  law  of  bequest  is  valued, 
is  its  obvious  adaptation  to  perpetuate  the  families,  or  rather 
the  titles,  of  the  nobility.  Their  estates  are  entailed,  and  in 
almost  every  imaginable  way.  A  rich  man,  for  example,  may 
choose  to  settle  two  vast  estates  on  his  son,  with  this  condition 
annexed  :  that  one  of  them  shall  be  held  for  ever  in  tail  male^  and 
the  other  in  tail  female.  We  can  suppose  that  son  to  have  an  only 
child,  a  daughter ;  and  that  daughter  to  have  an  only  child,  a 
ton.  This  son,  the  great-grandson  and  only  lineal  descendant 
of  the  testator,  can  inherit  neither  of  the  estates,  but  they  must 
pass  away  from  him  to  other  heirs,  however  remote.  He  loses 
One  of  them  because  his  mother  had  the  misfortune  to  be  a 
woman,  and  the  other  because  he  has  the  misfortune  to  be  a 
man.  And  if  this  should  be  treated  as  an  hypothesis  only,  it 
is  certain  that  startling  and  distressing  exemplifications  of  the 
working  of  our  testamentary  system  are  frequently  arising. 
Thus  the  late  Earl  of  Montague  had  most  extensive  posses- 
sions, and  a  large  family,  who  were,  however,  all  guilty  of  the 
crime  of  being  daughters,  and  were  therefore  all  disinherited  by 
the  decision,  not  of  their  father,  but  of  some  ancestor  or  ancestors 
whom  neither  they  nor  he  ever  saw.     The  yn^^mnn  inequality 
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thus  introdaced  into  families,  the  miserable  position  of  daugfateini 
and  younger  sons,  and  the  expense  thrown  upon  the  countrj  of 
maintaining,  by  a  vast  system  of  sinecures,  a  large  proportion  of 
these  foundlings,  may  well  lead  us  to  suspect  that  the  system 
of  entail  itself  is  essentially  vicious.  Men  do  not  gather  thistles 
from  the  fig-tree,  nor  briers  from  the  vine. 

The  perpetuity  of  possession  and  appropriation  at  which 
English  law  now  aims  is  generally  defeated  by  the  very  means 
it  employs  to  secure  its  purpose.     Is  the  object  of  man  to  build 
up  his  family?     He  succeeds  only  in  building  up  one  member 
or  a  family,  by  doing  injustice  to  all  the  other  members  in  each 
successive  generation  ;  and  the  one  member  who  becomes  the 
heir,  ceases  generally  at  no  distant  time  to  be  the  offspring  of 
the  testator.      By   the   failure   of  issue,   or  the   accident  of 
daughters,  the  inheritance  passes  to  strangers.    His  own  family, 
if  it  do  not  become  extinct,  is  blended  in  the  general  mass  of 
Society,  and   overshadowed  and  oppressed   by  means  of  the 
entails  he  creates.     Is  an  estate  bequeathed  to  endow  in  per- 
petuity, not  a  name,  but  an  opinion  ;  not  a  title,  but  a  sect  ?     It 
seems  to  be  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  such  a  bequest  to  embalm 
the  opinion  if  it  be  erroneous,  and  to  suck  out  its  very  life- 
blood  if  it  be  true.     Take  away  the  glebes  and  rent^charges, 
and  the  Episcopalians  of  England  would  at  once  soar  from  the 
degradation  of  a  worldly  corporation  into  the  majesty  and  life 
of  the  Christian  kingdom.     Relieve  many  a  dissenting  con- 
gregation of  the  mis^en  bounty  which  has  endowed  it,  and  it 
wonld  exchange  the  corruption  and  inertness  of  pauperism  for 
the  vigour  and  health  of  self-dependence.     And  if   in  some 
eases  the  endowments  do  not  appear  to  be  only  evil,  but  to 
serve   some   useful   purpose,   yet    are    they    ever    subject   to 
a  special  liability  to  abuse ;  while  in  these  cases  of  seeming 
vdhty  they  would  probably  be  needless  but  for  the  existence 
of    some     kindred    and    contiguons    mischie£      A  Christian 
diorch  is,  by  such  artificial  aid,   sustained  in  a  village,  where, 
vrithont  that  support,  it  must  be  dissolved.     But  were  there  no 
state-church  in  that  village,  it  woald  probably  contain,  as  it 
oaght,  but  one  church,  and  that  self-supporting ;  and  if  other- 
irise,  the  inhabitants  being  so  sehismatical  that  they  could  not 
be  content  with  one  church,  it  surely  would  not  be  desirable  to 
mnrse  that  spirit  of  schism  by  endowments. 

We  reach,  then,  the  conclusion,  that  it  is  wise  and  expedient 
tfiat  Government  should  ensure  the  transfer  of  property  accord- 
ing to  the  will  of  the  testator,  but  should  peremptorily  decline 
to  be  responsible  for  its  appropriation.  If  men  wish  to  build 
en  hospital,  or  a  meeting-house,  or  a  club-house,  let  them  do 
so,  and  leave  to  their  successors  all  the  powers  they  themselves 
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possess;  or,  to  quote  again  the  sentiment  of  Gibbon,  let  the 
power  of  the  testator  expire  with  the  acceptance  of  the  tebta- 
ment,  each  Briton  of  mature  age  and  discretion  acquii  ing  the 
absolute  dominion  of  his  inheritance ;  and  let  not  the  simplicity 
of  law  be  clouded  by  the  long  and  intricate  entails  which  confmu 
the  happiness  and  freedom  of  unborn  generations. 


Abt.  VI. — 1.  The  Grenville  Papers;  being  the  Correspondence  of  RicJiard 
Grenville,  Earl  Teinple^  K,G,,  and  the  Right  Hon.  George  Grenville, 
their  Friends  and  Contemporaries,  Now  first  pubhshed  from  the 
original  MSS.  formerly  preserved  at  Stowe.  Edited  with  Notes, 
by  William  James  Smith,  Esq.  2  vols.  8vo.  London :  John 
^lurray. 

2.  Memoirs  qf  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham  and  his  Contemporaries,  AVith 
original  Letters  and  Docimients,  now  first  published.  By  George 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Albemarle.  In  two  volumes,  8vo.  London  : 
llichai'd  Bentley. 

Until  recently,  our  historical  literature  of  the  last  centuiy  has 
been  very  scanty  and  incomplete.  Even  intelligent  men  have 
known  little  of  what  occurred  from  1G88  to  the  brealing-out  of 
the  first  French  revolution.  A  few  names  are  familiar  to  English 
ears ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  interval  which  elapsed  from  the 
accession  of  the  house  of  Hanover  to  the  period  we  have  named, 
has  been  devoid  of  personal  interest,  unoccupied  either  by  men 
or  incidents  capable  of  awakening  enthusiasm,  or  of  perpetuat- 
ing their  memory.  The  intrigues  and  unscrupulous  ambition 
of  Bolingbroke,  the  administrative  talents  and  corrupting  policy 
of  Walpole,  the  worn-out  cliqueship  of  the  great  whig  houses, 
the  effete  officialism  of  Newcastle,  the  imperious  and  haughty 
dictatorship  of  Chatham,  the  ser^^lity  of  Bute,  the  courtly  syco- 
phancy of '  the  king's  friends,'  the  unpopularity  of  the  first  and 
secona  George,  and  the  stolid  obstinacy  and  despotic  temper  of 
the  third,  lie  on  the  surface  of  our  history,  and  arc  known,  though 
vaguely  and  with  much  misapprehension,  by  all  well-read 
Englishmen.  These  are  the  prominent  objects  on  the  political 
canvas,  and  even  their  features  are  but  imperfectly  sketched.  Of 
the  remainder  scarcely  anything  is  known.  Their  very  features 
are  distorted ;  they  appear  only  in  groups,  and  fail,  in  conse- 
quence, to  produce  any  permanent  individual  impression. 
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The  same  remark  holds  good  in  reference  to  the  more  im- 
portant transactions  of  the  period.  In  illustration,  we  may 
ftddace  the  revolt  of  the  North  American  colonies.  It  is  only 
of  late  that  the  origin,  grounds,  and  course  of  this  momentous 
erent  are  beginning  to  be  known.  Even  yet  there  is  much 
to  be  learned  respecting  it.  Immediately  before  the  French 
revolution,  it  was  lost  sight  of  amid  the  greater  turbulence  and 
more  terrible  incidents  of  that  tragedy.  This  may  account,  in 
part,  but  it  does  not  account  wholly,  for  the  apathy  with  which 
the  American  struggle  has  been  regarded.  The  period  in  question, 
with  brief  and  fitful  exceptions,  is  remembered  with  humiliation 
and  shame.  It  was  a  season  of  *  dwarfish  talents  and  gigantic 
Tices,  in  which  political  delinquency  reached  its  lowest  depth, 
in  which  patriotism  was  but  a  name,  pelf  and  power  the  stimu- 
lants of  ambition,  and  mediocrity  of  talent,  coupled  with  party 
paaston,  sullied  our  national  honor,  and  endangered  our  very 
liberties.  No  wonder,  therefore,  that  our  countrymen  turn 
from  it  with  disgust.  What  they  know  of  the  men  and  the 
occurrences  of  that  day  is  deeply  mortifying  to  their  pride,  and 
thej  may  well  plead,  to  be  excused  from  a  closer  and  more  scru- 
tinizing glance.  Where  the  little  they  do  know  is  so  repulsive 
and  humiliating,  it  is  no  marvel  that  they  decline  the  labor 
required  in  order  to  a  more  intimate  acquaintance.  And  yet  it 
is  not  wise  to  yield  to  this  impulse.  There  is  much  to  be  learned 
from  the  period  in  question.  If  it  does  not  furnish  many  exam- 
ples it  holds  out  ample  warnings.  It  shows,  at  least,  what 
statesmen  and  politics  may  become  when  not  controlled  by  a 
hf^althful  popular  influence,  and  thus  deepens  the  conviction 
urbich  every  page  of  our  histoiy  produces,  that  there  is  no  secu- 
rity for  freedom,  no  effectual  guard  against  corruption  and 
tvranny,  but  in  the  intelligence,  virtue,  and  political  activity  of 
the  people. 

It  is  a  hopeful  sign,  and  one  in  which  we  much  rejoice,  that 
the  materials  for  an  enlightened  estimate  of  this  period  have 
been  recently  greatly  increased.  The  Walpole,  Chatham,  Burke, 
and  Bedford  Con-espondence,  with  several  Biographies,  and  the 
volumes  now  before  us,  have  cleared  up  many  difficulties  which 
were  previously  impenetrable,  and  have  set  in  a  just  light  the 
character  both  of  actions  and  of  men,  about  which  much  misap^ 
prehension  had  existed.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  too  much  to  say, 
that  on  some  points  we  are  more  competent  to  form  an  impar- 
dal  and  sound  judgment  than  even  the  contemporaries  of  the 
men  to  whom  we  refer.  This  advantage  is  gained  at  some  cost, 
yet  we  estimate  the  former  so  highly  that  we  are  quite  willing  to 
pay  the  latter.  The  Correspondejice  which  has  been  given  to  the 
world,  while  containing  much  that  is  valuable,  contains  also 
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much    that    is    worthless    or    trifling.     There  is  chaff  mixed 
with  the   wheat;    and  he  who  wishes  to   possess   the  wheat 
must  he  content  to  examine   thoroughly  and   sift  the   chaff. 
The   *  Grenville    Correspondence'  illustrates  what  we   mean. 
It    is     not     easy    to     over-estimate     its    value,   yet   a   con- 
siderable part  of  it  might  have   been  withheld   without  any 
loss  to  our  historical  literature.     Very  many  of  the  letters  have 
no  historical  worth  whatever,  nor  is  it  easy  to  divine  the  object 
for  which  they  are  printed.     They  only  serve  to  swell  the  col- 
lection, augmenting  its  bulk,  without  adding  to  its  value  ;  thus 
increasing  the  labor  of  the  inquirer,  and  in  some  cases,  it  may 
be,  concealing  what  he  is  most  intent  on  ascertaining.     As  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  this  want  of  due  selection,  the  Cor- 
respondence is  to  be  extended  to  four  volumes,  only  two  of  which 
are  yet  before  us.     Had  a  more  rigid  rule  been  adopted,  two 
volumes  would  have  been  amply  sufficient,  and  many  readers 
would  thus  have  been  secured  who  are  now  lost  by  the  bulk  and 
expensiveness  of  the  work.   This  is  an  evil  against  which  future 
editors  should  carefully  guard.     Family  vanity  may  be  gratified 
by  displaying  the  extent  and  variety  of  the  correspondence 
which  their  great  men  have  carried  on;   but  this  is  a  poor 
ambition,   and  is  far  outweighed  by  the  injury  done  to  the 
interests  of  the  many. 

We  have  classed  together  the  two  publications  named  at 
tiie  head  of  this  article,  from  the  fact  of  their  relating 
to  the  same  period  of  our  history,  and  having  to  do,  for 
llie  most  part,  with  the  same  personages.  The  ^  Grenville 
Confespondence'  commences  earlier  than  the  *  Memoirs  of 
the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,*  and  is  further  distinguished 
from  it  by  being  simply  a  collection  of  letters  and  other 
papers.  The  Memoirs  mike  much  use  of  original  documents, 
but  these  are  judiciously  interwoven  into  a  continuous  nar- 
rative, of  which  the  Correspondence  is  wholly  destitute.  The 
former,  therefore,  is  the  most  readable  book,  and  is  adapted 
£Mr  the  many,  while  the  other  is  suited  only  to  the  few. 
The  one  will  be  perused  with  pleasure  by  all  intelligent 
Englishmen,  while  the  other  will  be  prized  by  historical  in- 
quirers only.  Both  works  are  illustrated  by  a  large  body  of 
feot-notes,  in  which  interesting  and  valaable  information  is 
given  on  multifarious  topics.  We  shall  be  glad  to  find  that  the 
example  of  the  Earl  of  Albemarle  is  followed  by  the  future 
editors  of  family  papers.  No  works  are  less  attractive  than 
those  which  consist  of  a  bare  collection  of  letters ;  while  few 
bave  greater  claims  on  public  attention,  or  more  richly  reward 
it,  than  those  which  present  such  letters  as  parts  of  a  connected 
aarrati?e. 
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The  *  Grenville  Gorrespondenoe*  oonsists  principally  of 
letters  to  and  from  Richard  Grenville,  Earl  Temple,  and  his 
brother,  the  Right  Hon.  George  Grenville.  The  former  wa» 
bom  September  26th,  1711,  and  the  latter  October  14th,  L712. 
Lord  Temple  was  saccessively  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and 
Lord  Privy  Seal,  under  the  administration  of  the  elder  Pitt^ 
formed  in  November  1756.  Pitt,  it  will  be  remembered,  mar- 
ried Lady  Hester  Grenville,  after  which  her  brother,  Lor<i 
Temple,  was  ^  his  most  intimate  and  affectionate  friend/  The 
Correspondence  contains  some  beautiful  letters,  to  which  we  shall 
presently  advert,  pertaining  to  this  maniage.  He  resigned 
office  with  Mr.  Pitt  in  1761,  and  became  a  zealous  leader  of 
opposition,  both  to  Lord  Bute's  cabinet,  and  to  that  which  was 
subsequently  formed  under  the  premiership  of  George  Gren«i 
Tille.  He  was  reconciled  to  his  brother  in  1765,  but,  as  we  had 
occasion  to  show  in  a  former  article,*  broke  with  Mr.  Pitt  in 
the  follovring  year.  Their  alienation  lasted  till  the  autumn  of 
1768^  after  which  they  acted  together  to  the  close  of  life. 
George  Grenville  filled  various  public  offices  from  1744  to  1765. 
He  did  not  resign  with  his  brother  and  Mr.  Pitt  in  1761,  but 
retained  office  under  Lord  Bute,  and,  on  the  resignation  of '  the 
favourite*  in  April  1763,  he  was  appointed  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  This  brief  glanetf 
at  the  history  of  the  two  brothers  is  needful  to  a  clear  under* 
standing  of  the  Correspondence  before  us. 

It  is  painful  to  remark  throughout  this  collection — in  its 
earlier  as  well  as  its  later  periods — the  evidence  furnished  of 
the  terrible  bodily  sufferings  of  Pitt.  The  malady  whidli 
douded  his  latter  days,  and  for  a  time  obscured  the  light  of  his 
genius,  is  frequently  referred  to,  in  terms  which  betokened  its  fear- 
ful severity.  It  must  suffice  to  give  one  example.  Writing  fix>m 
Bath,  March  6th,  1754,  he  says, — *I  am  myself  still  suffering 
much  pain,  under  the  third  attack  of  the  gout  in  both  feet.  I 
am,  indeed,  much  out  of  order,  and  worn  down  with  pain  and 
confinement :  this  gout  which  I  trusted  to  relieve  me  has  almost 
subdued  me :  I  am  the  horse  in  the  fable,  non  equiiem  dorso, 
non  franum  depulit  ore.  I  must,  however,  endeavour  to  look 
forward  to  ease  and  health  in  reversion,  and  support  myself  as 
I  can.' 

On  the  following  day  he  reported  to  the  Grenvilles  the  death 
of  Mr.  Pelham,  respecting  whom  he  remarks, — *  I  am  sensibly 
touched  with  his  loss,  as  of  a  man,  upon  the  whole,  of  a  roost 
amiable  composition :  his  loss  as  a  minister  is  utterly  irrepar- 
able, in  such  circumstances  as  constitute  the  present  dangerous 

*  Maicb,  1852.    Art.  YL 
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conjuncture  for  this  country,  both  at  home  and  abroad.'  Pitt 
differed  on  this  occasion  from  some  of  his  associates.  They 
were  inclined  to  secede  from  the  government,  of  which  Pelham 
had  been  the  head ;  but  ^  the  great  commoner/  contrary  to  his 
usual  policy,  counselled  moderation,  and  his  advice  was 
taken.     Writing  to  Lord  Temple,  March  24,  1754,  he  says : — 

'  I  am  still  more  strongly  fixed  in  my  judgment  from  tlie  state  of 
things  as  it  opens,  and  will  open  every  day,  that  the  place  of  importance 
is  employment,  in  the  present  unsettled  conjuncture.  It  may  not  to  us  be 
the  place  of  dignity,  but  sure  I  am  it  is  that  of  the  former.  I  see,  as 
your  lordship  does,  the  treatment  we  have  had :  I  feel  it  as  deeply,  but  I 
believe,  not  so  warmly.  I  don't  suffer  my  feehngs  to  warp  the  only  plan 
I  can  form  that  has  any  tendency  or  meaning ;  for  making  ourselves  felt, 
by  disturbing  government,  I  think  would  prove  hurtful  to  the  public,  not 
reputable  to  ourselves,  and  beneficial  in  the  end,  only  to  others.  All 
Achilles  as  you  are,  Impiger,  Iracundus,  &c.,  what  would  avail  us  to  sail 
back  a  few  myrmidons  to  Thessaly !  Go  over  to  the  Trojans,  to  be 
revenged,  we  none  of  us  can  bear  the  thought  of.  What  then  remains  ? 
The  conduct  of  the  much-enduring  man,  who  by  temper,  patience,  and 
persevering  prudeuQc,  became  adcerais  rernm  immersabilis  undU,* — Grcu- 
Yille  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  116. 

In  the  autumn  of  1754,  Mr.  Pitt  made  proposals  of  marriage 
to  Lady  Hester  Grenville,  which  were  cordially  approved  by  her 
brother.  Lord  Temple. — *  You  sent  me  from  Stowe,'  he  says, 
*  the  most  blessed  of  men,  and  every  hour  1  live  only  brings  me 
new  and  touching  instances  of  the  unceasing  goodness  and  most 
affectionate  and  endearing  partiality  towards  me,  of  the  kind, 
noble,  and  generous  fraternity  to  which  it  is  my  glory  and  hap- 
piness to  be  raised.*  The  language  of  Lady  Hester  was  equally 
grateful.  Writing  to  her  brother,  she  says, — *  I  have  millions 
of  thanks  to  offer  you  for  your  love  to  him,  to  me,  and  for  those 
expressions  of  affection  and  regard  which  give  me  a  double 
joy,  as  they  will  recommend  me  further  to  vour  friend,  to  whom 
I  wish  to  be  recommended  by  every  endearing  circumstance, 
feeling  that  pride  and  pleasure  in  his  partiality  for  me  which 
his  infinite  worth  not  only  justifies,  but  renders  right.' 

Lord  Temple's  professions  in  this  matter  were  not  idle. 
They  were  well  sustained,  as  the  following  brief  letter  shows. 
Pitt's  circumstances  were  never  affluent.  Temple  knew  this, 
and  with  a  generous  promptitude  and  delicacy,  for  which  we 
can  pardon  him  many  faults,  he  wrote  Lady  Hester  on  the 
20th  of  November  1755:— 

'  I  cannot  defer  till  to-morrow  morning  making  a  request  to  you,  upon 
the  success  of  which  I  have  so  entirely  set  my  heart,  that  I  flatter  myself 
you  will  not  refuse  it  me.  I  must  entreat  you  to  make  use  of  all  your 
interest  with  Mr.  Pitt  to  give  his  brother  Temple  leave  to  become  his 
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deUtor  lor  a  thousand  pounds  a  year  'till  better  times :  Mr.  P.  will 
meret  have  it  in  his  power  to  confer  so  great  an  obligation  upon,  dear 
Ijadt  Hbster,  your  most  truly  affectionate  brother.' — lb.  p.  149. 

The  proffer  was  accepted  with  a  cordiality  which  warms  the 
heart : — ^  Judge,*  said  Lady  Hester  in  reply,  '  if  you  can,  how 
my  heart  is  affected  by  being,  not  the  sharer  only,  but  the 
means,  of  your  proving  in  so  noble  a  manner  your  affection  for 
a  person  dearer  to  me  than  myself.  You  make  me  the  happiest 
woman  in  the  world,  so  that,  to  avoid  ingratitude,  I  must  for- 
give your  having  laid  me  under  an  obligation  to  those  who,  in 
turning  us  out,  have  furnished  the  occasion  of  so  much  joy  to 
me.* 

The  coirespondence  was  honorable  to  all  parties,  and  affords 
an  explanation  for — what  otherwise  is  unaccountable — the 
tenacity  with  which  Mr.  Pitt  clung  to  the  political  companion- 
ship of  Lord  Temple,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  his  own  inte- 
rests. Again  and  again  he  declined  office,  because  Temple 
refused  to  join  him ;  and  it  was  only  when  the  necessity  of  the 
case  precluded  further  refusal  that  he  acceded  to  the  overtures 
of  the  Crown.  The  readers  of  this  period  of  our  history  need 
not  be  informed  of  the  severe  censures  he  incurred  for  deferring 
so  long  to  the  views  of  his  brother-in-law. 

George  III.  succeeded  his  grandfather  in  17C0,  and  imme- 
diately commenced  the  policy  which  he  had  been  taught  by  his 
mother,  the  Princess  Dowager  of  Wales,  and  by  his  governor, 
the  Earl  of  Bute.  Neither  of  these  personages  was  fitted 
to  train  the  mind  of  an  English  monarch.  The  views  of  the 
former  were  founded  on  the  despotic  sovereignty  of  a  petty 
German  court,  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up,  while 
those  of  the  latter  betokened  an  intriguing  and  arbitrary 
mind,  inexperienced  in  state  affairs,  and  far  more  con- 
cerned to  maintain  his  sway  over  a  youthful  monarch,  than 
to  consult  the  welfare  of  a  nation.  *  George,  be  king,' 
were  the  inauspicious  words  which  his  mother  incessantly 
whispered  into  the  ear  of  her  son.  His  father's  residence, 
known  as  Leicester  House,  had  been  the  centre  of  disaffec- 
tion 10  the  Government  of  George  II.;  and  when  at  length 
the  time  of  his  own  sovereignty  arrived,  he  showed  himself 
an  adept  in  the  learning  taught  him.  From  the  accession 
of  the  House  of  Hanover,  the  whigs  had  been  in  power. 
Having  secured  the  rights  of  the  reigning  dynasty  against 
the  treasonable  machinations  of  the  tory  party,  they  were 
naturally  rewarded  with  the  confidence  of  the  Crown.  A 
long  possession  of  office,  however,  had  materially  impaired 
their  patriotism.  They  merged  their  more  illustrious  character 
in  that  of  the  placeman;    and  at  length  assumed  to   divide 
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amongst  themselves  the  emoluments  of  office,  as  their  un- 
doubted right.  Had  George  III.,  in  opposing  their  preten- 
sions, shown  that  he  was  influenced  by  a  regard  to  his  people, 
he  would  have  entitled  himself  to  our  gratitude.  But  such  was 
not  the  case.  It  was  quite  clear  that  his  policy  was  selfish 
and  arbitrary.  It  was  founded  on  the  maternal  instructions 
he  had  received,  and  was  designed  rather  to  establish  his  own 
supremacy,  than  to  secure  to  his  people  the  benefits  of  a  large 
and  tolerant  policy.  At  an  earlier  period,  and  under  more 
favorable  circumstances,  he  would  have  vied  with  Charles  I. 
in  maintaining  the  royal  prerogative.  We  feel,  therefore,  no 
gratitude,  as  we  are  not  sensible  of  any  benefits. 

At  the  time  of  his  accession,  William  Pitt  was  minister,  and 
never,  probably,  had  the  fortunes  of  England  been  more  nobly 
redeemed  than  by  this  prince  of  statesmen.  His  temper,  how- 
ever, was  too  unyielding,  his  genius  too  self-reliant,  to  suit  the 
policy  of  George  III.  It  was  nothing  that  he  had  retrieved 
the  fading  honors  of  his  country,  that  he  had  raised  England 
from  debasement  to  a  pinnacle  of  transcendent  glory,  that  he 
had  infused  vigor  into  all  departments  of  the  public  service, 
and  had  commanded  for  himself  and  his  country  the  respect  of 
other  powers.  His  very  successes  were  a  crime.  The  triumph 
of  his  policy  was  his  great  fault  Before  his  commanding 
genius,  the  limited  intellects  of  the  monarch  and  of  his  favoiite 
stood  abashed ;  and  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Spanish  question  to  drive  Pitt  from  office.  The 
intrigue  succeeded,  and  we  need  not  say  how  rapidly  England 
sunk  from  her  proud  position.  The  patriot  was  exchanged  for 
Ae  courtier.  Pitt  retired,  and  Bute  became  virtually  prime 
minister  in  October,  1761.  This  had  been  foreseen  from  the 
commencement  of  the  new  reign,  and  might  have  been  foretold 
from  the  circumstances  mentioned  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  to 
Lord  Hardwicke,  in  his  letter  of  October  26th,  1760.  The 
scheme  ripened  rapidly.  *  The  king,*  says  the  same  restless 
intriguer,  in  the  following  September,  *  seems  every  day  more 
offended  with  Mr.  Pitt,  and  plainly  wants  to  get  rid  of  him  at 
all  events.'  This  object  was  at  length  effected,  and  the  little 
men  who  succeeded  glorified  themselves  on  the  attainment  of 
their  end. 

*  The  cause/  wrote  Lord  Temple, '  of  his  quitting  the  ministry  was  from 
a  difference  of  opinion  in  a  capital  measiuv  relative  to  Spain,  as  you 
know  ;  the  favourite  united  with  the  minister  of  niunbers,  bore  down  the 
minister  of  measures,  and  by  that  means  in  effect  removed  him  from  the 
king's  council,  and  depriv€^d  bim  of  the  means  of  further  serving  the 
public.  A  time  will  come,  I  trust,  when  these  matters  will  be  fully  ex- 
plained to  both  Houses  (tf  ParliamoBit.'— lb.  p.  404. 
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On  quitting  office,  Pitt  was  indaced  to  accept  the  barony  of 
Chatham  for  his  wife,  and  an  annuity  of  £3000  during  three 
lives  for  himself.  That  he  deserved  these  rewards  is  un^ 
doubted.  He  had  rendered  signal  services  to  his  country,  and 
might  rightly  claim  what  was  so  lavishly  conferred  on  men  far 
less  meritorious.  His  resources  were,  moreover,  very  limited^ 
while  his  devoted  attachment  to  Lady  Chatham  and  his  chil- 
dren must  have  disposed  him  to  rejoice  in  placing  them  beyond 
the  reach  of  pecuniary  anxiety.*  Nevertheless,  the  wisdom 
of  his  course  in  this  matter  is  open  to  grave  question.  His 
whole  strength  was  popular.  He  was  the  man  of  the 
people,  and  bis  influence  rested  entirely  on  their  faith  in  his 
independence  and  disinterestedness.  Whatever  afiected  this 
was  fata]  to  his  power.  It  was  the  basis  on  which  he  stood, 
which  had  enabled  him  successfully  to  contend  against  the 
whig  aristocracy  and  the  tory  faction,  nay,  which  had  upheld 
him  against  courtly  intrigues,  and  the  ill-concealed  aversion  of 
royalty  itself.  The  policy  of  the  king  was  sufficiently  appa- 
rent. No  one  suspected  him  of  attachment  to  Pitt,  and  a 
generous  appreciation  of  the  great  merits  of  his  retiring  minister 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  the  monarch.  To  destroy  the  repu- 
tation of  that  minister  was,  we  believe,  the  policy  of  the  king. 
If  the  patriot  could  be  turned  into  the  pensioner,  it  was  hoped 
to  deprive  Pitt  of  the  popular  support  which  had  hitherto  ren- 
dered him  formidable.  Such  was  the  low-minded  and  un- 
worthy design  with  which  the  royal  favors  were  conferred ;  and 
for  a  time  Pitt  was  duped.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  asking  too 
much,  that  he  should  have  declined  to  accept  for  those  he  loved 
so  tenderly,  the  honor  and  the  provision  that  were  proffered ; 
lot  we  do  wish  he  had  been  less  profuse  in  his  expressions  of 
gratitude — ^less  obsequious  and  courtier-like  in  his  mode  of 
accepting  them.  Selt-rcspect,  a  sense  of  what  was  due  to  his 
great  services,  ought  to  have  kept  him  from  the  servile  and 
adulatory  style  in  which  he  acknowledged  the  hollow  favors  of 
his  sovereign.  His  delusion,  however,  could  not  be  long  main- 
tained, for  the  same  ^  Gazette^  which  announced  his  retirement 
firom  office,  reported  also  his  acceptance  of  the  peerage  and 
pension.  The  announcement  produced  its  expected  effect. 
'  The  city  and  the  people,'  wrote  Rigby,  *  are  outrageous  about 
Lady  CheaJCem^  as  they  call  her,  and  her  husband's  pension.' 
This    resentment,  however,  was  short-lived.     Pitt  vindicated 

*  '  When  Lord  Bute,*  it  is  remarked  in  a  memorandum  preserved  in  Mrs. 
GfeDTille*8  handwriting,  'told  Mr.  Grenville  of  Mr.  Pitt's  resignation,  Mr. 
Grenville  mentioned  what  be  apprehended  to  be  the  distressed  state  of  bis  pri- 
vate affairs,  and  as  much  as  possible  forwarded  Lord  Bute's  disposition  to 
id  to  the  king  to  give  him  a  mark  of  fiivoor.* 
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himself  in  a  letter  to  his  friend,  Alderman  Bcckford,  which  was 
printed  in  tlie  'Public  Ledger,'  and  the  good  sense  of  the  people 
speedily  did  him  justice.  On  the  20th  of  October,  the  Duke  of 
ISewcastle  reported  to  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke,  *  that  Mr.  Pitt's 
letter  had  brought  back  all  his  old  friends  to  him  ;  that  there 
was  to  be  a  meeting  of  the  Common  Council  to  instruct  his 
Majesty  in  the  most  violent  manner  to  support  war  and  warlike 
measures;  with  some  compliments  to  Mr.  Pitt.' 

Of  the  writer  of  this  report  it  is  difficult  to  speak  in  mode- 
rate terms.  His  long  tenure  of  office  kept  him  before  the  public 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  his  weak  points  were  so  obvious  as 
to  be  noted  by  men  of  all  parties,  and  generally,  in  terms  of 
severe  reprobation.  Few  statesmen  have  been  sketched  by  so 
many  unfriendly  pens,  nor  is  it  possible,  after  an  interval  of 
many  years,  to  cherish  respect  for  his  memory,  or  to  dwell  with 
satisfaction  on  his  career.  The  Earl  of  Albemarle  does  his 
^est  to  mitigate  judgment  on  his  behalf;  but  the  utmost  that 
even  an  apologist  can  plead  is  contained  in  the  following 
sketch : — 

•  He  was,  in  fact,  the  butt  against  which  contemporary  ridicule  levelled 
all  its  shafts.  That  he  was  fretful,  busy,  intriguing,  unmethodical,  and 
«elf-sufficient ;  that  his  demeanour  lackeid  dignity,  and  that  he  mistook 
expedients  for  principles,  cannot  be  denied ;  indeed  his  numerous  unpub- 
lished letters,  to  which  I  have  had  access,  rather  corroborate  than  weaken 
the  fidehty  with  which  these  traits  have  been  dehneated.  But  his  con- 
•temporaries  would  see  only  the  superficial  and  ridiculous  points  of  New- 
castle's character.  They  would  not  do  justice  to  his  many  sterling  good 
qualities.  He  was  courteous,  affable,  accessible,  humane,  a  warm  tricnd, 
a  placable  enemy.  His  talents  were  not  sufficiently  appreciated.  They 
were  far  above  mediocrity.  It  was  his  want  of  method  that  made  them 
not  more  generally  available.  He  both  spoke  and  wrote  with  ability  and 
readiness.  Upon  his  private  life  rested  no  stain,  and  in  an  age  of  political 
immorality  he  was  one  of  the  most  personally  disinterested  men  of  his 
day.  He  understood  clearly  our  relations  with  the  continental  states.  His 
views  of  civil  and  religious  freedom  were  in  advance  of  his  age,  and  he 
ticted  on  them  whenever  his  fears,  his  jealousies,  or  his  ambition — a  most 
comprehensive  exception  indeed — ^permitted  his  opinions  to  affect  his 
conduct.  His  faults  were  obvious ;  he  clung  indecorously  to  place  and 
power.  But  it  does  not  appear  that  either  its  emoluments  or  even 
honours  were  the  real  attractions  of  office.  Newcastle,  like  the  Sergcant- 
4it-Law  in  Chaucer's  tale,  had  a  morbid  appetite  for  employment : — 

"  No  whar  so  besy  a  man  as  he  thar  u'as. 
And  yet  he  seemyd  bcsier  than  he  was." 

'  To  this  restless  craving  for  occupation,  may  be  ascribed  the  duke's 
officious  intermeddling  with  the  departments  of  his  colleagues,  and  his 
querulous  jealousy  of  the  least  interference  with  that  over  which  he  himself 
presided.     Like  au  enthusiastic  chess-player,  he  would  eagerly   direct 
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another's  mores,  while  he  wouhl  hardly  endure  even  a  looker-on  at  his 
oirn  game.' — *  Memoirs,'  Vol.  i.  pp.  11-13. 

It  was  the  policy  of  Bute  gradually  to  drive  the  former  minis- 
ters froai  office.  He  had  succeeded  in  the  case  of  Pitt,  the 
most  formidable  of  them  all,  and  it  was  not  long  before  New- 
castle saw  that  his  own  fate  was  predetermined.  He  had  per- 
mitted himself  to  be  played  off  against  his  colleague,  and  had 
doubtless  imagined  that  his  own  influence  in  the  cabinet  would 
be  strengthened  by  the  absence  of  the  great  commoner.  His 
Tanity  was  gratified  by  the  supposition,  but  he  soon  learnt  his 
error.  So  long  as  there  was  fear  of  Pitt,  Newcastle  was  courted ; 
but  when  once  the  former  had  retired,  the  latter  perceived 
himself  to  be  a  cipher,  laughed  at  and  insulted  by  those  whose 
counsels  he  expected  to  influence,  if  not  direct.  His  com- 
plaints were  frequent  and  loud.  He  wrote  and  spoke  with  the 
bitterness  of  a  disappointed  man ;  but  his  complaints  excite  no- 
{ndignation,  as  his  patriotic  professions  awaken  no  confidence. 
He  deserved  the  treatment  he  received,  and  his  career  may 
serve  as  a  warning  to  vain  and  unscrupulous  intermeddlers  in 
all  coming  times.  Many  of  his  letters  are  printed  by  Lord 
Albemarle,  and  they  are  all  more  or  less  characteristic.  Lord 
Bute  is  termed  the  scle  dictator^  and  important  decisions  are 
alleged  to  have  been  arrived  at  without  the  cognizance  of  the 
Dnke.  *  Was  ever  man  in  my  station,'  he  asks,  *  or  infinitely 
less,  treated  with  so  much  slight  and  contempt  ?'  The  indig- 
nities now  received  called  up  with  complacency  the  memory  of 
days,  of  which  he  formally  complained.  Writing  to  Lord  Hard- 
wicke,  December  30th,  1761,  he  says,  *  Even  Mr.  Pitt,  till 
towards  the  last,  always  paid  that  attention  to  me  (and  I  believe 
to  your  lordship)  as  constantly  to  send  me  his  draughts,  with 
eopies  for  my  own  use,  desiring  me  to  make  such  alterations  as 
I  should  think  proper,  before  he  produced  them  at  the  meeting 
of  the  king's  servants.  These  ministers  act  in  a  very  different 
way.* 

It  was  soon  obvious  to  the  veteran  intriguer  that  there  was 
an  imperium  in  imperiOy  an  inner  cabinet,  to  the  consultations 
and  resolves  of  which  he  was  a  stranger.  This  was  gall  and 
wormwood  to  his  vanity  and  ambition,  and  his  querulous  com- 
plainings were  poured  into  the  ears  of  his  correspondents  and 
fnends.  These  things  could  not  but  be  known.  They  were 
probably  reported  to  Bute  with  exaggerations,  and  the  crisis, 
which  every  one  foresaw,  was  thus  accelerated.  At  length,  on 
the  10th  of  May,  1762,  Newcastle  informed  Lord  Hardwicke 
that  he  had  made  a  discovery  *  tending  to  prove  the  resolution 
taken  by  my  Lord  Bute  to  force  nic  out  immediately.     The 
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king/  be  adds,  ^  who  was  very  gracious  the  other  day,  said  not 
one  word  to  me  upon  my  own  snbject — a  proof  the  party  is 
taken.'  Had  the  duke  possessed  a  tithe  of  the  spirit  which 
became  his  rank  and  office,  he  would  have  held  his  opponents 
at  bay,  by  spuming  the  semblance  of  power  when  deprived  of 
its  reality.  Such,  however,  was  not  his  nature  ;  and  hence  the 
pitiful  complaining  of  the  following  letter  to  the  Marquis  of 
Bockingham,  dated  May  19th  : — 

*....!  was  this  day  at  Court.  His  Majesty  was  barely  civil ; 
would  not  do  a  very  right  thing  in  the  post-office  at  the  recommendation 
of  my  Lord  Bessboro'  and  Mr.  Hampden.  I  desired  the  king's  leave  to 
attend  his  Majesty  some  day  next  week  to  settle  my  private  account,  and 
that  I  hoped  his  Majesty  would  allow  me  to  retire  from  my  employment 
a  day  or  two  after  the  Parliament  rose.  His  Majesty  asked  me,  whether 
I  should  go  to  Claremont.  I  said^  'Yes;  I  might  afterwards  go  to 
other  places.'  The  king  did  not  drop  one  word  of  concern  at  my  leaving 
him,  nor  even  made  me  a  polite  compliment,  after  near  fifty  years'  service, 
and  devotion  to  the  interest  of  his  royal  family.  I  will  say  nothing  more 
of  myself,  but  that  I  believe  never  aity  man  was  so  dismissed.     But  all 

this  puts  me  the  more  in  the  right.     C- told  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 

that  the  resolution  was  taken  not  to  oak  me  to  stay.' — lb.  pp.  Ill,  112. 

The  Court  was  not  satisfied  with  the  retirenoent  of  Newcastle. 
A  thorough  clearing  was  resolved  on,  and  the  prerogative  was, 
therefore,  stretched  beyond  anything  which  had  been  known 
since  the  Revolution.  ^  It  is  believed,  and  given  out,  wrote 
Lady  Temple  to  her  husband,  Dec.  17tb,  1762,  *  that,  even  to  a 
hundredth  cousin  of  those  that  have  not  behaved  well  are  to 
march  out  of  the  most  trifling  places.*  Henry  Fox,  the  first 
Lord  Holland,  was  prominent  in  these  proceedings.  Lord 
Bute  sought  to  avoia  the  odium  they  created,  but  his  policy 
was  sufficiently  obvious,  and  his  duplicity,  therefore,  availed 
him  little.  *  As  to  one  set  of  men,'  said  the  Duke  of  Devonshire 
to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  Dec.  26th,  1762,  '  endeavouring 
to  throw  it  upon  the  other,  I  look  upon  it  as  mere  artifice,  for 
measures  of  this  kind  cannot  be  done  but  in  concert,  and  there- 
fore I  pay  no  regard  to  what  they  say  on  the  subject,  and  only 
wish  the  time  was  come  to  retaliate  upon  them,  and  that  they 
may  have  ample  justice  done  them.' 

Fox  and  Bute  persisted  in  their  policy,  and  the  Duke  of 
Newcastle  consequently  wrote,  on  the  24th  of  January,  to  Lord 
Hardwicke : — 

'  1  send  your  lordship  the  most  cruel  and  inhuman  hst  that  was  ever 
seen,  not  only  in  a  free  country,  nor  even  in  any  civilized  nation.  This 
list,  as  I  understand,  was  sent  to  the  Custom-House  on  Saturday  last,  and 
vet,  cruel  as  it  is,  we  are  told  it  is  only  i\keir ^nt  Jire,  and  that  we  are  to 
nave  a  second  ;  and  \\  hat  favours  that  opinion  is,  that  they  seem  hitherto 
to  have  gone  through  only  the  Port  of  London,  and  the  poor  unhappy 
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ecranty  of  Saseex.  Their  brutality  and  inhumanity  may  hare  satisfied,  ia 
some  measure,  their  revenge.  But  if  they  meant  by  it  to  promote  their 
interests  in  our  county,  I  can  assure  them  it  will  have  a  quite  different 
effect  .  .  There  is  not  one  single  man  turned  out,  against  whom  the 
slightest  complaint  can  be  made^  in  the  execution  of  their  office.  Most 
of  them  were  excellent  officers.  I  find  several  of  my  friends  are  deteo- 
mined  to  mention  these  cruelties  in  their  speeches  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons.'— lb.  pp.  158,  159. 

That  Henry  Fox  should  have  lent  himself  to  any  measures 
hj  which  wealth  and  power  were  promised  is  not  surprising ; 
but  that  his  sagacity  should  have  been  so  at  fault,  as  to  permit 
the  supposition  of  such  wholesale  proscription  being  serviceable 
to  his  interests,  is,  indeed,  marvellous.  He  was  an  able  but 
unscrupulous  man, combining  many  of  the  worst  qualities  which 
in  other  times  would  have  made  him  a  dangerous  minister.  Of 
lionesty  he  knew  nothing ;  expediency  was  his  rule ;  the  present 
•was  the  time  for  which  he  acted,  and  the  judgment  of  posterity 
he  either  overlooked  or  despised.  His  recklessness  made  him 
a  fitting  tool  for  Bute,  and  commended  him  to  the  temporary 
£ivor  of  George  HI.  Happily,  events  were  approaching  which 
called  for  another  order  of  statesmen,  and  summoned  into  poli- 
tical life  an  element  which  had  been  too  long  banished  from  the 
national  councils. 

The  continuance  of  many  whigs  in  office  after  the  retirement 
of  Pitt,  Newcastle,  and  others,  cannot  be  reconciled  with  inte- 
grity. Burke,  in  his  *  Thoughts  on  the  Present  Discontents/ 
has  done  his  best  to  vindicate  their  policy,  but  the  defence  is 
unavailing.  The  fact  admits  of  one  explanation  only,  and  that 
is  far  from  creditable.  The  truth  is,  that  faction  had  supplanted 
principle,  and  selfishness  had  eaten  out  the  heart  and  soul  of 
political  ambition.  Long  possession  of  office  had  corrupted  the 
whigs,  who  were  broken-up  into  several  cliques;  and  Jacobins, 
converted  into  rampant  tories,  were  ready  to  sacrifice  both 
constitution  and  liberty  for  a  share  of  the  spoils  which  the 
monarch  bestowed.  It  would  be  difficult  to  fix  on  a  period 
of  our  history  when  public  virtue  was  at  a  lower  ebb.  We  . 
have  had  seasons  of  more  gigantic  crimes — the  days,  for  in- 
stance, of  Henry  VIII.,  of  Strafibrd,  of  the  popish  and  Rye- 
House  plots,  and  of  the  western  campaign — but  we  look  to 
our  annals  in  vain,  for  any  such  collapse  as  had  befallen  the 
great  body  of  our  statesmen  at  the  period  of  which  we  write. 

On  the  Duke  of  Newcastle's  resignation.  Lord  Bute  became 
premier,  and  Mr.  Grenville  secretary  of  state.  The  latter  had 
remained  in  office  after  the  retirement  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  Lord 
Temple,  and  was,  in  consequence,  deprived  of  their  friendship 
and  intimacy.  The  cause  of  the  rupture  is  easily  traced  in 
the  correspondence  printed  in  the  first  of  the  works  named  at 
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the  head  of  this  artiole.  We  do  not  wonder  at  the  alienation 
Tvhich  ensued.  Under  the  cireuui stances  of  the  case  it  could 
scarcely  be  otherwise.  Lord  Bute  evidently  made  a  point  of 
retaining  Mr.  Grenville.  His  talents  were  considerable,  yet 
not  so  first-rate  as  to  permit  his  setting  up  on  his  own  account. 
Separated  from  his  brother  and  brother-in-law,  he  was  probably 
expected  to  be  at  once  useful  and  pliant,  serviceable  as  the 
leader  of  the  lower  house,  and  grateful  to  the  favorite  who 
commended  him  to  the  king.  The  following  letter  discloses 
the  terms  of  intimate  friendship  in  which  Grenville's  aid  was 
sought: — 

'  My  dear  George, — I  write  to  you  in  a  very  painful  minute.  Mr.  P. 
lias  taken  leave  of  us,  and  the  king  left  in  a  most  perilous  situatiou  to 
form  a  new  ministry.  I  avoided  the  desiring  you  to  stay  in  town,  tbougli 
I  thought  this  event  likely,  and  that  out  of  real  tenderness  to  you,  judging 
it  more  eligible  for  my  friend  to  go  to  the  country  and  remain  there  *till 
the  king  desired  his  presence,  than  by  waiting  here  to  seem  in  a  state  of 
expectancy.  I  hope  you  will  think  my  opinion  no  unkind  one.  I  own 
to  you,  so  impossible  have  I  found  it  for  some  time  past  to  go'  on  with 
any  hopes  of  success,  that  I  should  have  thought  it  necessary  at  this 
juncture  for  our  sovereign  to  have  taken  new  ministers,  though  untried, 
inexperienced  men ;  but  the  high  opinion  I  have  of  you,  the  warm  friend- 
ship I  feel  for  you,  and  the  entire  confidence  I  place  in  you,  makes  me 
see  this  dereliction  with  much  more  indifference  than  I  otherwise  should 
do.  I  know  your  love  for  the  king ;  and  I  flatter  myself,  when  his  service 
demands  your  presence,  you  will  not  lose  a  minute  in  coming  here. 
Jenkinson  flatters  me  I  may  see  you  to-morrow  at  dinner.  'Till  then,  my 
dear  George,  adieu  !     Yours  most  entirely,  Bute.' 

Grenville  Papers,  vol.  ii.,  pp.  392,  393. 

Lord  Bute's  ministerial  efforts  were  unavailing.  His  influ- 
ence with  the  king  and  the  princess  dowager  was  omnipotent ; 
but  throughout  the  nation  be  was  regarded  with  disfavor,  which 
neither  his  capacity  nor  his  experience  enabled  him  to  sur- 
mount. The  English  people  are  specially  hostile  to  court 
favorites ;  and  in  the  present  case  national  antipathies  were 
employed  to  spread  the  discontent  The  .cabinet,  moreover, 
was  divided,  and  some  of  the  Government  measures  were  open 
to  very  severe  and  damaging  reflections.  Mr.  Pitt,  on  first 
leaving  office,  was  cautious  and  moderate;  but  bis  terrible  oratory 
was  ere  long  directed  against  the  policy  of  the  Crown.  It  was 
therefore  felt  necessary  to  enlarge  what  Lord  Bute  termed  *  the 
too  narrow  bottom  of  the  cabinet.*  This  was  announced 
to  Mr.  Grenville  October  lOtfa,  1 762^  and  negotiations  were  set 
on  foot  with  a  view  to  it.  These,  however,  proved  abortive, 
and  the  favorite  was  compelled  to  bow  before  the  storm  of 
popular  disfavor.    It  woold  be  difficult  to  exaggerate  his  un- 
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popularity.  It  was  at  onoe  intense  and  universal.  Wlierever 
be  appeared,  the  voice  of  the  people  was  raised  against  him, 
and  serious  apprehensions  were  entertained  for  his  personal 
safety*  Writing  to  Lord  Hardwicke,  April  llth,  "Viscount 
Royston  says : — 

*  Tlie  alnrms  of  Lord  Bute's  family  about  his  personal  safety  are  reported 
here  to  be  the  immediate  cause  of  this  sudden  and  unexpected  abdication, 
I  afaall  make  no  r^ectioM  on  this  strange  scene ;  your  lordship  has  already 
reflected  much  better  for  yourself.  The  nil  admirari  of  Horace  seems  in 
our  days  to  be  as  appUcablc  to  politics  as  it  is  to  ethics  and  philosophy.'-— 
Memoirs,  voL  i.  p.  165. 

Bute  pleaded  ill-health  as  the  cause  of  his  retirement ;  but  no 
person  was  deceived.  It  was  known  on  all  hands,  and  by  all 
parties,  that  he  resigned  office  because  he  could  no  longer  cany 
on  the  government.  Had  it  been  possible  to  do  so  with  safety 
to  himself  and  the  king,  he  would  have  remained  nominally, 
as  he  was  still  really,  the  adviser  of  his  sovereign.  His  sole 
dependence  had  ever  been  on  the  royal  favor.  In  the  closet  he 
was  omnipotent,  but  without  that  charmed  enclosure  he  was 
amongst  the  weakest  and  most  detested  of  men.  His  powers 
of  mischief  indeed  were  still  considerable.  He  could  sow  dis- 
sension, could  whisper  away  reputation,  could  raise  up  amongst 
'  the  king*s  friends'  opponents  to  the  king's  ministers  ;  and  thus 
perplex  councils,  which  he  was  not  permitted  to  rule,  and  embar- 
rass men  on  whom  had  been  devolved  the  management  of  na- 
tional affairs.  As  a  minister,  however,  he  was  incompetent  and 
powerless.  The  king  would  have  retained  him ;  but  the  neces- 
sity of  affairs  constrained  his  resignation.  On  the  SSth  of 
March,  1763,  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Grenville,  informing  him  of  his 
purpose,  and  inviting  him  to  take  the  premiership.  It  was 
imposed,  however,  as  a  condition,  that  he  should  *  forget  old 
grievances,  and  cordially  take  the  assistance  of  all  the  king*s 
friends  that  are  determined  to  give  it.'  Bute,  it  is  obvious,  pos- 
sessed full  power  to  name  his  successors,  and  he  probably 
expected  to  rule  the  royal  councils,  though  nominally  separated 
from  them.  How  far  he  was  disappointed  is  shown  in  the  sub- 
sequent part  of  this  history. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  Mr.  Grenville  was  declared  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  a  fortnight  afterwards  appeared  the  cele- 
brated *  Number  fortyfive  of  the  North  Briton,'  in  which  severe 
strictures  were  passed  on  Lord  Bute  and  the  king's  ministers. 

•  After  a  week's  deliberation,  "VVilkes  was  seized  on  a  general  taarrant, 
and  brought  before  Lords  Halifax  and  Egremont,  by  whom  he  was  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower.  His  demeanour  on  the  occasion  would  have  served 
as  a  warning  to  wiser  men  against  meddling  with  such  a  firebrand.  On 
arriving  at  the  place  of  his  imprisonment,  he  wounded  the  stately  pride  of 

N.  8. — VOL.  IV.  P 
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Lord  Egremont,  by  desiring  to  be  confined  in  the  same  apartment  where 
bis  father,  Sir  William  Windham,  had  been  kept  on  a  charge  of  Jacobitism ; 
and  the  national  vanity  of  Lord  Bute,  by  hoping  that,  if  possible,  he  might 
not  be  lodged  where  any  Scotchman  had  been  prisoner. 

*  On  the  very  day  of  his  commitment  to  prison,  his  friends  procured  a 
writ  of  habeas-corpus  from  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas ;  and  on  the  3rd 
of  May  he  was  brought  before  Lord  Chief  Justice  Pratt.  In  a  speech, 
which  lasted  an  hour,  Wilkes  complained  '*  that  he  had  been  worse  treated 
than  any  rebel  Scot,"  a  remark  that  was  hailed  with  loud  acclamations 
by  the  crowd  in  Westminster  Hall.  Three  days  afterwards,  ftatt  delivered 
his  judgment,  in  which  he  declared  that  Wilkes  was  "  entitled  to  his  pri- 
filege  as  a  member  of  parliament,  because,  although  that  privilege  does 
not  hold  against  a  breach  of  the  peace,  it  does  against  what  only  tend* 
to  a  breach  of  the  peace."  Wilkes  was,  in  consequence,  set  at  liberty.* — 
lb.  p.  166. 

We  avoid  entering  on  the  disgraceful  contest  that  ensued. 
The  government  most  stupidly  committed  itself  to  a  conflict 
with  Wilkes  on  unconstitutional  grounds,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
bitter  personal  hostility.  Unpopular  itself,  it  converted  an 
audacious  and  profligate  demagogue  into  a  martyr  for  liberty, 
thus  enabling  a  reckless  adventurer  to  trade  on  the  patriotism  and 
generosity  of  the  people.  But  we  need  not  enlarge.  There  is 
no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  worthlessness  of  Wilkes,  or 
the  policy  of  that  ministry  which  suffered  itself  to  be  embroiled 
ID  sueh  a  contest.  ^  The  Orenville  Correspondence'  supplies 
ample  proof  of  the  close  intimacy  that  existed  between  Lord 
Temple  and  Wilkes,  and  of  the  pecuniary  aid  which  the  former 
supplied  to  the  latter.  We  are  glad  that  the  intimacy  did  not 
extend  to  Pitt  The  coarse  manners  and  profligacy  of  Wilkes 
might  be  tolerated  by  the  master  of  Stowe,  but  would  have  been 
sadly  out  of  place  in  the  presence  of  the  elder  Pitt  We  dis- 
miss the  subject  with  a  brief  extract  from  a  letter  of  Wilkes  to 
Lord  Temple,  July  9,  1763,  in  which  his  hatred  to  the  king, 
and  his  servility  to  his  noble  correspondent^  are  sufficiently  in- 
dicated : — 

'  I  hear  from  all  hands  that  the  king  is  enraged  at  my  insolence,  as  he 
terms  it :  I  regard  not  his  frowns  nor  his  smiles.  I  will  ever  be  his  faith- 
ful subject,  never  his  servant. 

'  Churchill  has  stolen  some  of  my  ideas  : — 

'  *'  I  cannot  truckle  to  a  fool  of  state. 

Nor  take  a  favour  from  the  man  I  hate." 

*  Hypocrisy,  meanness,  ignorance,  and  insolence,  characterize  the  king 
I  obey.  My  independent  spirit  will  never  take  a  favour  from  such  a  man. 
I  know  that  I  have  neither  the  lust  of  power  nor  of  money ;  and  if  I 
leave  my  daughter  less  dirty  coin,  I  will  leave  her  more  honest  fame.  1 
trust,  neit  to  her  own  virtue,  her  greatest  honour  will  l>e  derived  from  her 
father.     I  am  every  day  more  and  more  philosophic  and  retired.     I  live 
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to  the  world,  not  with  the  world.  I  am  my  own  man  and  Lord  Temple's. 
If  I  httre  any  talents  whieh  can  please,  they  shall  ever  be  dedicated  to  his 
aeraoe.  I  know  that  next  winter  I  shall  be  wholly  the  man  of  business, 
and  indefatigable  in  it ;  yet  all  my  pursuits  shall  be  directed,  all  my  studiea 
drMm  to  the  focus  he  prescribes.' — Grenville  Papers,  toI.  ii.  p.  7S. 

Of  the  Grenville  admiDistration  we  say  little.  It  was  short- 
livedo  and  its  record  is  inglorious.  Mr.  Macaulay  is  not  far 
wiong  in  representing  it  as  the  worst  *  which  has  governed  Eng- 
land since  the  Revolution.*  Destitute  alike  of  rojaJ  favor  and 
of  popular  support,  it  was  the  mere  creature  of  the  day,  called 
into  existence  to  serve  the  purpose  of  Lord  Bute,  when  con- 
stmined  to  retire  from  the  king's  councils,  and  incapable,  there- 
fore, of  maintaining  itself  when  his  support  was  withdrawn.  So 
long  as  it  was  possible,  Bute  remained  at  the  head  of  afiairs ; 
and  when  this  could  be  continued  no  longer,  he  sought  to  per- 
petuate bis  policy  and  rule,  through  the  medium  of  a  nominee. 
This  could  not  continue  long.  Grenville  was  too  proud  and 
ambitious  to  act  the  part  assigned  him  by  Bute  ;  the  king 
detested  bis  ministers ;  the  American  colonists  were  driven  into 
rebellion ;  and  the  prosecution  of  Wilkes,  notwithstanding  his 
utter  wortblessness,  turned  against  the  government  whatever 
palziotbm  existed  at  home.  Negotiations,  therefore,  were 
speedily  opened  with  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  summoned  to  the  royal 
presence  in  August,  1763.  The  meeting  took  place  at  Buck- 
aogbam  Palace  on  Saturday,  the  27th,  and  was  immediately 
reported  by  Grenville  to  the  Earl  of  Halifax.  *  My  interview,* 
says  the  minister, '  was  very  short,  and  no  notice  was  taken  of 
the  long  audience  that  preceded  mine.  I  have  since  heard  from 
other  hands  that  carte  blanche  is  given,  which  account  tallies  with 
socb  observations  as  I  could  make.'  Pitt  himself  considered  the 
arrangement  concluded,  and  immediately  summoned  his  politi- 
eal  friends  together.  He  miscalculated,  however,  the  state  of 
the  royal  mind.  Bute's  influence  was  still  omnipotent ;  and 
though  in  the  early  stage  of  the  negotiation  he  had  favored 
Pitt*8  views,  he  was  subsequently  induced  to  throw  his  weight 
into  the  scale  of  Grenville.  When,  therefore,  according  to  ap- 
pointment, Mr.  Pitt  attended  the  king  on  the  29th,  he  was 
astonished  to  find  that  his  whole  arrangements  were  objected 
to,  and  a  resolution  obviously  formed  to  retain  the  existing 
ministry.  It  is  usual  with  the  advocates  of  George  HI.  and  his 
fiftvorite,  to  attribute  the  failure  of  this  negotiation  to  the 
bard  terms  imposed  by  Mr.  Pitt.  They  are  shut  up  to  this 
Goorse.  No  other  is  open  to  them  consistently  with  the  royal 
integrity;  yet  it  is  quite  clear  that  this  line  of  defence  is 
the  mere  result  of  necessity,  and  has  no  foundation  in  the 
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facts  of  the  case.  No  objection  was  taken  on  the  27th  to  the 
terms  proposed.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  supposed  to  be 
ceded  ;  and  the  marvellous  change  exhibited  on  the  29th  we  are 
compelled  to  attribute  to  the  interviews  which,  in  the  mean- 
time, had  taken  place  between  the  king  and  Lord  Bute,  and 
subsequently  between  the  former  and  Mr.  Grenville.  The 
irresolution  and  timidity  of  Lord  Bute,  rather  tlian  the  extrava- 
gant demands  of  Mr.  Pitt,  were  the  cause  of  the  decision 
announced  by  George  IIL  on  the  29th.  *The  Grenville  Cor- 
respondence' throws  much  light  on  this  knotty  point  of  Court 
intrigue,  and  does  not  certainly  raise  our  estimate  of  the 
straightforwardness  and  integrity  of  the  king.  Other  proofs  of 
duplicity  exist  in  abundance,  and  the  admirers  of  George  III. 
will  do  well  not  to  insist  largely  on  his  personal  honor.  We 
are  much  of  Lord  Shelburne's  opinion,  w^ho,  writing  to  Mr. 
Pitt,  *  felicitates  him  personally  and  very  sincerely  on  a  negotia- 
tion being  at  an  end,  which  carried  through  the  whole  of  it 
such  shocking  marks  of  insincerity,  and  if  it  had  taken  another 
turn,  must  have  laid  a  weight  on  his  shoulders  of  a  most  irk- 
some nature,  on  account  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  attend- 
ing it.' 

Grenville  was  retained,  and  aid  was  procured  from  the 
Bedford  section  of  the  whigs.  The  alienation,  however,  between 
the  king  and  his  favorite  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  nominal 
advisers  on  the  other,  became  daily  more  obvious.  Application 
was  again  made  to  Pitt,  and  for  a  time  he  was  expected  to  take 
the  lead  of  affairs.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  uncle  to  the 
king,  was  the  negotiator,  and  has  left  a  narrative  of  the  transac- 
tion which  possesses  much  historical  value.  Lord  Temple,  how- 
ever, refused  to  join  Mr.  Pitt,  who,  in  consequence,  declined  the 
proffered  honor.  Lord  Albemarle,  referring  to  the  failure  of 
this  negotiation,  remarks,  that  ^  if  Pitt  had  been  guided  by  his 
political  principles,  he  would  at  once  have  coalesed  with  Lord 
B.ockingham  and  his  friends.  But,  influenced  by  Temple  (who 
wished  the  *  brothers,'  as  they  were  called,  should  form  a 
government  of  themselves),  he  declined  the  overtures  of  the 
court.'  We  are  not  clear  that  his  lordship  is  right  on  this 
point.  His  theory  does  not  square  with  the  facts  of  the  case, 
while  the  issue  is  more  satisfactorily  accounted  for  on  a  dif- 
ferent supposition.  The  object  of  the  king,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, was  to  rid  himself  of  George  Grenville,  towards  whom 
he  entertained  a  stronger  dislike — and  that  is  saying  much — than 
to  Pitt  and  Temple.  It  seems,  therefore,  in  the  highest  degree 
improbable  that  the  notion  assigned  by  Lord  Albemarle  should 
have  been  entertained.  It  would  have  been,  in  fact,  to  counter- 
Tail  the  policy  of  the  king  by  forcing  on  him  three  unwelcome 
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minisiei's  in  place  of  the  one  he  shunned ;  and  its  adoption, 
therefore^  must  have  been  in  the  last  degree  chimerical.  Fur- 
ther^han  this,  Mr.  Pitt  had  practical  experience  of  the  hollowness 
of  the  court,  and  the  little  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  monarch ; 
and  might,  therefore,  well  shrink  from  undertaking  the  task 
proposed  without  the  associate  on  whose  fidelity  he  firmly 
relied,  and  to  whom,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  under  deep 
obligation.  As  to  Temple  himself,  we  need  not  go  far  ito 
discoTer  his  motives.  He  had  been  insulted  by  the  king  and 
^  the  king's  friends,'  and  placed  no  reliance  on  *the  professions 
now  made.  Let  this  suffice  for  our  present  purpose.  The 
negotiation  failed,  and  after  an  abortive  effort  to  secure  the 
services  of  Lord  Lyttleton,  the  former  ministers  were  recalled 
for  a  season.  We  could  have  wished  that  a  cordial  understand- 
ing bad  taken  place  on  this  occasion  between  Pitt  and  the 
Bockingham  whigs.  It  ought  to  have  been  so.  Each  would 
have  contributed  what  the  other  required,  and  together  they 
might  have  set  the  favorite  at  defiance,  and  compelled  the 
servile  crowd  which  gathered  round  the  throne  to  leave  state 
affairs  to  those  who  were  responsible  for  them.  The  warmest 
admirers  of  Mr.  Pitt  must  acknowledge  that  personal  ambition 
probably  affected  his  decision  in  this  matter.  There  was  so 
much  in  common  between  the  political  principles  of  himself 
and  the  Rockinghamites,  and  the  efforts  of  the  latter  to  secure 
bis  co-operation  were  so  marked,  that  we  cannot  but  regard  his 
policy  in  relation  to  them  as  amongst  the  most  questionable 
points  of  his  public  life. 

Failing  with  '  the  great  commoner,'  and  subsequently  with 
Lord  Lyttleton,  the  king  turned  to  the  Marquis  of  Rocking- 
ham. A  meeting  of  whig  leaders  was  held  in  June  1765,  and  a 
majority  resolved  that,  certain  conditions  being  agreed  to,  they 
would  assist  to  form  a  new  administration.  The  character  of  the 
Marquis  has  been  variously  drawn.  Lord  Mahon  does  it  gross 
injustice,  affirming  that  ^  everything  about  him  bore  the  stamp 
of  the  tamest  mediocrity,'  and  attributing  his  leadership  exclu- 
sively to  the  aristocratical  policy  of  the  whigs.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  deny  that  his  *  extremely  large  and  fine'  estate,  with 
his  hereditary  honors,  had  much  to  do  with  his  selection.  It 
has  ever  been  the  policy  of  the  whigs  to  take  their  leaders  from 
the  nobility.  With  rare  exceptions  they  have  done  so, 
and  their  reputation  and  party  interests  have  thereby  been 
greatly  damaged.  Men  of  genius  have  been  permitted  to  serve 
in  their  ranks;  but  the  instances  are  few  of  such  being  permitted 
to  occupy  the  higher  and  more  influential  posts.  Burke  and 
Sheridan  in  former  days,  and  Sir  James  Macldntosh  in  our  own 
are  cases  in  point.    We  are  willing,  therefore,  to  cede  to  Lord 
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Mahon  that  the  circumstance  he  names  had  much  to  do  with 
the  adoption  of  Lord  Rockingham,  as  the  leader  of  the  whigs ; 
but  his  personal  qualifications  were  much  higher  than  is  alleged. 
Even  Lord  Mahon  admits  that  he  *  had  clear  good  sense  and 
judgment,  improved  by  the  transaction  of  business.  His  cha- 
racter,' he  adds,  *  was  without  a  stain,  marked  by  probity  and 
honour,  by  fidelity  to  his  engagements,  and  by  attachment  to 
his  friends.'  Through  every  variety  of  fortune,  he  retained  the 
allegiance  of  his  party  for  eighteen  years,  and  was  amongst  the 
inost  patriotic;  and — ^if  judged  of  by  his  measures — the  most 
liberal  statesmen  of  his  day.  In  forming  his  ministry.  Lord 
Rockingham  did  everything  in  his  power  to  conciliate  Mr.  Pitt. 
*  With  this  view  he  appointed  his  friends,  the  Duke  of  Grafton 
and  General  Conway,  Secretaries  of  State  ;  his  brother-in-law, 
James  Grenville,  Vice-Treasurer  of  Ireland ;  and  raised  Chief- 
Justice  Pratt  to  the  Peerage,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Camden. 
But  the  advancement  of  friends,  relations,  or  recent  colleagues 
did  not  conciliate  the  impracticable  minister.  He  not  only 
would  not  assist  the  government,  but  by  the  disparaging  tone 
that  he  adopted,  he  discouraged  many  of  his  followers  from 
joining  them.' 

Lord  Albemarle  sketches  the  character  of  the  new  premier 
with  much  more  accuracy  than  Lord  Mahon.  His  party  lean- 
ing is  doubtless  observable,  and  from  some  of  his  judgments 
we  dissent;  but  making  due  allowance,  we  accept  the  following 
as  a  correct  delineation  of  one  of  the  most  virtnoos  and  con- 
stitutional politicians  known  to  our  history : — 

'  Eighteen  years  the  leader  of  a  party,  and  twice  summoned  to  the 
councils  of  his  reluctant  sovereign,  Lord  Bockingfaam  holds  a  prominent 
station  in  the  reign  of  George  IIL  Nor  can  it  be  objected  to  him  that 
the  fidelity  of  his  adherence  was  secured  by  the  ordinary  ties  of  faction  or 
interest.  Faith  to  their  leader  was,  to  the  whigs,  a  virtual  renunciation 
of  all  those  rewards  which  a  chief  magistrate  has  it  in  his  power  to 
bestow.  Their  adherence  was  the  loyalty  of  respect  and  affection,  not 
the  casual  allegiance  of  a  cabal.  It  stood  the  test  of  long  discourage- 
ment. It  survived  the  severer  trial  of  a  brief  official  prosperity.  The 
causes  of  the  attachment  of  his  followers  must  be  sought  in  the  character 
cf  the  leader  himself.  Lord  Eockingham  possessed  by  nature  a  calm 
mind  and  a  clear  intellect,  a  warm  bene?olent  heart,  of  whidi  amiable 
and  conciliatory  manners  were  the  index.  He  was  imbued  with  sound 
Tiews  of  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  with  a  firm  resolution  to 
make  those  principles  the  guide  of  his  actions.  If  eloquence  were  the 
sole  criterion  of  a  great  leader  or  a  great  minister,  Bockingham  would 
have  but  small  claims  to  such  a  title.  The  malady  which  consigned  him 
to  the  tomb,  when  he  was  little  more  than  fifty  years  of  ase,  had  imparted 
to  his  frame  a  sensibility  of  nerve  which  only  extraordinaiy  occasions 
enabled  him  to  orercome.    He  wm  a  heiitaftiDg  and  an  inelegant  debater. 
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Ha  speeeheS)  like  those  of  tlie  late  Lord  Althorp,  commanded  attention,  nol 
from  the  enthusiasm  aroused  by  the  p^suasive  arguments  of  the  orator» 
bttt  £rom  the  confidence  placed  in  the  thorough  integrity  and  practical 
good  sense  of  the  man.  He  stood  in  a  similar  relation  to  a  great  minister 
— ^to  a  Fox,  a  Ghrey,  or  a  Eussell — which  an  able  chamber-counsel  bears 
-to  an  Ersldne.  He  lacked  the  outward  graces.  He  possessed  the  inward 
power.  If  success  in  public  measures  be  a  test  of  ability,  Eockingham 
stood  pre-eminent.  In  no  one  year  between  the  Bevolution  and  the 
Sefbrm  Bill  were  so  many  immunities  gained  for  the  people,  or,  mors 
jnroperly  speaking,  so  many  breaches  in  the  constitution  repaired,  as  in 
what  was  contemptuously  oalled  the  "  Lutestring  Administration ;"  and 
sH  too  in  the  face  of  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  unsompulous  oppositions^ 
at  which  the  king  himself  was  the  head. 

*  In  his  relations  to  George  III.,  Rockingham  was  "  impar  congressos 
AehillL"  He  was  thoroughly  in  earnest,  but. his  earnestness  was  for  his 
^cxMUitry.  The  king  was  Ucewise  in  earnest,  but  his  earnestness  was  for 
his  prerogative.  The  one  was  all  honesty,  the  other  all  insincerity.  As 
•^  reader  proceeds,  he  will  find  the  royal  letters  most  gracious,  the  royal 
conduct  most  disingenuous.  He  will  perceive  that  the  king  authorized 
lis  ministers  to  contradict  rumours  which  himself  had  circulated,  and  that 
{he  **  King's  friends"  were  busily  employed  in  refuting  the  official  state- 
ments of  the  cabinet.  Had  George  III.  possessed  common  sincerity. 
Lord  Buckingham's  efforts  to  preserve  the  American  colonies  would  pro- 
htMy^  have  been  effectual.  But  between  the  minister, ^whose  ''virtues 
w«re  his  arts,"  and  the  monarch,  who,  like  Lysander,  pieced  the  lion's 
hide  with  the  fox's  skin,  the  struggle  was  unequal,  and  Bockingham  was 
•avrested  in  his  career  of  usefulness,  and  added  one  more  minist^nal  victim 
to  royal  duplicity.'— 'Memoirs,'  voL  L  pp.  140-142. 

It  was  not  to  be  oKpected  that  the  king  would  regard  his  new 
ministers  with  much  favor.  It  was  from  no  partiality  that  he 
adopted  them.  Of  all  political  sects,  they  belonged  to  the  one 
most  distasteful  to  him.  Their  weidth  and  party  connexion 
rendered  them  more  independent  than  suited  the  temper  of  the 
monarch,  and  his  *  friends'  consequently  soon  recorded  their 
votes  against  them.  One  of  the  first  measures  of  Lord  Rock- 
ingham was  the  repeal  of  Mr.  Grenville's  Stamp  Act,  *  and  from 
that  hour/  we  are  told,  <  the  king  determined  to  remove  him.' 
Anything  more  false,  more  unworthy  of  a  monarch,  or  more 
foreign  from  the  spirit  of  the  constitution,  cannot  well  be  imagined 
than  the  conduct  of  George  III.  at  this  orisis.  The  American 
colonies  were  in  rebellion ;  his  responsible  advisers  deemed  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  essential  to  the  restoration  of  tran- 
quillity ;  but  the  personal  adherents  of  the  king,  the  men  who 
were  in  his  confidence,  and  made  his  will  their  rule,  voted  against 
the  repeal.  'The  second  Lord  Hardwicke,  after  assigning^ 
in  his  own  ^  Memorial,^  his  reasons  for  assenting  to  tbe 
repeal,  adds :  ^'  But,  from  a  personal  incUwxHon  of  die  king,  and 
influenced   by  Lord  Bute   and  the  l^rincess   Dowager,  {be 
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foUowera  of  Court  favor  went  the  other  way,  and  half  the 
Court  at  least  voted  in  opposition  to  administration."'  To 
vindicate  the  honor  of  George  III.  in  this  matter  is  impos- 
sible. We  would  advise  his  advocates  to  say  little  respect- 
ing it.  He  may  have  been  a  faithful  husband;  his  private 
morals  may  have  been  irreproachable ;  his  observance  of  the 
externals  of  religion  decent  and  devout.  We  are  not  disposed 
to  question  these  things ;  but  as  a  monarch,  he  knew  little  of 
the  spirit  of  our  constitution,  and,  had  times  permitted,  would 
have  stretched  the  prerogative  as  far  as  any  of  his  predecessors. 
We  say  it  with  regret ;  but  truth  compels  the  assertion,  that 
he  was  utterly  unfitted  to  discharge  the  trust  of  a  constitutional 
monarchy. 

Negotiations  with  Mr.  Pitt  were  speedily  reopened,  and  were 
conducted  with  a  secrecy  which  sought  to  elude  the  observa- 
tion of  ministers.  A  t  this  very  time  the  king  avowed  to  his 
advisers — who  were  desirous  of  securing  Mr.  Pitt's  co-opera- 
tion— that  it  was  not  consistent  with  his  dignity  to  open  ^  a  fresh 
treaty  with  that  gentleman.'  *  The  fact  was,'  as  Horace  Walpole 
states,  ^  the  king,  not  desirous  of  the  junction  of  Pitt  and  the 
actual  ministers,  and  choosing  that  Pitt  should  solely  to  him 
owe  his  admission,  pleaded  that  he  had  sent  so  often  for  Mr. 
Pitt  in  vain,  thlit  he  would  condescend  no  more,  a  resolution  his 
Majesty  was  at  that  very  time  in  the  intention  not  to  keep.' 
Walpole  is  not  always  a  safe  guide  ;  but  in  this  case  his  view 
is  confirmed  by  other  and  more  trustworthy  authorities.  ^  Lord 
Rockingham  himself  told  me,'  saysNichoUs,  *  that  the  king  never 
showed  him  such  distinguished  marks  of  kindness  as  after  he 
had  secretly  determined  to  get  rid  of  him.'  The  result  of  these 
intrigues  was  the  dismissal  of  the  Rockingham  administration 
in  the  following  July,  and  the  appointment  of  William  Pitt, 
under  the  title  of  Earl  Chatham,  to  the  premiership.  Burbc 
published  a  masterly  summary  of  the  conduct  of  the  ministry 
during  their  brief  tenure  of  office,  in  the  course  of  which  he 
truthfully  asserts — 

'  With  the  Earl  of  Bute  they  bad  no  personal  connexiou,  no  corres- 
pondence of  councils.  They  neither  courted  him  nor  persecuted  him. 
They  practised  no  corruption,  nor  were  they  even  suspected  of  it.  They 
sold  no  offices.  They  ootained  no  reversions  or  pensions,  either  coming 
in  or  going  out  for  themselves,  their  families,  or  their  dependents. 

*  In  the  prosecution  of  their  measures  they  were  traversed  by  an  oppo- 
sition of  a  new  and  singular  character ;  an  opposition  of  placemen  and 
pensioners.  They  were  supported  by  the  confidence  of  the  nation.  And 
having  held  their  offices  under  many  difficulties  and  discouragements,  they 
left  them  at  the  express  command,  as  they  had  accepted  them  at  the 
earnest  request,  of  their  royal  master.' — lb.  p.  370. 
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We  shall  not  dilate  on  the  events  which  followed,  having 
xecently  noticed  them  in  our  review  of  Lord  Mahon's  *  History/ 
Ouf  space  too  is  exhausted,  or  we  should  give  entire  the  letter 
of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  dated  Jan.  12th,  1812,  in  which  she 
dwells  with  so  much  complacency  on  the  character  of  Charles 
James  Fox.  We  must,  however,  content  ourselves  with  pointing' 
the  reader^s  attention  to  it.  It  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
documents  we  have  read ;  and  considering  the  period  at  which 
lit  was  written,  and  the  position  of  its  author,  is  eminently  deserv- 
ing of  attention.  Lord  Albemarle's  sketch  of  Thurlow  (vol.  ii. 
pp.  447—^51)  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  and  finished  por- 
tions of  his  work ;  but,  for  the  reason  already  stated,  we  refiraiit 
from  quoting  it. 

We  have  only  space  to  record  our  high  estimate  of  the  value 
of  both  these  works,  and  to  commend  them  most  cordially  to* 
the  students  of  English  history.  Lord  Albemarle's  volumes 
axe  the  most  readable ; — ^indeed  their  attraction  is  equal  to  their 
merit  He  has  displayed  great  judgment  in  the  execution  of 
hia  taskt  and  has  added  largely  to  the  accessible  stores  of  our 
historical  literature. 


Art.  VII. — Tower-Church  Sermons;  Discourses  preached  in  the  Tower 
Church,  Belvedere,  Erith,  Kent.  By  the  Eev.  A.  Monod,  Paris ;  the 
Bey.  Dr.  Krummacher,  Berlin ;  the  Bev.  T.  Binney,  London.  Edited 
by  T.  Binney.    London :  Jackson  and  Walford.     1852. 

Fob  some  years  past,  Mr.  Binney  has  almost  entirely  abstained 
from  controversy.  For  ourselves,  we  are  inclined  to  regret 
this.  His  intellectual  gifts  fit  him  so  well  for  exposing  and 
refriting  the  absurdities  of  sacramental  superstition  that  we 
are  unwilling  to  see  his  ofiensive  weapons  rusting  for  want  of 
use.  But  his  pen  has  not  been  idle.  Many  readers  will  think 
that  it  has  been  much  better  employed  even  than  in  refating 
high  church  pretensions  and  tractarian  absurdities. 

He  is  not  the  author  of  the  whole  of  the  volume  to  which  we 
now  invite  the  attention  of  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  yet 
studied  it.  The  title  is  unfortunately  chosen.  It  conveys  no 
idea  of  the  contents  of  the  book,  except  to  the  persons  who 
heard  the  sermons,  or  who  know  the  church,  oi^  Sir  C.  £. 
Eardley's  estate  at  Erith,  in  which  they  were  delivered.  It  may 
be  needful  to  explain  that  one  of  these  sermons,  *  The  Law  our 
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Schoolmaster,*  was  preaohed  by  Mr.  Binnej  at  the  opening  of 
the  Tower  Church,  and  that  the  three  others  were  preached,  in 
the  same  church,  after  the  special  meetings  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance  had  been  held  in  London  last  year.  Of  these  three, 
the  first  is  by  A.  Monod,  and  was  delivered  in  French ;  the 
second  by  Dr.  Krummacher,  and  was  delivered  in  German. 
These  have  been  translated  into  English  for  the  volume  before 
us.  The  remaining  discourse,  ^  Salvation  by  Fire,  and  Salvation 
in  Fulness,'  was  preached  by  Mr.  Binney  on  the  same  interest- 
ing occasion. 

Both  Mr.  Binney^s  sermons  have  been  written  since  they 
were  preached,  and  have  been  aJso  very  much  enlarged.  They 
fill  200  out  of  the  275  pages  which  this  volume  contains. 

We  do  not  wish  to  disparage  the  sermons,  by  our  foreign 
brethren,  here  presented  to  us  in  such  goodly  fellowship, 
but  shaU  pass  at  once  to  Mr.  Binney's  discourses,  which 
we  are  especially  desirous  of  bringing  before  our  readers.  We 
do  not  know  his  own  estimate  of  them ;  but  they  contain  so 
many  indications  of  having  been  written  both  carefully  and 
with  delight  in  themes  felt  to  be  congenial  to  bis  mind  and 
heart,  that  we  should  not  wonder  to  hear  him  say, — *  If  any  one 
wishes  to  know  me  as  a  preacher,  it  is  by  these  sermons  I 
should  prefer  to  be  judged.'  Originally  they  were  spoken  with 
the  noble  freedom  which,  as  we  think,  becomes  the  Christian 
preacher  incomparably  better  than  the  slavery  to  the  manuscript 
to  which  we  lament  to  see  so  many  nonconformist  ministers 
submitting  themselves.  When  the  preacher  began  to  recall  his 
trains  of  thought,  and  to  give  sniUtble  written  expression  to 
them,  his  interest  in  them  increased.  He  saw  in  them  a  special 
adaptation  to  the  Christian  young  men  of  the  present  day.  In 
the  one,  *  The  Law  our  Schoolmaster/  he  addresses  almost 
exclusively  the  intellect,  endeavonring  to  aid  his  youthful 
readers  especially  in  their  acquisition  of  Christian  truth.  In 
the  other  discourse  he  addresses  the  conscience  and  the  heart, 
seeking  to  aid  his  readers  in  their  efforts  after  practical  excel- 
lence. The  one  is  a  specimen  of  the  argumentative,  the  other 
of  the  hortative,  sermon. 

The  text  of  the  first  sermon  is  Gal.  iii.  24  and  25  ;  its  sub- 
ject— *  Judaism  preparatory  to  Christianity,  and  spiritually 
developed  in  the  Gospel.'  This  sermon  is  constructed  on  a 
plan  which  is  applicable  to  almost  every  argumentative  dis- 
course ;  and  it  has  not,  therefore,  the  charm  which  is  felt  when 
everything  in  a  discourse  is  seen  to  belong  to  its  own  text,  and 
to  no  other.  The  preacher  purposes  to  *  explain  and  Hbu- 
traU  the  apostle's  statement,  and  to  add  to  the  exposition  such 
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general  ooncluding  remarks  as  the  subjeot  may  seem  appro* 
priately  to  Suggest.* 

We  shall  not  attempt  an  analysis  of  this  discourse.  It  is 
characterised  by  exceedingly  close  thinking  and  concise  expres- 
sion, and  cannot  be  abridged  except  by  being  mutilated.  Many 
of  its  sentences  might  be  expanded  into  volumes.  They  will 
be  to  many  readers  the  seeds  of  thought. 

Our  purpose  may,  perhaps,  be  best  accomplished  by  indicat- 
ing very  briefly  the  end  which  the  preacher  has  in  view, — the 
questions  which  he  helps  his  readers  '  to  study,*  that  they  may 
make  progress  towards  the  satisfactory  solution  of  them.  These 

Jaeations  relate  to  points  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  which 
liooghtful  students  of  scripture  have  long  felt  to  be  of  much 
difficulty,  and  yet  of  great  importance.  They  arise  as  we 
compare  with  each  other  the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  the 
ceremonies  and  emblems  of  Judaism  and  the  facts  and  truths 
cf  Christianity.  It  is  difficult  to  give  definite  explanations 
(except  so  far  as  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  guides  us)  of  the 
tvlations  between  those  ceremonies  and  these  facts,  those 
emblems  and  these  truths.  It  is  more  difficult  to  throw  our- 
selves back  into  the  intellect  and  heart  of  ^  the  church  in  the 
wilderness,'  and  to  show  how  far  the  devout  Jew  read  Christian 
traths  in  Mosaic  emblems,  how  far,  even,  these  emblems  were 
intended  to  be  understood  by  him,  and  in  what  precise  way 
these  emblems  are  to  instruct  and  benefit  ourselves. 

The  preacher's  answers  to  these  questions  are  given  with  the 
caution  of  one  who  has  felt  their  difficulty,  but  with  the  clear- 
ness of  one  who  has  distinguished  accurately  between  those 
parts  of  his  subject  which  must  remain  doubtful,  and  those  parts 
of  it  in  which  certainty  is  the  recompence  of  patient  and  devout 
inquiry.  Light  is  poured  upon  the  whole  theme.  We  feel  as  if 
an  accomplished  and  spiritually  enlightened  priest  were  our 

guide  through  the  Jewish  temple,  and  were  disclosing  to  us  the 
opes  and  wishes,  ^  the  throbbings  and  searchings  of  heart,'  the 
^passionate  longings  after  a  higher  life  and  more  spiritual  con- 
ceptions,' which  arose  with  him  as,  in  favoured  seasons,  he  minis- 
tered at  the  altar  and  *  inquired  in  the  temple.'  We  are  thus  pre- 
pared to  recognise  in  the  gospel  *  Judaism  spiritually  developed.' 

'  The  tabernacle  and  temple  seem  to  enlarge  their  proportions.  The 
earth  is  the  court  in  which  death  is  inflicted  ;  the  overhanging  sky  is  the 
nivsteriouB  veil ;  and  high  heaven,  the  dwelling-place  of  God,  is  the  hd^ 
of  holies.  The  one  only  sacnfice  is  understood  to  be  that  of  the  Lamb  shun 
from  the  foundation  of  the  world ;  the  virtue  of  those  sacrifices  which  sancti- 
fied only  to  the  purifying  of  the  flesh,  or  to  the  conferring  of  an  external 
and  ritual  absolution,  is  seen  to  typify  '  the  blood  that  deanseth  firom  all 
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sin' — which  purges  the  conscience,  and  literally  reconciles  man  to  God. 
—pp.  100,  101. 

The  first  aim  of  this  discourse  is  the  eisplanatiou  of  Scripture 
to  the  believing  and  docile  inquirer ;  the  next  is  the  refutation 
of  superstitious  corruptions  of  Christianity,  and  of  sceptical  ob- 
jections against  it. 

The  Scriptural  principles  which  are  established  in  the 
expository  part  of  the  sermon,  are  applied,  directly  or  analogi- 
cally, to  the  prominent  questions  and  controversies  of  our  own 
time.  This  is  done  with  most  fulness  and  strength  with  refer* 
ence  to  prevailing  errors  regarding  sin  and  forgiveness.  Of  this 
argument,  Mr.  Binney  says  in  a  note,  that  it  is  ^  professedly  a 
mere  outline,'  *  quite  fragmental,'  and  that  *  instead  of  being 
referred  to  in  one  division  of  a  discoui'se,  the  subject  requires 
a  whole  discourse  to  itself,  and  may,  perhaps,  some  day  have 
one.'  Compared  with  a  treatise  on  sin  and  pardon,  such  as, 
with  health  and  leisure,  Mr.  Binney  could  produce  were  he  to 
apply  his  highest  energy,  and  bring  all  his  resources  to  the 
noble  task,  this  argument  is,  of  course,  truly  *  a  fragment ;'  yet, 
as  an  outline,  it  is  singularly  complete  and  satisfactory^.  The 
principle  that  ^future  punishment  is  not  an  infliction,  but  a 
result ;  not  a  thing  added  to  sin  by  external  power,  but  flowing 
out  of  it,  by  inevitable  necessity,'  shows  at  once  and  decisively 
the  folly  of  the  sentimental  notion  that  sin  need  not  awaken  any 
deep  emotion,  since  forgiveness  is  easily  obtained.  The  same 
principle,  taken  in  connexion  with  the  revealed  fact  of  a  su- 
pernatural redemption,  afibrds  a  confutation  of  the  conclusion 
which  is  drawn  by  certain  more  patient  and  logical  thinkers, 
that  *  there  can  be  no  forgiveness  of  sin  at  alV  In  this  part  of 
the  sermon,  evangelical  truths  are  shown  to  be  the  explanations 
of  sceptical  difficulties, — the  solutions  of  sceptical  doubts, — in 
way  that  pours  on  our  minds  the  self-evidencing  light  of  Scrip- 
ture, and  will,  we  trust,  lead  many  minds  to  the  truth — and  to 
peace  in  believing. 

When  the  philosopher  says,  and  says  '  possibly  with  sadness 
and  tears,  tears  wrung  from  him  by  the  force  of  his  relentless 
logic,  I  see  no  hope  of  the  forgiveness  of  sin ;  properly  under- 
stood it  would  involve  a  miracle — nothing  less ;  a  supernatural 
interference  with  estabUshed  law.  I  can  see  no  ground  for 
expecting  that.  Christianity  replies,  ^  but  I  can  and  I  do ;  I 
come  to  announce  exactly  that  thing  which  you  feel  to  be  neces- 
sary ...  It  is,  then,  my  office  to  make  known  the  divine 
fact,  the  miraculous  interposition,  which  your  philosophy  tells 
you  is  required,  but  of  which,  instead  of  showing  the  possi- 
bility, it  can  only  teach  you  to  despair.' — pp.  144,  140. 

The  sermon  on  *  Salvation  by  fire  and  salvation  in  fulness — the 
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Christian  doctrine  of  warning  and  reward,'  will  probably  be  pre- 
ferred by  very  many  readers  to  the  preceding  discourse.  It 
taxes  the  attention  much  less,  and  interests  more  the  imagina- 
tion and  the  feelings.  Two  texts  are  taken  (1  Corinthians,  iii. 
16,  and  2  Peter,  i.  10, 11.)  In  a  very  few  introductory  sentences 
the  pith  of  these  texts  is  placed  before  us.  The  central  subject 
is  Salvation.  Two  sides  of  it  are  exhibited, — in  the  allegory 
addressed  to  the  Church  at  Corinth,  salvation  with  difficulty,  *  so 
as  by  fire 'y — in  the  beautiful  exhortation  of  St.  Peter,  salvation  in 
fulness,  ^  an  abundant  enJtranc^  into  Christ's  everlasting  kingdom. 
The  whole  subject  is  illustrated  and  enforced  by  ^  going  over 
the  previous  trains  of  thought  with  which  each  text  is  connected/ 
rather  than  by  preaching  from  the  two  texts  themselves.  Hence 
we  have  full  expositions  of  two  of  the  most  important  passages 
in  the  New  Testament,  expositions  which  deserve  the  careful 
and  repeated  study  of  all  who  wish  to  understand  the  Scriptures, 
and  especially  of  those  who  wish  to  acquire  or  to  cultivate  the 
invaluable  talent  of  pulpit  exposition.  The  meaning  is  brought 
out  vividly  and  forcibly.  Conviction  is  produced,  not  so  much 
hy proving  the  interpretation  to  be  correct,  as  by  the  clear  state- 
ment, to  which  the  mind  responds  as  the  statement  of  that  which 
must  be  true.  In  the  first  exposition  we  seem  to  see — the  builders 
engaged  in  their  work — to  witness  the  trial  and  its  issues.  We 
triumph  with  the  builder  whose  work  abides,  who  *  receives  a 
reward,'  and  then  shudder,  as  if  we  were  ourselves  almost  con- 
sumed with  the  builder  whose  work  is  burned,  and  who  himself  is 
*  scarcely  saved.'  The  other  exposition  is  of  a  very  different  cha- 
racter ;  it  is  less  impressive,  but  much  more  beautiful.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  metaphor,  employed  in  the  first  passage,  affords  a  key 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  second.  Each  Christian  is  a  temple. 
The  virtues  which  the  apostle  commends  are  the  ^  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones,'  which  are  to  be  built  upon  faith,  the  foun- 
dation grace.  Each  of  these  virtues  is  clearly  described,  and 
accurately  distinguished  from  the  rest ;  and  the  fair  proportion 
and  harmony  of  the  whole  of  these  graces,  in  the  character  of 
the  mature  Christian,  are  portrayed  before  us.  And  then  comes 
a  description  of  the  ^  abundant  entrance'  of  such  a  saint  into  his 
Saviour's  kingdom,  to  hear  which  must  have  been  like  standing 
vAih  Bunyan's  pilgrim  in  sight  of  the  gates  of  Paradise.  The 
imagery  employed  is  almost  hackneyed.  It  the  more  required 
genius  to  give  to  it  freshness  and  force. 

'  You  may  take  another  illustration  from  a  vessel  returning  after  a  long 
voyage,  and  being  received  and  welcomed  by  expectant  friends.  She  has 
been,  let  ns  suppose,  absent  for  years  ;  has  been  toiling  and  trafficking  in 
every  sea,  toucluDg  in  the  ports  and  trading  in  the  markets  of  many  lands ; 
she  is  approaching  at  last  her  **  desired  haven,"  the  harbour  from  which 
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slie  set  ont,  whence  loving  thoughts  went  with  her  as  she  started  on  her 
perilous  way,  and  where  anxious  hearts  are  now  wishing  and  waiting  for 
her  return.  She  is  descried  in  the  distance ;  the  news  spreads ;  all  is 
excitement ;  multitudes  assemble ;  pier  and  quay,  beach  and  bank,  are 
erowded  with  spectators,  as  the  little  craft  pushes  on,  and  every  moment 
nears  her  destination.  There  she  is  !  wind  and  weather-beaten  it  is  true, 
covered  with  the  indications  of  sore  travail  and  long  service,  and  with 
many  signs  of  her  having  encountered  both  battle  and  breeze.  But  all  is 
safe.  Her  goodly  freight  is  secure  and  uniigured ;  her  profits  have  been 
large ;  the  merchandize  she  brings  is  both  rich  and  rare ;  she  is  coming 
along  over  a  sunny  sea,  leaping  and  dancing  as  if  she  were  alive ;  her  crew 
are  on  the  deck,  and,  with  straining  eyes  and  palpitating  hearts,  are  look- 
ing towards  the  shore.  A  soft  wind  swells  the  sails ;  the  blue  heavens 
are  bending  over  the  bark  as  if  smiling  on  herooorse,  while  the  very  waves 
seem  to  run  before  her,  turning  themselves  about  as  with  conscious  joy, 
clapping  their  hands,  and  murmuring  welcome !  Uow  she  bounds  for- 
ward !  she  is  over  the  bar !  she  is  gliding  now  in  smooth  water ;  is  pass- 
ing into  port ;  and  is  preparing  to  moor  and  to  drop  her  anchor  for  the 
last  time  I  While  she  does  so,  there  comes  a  shout  from  the  assembled 
spectators — the  crowds  that  witness  and  welcome  her  approach — loud  as 
thunder,  musical  as  the  sea,' — pp.  224?— 226. 

This  is  the  preacher's  illustration  of  <  salvation  in  fulness.' 
For  beauty  and  nobleness  it  is  a  passage  rarely  equalled, 
and  scarcely  ever  surpassed. 

The  practical  inferences  and  appeals  which  conclude  this 
discourse,  invite  quotation  and  remark,  but  our  space  will  permit 
only  one  observation.  In  a  way  that  must  have  been  startling  to 
bearers  accustomed  only  to  the  technicalities  of  systematic  theo- 
logy, Mr.  Binney  insists  upon  excellence  of  character  as  indis- 
pensable, not,  indeed,  to  salvation  itself,  but  to  ^  salvation  in 
iiilness.'  There  is  a  prize  of  our  high  caJling  as  well  as  a  pijlt 
of  eternal  life.  Only  by  eminent  personal  virtue  can  that  prize 
be  won.  The  statements  and  appeals  to  which  we  now  refer 
deserve  to  be  deeply  pondered,  especially  by  all  who  are  engaged 
in  Christian  teaching.  One  objector  might  allege  that  the 
preacher  is  legal^  and  complain  that  he  demands  good  works 
with  an  urgency  inconsistent  with  'the  doctrines  of  grace.* 
Another  objector  might  take  advantage  of  the  strong  require- 
ment of  purity  as  the  meetness  for  heaven,  to  infer  diat  there 
must  be  a  purgatory  in  which  this  indispensable  purity  may  be 
acquired.  The  preacher  is  not  careful  to  answer  either  class  of 
objectors,  except  by  falling  back  on  obvious  scripture  declara- 
tions, the  truths  which  are  taught  by  inspired  men,  and  which, 
because  so  taught,  must  be  in  harmony  with  each  other  and 
witli  all  truth,  whether  we  can  perceive  the  harmony  or  not. 

Wc  must  refrain  from  specifying  various  characteristics  of 
Mr.  Binney's  preaching,  which  are  prominent  in  these  dis- 
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eourses.  One  feature  we  are  pleased  to  notice  as  more  obvions 
than  in  his  preceding  publications — ^the  copious  and  skilful  quota- 
tion of  scripture.  The  texts  quoted  are  such  as  precisely  to  meet 
and  supply  the  defects  that  are  felt  in  the  teachings  of  merely 
natural  religion.  They  are  recognised  as  the  voice  of  Grod 
answering  the  questionings  of  man.  They  are  necessary  to  the 
argument.  They  resemble  not  so  much  the  ornaments  of  a 
column  as  the  key-stone  of  an  arch. 

We  covet  a  diction  more  purely  Saxon  than  that  em- 
ployed in  some  portions  of  these  sermons;  for  we  should,  indeed, 
be  sorry  if  modem  innovators,  upon  the  purity,  sweetness,  and 
strength  of  our  noble  English  language  should  be  able  to  quote, 
even  a  single  sentence  or  word  of  Mr.  Binney's,  in  pallia- 
tion of  their  affectation  and  pedantry.  The  specimens  we  have 
given  will  show  that  there  is  much  to  be  admired  in  the  style  of 
tiiese  sermons,  as  well  as  in  their  thoughts;  and  we  freely 
commend  them  to  all  who  welcome  the  bold,  yet  reverent,  in- 
vestigation of  moral  and  religious  truth. 


Art.  Vin. — Report  of  Her  Majesty*^  CommisBioners  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  State,  Discipline,  Studies,  and  Revenues  of  the  University  and 
Colleges  of  Oxford :  together  with  the  Evidence,  and  an  Appendix,  Pre- 
sented to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  Command  of  her  Majesty. 
London:   1852. 

The  inability  of  corporations  for  self-reform  is  a  familiar  axiom 
of  political  thought ;  and  of  all  corporations,  none  are  so  inca- 
pable of  it  as  the  ecclesiastical.  If  indeed  they  are  subjected 
to  a  quasi-monarchical  sway,  beneath  some  pope  or  general  of 
the  order,  there  is  just  a  possibility  that  a  man  of  genius  and 
resolution  may  be  found  sooner  or  later  in  that  position,  and 
may  resolutely  commence  a  career  of  reform.  History  indeed 
gives  little  confirmation  even  of  this  faint  hope;  but  in  the 
corporations  which  are  internally  oligarchical  or  democratic, 
the  case  seems  to  be  quite  desperate. 

Perceiving  the  enormous  power  to  resist  change  possessed  by 
our  old  universities,  political  reformers  have  long  looked  to  par- 
liament as  the  sole  force  capable  of  serviceably  remodelling 
them.  Supported  by  the  interests  of  the  church,  they  are  far 
more  occult  than  the  church  in  their  doctrines  and  system.  At 
least  in  a  Protestant  country  it  is  impossible  to  hinder  laymen 
from  sitting  in  judgment  on  church  doctrines;  but  as  to  those 
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of  the  university,  our  abler  public  men  show  astonishing  and 
unaffected  diffidence  even  in  their  private  conversation. 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  move  public  enthusiasm  in  favour 
of  a  university  reform,  from  the  profound  ignorance  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  people  as  to  the  nature  of  the  existing  evils  or  the 
suitable  remedy.  Hence  many  have  felt  great  despondency  as 
to  the  power  of  any  statesmen  to  carry  effective  measures, 
except  in  the  direction  and  for  the  victory  of  some  newly- 
ascendant  party. 

But  the  English  universities  are  institutions  too  peculiar  to 
be  judged  of  by  any  abstractions  of  politics,  or  any  experience 
of  history.  Scarcely  is  their  own  history  an  adequate  guide  to 
our  prognosis :  yet,  looking  to  it,  we  do  find  the  remarkable 
fact,  that,  first,  Cambridge,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century, 
and  soon  after  Oxford,  un compelled  by  any  political  stir,  intro- 
duced a  great  internal  reform  of  the  studies — a  reform  most 
necessary  indeed,  and  in  many  respects  far  short  of  what  was 
desirable,  yet  one  which  has  made  these  institutions  to  be, 
instead  of  despicable,  highly  respectable,  and,  in  certain  direc- 
tions, very  efficient.  As  the  church  of  Rome  felt  it  necessary 
to  improve  her  discipline  and  decorum,  in  order  to  oppose  the 
Reformers,  so  do  the  most  bigoted  of  our  academics  feel  that  a 
certain  literary  reputation  is  essential  to  their  rank,  and  honour, 
and  safety  :  ana  though  they  may  lag  behind  the  public 
awakening,  they  will  try  to  anticipate  the  public  action. 

This  is  evidently  the  side  (internal  reform  of  the  studies)  on 
which  the  obstacles  to  change  are  weakest,  and  the  inward  im- 
pulse to  movement  strongest:  and  if  this  be  once  carried  out 
effectively,  other  reforms  will  not  be  long  delayed.  It  is  at  least 
our  creed,  that  whenever  the  ablest  men  ,in  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge have  their  due  weight,  a  constant  effort  for  improvement 
of  every  kind  will  certainly  be  at  work,  and  will  very  soon  dis- 
cover the  unreasonableness  and  the  mischief  of  those  inflictions 
and  disabilities  of  which  Dissenters  complain.  In  a  papal  and 
Jesuitical  regime^  a  ^  reform'  is  never  anything  but  the  white- 
washing of  a  sepulchre :  knowledge  is  not  firee,  nor  vigour  im- 
parted to  the  mind.  But  when  our  universities  become  ambitious 
to  attract  professors  eminent  in  every  branch,  and  to  become 
celebrated  schools  of  all  high  science,  they  must  necessarily 
leave  and  make  the  mind  free,  and  ecclesiastical  domination  will 
become  impossible.  In  fact,  it  is  already  felt  impossible  to 
exact  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  from  professors 
of  modern  languages.  It  will  soon  appear,  when  a  Faraday  or 
a  Liebig,  or,  it  may  be,  an  Ewald,  is  to  be  attracted  to  the  uni- 
versity, whether  this  barrier  will  not  be  forced  to  give  way. 
Subscription  seems,  perhaps,  a  light  thing  to  residents  who 
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have  been  aooustomed  to  it  from  boyhood ;  but  when  proposed 
suddenly  to  men  of  mature  age,  its  solemnity  will  assuredly 
make  it  an  unendurable  yoke,  and  the  university  will  be  called 
CO  either  to  throw  it  off  or  visibly  to  lose  men  of  pre-eminen 
merit.  In  such  cireumstances  we  expect  the  effort  for  remov 
ing  the  subscription  to  come  from  within. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  changes  most  necessary  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  universities  which  cannot  be  effected  by 
university  power,  were  it  unanimous*  But  this  very  circumstance 
is  a  moral  justification  to  the  reforming  minority  for  appealing 
to  parliament,  and  lessens  their  disinclination  to  such  a  step. 
The  real  question  then  is,  What  is  the  strength  and  respecta- 
bility of  this  reforming  minority  ?  Does  it,  in  a  numerical  or 
moral  sense,  grow  stronger  or  weaker  ?  Is  it  likely  to  give  to 
statesmen  and  to  parliament  that  moral  courage  in  which  they 
are  proverbially  so  deficient,  when  called  to  interfere  with  even 
Ibe  shadow  of  the  church  ? 

Here  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  give  a  reply  favourable  to 
the  interests  of  freedom  and  the  hopes  of  rightful  progress. 
Confining  ourselves  to  that  university  which  is  treated  of  in  the 
very  ample  report  before  us,  we  see  everything  to  denote  that 
the  better  elements  in  Oxford  must  prevail  over  the  worse. 
The  ambition  of  the  place  will  be  too  much  for  its  bigotry. 
There  are,  in  fact,  numerous  causes  which  assure  us  of  deep 
inward  discontent,  likely  to  increase  and  to  give  a  greater  and 
greater  impetus  to  the  reforming  party.  It  was  not  the  object 
of  the  Commission  to  state  and  explain  these,  yet  they  appear 
distinctly  enough  in  the  report,  and  need  to  be  well  meditated 
on  and  digested  by  those  who  desire  university  reform. 

In  the  last  two  centuries,  physical  science  has  arisen  from  its 
infantine  state  of  hypothesis  and  conjecture,  and  has  assumed 
the  adult  form  of  demonstration  or  cogent  proof.  In  the  same 
period,  a  vast  growth  of  German,  French,  and  English  litera- 
ture has  taken  place,  and  the  extension  of  the  British  power 
has  put  us  in  close  relation  to  the  languages  of  the  East  and 
West.  The  vast  new  accumulations  of  knowledge,  both  in 
seience  and  literature,  dwarf  the  old  classics,  and  make  the 
Oxonians  uncomfortably  sensible  that  their  institutions  are  oM- 
fietsbioned.  Zealous  friends  of  Oxford  have  founded  a  large 
number  of  professorships  for  new  studies,  which  the  university 
has  uniformly  accepted — ambition  prevailing  over  caution — and 
bas  thus  nurtured  in  her  bosom  an  important  element  of  disaf- 
fection. The  professors  are,  or  ought  to  be,  by  station,  and 
age,  and  scientific  culture,  the  ablest  men  in  the  university ; 
their  name  and  authority  must  necessarily  carry  weight  with  it, 
and  by  the  peculiar  development  of  affairs  they  are  made  pre- 
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cisely  the  permanent  nucleus  of  reforming  efforts.  Even  tho 
old  theological  professors  are  discontented,  however  little  dis- 
posed to  the  reforms  which  we  might  desire.  More  than  twenty 
years  ago,  Dr.  Pusey,  on  becoming  professor  of  Hebrew,  dis- 
satisfied at  the  total  neglect  of  his  branch  of  study,  endeavoured 
to  encourage  it  by  liberally  founding*  new  scholarships,  with 
the  aid  of  his  brother,  Mr.  Philip  Pusey,  the  agriculturist,  and 
a  certain  Dr.  Ellerton.  The  desire  and  the  effort  were  noble,  but 
the  result  has  been  almost  nothing.  After  this,  Dr.  Burton, 
the  regius  professor  of  divinity,  was  scandalized  that  degrees 
in  divinity  are  taken  without  any  examination,  and  with  a 
notorious  abseiipe  of  superior  acquirements  or  ability.  The 
knowledge  of  theology  which  suffices  to  scrape  through  the 
examination  for  holy  orders  must  be  kept  down  to  the  mini- 
mum, which  will  not  damage  the  property  of  titled  patrons ; 
yet  this  small  minimum  suffices  afterwards  to  obtain  also  the 
degrees  of  bachelor  and  doctor  of  divinity.  But  the  attempts 
of  Dr.  Burton  were  all  in  vain,  and  it  is  clearer  than  ever  that 
neither  Hebrew  nor  Theology  can  be  cultivated  at  Oxford  with- 
out some  great  reform.  This  conviction  cannot  be  very  pleasant 
to  theological  professors  of  the  present  day,  however  conserva- 
tive in  other  respects. 

The  professors  of  law  and  of  medicine  (who  in  the  old 
system  were  next  in  importance)  are  in  a  still  more  hopeless 
case.  They  are  called  to  haunt  desolated  halls,  and  to  listen 
to  the  quiet  declaration  that  ^  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable 
for  Oxford  to  be  a  great  school  of  law  or  of  medicine.'  The 
mathematical  professors  are  by  no  means  so  ill-treated,  at  least 
in  the  theory  of  the  university  studies ;  nevertheless  they  find 
that  in  practice  their  subjects  cannot  receive  the  attention 
which  they  claim ;  and,  we  believe,  these  professors  have  for 
the  last  twenty-five  years  been  regarded  vnth  suspicion  or  dis- 
pleasure by  the  conservatives,  as  peculiar  stimulators  of  reform- 
ing efforts. 

But  if  the  old  professors  are  neglected  in  the  university 
system,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  newer  f  Men  who  have  any 
love  or  taste  for  their  own  branch  of  knowledge  are  discon- 
tented to  find  themselves  turned  into  mere  show-lecturers,  and 
that  energetic  pupils  are  never  to  be  hoped  for.  The  university 
likes  the  credit  of  well-sounding  names,  and  succeeds  in  getting 
a  respectable  quota  of  men  eminent,  though  not  pre-eminent, 
each   in   his   own   science ;    and  the  number  is   formidable. 

*  At  this  very  time,  Mrs.  Eennicott,  widow  of  the  Hebrew  scholar,  Dr. 
Kennicott,  had  bequeathed  certain  monies  for  founding  two  Hebrew  scholar- 
ships at  Oxford,  £70  a  year  each.  There  are  three  Fosey  and  Ellerton  scholar- 
ships, of  £30  a  year. 
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Botany,  chemistry,  geology,  mineralogy,  medicine,  anatomy, 
iurispnidenoe,  law,  morals,  poetry,  political  economy,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  Italian,  Arabic,  Sanskrit,  Hebrew,  modern  history,  do 
not  exhaust  the  list  of  professorships.  The  holders  of  these 
find  too  little  sympathy,  and  no  aid,  in  their  studies  within  the 
academic  precincts ;  and  whether  their  clinging  be  weaker  or 
stronger  to  Toryism  or  to  Puseyism,  they  have  an  inward  sense 
that  things  are  not  as  they  ought  to  be, — that,  however  unde- 
sirable the  process  of  a  parliamentary  reform,  the  end  aimed 
at  must  give  moral  weight  to  it.  No  resident  professor  will 
stru^le  hard  against  a  reform  which  re-distributes  revenue  and 
power  in  order  to  improve  the  university  without  touching  the 
interests  of  the  church  ;  most  of  them  will  wish  well  to  it, 
many  will  give  it  their  avowed  and  eager  support,  and  those 
who  oppose  are  not  likely  to  put  forth  fanatical  energy. 

At  the  same  time,  among  the  tutors  of  colleges,  new  and 
unexpeoted  advocates  for  reform  have  arisen.  The  impetus 
given  to  the  public  schools,  which  may  be  dated,  perhaps,  from 
1828,  when  Dr.  Arnold  became  head  master  of  Rugby — the 
year  in  which  also  University  College  in  London  was  founded 
— has  introduced  into  them  many  of  the  best  scholars  of  the 
universities ;  and  as  they  do  not  vacate  their  places  by  mar- 
riage, the  pupil  who  passes  from  school  to  college  frequently 
finds  that  he  goes  to  a  less  able,  because  a  younger,  tutor.  We 
know  that  many  Oxford  tutors  are  secretly  humbled,  by  feeling 
that  they  are  inferior  to  the  masters  at  the  public  schools; 
and  they  are  painfully  aware  that  their  classes  are  beneath  the 
requirements  of  their  abler  students.  Nor  is  this  all.  The 
tutor  dares  not  to  give  the  class  his  own  best  knowledge,  but 
must  accommodate  himself  to  the  average,  and  must  work 
towards  the  ^  schools'  (or  public  examination)  as  his  goal.  He 
is  depressed  into  a  teacher  of  grammar,  when  he  desires  to  rise 
into  higher  questions  ;  and  the  greater  his  activity  of  mind  and 
his  powers,  the  greater  his  desire  of  certain  reforms. 

Such  are  in  fact  the  influences  which,  two  or  three  years 
ago,  carried  through,  first  at  Cambridge,  and  next  at  Oxford, 
very  significant  statutes  of  reform.  The  great  object  aimed  at 
in  these  was,  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  possible  study  to  the  under- 
graduates. It  was  distinctly  perceived  that  the  large  fraction 
of  wholly  or  partially  idle  men,  who,  to  their  own  loss  and  to 
the  discredit  of  the  university,  passed  three  years  within  its 
precincts,  were  idle,  chiefly  because  they  could  not  be  made  to 
sympathize  with  those  particular  studies  which  alone  were 
patronized  in  the  schools.  Many  clever  young  men  come  to 
Oxford  knowing  twice  as  much  Latin  and  Greek  as  is  requisite 
for  a  degree.     They  instantly  feel  themselves  superior  to  the 
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college  lectures,  and  thas  are  tempted  to  waste  a  year  in  idle- 
ness. Afterwards,  some  make  double  efforts  at  study,  others 
have  lost  both  the  taste  and  habitj  and  become  confirmed 
dawdlers.  Others  have  no  taste  at  all  for  ancient  languages, 
but  might,  perhaps,  pursue  studies  in  which  hitherto  the  uni- 
versity has  provided  no  public  examinations.  The  desire  to 
turn  these  energies  into  a  wholesome  and  recognised  channel, 
and  at  the  same,  time,  to  obtain  classes  of  diligent  pupils  for 
the  many  neglected  professors,  animated  the  movement  in  both 
universities.  It  was  probably  aided  also  by  a  reaction  against 
Puseyism.  We  do  not  mean  to  deny  that  this  principle  is 
decidedly  in  the  ascendant  at  Oxford  at  present  among  the 
resident  masters ;  we  believe  it  is.  But  one  effect  of  this  re- 
markable mania  was  to  turn  the  energies  of  young  men  into 
the  reading  of  ecclesiastical  fathers,  and  especially  to  produce 
distaste  for  all  accurate  science ;  so  that  the  public  professors 
were  neglected  far  worse  from  1885  to  1845  than  they  had  pre- 
viously been,  at  least  in  Oxford.  After  the  tendency  of  these 
influences  to  Romanism  had  been  so  undeniably  manifested,  it 
is  probable  that  the  heads  of  houses  (of  whom  a  great  majority 
have  been  an^i-puseyitical)  looked  with  less  displeasure  on  the 
proposed  change,  from  the  vague  hope  that  an  increased  pro* 
minence  to  a  stable  body  of  professors  might  usefully  prevent 
in  future  so  great  a  disturbance  to  university  affairs  as  had 
recently  been  produced  by  the  singular  influence  of  one  man 
without  official  position :  of  course  we  allude  to  Dr.  Newman. 
But  one  half  of  the  statute  of  reform  was  rejected  by  the 
Oxford  convocation ;  and  the  reforming  party  distinctly  saw 
that,  had  it  even  passed  entire,  their  objects  would  by  no  means 
have  been  achieved.  Suppose  examinations  held,  and  honours 
awarded  in  the  public  schools,  for  jurisprudence,  or  for  modern 
history,  or  for  chemistry ;  was  it  to  be  hoped  that  the  pro- 
fessors of  these  branches  would  have  vigorous  classes  of  pupils  ? 
Nay,  but  the  experience  even  of  the  mathematical  studies 
showed  the  vanity  of  this  hope.  Mathematical  first  classes  are 
bestowed  in  Oxford ;  very  capable  instructors  are  not  wanting ; 
yet  very  few  pupils  of  highest  talent  will  give  their  energies  to 
the  study.  Why?  The  reason  is  notorious.  Because  the 
fellowships  are  always  attainable  by  mere  knowledge  of  classics, 
but  seldom  or  never  by  mathematical  knowledge.  The  fellow- 
ships are  not  merely  a  pecuniary  premium,  they  are  also  the 
only  ordinary  door  of  admission  to  permanent  residence  and 
power  in  the  university.  Such  endowments  are  not  only  a 
bonus  to  the  sciences  which  they  profess  to  foster,  but  they  act 
as  a  discouTSLgement  to  all  the  others.  The  study  of  matheraa- 
ticsy  or  of  law,  or  of  chemistry,  would  have  a  fiur  better  chance 
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in  Oxford,  if  the  fellowships  were  swept  away  by  coiufisoatioQ, 
We  do  not  know  that  such  ill-omened  words  have  ever  been 
uttered  in  an  Oxford  common  room ;  but  we  believe  them  to 
express  the  oonTictions  of  many  a  professor :  and  since  such  a 
change  in  the  destination  of  the  fellowships,  as  would  be  equit« 
able  to  the  sciences  in  general,  is  not  within  the  power  of  the 
university  or  the  colleges  to  effect,  the  recent  reform  is  so  fiur 
from  superseding  parliamentary  interference,  that  such  inter* 
ference  is  even  needed  to  hinder  it  from  becoming  a  dead  letter* 
We  have  named  the  HArew  scholarships.  Neither  these  nor 
ihe  still  more  valuable  SanBkrk  scholarships  produce  any  per* 
oeptible  effect  in  giving  energy  to  study.  In  some  yeara,  we 
mre  informed,  just  so  many  young  men  appear  as  candidates  as 
there  are  scholarships  to  be  received :  and  a  very  miserable 
modicum  of  knowledge  is  necessarily  accepted  as  adequate. 

Beside  this,  thera  is  another  class  of  reformers  among  the 
conservatives — evangelical  or  pusey ite — who  desire  to  lessen  the 
expense  of  a  university  education,  and  see  how  little  has  hitherto 
been  done  by  any  of  the  enactments*  One  part  is  scandalized 
St  the  enormous  debts  which  young  men  of  middle  rank  are 
tempted  uod  enabled  to  heap  on  themselves  or  their  afflicted 
relatives :  another  is  persuaded  that  great  numbers  of  the 
middle  and  lower  classes  are  kept  away  from  the  universi^ 
solely  by  its  large  necessary  expense;  and  that  if  this 
were  reduced,  its  influence  on  the  nation  might  be  immensely 
increased.  Whereas,  at  present,  they  see  that  while  population 
multiplies,  no  commensurate  increase  of  numbers  is  found  at 
Oxford,  but  new  institutions  are  formed,  more  or  less  indepen* 
dent  of  it;  which  implies  that  the  university  is  falling  in 
national  importance.  This  state  of  feeling  makes  msny  persona 
not  unwilling  to  see  a  moderate  interference  of  parliament. 

At  the  same  time,  the  ablest  college  tutors  probably  would 
be  glad  to  rise  into  the  position  of  professors,  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  enforced  celibacy  and  of  the  mere  grammatical  tuition 
imposed  on  them ;  but  of  this  they  see  no  chance  at  present. 
To  give  up  their  fellowships  is  generally  to  give  up  their  ocou- 
pation  for  another,  different  in  kind  perhaps,  as  parish  priests  or 
as  lawyers ;  and  that  this  should  be  the  normal  state  of  a  uni* 
versity  is  felt  by  them  as  quite  indefensible.  Nor  do  they  see 
that  it  is  possible  to  raise  the  quality  of  the  college  lectures 
generally  without  a  public  entrance  examinatian,  from  which  the 
university  continues  to  shrink,  through  the  fear  of  excluding 
the  scions  of  noble  families.  This  measure  might,  indeed,  con- 
stitutionally be  passed  by  the  university  itself;  but  probably 
will  not,  except  by  strong  influences  from  without. 

We  have  stated  what  causes. have  actuated  the  reforming 
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minority  of  Oxford  to  feel  that  the  statute  of  1850  by  no  means 
superseded,  but  rather  required  the  aid  of  parliamentary  enact- 
ments. But  what  induced  Lord  John  Russell,  at  that  very 
crisis,  to  issue  a  royal  commission  of  inquiry,  we  are  not  able 
positively  to  ascertain.  It  certainly  caused  great  surprise,  and 
had  not  been  at  all  expected.  We  incline  to  believe  that 
the  explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  slow  and  cautiously 
advancing  character  of  Lord  John's  mind.  Possibly,  from  the 
lime  that  puseyism  undeniably  manifested  itself  as  Romanism, 
he  saw  that  the  universities  were  exposed  to  serious  danger  from 
the  antiquated  nature  of  their  institutions.  He  was  then  out  of 
office ;  and  upon  this  came  the  Irish  famine,  and  the  railway 
crash,  and  the  continental  revolutions ;  and  Lord  John  may 
have  put  off  his  intended  move  until  he  found  the  moment  at 
which  he  least  feared  embarrassment  to  his  other  plans,  in  case 
of  its  producing  an  explosion  of  hostility.  But  about  this  we 
can  only  conjecture. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  the  tactics  of  the  academic  conservatives. 
In  the  reigns  of  our  early  kings,  there  are  well-known  visita- 
tions of  the  universities  by  royal  commissioners.  Under 
Charles  I.,  the  University  of  Oxford  had  no  objection  at  all  to 
such  visitation,  but  vehemently  protested  against  parliameniary 
visitation  as  democratic.  Lord  John  Russell,  desiring  to 
avoid  any  outburst  of  that  old  controversy,  appointed  a  royal 
commission ;  but  the  commissioners  are  now  met  with  pretences 
of  constitutionalism.  Forsooth,  if  they  have  their  powers  only 
from  the  crown,  and  not  from  parliament  also,  they  have  no 
right  to  interfere !  The  secret  doctrine  of  these  academicians, 
of  course,  is,  that  the  university  is  their  private  property,  which 
they  are  to  defend  by  whatever  arguments  a  mere  lawyer  may 
suggest.  If  parliamentary  commissioners  come,  they  will  call 
that  a  usurpation  of  a  strictly  royal  right ;  but  when  the  royal 
commissioners  come,  it  is  an  imoonstitutional  straining  of  the 
prerogative.  However,  the  commissioners  wisely  made  short 
work  witli  the  legal  question,  by  disavowing  the  desire  to  compel 
any  one  to  give  evidence.  They  ashed  evidence,  and  invited 
communications  from  all  persons  in  dignity  or  in  office,  and 
accepted  all  the  information  and  opinions  tendered  to  them. 
In  this  way,  they  failed  often  of  obtaining  information  in  detail 
on  many  subjects  (especially  as  to  the  revenue  of  the  university 
6nd  some  of  the  colleges),  but  this  has  in  no  way  affected  their 
ability  to  draw  up  a  valuable  report,  and  support  their  conclu- 
sions by  able  reasoning  and  evidence.  Perhaps  we  ought  to 
be  grateful  to  the  reluctant  academicians  that  they  did  not  all 
communicate  amply  with  the  commission ;  else  the  45tf  closely-* 
printed  folio  pages  of  evidence  might  have  swelled  into  1000. 
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The  commissioners  selected  by  the  crown  were  seven  in  num- 
ber:— one  bishop  (Dr.  Hinds,  of  Norwich);  one  head  of  a 
house  (Dr.  Jeune,  of  Pembroke  College) ;  one  professor  (Rev<. 
Baden  Powell) ;  one  head  of  a  public  school  (Mr.  Liddell,  of 
Westminster  School,  known  as  a  Greek  lexicographer) ;  one 
dean  (Dr.  Tait,  of  Carlisle,  late  head  of  Rugby) ;  one  lawyer 
(Mr.  Dampier)  ;  and  a  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Queen's  College,  known 
at  Oxford  as  an  able  mathematician.  Besides  these,  Mr. 
Stanley,  the  biographer  of  Dr.  Arnold,  and  now  canon  of  Can- 
terbury, was  secretary  to  the  commission.  From  his  pen,  it  is 
rumoured,  that  the  actual  drawing  up  of  the  very  able  report 
has  proceeded.  In  its  conclusion,  a  summary  is  given  of  forty- 
seven  proposals  of  reform,  which  have  been  made  in  the  course 
of  its  pages ;  and  from  this  summary  much  additional  facility 
of  understanding  is  given  to  those  who  can  but  cursorily  dip 
into  so  lengthy  a  report.  To  go  through  and  explain  each  <h 
these  forty-seven  points  ever  so  concisely,  would  be  beyond  our 
limits,  and  would  be  almost  like  a  reproducing  of  the  report 
itself.  We  must,  therefore,  confine  ourselves  to  noticing  the 
points  which  are  of  chief  importance,  or  of  most  interest  to  our 
readers. 

The  commissioners  believe  that  the  vast  facilities  derived 
by  the  university  and  colleges  from  their  wealth,  antiquity, 
public  interest  and  confidence,  adapt  them  for  far  greater  ser* 
vices  than  those  which  they  actually  render  to  the  country. 
Accordingly,  the  report  advocates  university  extension  in  many 
senses.  It  desires  more  pupils  and  more  teachers;  more  effi- 
cient teachers  and  more  diligent  pupils ;  more,  and  more  cer- 
tain, rewards  to  proficiency  in  every  branch  of  study  which  the 
university  professes  ;  more,  and  more  speedy,  control  over  the 
studies  by  the  public  professors. 

In  order  to  increase  largely  the  number  of  students,  the  first 
question  is,  how  to  find  room;  and  here,  without  definitely- 
urging  anyone  method,  the  report  recommends  a  free  trial  of  all 
of  four  methods  which  have  been  more  or  less  confidently  recom- 
mended in  the  evidence — viz.,  to  found  new  colleges,  or  new^ 
halls  in  connexion  with  some  colleges,  or  to  allow  members  of 
colleges  to  reside  in  private  chambers,  or  to  allow  members  of 
the  university  to  reside  independently  in  private  chambers  free 
from  connexion  with  the  colleges.  The  last  form  of  admission 
is  that  which  would  chiefly,  or  perhaps  alone,  effect  the  object 
of  greatly  lessening  the  expenses  of  an  academical  degree ;  but 
it  is  for  many  reasons  the  proposal  which  of  all  in  this  report 
encounters  the  strongest  op])osition  at  Oxford.  As  it  stands 
quite  by  itself,  and  may  be  dropt  without  affecting  any  other 
of  the  recommendations,  there  is  no  propriety  in  endeavouringy 
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as  some  baye  done,  to  damage  the  report  by  attacking  this  one 
point.     But  it  seems  to  deserve  from  us  here  a  special  notice. 

For  students  beyond  a  certain  age  (in  the  case  of  whom  alone 
the  report  distinctly  advises  the  change),  there  is  no  reasonable- 
ness in  pressing  the  necessity  of  that  transitional  system  >vhich 
the  walls  of  a  college  give,  from  a  purely  domestic  to  a  wholly 
free  life ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  to  students  of  this  maturer  age 
(probably  of  the  age  of  twenty-one)  that  many  of  the  profes- 
sors must  look  to  their  classes.  If  law,  and  jurisprudence,  and 
medicine,  and  theology,  and  modem  history,  and  Eastern  lan- 
guages, are  to  be  efficiently  pursued,  a  large  number  of  the 
students  must  be  past  the  age  of  domestic  discipline.  If  there 
are  public  professors  anxious  for  classes,  it  seems  unfair,  with* 
out  some  great  necessity,  to  limit  them  to  pupils  who  are  to  be 
afforded  from  the  colleges,  when  such  pupils  may  be  disabled 
from  attendance  by  the  college  regulations,  over  which  neither 
the  professor  nor  the  university  has  any  control.  Supposing 
a  minimum  of  age  (say  that  of  legal  minority)  to  free  a  student 
from  the  necessity  of  being  a  member  of  a  college,  this  would 
interfere  very  little  indeed  with  the  existing  supply  of  pupils  to 
the  colleges,  and  might  be  of  much  importance  to  some  of  the 
professors* 

To  build  new  colleges  and  halls  is  too  expensive  a  process 
to  be  counted  on,  and  implies  growth  by  patronage  more  than 
by  inward  development  The  commissioners,  without  expect- 
ing much  from  this,  would  permit  it,  under  the  condition  that 
the  principal  of  the  hall  should  be  appointed  by  the  chancellor 
of  the  university.  Concerning  the  statutes  of  new  Houses  they 
say  nothing.  We  confess  that  we  should  look  with  much  aver- 
sion on  one  possible  result  of  too  great  freedom  in  this  direc- 
tion— viz.,  if  this  were  exercised  with  the  express  object  of  up- 
holding special  religious  opinions.  In  a  national  university, 
according  to  our  ideal,  all  individuals  of  the  nation  should  freely 
meet,  without  reference  to  their  special  religious  opinions ;  and 
an  aggressive  and  proselytising  organised  body,  in  the  midst  of 
a  literary  institution,  is  exceedingly  to  be  deprecated.  A  few 
years  back,  it  is  certain  that  the  friends  of  Mr.  Sewell,  or  of  Mr. 
?now  Dr.)  Newman,  had  the  law  allowed  them,  would  have 
founded  a  college  in  Oxford  for  the  express  purpose  of  rooting 
and  propagating  puseyism  :  and  a  few  years  hence,  it  is  within 
possibility  tliat  Drs.  Wiseman  and  Newman,  if  then  the  law 
shall  have  put  it  within  their  power,  may  establish  a  Romish 
college  there.  The  evil  of  tliis  would  be  very  slightly  restrained 
by  vesting  the  choice  of  principal  in  the  chancellor,  for  he  must 
be  a  Puseyite  or  a  Romanist  if  the  statutes  were  allowed  to 
^xact  it.    If  parents  found  reason  to  imagine  that  in  sending 
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their  sons  to  Oriel  or  Christchurch  they  were  exposing  them  to 
be  decoyed  into  secret  conferences  with  an  unscrupulous  com* 
bination  organized  to  entrap  young  men  into  popeiy,  the  mere 
dread  of  this  might  inflict  severe  mischief  on  the  university.  To 
proselytism  we  have  no  objection,  so  that  it  be  an  open  and 
honourable  war  of  opinion,  where  no  unfair  advantage  is  taken 
of  youth  and  inexperience :  but  even  if  we  did  not  know  of  the 
sinister  efforts  in  the  last  ten  years  made  by  Romish  oflioials  to 
proselyte  the  Rugby  boys,  the  general  history  of  Romanism 
would  warn  us  as  to  what  must  be  counted  on  from  this  quarter. 
If  in  the  present  stage  it  be  allowed  to  the  bishop  of  Exeter 
and  Miss  Sellon  to  establish  a  college  at  Oxford,  with  tlieir  awn 
internal  regulations,  it  will  not  be  possible  to  admit  Dissenten 
at  any  future  time  into  the  university  without  conceding  to  Rome 
the  right  of  instituting  colleges  in  Oxford  devoted  to  her  service. 
On  these  grounds,  we  are  disposed  to  say  that  no  absolute  rigkt 
to  found  new  colleges  (with  fixed  internal  statutes)  should  be 
conceded  to  private  persons ;  but  that  the  university  should 
have  a  veto  on  every  new  institution  proposed  in  connexion 
Avith  it,  and  a  right  to  o venule  its  statutes  at  whatever  time  they 
should  be  found  hurtful  to  the  welfare  of  the  university.  A  high 
power  of  this  kind  would  never  be  used  without  strong  neces- 
sity, and  its  very  existence  would  aid  to  enforce  good  conduct. 

Whatever  be  thought  of  either  of  these  methods,  that  of 
alloicing  colleges  to  have  students  who  reside  outside  the  walls, 
seems  beyond  all  reasonable  objection.  If  moral  evil  should 
arise  from  it,  the  college  itself  will  limit  the  permission  more 
strictly,  or  decline  to  exercise  the  right.  At  Cambridge  this  has 
long  been  done,  and  without  appreciable  evil.  To  put  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  collegiate  authorities  in  such  a  matter 
seems  to  be  a  most  harmless  kind  of  reform ;  and  the  effect 
would  be  great  and  immediate  in  enabling  all  the  best  colleges 
to  increase  by  one-fourth,  or  by  one-third,  the  number  of  their 
pupils.  No  college  after  this  would  be  able  to  afford  to  have 
inferior  tutors,  and  the  backward  societies  would  be  rapidly 
brought  up  towards  the  level  of  the  best.  We  must  except 
those  which  have  no  free  undergraduates — New  College,  Mag- 
dalen, All  Souls — for  which  special  enactments  are  on  many 
grounds  essential. 

In  order  to  lessen  an  evil  which  cannot  be  wholly  extirpated, 
the  inconsiderate  contracting  of  debts,  the  commissioners  advise 
that]  no  debt  whatever  should  be  recoverable  by  law  from  a 
minor  and  undergraduate,  unless  the  bill  shall  have  been  sent 
in  to  him  within  three  months  after  the  date  of  the  earliest  item ; 
and  in  case  of  non-payment,  a  copy  of  the  bill  have  been  de- 
livered within  six  months  from  the  same  date  to  the  parent. 
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guardian,  or  college  tutor.  Moreover,  for  the  recovery  of  debts, 
they  advise  that  the  vice-chancellor's  court  should  proceed 
«.ccording  to  the  forms  of  the  county  courts,  and  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the  court  should  be  thrown  open. 

In  regard  to  university  legislation,  the  report  desires  to  destroy 
the  too  complete  appropriation  of  the  initiative  by  the  board  of 
the  Heads  of  Houses.  At  present  this  board  alone  can  intro- 
duce any  measure,  and  convocation  (or  the  assembly  of  masters 
and  doctors)  can  merely  say  yes  or  no.  The  commissioners 
would  reanimate  the  ancient  body  called  the  Congregation, 
which  once  consisted  of  the  honajide  teachers  of  the  university. 
If  it  were  now  to  consist  of  professors  and  college  tutors,  it 
might  beneficially  have  the  right  of  deliberating  in  English,  and 
originating  measures  to  be  approved  or  rejected  by  convocation. 
To  prevent  organized  parties,  or  indefinite  debate,  the  report 
advises  that  the  congregation  should  not  meet  of  necessity,  but 
only  when  a  certain  fraction  of  its  members  require  the  vice- 
chancellor  to  summon  it.  Under  such  a  constitution,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  Heads  would  desire  to  earn  the  credit  of  doing  all 
the  good  work  themselves,  and  so  to  supersede  the  summoning 
of  the  congregation. 

The  university  professors  at  present  are  not  a  corporation, 
and  can  perform  no  university  act  a8  professors.  They  vote 
as  graduates  only.  The  report  advises  that  they  should  be 
made  a  permanent  delegacy  (so  they  call  a  committee  in  Oxford), 
for  superintending  the  public  examinations,  which  would  give  to 
the  professors  a  practical  control  over  the  studies,  if  the  dis- 
turbing influence  exercised  now  by  the  fellowships  were  re- 
moved. The  Bodleian  library  also  should  be  put  under  the 
management  of  this  new  committee. 

In  order  to  remunerate  the  professors  more  satisfactorily  (for 
very  few  indeed  are  adequately  endowed),  the  commissioners 
strongly  urge  to  appropriate  a  certain  number  of  the  fellowships 
to  this  object  Magdalen  College,  for  example,  has  forty 
fellows,  of  whom  it  is  stated  that  the  juniors  receive  about 
£250  a-year,  while  rumour  assigns  to  the  seniors  near  £500. 
The  commissioners  desire  tweht  of  these  fellowships  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  endowment  of  six  professors,  who  would  be 
members  and  fellows  of  the  college,  like,  the  rest,  but  be 
university  officers,  elected  not  by  the  college,  but  by  the  right- 
ful authority  without.  Twenty-eight  fellows  would  still  re- 
main for  the  direct  service  of  the  college,  and  this  is  more 
than  could  be  needed  for  that  object.  Similarly,  from  other 
over-rich  foundations,  professors  to  the  university  might  be 
supported. 

But  besides  the  professors  and  college  tutors,  the  CDmmis- 
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sioners  desire  the  creation  of  university  lecturers,  and  believe 
that  the  fiingus-growth  of  private  tuition  (which  is  expensive  to 
pupils,  and  unsatisfactory  to  the  progress  of  teachers)  would 
then  be  effectually  stopped.  Fees  should  be  paid  both  to  pro- 
fessors and  lecturers,  in  increase  of  endowments ;  and  in  case 
no  endowments  can  be  had  for  the  lectureships,  the  Report 
advises  that  a  limited  number  of  fellows  of  colleges,  if  ap- 
pointed to  lectureships,  should  be  able  to  hold  their  fellowships 
even  when  married.  The  lecturers  would  be  assistants  to  the 
professors,  who  would  generally  be  elected  either  from  the 
lecturers  or  from  the  college  tutors.  In  this  way  the  university 
would  no  longer  lose  its  best  men  by  marriage,  and  a  continu- 
ous career  would  be  opened,  by  which  each  branch  of  science 
might  be  selected  as  a  lifework.  Totally  to  rescind  the  law  of 
celibacy,  would  too  much  break  up  the  existing  college  relations, 
it  is  urged ;  but  what  we  have  stated  shows  that  the  commis- 
sioners desire  to  soften  its  present  harshness. 

They  would  also  distribute  the  professors  into  four  boards 
(or  faculties  ?) — viz.,  I.  Theology ;  II.  Mental  Philosophy  and 
Philology  ;  III.  Jurisprudence  and  History ;  IV.  Mathematical 
and  Physical  Science :  and  they  regard  the  establishment  of  an 
efficient  entrance-examination  under  university  examiners  as 
most  essential  to  a  real  improvement.  They  propose  to  strip 
convocation,  the  Heads  of  Houses,  and  the  graduates  of 
divinity,  of  their  present  right  of  electing  a  few  professors— 
(this  is  noticeable,  not  for  the  magnitude  of  the  change,  but  for 
the  principle,) — to  leave  the  election  of  other  existing  profes- 
sorships in  their  present  hands,  but  to  assign  to  the  prime 
minister  of  the  crown  the  patronage  of  all  new  professorships. 
This  proposal  is  open  to  much  discussion,  as  the  commissioners 
are  aware.  On  every  side  it  is  difficult  to  protect  the  exercise 
of  patronage  from  sinister  influences.  We  confess  we  fear  that 
the  best  intentioned  premiers  will  find  no  better  course  than  to 
consult  some  particular  friend  among  the  heads  of  colleges  on 
each  occasion  as  to  the  right  person  to  appoint  So  it  has  been 
in  the  past ;  and  we  would  rather  that  the  crown,  when  each 
vacancy  occurred,  should  nominate  not  fewer  than  five  persons 
as  a  board  to  repoi't  publicly  whom  they  advise  to  elect,  and  on 
what  grounds.  If  responsible  persons  in  the  university  were 
thus  called  to  give  public  reasons,  and  the  minister  of  the 
crown,  after  hearing  their  report,  were  free  to  take  their  advice 
or  deviate  from  it,  we  believe  that  the  advisers  would  exert 
their  best  powers  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion.  Whether  can* 
didature  to  any  of  the  offices  should  be  invited  or  allowed,  is 
also  a  secondary  question  of  some  importance,  not  dealt  witli 
in  the  Report. 
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It  is,  however,  in  regard  to  the  colleges  that  the  proposals  of 
the  commissioners  are  most  stringent,  and  (in  the  existing  pre- 
judices of  England)  we  are  disposed  to  add,  most  meritorious. 
They  broadly  announce  the  fact  that  the  statutes  are  not 
obseryed,  cannot  be  observed,  and,  for  the  sake  alike  of  morality 
imd  of  high  service,  ought  to  be  legally  set  aside.  No  more 
4H>mplete  contrast  is  possible  than  that  between  the  fellows  of 
colleges  as  theoretically  imagined  by  the  founders,  and  the 
fellows  as  they  actually  exist.  The  fellows  ought  to  be  poor 
anen,  resident,  and  devoted  to  study  and  religious  exercises.  In 
Jesus'  College,  for  instance,  during  dinner,  the  Bible  should  be 
read  in  hall ;  no  one  is  to  loiter  or  walk  about  under  pain 
of  fine  or  whipping ;  and  all  bachelors  of  arts,  while  within  the 
college  precincts,  are  to  talk  Latin,  Greek,  or  Hebreto  !  The 
principal  of  this  college,  as  of  Wadbam,  was  to  be  unmarried. 
At  Queen's  College,  the  fellows  are  to  receive  ien  marks  yearly^ 
and  j£40  a-year  is  the  maximum  allowed  in  any  case  to  the 
provost  or  Head.  The  fellows  are  never  to  sleep  out  of  college 
except  for  a  grave  cause,  and  ttco  fellows  at  least  are  to  sleep  in  the 
same  room.  It  is  strictly  commanded  to  increase  the  number 
of  fellows  in  proportion  to  the  increase  of  value  in  the  estates, 
80  as  always  to  keep  the  fellows  poor.  These  statutes  the 
provost  and  fellows  all  swear  to  observe  ;  but  here,  as  nearly  in 
all  the  colleges,  those  points  which  offend  individual  self- 
interest  have  been  violated  for  centuries.  In  Magdalen  College 
the  founder  utters  imprecations  on  his  society  if  the  fellows  do 
not  abide  by  his  statutes  ^  in  their  grammatical  and  literal  mean- 
ing;' yet,  against  his  command,  they  divide  surplus  revenues 
among  them,  and  are  the  richest  body  in  Oxford.  He  intended 
the  head  never  to  receive  more  than  £A0  a-year,  and  the  fellows 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  pence  a  week ;  and  he  declares  that  any 
surplus  shall  be  applied  to  the  general  good  of  the  college,  and 
^  strictly  forbidsj  under  pain  of  perjury'*  any  ampler  allowances  to 
the  fellows  ^  in  any  way^  or  under  any  colour  whatever,^  The 
president  and  fellows  are  bound  to  the  observance  of  these 
statutes  in  oaths  of  elaborate  length,  and  awful  solemnity. 
Much  the  same  may  be  said  of  New  College.  The  warden  is 
allowed  j£40  a-year  by  the  founder ;  in  fact,  be  receives  £1400. 
The  seventy  fellows  are  to  receive  from  twelve  pence  to 
eighteen  pence  a-week,  according  to  the  price  of  wheat ;  and 
'  that  they  may  not  blush  for  want  of  clothes,'  each  of  them  is 
to  have  every  year  cloth  enough  for  a  uniform  livery,  with  six* 
and-eightpence  for  making  and  trimming  !  Not  until  a  dress  is 
five  years  old  may  they  give  it  in  charity  to  a  poor  freshman, 
and  much  less  may  they  pawn  or  sell  it.  The  priest-fellows 
are  to  divide  between  them  forty  marks,  so  that  none  of  tliem 
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shall  have  more  tlian  forty  shillings  a-year,  in  addition  to  the 
allowance  of  food  and  clothes.  It  is  believed  that  the  actual 
receipts  of  these  fellows  is  near  d£l50  a-year  at  present. 

Nearly  in  all  tlie  colleges  a  similar  story  is  told.  Christ 
Church  alone  has  no  statutes,  and,  wonderful  to  say,  seems  to 
need  none ;  as  is  testified  also  by  Dr.  Macbride  concerning 
Magdalen  Hall,  of  which  he  is  principal.  It  is  delightful  to 
discover  that  reconstruction  is  needless.  But  in  sober  truth, 
much  as  we  previously  knew  of  the  overthrow  of  statutes  by 
law,  as  a  result  of  the  Reformation,  and  of  the  neglect  of  petty 
enactments  which  were  naturally  obsolete,  we  had  no  concep- 
tion, before  reading  this  report,  of  the  extreme  liberties  which 
private  cupidity  has  taken  with  them.  The  exposure  is  com* 
plete.  As  the  commissioners  remark,  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
how  the  Heads  and  Fellows  can  vindicate  themselves  from  the 
charge  of  perjury,  if  they  talk  broadly  of  the  sacredness  of 
statutes.  We  think  our  readers  will  go  farther,  and  say  that 
any  man  of  really  sound  conscience,  who  found  he  had  unawares 
sworn  to  obey*  and  cause  to  be  obeyed  statutes  which  now 
cannot  be  observed  without  a  violent  and  destructive  revolution 
in  the  society,  would  refrain  from  administiering  the  oaths  to 
new  fellows,  when  it  was  manifest  that  they  must  be  broken, 
and  would  publicly  seek  indemnity  for  tliis  conduct.  If  the 
breach  of  statutes  were  less  extreme,  it  might  be  hopeless  to 
get  the  assent  of  the  legislature  ;  but  we  now  almost  think  that 
even  Sir  Robert  Inglis  will  cease  to  talk  in  parliament  about 
the  inviolability  of  college  statutes. 

The  commissioners  advise  that  all  oaths  to  observe  college 
statutes  and  all  declarations  against  their  change,  be  prohibited 
as  unlawful.  That  all  fellowships  (except  a  few  connected  with 
certain  schools)  be  thrown  open  to  all  bachelors  of  the  univer- 
sity ;  that  all  fellows  be  released  from  the  obligation  to  take 
holy  orders,  or  proceed  to  certain  higher  degrees;  and  that 
steps  be  taken  to  keep  £150  a-year  and  £300  as  the  minimum 
and  maximum  of  fellowships ;  that  any  farther  surplus  be  ap- 
plied to  found  scholarships ;  that  no  scholarships  be  held  for 
more  than  five  years,  and  (with  certain  exceptions)  be  thrown 
open  to  all  British  subjects;  that  no  scholarships  should  lead 
to  fellowships  without  re-election ;  that  the  elections  be  always 
determined  by  merit  manifested  in  an  examination,  and  that 
the  electors  be  either  the  whole  society  of  fellows,  or,  in  the 
larger  colleges,  a  board  of  not  fewer  than  twelve  persons  ;  and 
that  a  certain  number  of  fellowships  be  set  aside  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  new  studies  brought  into  the  academic 
system.     Of  the  professor  fellows  we  have  already  spoken. 

Finally :  that  the  head  and  fellows  in  each  society  should 
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have  power  Cunder  such  control  as  may  be  thought  expedient) 
to  alter  or  abrogate  statutes^  and  to  frame  new  statutes  as  occa- 
sion may  require. 

The  claim  of  *  Founder's  Kin'  is  repudiated  by  the  report  on 
legal  grounds.  When  men  have  made  wiHs  which  enact  trus- 
teeships for  ever,  in  order  to  secure  money  for  ever  to  their 
posterity,  the  courts  of  law  have  disowned  such  bequests  as 
*  contrary  to  public  policy.'  But  it  is  in  principle  ihe  very 
same,  if  a  founder  orders  his  college  to  keep  his  property  for 
ever  in  trust  for  his  kinsmen.  So  clear  is  the  case,  that  even 
without  new  enactments,  it  is  probable  that  a  college,  which 
sustained  a  legal  action  Arom  Founder's  Kin,  would  make  good 
the  right  to  neglect  such  claims. 

Important  as  is  all  the  above,  we  still  believe  that  many  of 
our  readers  are  surprised  that  so  enlightened  and  liberal- 
minded  a  commission  should  overlook  entirely  the  question  of 
admitting  dissenters.  The  truth  is,  that  they  were  instructed 
to  omit  this  point ;  and  it  is  the  more  creditable  that  they  have 
said  as  much  as  they  have  in  that  direction.  They  express  a 
pointed  disapproval  of  the  subscription  to  the  thirty-nine 
articles,  as  an  obviously  improper  mode  of  testing  church 
membership,  inasmuch  as  this  subscription  is  not  demanded  of 
the  laity,  even  for  the  reception  of  ihe  most  solemn  rites  of 
religion :  and  while  dissuading  this  subscription,  they  disap- 
prove of  substituting  for  it  a  declaration  that  one  is  ^  Member  of 
the  Church.'  Thus  they  leave  the  question  wholly  open. 
Moreover,  they  wish  a  parliamentary  sanction  g^ven  for  all  the 
colleges  to  the  practice  already  (unlawfully,  we  believe)  fol- 
lowed in  some,  of  substituting  select  and  concise  prayers  for 
the  long  and  monotonous  morning  and  evening  service. 

If  each  separate  college  bad  leave  to  remodel  its  statutes 
under  some  public  control,  as  the  report  advises,  we  cannot 
doubt  that,  before  long,  some  one  or  more  would  be  found  to 
admit  dissenters,  as  in  f^t  is  done  at  Cambridge ;  and  it  would 
be  absurd  for  the  other  colleges  to  complain  of  that. 

We  think  the  suggestions  of  the  commissioners  will  so  speak 
for  themselves,  that  very  little  comment  is  needed  on  our  part. 
It  seems  to  us  indisputable,  that,  in  order  to  carry  great  aoiade- 
mical  reforms  with  the  least  possible  shock  and  struggle,  the 
parliament  ought  to  give  power  into  the  hands  of  separate 
colleges  wherever  there  is  hope  that  this  will  suffice.  Oaths  to 
the  statutes  must  be  forbidaen,  because  they  fetter  the  coUe- 
giate  action ;  and  many  other  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
report  would  need  a  parliamentary  enactment :  but  this  is  not 
the  case  in  regard  to  various  other  matters.     Especially  oon- 
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sidering  the  heat  excited  by  religious  controversies,  it  deserves 
to  be  considered  whether,  even  as  regards  the  subscription  to 
the  thirty-nine  articles  and  conformity  to  college  chapel,  the 
safest  aud  wisest  procedure  for  dissenters  is  not  to  claim  of 
parliament  that  single  colleges  should  be  empowered,  if  dis- 
posed, to  give  them  relief.  That  the  admission  will  at  last 
come,  we  take  for  granted ;  how  to  effect  it  with  the  least  irri- 
tatiou  aud  ill-will,  is  a  very  rightful  and  Christian  problem^ 
We  may  add,  how  to  effect  it  in  such  a  form  as  shall  least 
give  to  Romanist  ambition  the  opportunity  of  turning  their 
just  freedom  and  equality  into  an  engine  for  unscrupulous  pro- 
scly tism.  The  colleges,  if  duly  armed  with  power,  would  more 
anxiously  and  sagaciously  take  precautions  against  this  danger 
than  j)arliament  could  be  expected  to  do ;  and  when  Oxford 
studies  arc  more  developed,  there  will  be  no  want  of  liberality. 
Already  we  can  predict,  there  is  a  good  time  coming,  although 
the  report  is  hitherto  nothing  but  good  advice,  which  may  be 
neglected. 

Its  eminent  single-heartedness,  we  feel  persuaded,  will  secure 
for  it  the  support  of  those  resident  academicians  who  have  most 
influence  with  thoughtful  men  in  parliament.  Already  it  has 
quickened  Uie  movements  of  the  conservative  party  in  Oxford* 
New  College,  one  of  the  most  backward  colleges,  with  statutes 
eminently  unsuited  to  the  present  day,  and  glaringly  violated, 
is  calling  on  its  ^  visitor*  to  examine  and  report  on  its  state^ 
This  is  undoubtedly  intended  as  a  defensive  measure,  to  show 
that  they  have  no  desire  to  conceal  anything,  and  that  they 
are  of  themselves  willing  to  reform  ;  but  we  can  conceive  of  no^ 
result  of  such  visitation,  except  an  additional  impulse  to  the 
parliamentary  aid  which  so  obviously  is  needed. 

The  great  deficiency  is,  a  ministry  which  will  move  in  the 
matter ;  and  since  Lord  John  is  virtually  pledged  to  do  so,  we 
cannot  but  hope  that  any  liberal  ministry,  whoever  may  be 
premier,  is  certain  to  undertake  it.  Yet  this  certainly  ought 
not  to  make  the  friends  of  reform  inactive ;  we  know  that  it 
does  not  so  in  Oxford.  The  reformers  there,  we  are  told,  not 
only  understand  well  the  value  of  the  report  before  us,  but  are 
bent  to  exert  themselves  vigorously  for  a  real  result  Indivi- 
dually they  have  most  to  gain  by  it,  though  the  object  is  in  the 
highest  and  truest  sense  one  of  national  importance.  All 
members  of  parliament,  who  call  themselves  liberal,  ought  to 
study  the  report  diligently,  and  aid  its  objects  perseveringly. 
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1Phe  Days  of  Bruce;  a  Story  from  ScotlUh  HUtory.     By  Grace  Aquilar. 

London :  Groombridgc  and  Son. 

The  history  of  Bruce  is,  in  itself,  a  romance,  and  we  do  not  wonder  at 
•our  northern  cx)untrymen  being  proud  of  it.  It  contains  many  of  the 
highest  and  most  stirring  elements  of  which  human  life  is  capable,  and 
•constitutes  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  Scotland  of  which  her  sons  may 
well  boast.  The  present  work  is  an  endeavor  to  place  this  portion  of 
history  before  the  reader  in  an  instructive  and  entertaining  light,  and  few 
efforts  have  been  more  successful.  We  have  had  an  opportunity  of  ob- 
serving the  interest  it  awakens  in  different  classes  of  readers,  and  in 
no  instance  has  it  failed  to  rivet  attention,  and  to  induce  a  high  estimate  of 
the  author's  power.  AVe  are  sorry  to  learn,  from  the  brief  Preface  of 
Mrs.  Aquilar,  that  her  talented  daughter  is  now  beyond  the  reach  of 
earthly  praise.  She  merited  it  largely.  Her  numerous  characters  are 
sketched  with  discrimination  and  sloll ;  the  ever-varying  scene  on  which 
they  acted  is  painted  vividly,  and  a  high  tone  of  morality  is  maintained 
throughout.  Miss  Aquilar  was  evidently  well  read  in  the  times  of  Bruce. 
She  knew  its  history,  and  had  imbibed  largely  its  spirit,  and  her  sketches 
of  the  female  actors  especially  are  distinguished  by  much  purity,  delicacy, 
and  high-mindedness.  It  is  long  since  we  met  with  a  work  which  com- 
bines so  happily  the  best  qualities  of  historical  fiction.  The  outline  is 
strictly  accordant  with  fact,  while  the  filling-up  gives  grace  and  charm  to 
the  narrative.  

Sennoiii  on  Natiomal  SuhfeeU^  Preached  in  a  Fillage  C%urck.     By  Charles 

Kingsley.     London :  Griffin  and  Co. 

There  is  much  in  this  little  volume  which  merits  commendation.  The 
sermons  are  rare  examples  of  simplicity  and  earnestness.  They  are  evi- 
ilcntly  what  their  title  imports,  and  as  such,  may  be  studied  with  ad  van- 
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tage  by  country  pastors,  whether  in  the  establishment  or  out  of  it.  We 
cannot,  however,  say  that  they  come  up  to  our  standard.  In  manner 
they  are  all  they  should  be,  but  in  mutter  they  are  deficient.  The  dis- 
tinctive truths  of  the  Christian  system, — its  remedial  mercy,  the  compas- 
sionate intervention  of  the  lledeemer,  salvation  by  faith  in  the  atonement,, 
the  renewing  operation  of  the  Spirit,  and  the  sanctificatiou  of  man's 
nature  by  a  believing  apprehension  of  the  Saviour,  are  not  as  prominent 
as  they  should  be,  and  as  is  absolutely  needful,  in  order  that  religious  teach- 
ing should  be  productive  of  its  legitimate  effects.  There  is  much  to 
please,  many  things  to  admire,  but  the  vital  element  of  Christian  faith  is 
wanting,  or  at  least  is  not  displayed  with  that  distinctness  and  promi*^ 
nence  which  is  needful  to  the  winning  of  mankind  from  the  service  of  sin. 
Wc  much  prefer  Mr.  Kingsley's  companionship  as  the  author  of  '  Alton 
Locke'  and  *  Yeast,'  than  as  a  sermonizer.  For  the  .former  he  is  admir- 
ably qualified,  for  the  latter,  he  wants  some  essential  ingredients. 


Strai/  Leaves  from  an  Jrctic  Journal ;  or,  Eighteen  Months  in  the  Polar 
Itegions,  in  Search  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  Expedition^  in  the  years 
1850-51.     By  Lieut.  Sherard  Osborn.     London:  Longman  and  Co. 

This  is  the  production  of  a  seaman,  better  versed  in  his  profession  than 
in  the  niceties  of  authorship.  It  is  written  in  an  off- hand,  frank,  and 
intelligent  style,  and  cannot  fail  to  be  read  with  pleasure.  *  My  motive,*^ 
says  the  author,  *  is  twofold,  to  tell  of  the  doings  of  a  screw  steam-vessel» 
the  first  ever  tried  in  the  Polar  regions,  and  by  a  light  readable  descrip- 
tion of  incidents  in  the  late  search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  to  interest  the 
general  reader  and  the  community  at  large  upon  that  subject.'  The 
volume  is,  of  course,  mainly  employed  in  detailing  the  incidents  of  the 
voyage,  and  the  narrative  is  deeply  interesting.  No  opportunity,  however, 
is  lost  of  acquainting  the  reader  with  the  nature  of  the  regions  visited, 
and  the  condition  and  character  of  the  people  with  whom  Lieut.  Osborn 
came  in  contact.  Its  value  is  therefore  considerable,  and  few  will  regret 
the  time  spent  in  its  ])erusal.  It  is  a  pleasant  book  of  light  reading, 
which  brings  home  to  the  knowledge  of  all  the  phenomena,  both  physical 
and  moral,  of  a  region  which  few  of  our  counti-ymcn  will  be  tempted  to  visits 


Brittany  and  tJie  Bible  ;  with  remarks  on  the  French  people  and  their  c^airu 
By  J.  Hope.     London  :  Longman  and  Ca 

This  publication  forms  No.  23  of  *  The  Traveller's  Library.'  We  have 
read  it  with  very  considerable  pleasure,  and  can  honestly  commend  it  to 
our  readers.  It  consists  of  notes  written  during  the  author's  residence  in 
Brittany,  is  characterized  by  much  earnestness,  and  throws  light  on  the 
habits  and  religious  condition  of  the  Bretons.  Mr.  Hope  draws  a  melan- 
choly, yet  wc  fear  a  truthful,  picture  of  the  general  state  of  the  French 
people.  It  is  not,  however,  all  dark.  There  are  some  bright  colors — 
not  many,  indeed,  yet  enough  to  convince  us  of  what  may  be  looked  for 
when  the  sanitary  influences  of  religious  truth  are  widely  circulated.  We 
are  glad  to  find  such  a  work  in  Messrs.  Longman's  scries,  and  doubt  not 
its  being  welcomed  by  a  large  class  of  readers. 
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Notes  (md  ReflectioM  a»  t/te  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  By  Artbur  Pridham, 
Author  of  *  Notes  and  Reflections  on  the  Epistle  to  the  Romans/ 
•Notes  and  Reflections  on  the  Psalms.*  Bath:  Binns  and  Goodwin. 
London:  Whittaker  and  Co. ;  Nisbet  and  Co.,  1852. 

We  are  always  thankful  for  the  fruits  of  thoughtful  examination  of  par- 
ticular books  of  scripture.  Mr.  Pridham  is  a  careful  writer  and  eminently 
evangelical.  He  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  neglected  topic  of 
the  divine  dispensations,  and  though  some  readers  may  object  to  what  are 
commonly  called  *  Millennarian  Views'  in  his  volume,  we  do  not  hesitate 
to  speak  of  it  in  general  terms  of  commendation,  because  we  happen  to 
have  views  of  our  own  relating  to  the  connexion  of  the  dispensation  under 
which  we  are  living,  and  that  which,  being  yet  future,  precludes,  as  we 
think,  the  formation  of  any  dogmatic  judgment,  and  exposes  the  confldent 
expression  of  opinion,  on  several  sides,  to  the  suspicion  of  rashness  and 
party  bias.  We  believe  that  the  judicious  and  spiritual  reader  will  find 
this  volume  very  helpful  in  the  study  of  the  remarkable  Epistle  on  wliich 
it  is  written.  

The  Families  of  Holy  Scripture.   By  Charles  Larom.     London :  Houlston 

and  Stoneman.     1852. 

A  PLEASING  little  book,  by  a  veiy  amiable  writer,  which  will  be  read  with 
interest  by  heads  of  families.  Our  neutral  position  disqualifies  us  for 
making  any  observation  on  a  few  passages  suggestive  of  controversy, 
while  it  requires  us  simply  to  notify  that  there  are  such  passages. 


Voices  of  the  Bead.  By  the  Rev.  John  Cumming,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the 
Scottish  National  Church,  Crown-court,  Covent  Garden,  Author  of 
'  Voices  of  the  Night,'  *  Voices  of  the  Day,'  &c,  &c.  Third  Thousand. 
London:  J.  F.  Shaw;  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.     1852. 

We  have  copied  Dr.  Cumming's  title-page,  as  somewhat  entertaining,  as 
introducing  a  gentleman  who  twice  over  tdls  his  reader  that  he  preaches 
to  '  seventeen  hundred  people,'  and  that  if  he  prints  a  sermon  it  is  to  be 
read  by  '  seventeen  thousand  people.'  We  suppose  this  volume  consists 
of  seventeen  such  sermons,  and  that  they  have  been  reported  verbatim, 
with  the  corrections  necessary  to  substitute  the  chapter  for  the  sermon, 
and  with  the  prefixes  of  poetry  which,  it  may  be  presumed,  were  neither 
*  said  nor  sung'  in  the  pulpit.  We  have  no  desire,  and  no  power,  to 
prevent  these  brilliant  discoursed  being  read  by  the  thousands  of  the 
eloquent  preacher's  admirers,  not  only  in  these  islands  and  the  United 
States,  but,  as  he  tells  us,  his  sermons  are  read  in  '  India,  Australia,  and 
the  continent,'  on  which  impoi*tant  fact  we  frankly  tender  him  our  felicita- 
tions. Writing  critically,  we  arc  free  to  say  that  we  desiderate  greater 
accuracy  in  scientific  allusions,  less  repetition,  greater  chasteness  of 
imagery,  and  more  food  for  thought.  We  have  observed  several  minute 
contradictions  which  pass  unnoticed  in  the  rapid  delivery  of  the  speaker, 
but  which  cannot  be  concealed  in  a  book.  We  think  there  is  a  diflference 
between  an  extemporaneous  discourse,  and  a  chapter  in  a  printed  volume. 
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which  it  is  incoavement  to  overlook.  The  caeoethes  9cribelm,  is  not 
exactly  the  description  of  Dr.  Cumming's  passion,  but  the  cac(y8me$  pvbU» 
coitdi.  It  is  no  aflfair  of  ours  that  wealthy  people  should  grakfy  their 
taste  in  such  matters ;  but  we  demur  to  considering  this  vS|ume  as 
belonging  strictly  to  the  literature  of  our  fanguage.  At  the  same  time 
we  cheerfully  accord  to  every  man  the  right  to  do  good  in  his  owk  way, 
and  to  make  the  best  use  he  can  of  popnlarity.  We  do  not  think  that  any 
man  can  long  be  popular  in  a  London  pulpit  without  deserving  it ;  but 
we  confess  to  a  certain  squeamishness  about  any  appearance  of  cktical 
solicitude  in  courting  it,  and  turning  it,  in  a  worldly  sense,  to  gjiKKl 
account.  So  excellent  a  preacher  as  Dr.  Gumming  has  no  occasion  to 
give  such  an  impression,  and  we  trust  that  so  good  a  Christian  will  allow 
us  to  express  freely  our  dislike,  in  religious  circles,  of  what  our  friends  in 
Germany  express  by  a  word  for  which  we  have  no  English — ouficineidereL 


Castle  Deloraine ;  or.   The  Ruined  Peer,     By  Maria  Priscilla  Smith.     Da 
Three  Volumes.     London:   Bentley.     1851. 

These  volumes  have  a  taking  title,  and  a  startling  tale,  well  conceived, 
and  told  with  much  vivacity.     The  moral  is  not  to  our  taste ;  and  the 
long  discussions  in  favour  of  communistic  doctrines  are  not  the  less 
wearisome  for  being  contrary  to  our  convictions  of  truth.     While  we 
admire  the  tact  and  power  of  the  authoress,  and  sympathise  with  many  of    . 
her  aspirations,  we  hold  our  Christian  belief  too  strongly  to  be  carried     \ 
away  by  the  dreamy  philosophy  of  Ferrers  Hartwell,  or  to  be  ediiied  with     \ 
the  death-bed  scene  of  Harry  Thornton.  \ 

Heroes  of  the  Bible ;  or,  Sketches  of  Scripture  Characters,  By  W.  T.  \ 
Edwards,  Congregational  Chapel,  City  Eoad.  London  :  John  Snow,  » 
1852. 

Since  the  publication  of  Robinson's  *  Scripture  Characters,*  and  Hunter's 
*  Sacred  Biography,'  we  have  had  few  works  of  the  same  order,  with  the 
exception  of  Dr.  Cox's,  of  which  a  second  edition  was  noticed  in  our 
last  Number.  We  have  often  sketched,  in  thought,  a  plan  somewhat  dif- 
ferent from  those  adopted  by  the  writers  to  whom  we  have  now  referred, 
as  well  as  by  Mr.  Edwards.    Of  the  *  Heroes  of  the  Bible,*  we  can  only  say,  \ 

that,  without  any  pretensions  to  originality  of  thought  or  richness  of  illus- 
tration, it  is  a  good  specimen  of  pulpit  instruction — brief — ^lively — serious 
— scriptural  in  its  tone,  and  eminently  practical  in  its  application. 


Social  Statics ;  or.  The  Conditions  Essential  to  Human  Happiness  specified, 
and  the  first  of  tJiem  developed.  By  Herbert  Spencer.  London :  John 
Chapman.     1851. 

This  is  a  remarkably  lucid  and  well-sustained  exposition  of  one  simple 
principle  in  most  of  its  logical  consequences.  The  author  begins  with  a 
brief  but  smart  dissection  of  the  doctrine  of  expediency,  especially  in  the 
form  given  to  it  by  Jeremy  Bentham  in  his  principle  of  '  the  greatest 
happiuess  of  the  greatest  number,'  during  which  he  exposes  the  fallacy  of 
assuming  that  men  are  agreed  on  either  the  definition  of  happiness,  or  the 
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methcKls  by  which  it  is  to  be  attained,  and  the  kiudi*ed  fallacy  of  imagin- 
ing that  the  stage  of  human  civilization  implied  in  governni(;nt  is  the 
normal  and  permanent  condition  of  man.  The  writer  has  not  burdened 
himself  with  the  consideration  of  the  historical  development  of  the  soeial 
life,  which  is  the  only  philosophical  method  of  treatment,  lie  can  no 
more  construct  society  on  abstract  theories  than  he  can  create  planets. 
We  look  with  distrust  on  all  works  of  this  description  as  likely  to  en- 
courage the  recklessness  of  innovation ;  at  the  same  time,  we  acknowledge 
that  many  of  the  principles  asserted  are  solid,  and  the  inferences  drawn 
ftom  them  are  fair;  only  there  are  many  other  principles  equally  solid,  of 
which  this  writer  takes  no  cognizance,  from  wliich  different  conclusions, 
not  less  logical  and  cogent,  might  be  drawn. 


7%e  Importance  of  Literature  to  Men  of  Btiainesi,  A  series  of  Addresses 
delivered  at  various  Popular  Institutions,  llevised  and  Corrected  by 
the  Authors.     London  :  GrifRu  and  Co.    1852. 

These  addresses  are  by  the  following  eminent  persons:— G.  O.  C  Vcr- 
planck,  Esq.  (New  York) ;  Sir  J.  F.  AV.  llerschel,  Bart. ;  Kight  Hon.  B. 
Disraeli;  Lord  John  Manners;  The  Hon.  G.  Sydney  Smy the ;  Sir  T.  N. 
Talfourd ;  Professor  Philips ;  the  Earl  of  Carlisle ;  Arirhbishop  Whately  ; 
Charles  Knight,  Es(|. ;  Lord  Mahon ;  Professor  Nichol ;  the  Dnkt;  of 
Aigyle ;  Sir  l)avid  Brewster ;  and  Henry  Glassford  Bell,  Esq.  As  might 
be  presumed,  they  are  of  varied  interest,  and  abound  in  local  references ; 
but  we  know  not  any  class  of  readers  to  whom  they  will  not  be  desenedly 
welcome.  They  derive  most  of  their  interest  from  the  reputation  of  the 
several  speakers,  and  they  set  forth  the  themes  of  science  kind  literature 
with  a  healthy  freshness  seldom  found  in  more  formal  publications. 


Anschar :  a  Story  of  the  North,     London  :  Parker. 

It  would  be  a  great  blessing  for  writers  and  readers,  if  nine-tenths  of  our 
authors  of  fiction  or  historical  stories  were  put  under  a  '  gagging  act,'  and 
half  of  the  other  tenth  forced  to  write  what  did  occur,  instead  of  what 
might,  could,  would,  or  should,  have  occurred.     Here,  for  instance,  is  a 

gentleman,  who  is  evidently  well  read  in  the  history  of  the  period  he  lays 
is  tale  in ;  but  instead  of  writing  what  his  acciuirements  would  well  tit 
him  for — a  life  of  the  great  Anschar,  the  apostle  of  Christianity  in  Sweden, 
by  which  he  would  do  a  service  to  our  s(*antily-fumished  shelves  of  cede* 
siastical  histor}- — ^lie  must  needs  try  to  write  what  he  is  not  fitted  for — a 
story  founded  on  the  life — by  which  he  only  weakens  the  interest  6f  the 
history,  and  gives  us  a  second-rate,  pale,  colorless  tale. 

The  author  is  evidently  thoroughly  at  home  in  his  subject,  as  far  as 
student  familiarity  is  concerned.  The  accessories,  dresses,  and  decorations, 
are  all  quite  correct ;  giant  berserkirs,  pirate  Northmen,  priestesses,  runes, 
chaunts,  Odin,  Freya,  olthing,  and  uU  the  rest  of  it,  are  here ;  but  some- 
how,  like  Pharaoh's  chariots,  '  they  drive  heavily.'  The  charactcn  are 
but  unsubstantial  personages  af\er  all ;  and  though  a  scene  or  two  are 
spirited,  yet  the  whole  surrenders  the  perpetually  interesting  power  of  real 
history  without  attaining  the  poet's  power  of  the  truer  truth — the  perfect 
fiction. 
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The  Four  GonpeU  CoiMned;  or,  the  L\fe  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ, 
as  narrated  by  the  four  Enangelists ;  being  a  Chronological  Arrange- 
ment of  the  Gospels  according  to  Matthew,  Mark,  Luke,  and  Joha;  in 
the  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  according  to  the  authorized  version,  with- 
out any  additions,  and  omitting  repetitions  only.  London :  Simpkin, 
Marshall,  and  Co. ;  and  AY.  Adams  and  Co.     1850. 

A  Monotessaron  ;  or,  the  Gospel  Becords  of  the  L\fe  of  Chrid,  combined 
into  one  Narrative,  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Csurpenter's  Apostolic  Harmony* 
Edited  by  Eussel  Lant  Carpenter,  B.A.  Jiondon :  S.  T«  Whitfield. 
1851. 

"VVe  have  read  each  of  these  harmonies  with  much  interest.  Dr.  Carpen- 
ter's differs  from  the  former,  which  is  anonymous,  in  occasional  departures 
from  the  received  version,  in  brief  explanatory  notes,  and  in  what  appears 
to  be  a  more  elaborate  arrangement,  and  in  a  lucid  exhibition  of 
that  arrangement  in  analytic  sections,  drawn  up  in  a  tabular  form.  We 
do  not  find  any  indication,  in  either  the  one  or  the  other,  of  a  theolo- 
gical bias.  The  former  work  is  the  moie  elegant  in  appearance ;  the 
latter  more  likely  to  assist  the  reader  in  a  somewhat  exact  and  critical 
understanding  of  the  Grospels.  We  commend  them  both  as  laudable 
attempts  to  help  the  Christian  student  in  the  most  interesting,  as  well 
as  sacred,  of  studies,  by  presenting  to  him  the  •  Life'  which,  beyond 
others,  is  full  of  heavenly  tnith,  which  is  the  perfection  of  human  good- 
ness, and  the  brightest  manifestation  of  the  one  living  and  true  God. 


Sermons  Preached  on  various  occasions  at  the  JFest  London  Synagogue  qf 
British  Jews,  By  the  llev.  D,  W.  Marks,  Minister  of  the  Congregation ; 
published  at  the  request  of  the  Council  of  Founders.  London  :  Groom- 
bridge  and  Sons.     a.  m.  5711 — a.  d.  1851, 

TnESE  sermons  are  respectable  as  compositions,  and  valuable  as  conveying 
a  large  amount  of  useful  instruction.  Their  chief  and  proper  interest, 
however,  lies  in  their  being  an  exposition  of  the  doctrines  held  by  men 
sustaining  towards  the  Hebrew  faith  a  relation  like  that  of  Protestants 
towards  the  Catholic  church ;  that  is,  they  reject  the  traditions  of  the 
elders,  and  hold  fast  by  the  Scriptures.  Of  course,  the  Christian  reader 
regrets  the  absence  of  that  faith  which  we  believe  to  have  animated  the 
ancient  Hebrews,  and  which  is  consummated  in  the  teaching  of  Messiah. 
Nevertheless,  there  is  much  in  these  discourses  which  is  worthy  of  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  Christians  as  well  as  Israelites.  The  movement  of  which 
they  are  a  sign  and  an  exposition  is  of  great  importance  both  in  England 
and  on  the  European  continent,  and  one  in  which,  so  far  as  it  reaches,  we 
cannot  but  rejoice,  while  we  hope  it  is  but  the  precursor  of  one  immea- 
surably more  spiritual  and  glorious.  We  tender  the  reverend  author  of 
the  volume  our  thanks  for  so  precious  a  contribution  to  our  sacred  literature. 

Health  made  easy  for  the  People  ;  or  Physical  Training  to  make  their  Lives 
in  this  world  Long  and  Happy,  By  Joseph  Bentley,  London :  Joseph. 
Bentley.     1851. 

A  sensible  and  useful  book. 
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I!::ekiel  and  the  Book  qf  kU  Frqpk^;  tm  Expoiiium.  By  the  Rev. 
Patrick  Fairbairn,  SaUon,  author  of  *  Typology  of  Scripture,'  *  Jonah,' 
&c.  Edinburgh :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams,  and 
Co.     1851. 

Ws  feel  aa  though  we  were  not  doing  jostioe  to  ao  lai^  and  so  well 
studied  a  work  as  this  by  merely  a  '  brief  notice ;'  and  indeed  we  have 
been  waiting  for  an  opportunity  of  devoting  to  it.  as  it  deseires,  several 
pages  of  review  ;  but  as  we  are  miwilling  to  keep  back  any  longer  a  volume 
so  important,  we  feel  that  we  are  better  fulfiUmg  our  own  sense  of  duty 
when  we  yield  to  the  necessity  of  choosing  between  brevity  and  delay. 
Mr.  Fairbairn  has  mastered  the  literature  of  his  subject ;  is  familiar  with 
Greenhill  and  Newcombe,  with  Badus  and  Yillalpandus,  with  Calvin,  Rosen- 
miiller,  and  Maimer,  with  Ewald,  Havemick,  and  Witcig,  and  Hengsten- 
berg ;  ha  has  entered  profoundly  into  the  idiosyncrasies  of  Etekiel's  mental 
character ;  his  imaginativeness,  his  sensuousness,  his  '  fleshly  eye' ;  his  love 
of  strong  painting  and  symbolical  expression ;  he  has  seen  the  worth  of 
such  a  prophet  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  his  ministry  among  exiles 
and  captives,  whUe  Daniel  was  directing  the  movements  of  an  empire ; 
he  has  seized  the  salient  points  of  character  and  position  which 
gave  their  tone  to  the  composition;  and  has  pondered  the  gorgeous 
visions  of  inspiration  with  learning,  wisdom,  devotion,  and  reveren- 
tial love.  We  do  not  go  along  with  him  in  all  his  expositions; 
yet,  when  we  differ  from  him,  it  is  with  hesitation  and  unfeigned  respect. 
We  entirely  concur  in  his  views  of  the  Vision  of  the  Dry  Bones,  and  of 
the  Assault  of  Gog  and  Magog ;  and  his  dealing  with  the  last  eight  chap- 
ters is  the  most  satisfactory  we  have  ever  read.  We  prize  the  '  Exposition' 
very  highly,  as  one  which  both  vindicates  and  illustrates  some  of  the 
principles  of  prophetical  interpretatbn,  which  have  been  so  grievously 
violated  in  a  very  large  portion  of  books  professing  to  foretel  the  future 
course  of  our  world's  outward  history,  by  converting  the  symbols  of 
poetry  into  the  actual  anticipation  of  events.  We  look  on  Mr.  Fairbairn  as  a 
good  expounder  of  the  literal  sense  of  the  words  of  this  inspired  prophet. 


Rural  Economy  for  Coitage  Tmrmer9  and  Oardenen  ;  a  Trtawrjf  of  Infor- 
mation on  Cow  Keeping^  Sheep,  Pigi,  Poultry,  the  Norm,  Pomg,  ^m,  Goat, 
Uoney  Bee,  etc.,  etc,,  etc.  By  Martin  Doyle  and  others.  Loudon: 
Groombridge  and  Sons. 

A  USEFUL  reprint,  with  additions,  of  the  principal  articles  on  rural  economy 
iu  the  '  Family  Economist.'  The  veiy  title  is  refreshing  to  us  amid  the 
urban  labours  of  literature ;  and  we  know  enough  of  country  life  to  be 
satisfied  tliat  the  practical  advices  here  given  are  among  the  best  things 
that  cau  be  said  to  persons  of  the  class  for  which  they  are  intended. 


Instinct  and  Reason  DefnitifDelg  Separated;  and,  consequently,  including 
un  answer  to  '  The  Vexata  Qusstio  of  Brute  Reasoning,'  whieh  has  so 
lou<i^  perplexed  the  ablest  writers  on  that  important  point,  by  Gor- 
(louius.     London :  Effingluim  Wilson.     1852. 

A  i-cnlly  clever  performance,  which  will  amply  repay  perusal. 
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jt»  Mtpodti&d  of  tJU  Prmdpal  MoitBei  wkiekwd^^ 

o/JRotne,    By  C.  L.  Tavier,  formerly  a  Boman  Catholic  Priest.    Trans- 
lated from  the  French,  by  A.  S.  Busby.    London  :  Bosworth,  1861. 

The  writer  is  now  the  Protestant  Minister  at  Clemont-Ferrand,  Puy-de-. 
BAme,  AuTergne,  much  esteemed  by  the  Evangelical  clergy  of  France.  We 
commend  it  to  our  readers  as  the  personal  testimony  and  the  enlightened 
defence  of  an  intelligent  and  earnest  convert  to  the  Bible. 


New  amd  Popular  Hutorjf  o/Mi^Umd.    By  Bobert  Ferguson.  L.LJ).    la 

four  volumes.    London :  J.  CasselL     1861. 

These  volumes  are  well  written.  They  bring  the  histiny  down  to  the 
year  1850.  We  are  glad  to  find  so  much  accurate  information  combined 
with  principles  so  en^ghtened  brought  within  the  reach  oi  the  many..  It 
is  an  undertaking  which  deserves  all  the  encouragement  it  can  receive. 

A  Week  tm  ike  Mee  of  SciOjf,      By  J.  W.  North,  M.A.,  Chaplain. 
Penzance :  Bowe  and  Son.    London :  Longmans. 

A  TEET  intelUgent,  entertaining,  and  useful  companion  for  tourists  in  the 
beautiful  islands,  which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  our  readers  who 
have  leisure  for  excursions  in  the  approaching  summer.  We  omitted  to 
sotiee  it  last  year,  because  the  grand  attraction  of  the  Crystal  Palace  inter* 
Hered  with  our  purpose.  Tne  volume  will,  however,  be  found  both 
instructive  and  entertaining  to  those  who  are  obliged  to  make  their  excur- 
sions on.  the  wings  of  imagination.  It  tells  them  all  about  the  topo- 
graphv,  history,  antiquities,  statistics,  and  natural  history  of  islands  whidi, 
though  but  a  few  hours  safl  from  Penzance,  are  less  known,  probably,  to 
Englishmen  than  those  of  the  Antilles  or  the  Pacific. 


The  Slingdni  Papers :  A  Selection  from  the  Writings  of  Jonathan  Freke 
Slingsby.    Dublin :  M'Glashan.    London :  Orr  and  Co.     1858. 

This  agreeable  volume  belongs  to  a  series  of  '  Beadings  in  Popular  Lite- 
rature.' The  papers  it  contains  are  reprinted  frcHu  the  '  DubHn  Univer* 
sity  Magazine,  which  were  much  commended,  not  in  Ireland  oidy,  but 
in  Great  Britain  and  America.  They  are  written  in  a  lively  and  some- 
what brilliant  style  on  the  following  attractive  topics : — ^The  Slingsbyan 
— General  Thoughts  on  Christmas — Christmas  Day  at  Castle  Slingsby — 
Thoughts  on  the  CHd  Year— The  Old  Year  and  the  New— The  Bells  of  St 
Bruno— Twelfth  Day ;  or,  the  Last  of  our  Holidays — St  Valentine's  Day 
— ^A  Legend  of  St.  Valentine — St.  Patrick's  Day  in  my  own  Parlour. 
The  Selection  is  a  wholesome  addition  to  the  many  cheap  publications  for 
popular  and  family  reading.       

The  Judified  Believer;  his  Seeuriiy,  ConJlieU^  amd  Triumpii.     By  W.  B. 

Mackenzie,  M.A.,  Incumbent  of  St.  James',  UoUoway.    A  new  edition. 

London :  Beligious  Tract  Society. 
A  JUDICIOUS,  practical,  and  highly  Scriptural  treatise  on  a  vital  aqieci  of 
the  Christian  fiaith,  seasonable  at  all  times»  and  adapted  to  all  c«paoities 
and  to  every  class. 
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Secret  Trayer  and  iU  accompanying  Exercises, .  By  Rev.  James  M'Gill, 

Glasgow :  Bryoc. 

This  little  book  is  one  that  you  cannot  read  for  the  purpose  of  writing  a 
notice  of  it.  The  class  of  works  to  which  it  belongs — the  devotional — are 
not  meant  to  be  criticized,  but  to  be  felt ;  and  we  should  as  soon  think 
of  taking  a  good  man's  prayers  to  review  as  of  coming  to  such  a  volume 
for  that  purpose.  We  can  only  say  of  the  present  treatise  that  it  is  emi- 
nently practical  and  prayerful,  simple  and  earnest ;  likely,  therefore,  to  be 
^culiarly  acceptable  to  the  large  class  who  seek  in  their  reading  for 
stimulus  to  their  religious  life  from  the  affectionate  reiteration  in  familiar 
words  of  familiar  truths. 


Michaud's  History  of  the  Crusades.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  W. 
Robson.  In  three  volumes.  Vols.  I.  and  II.  London  :  George 
Eoutledge  and  Co. 

This  is  an  excellent  translation  of  the  best  history  of  the  Crusades  which 
European  literatm-e  has  supplied.  Considering  the  great  value  of  the 
work,  and  the  high  reputation  it  bears  on  the  Continent,  we  are  much  sur- 
prised that  it  has  not  been  previously  introduced  to  the  English  reader. 
We  are  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  fact,  and  congratulate  our  countrymen 
that  it  makes  its  appearance  at  length  in  so  authentic  a  form,  and  at  so  low 
a  price.  The  translator  and  publishers  are  entitled  to  our  best  thanks  for 
having  catered  so  well  for  our  instruction  and  entertainment.  Michaud's 
History  is  the  most  complete  record  of  the  Crusades  yet  given  to  Europe. 
It  distances  all  competitors,  and  leaves  no  hope  of  a  superior.  In  the 
words  of  the  author's  biographer,  *  It  may  be  said  without  exaggeration, 
that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  historical  works  that  oiur  age  has  pro- 
duced. To  its  completion  he  sacrificed  almost  every  moment  of  twenty 
of  the  last  years  of  his  life.'  By  issuing  it  in  a  cheap  but  neat  form,  the 
Messrs.  Koutledge  have  increased  the  obligation  conferred  on  the  public  ; 
and  we  shall  be  glad  to  learn  that  they  have  been  amply  remunerated. 
Two  volumes  of  the  work  are  already  published ;  a  third  is  to  follow ;  and 
we  strongly  recommend  all  our  readers — the  young  especially — to  give  to 
its  pages  an  early  and  attentive  perusal. 


Notes  and  Narratives  of  a  Six  Tears*  Mission,  principally  amongst  the  Dens 
of  London,  By  R.  W.  Yanderkiste,  late  London  City  Missionary. 
Iiondon :  Kisbet  and  Co. 

This  small  volume  contains  the  unostentatious  record  of  a  city  missionary's 
daily  life.  They  who  doubt  the  wretchedness,  ignorance,  brutality,  and 
▼ice  which  abound  in  London,  or  are  sceptical  as  to  the  good  Reeled  by 
religious  agencies,  will  do  well  to  consult  its  pages.  It  is  a  touching 
record  which  all  may  peruse  with  advantage,  and  from  which  some  lessons 
of  great  practical  value  may  be  derived.  The  power  of  religious  truth  to 
purify  and  elevate  the  most  eriminal,  is  shown  in  the  form  b^t  tdapted  to 
set  incredulity  at  defiance. 
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J%e  Epistle  of  Paul  to  the  Philippians^  and  the  General  JSpUtle  of  JameB^ 
Practical^  and  Historically  Explained.  By  Augustus  Neander.  To 
which  is  added,  A  Discourse  on  the  Coining  of  the  Lord,  and  its 
Signs.  By  the  same  Author.  Translated  from  the  German,  by  the  Bev« 
Alexander  Napier,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Holkham^  Norfollc  Edinburgh. 
T.  and  T.  Clark.     1851. 

We  hail  the  appearance  of  these  minor  works  of  the  illustrious  and  ever- 
to-be-lamented  German  ecclesiastical  historian.  The  more  intimate  the 
acquaintance  of  our  ministers  and  theological  students  with  the  thoughts 
of  this  great  man,  the  sounder  and  healthier  will  be  their  theological 
Opinions.  It  is  well  to  have  the  old  and  much-loved  presented  in  a  new 
terminology,  and  we  welcome  the  introduction  among  us  in  an  English 
dress  of  this  explication  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Philippians,  and  that  of 
St.  James,  because  we  find  here  new  views  of  truth.  We  have  not  leisure 
to  make  an  accurate  comparison  of  the  translation  with  the  Grerman,  but 
we  have  no  doubt,  from  the  rank  and  standing  of  the  author,  that  it  is 
creditably  performed.  Those  portions  of  the  community  who  are  devoted 
to  theological  pursuits  in  this  country  are  under  considerable  obligation  to 
the  Messrs.  Clark  of  Edinburgh  for  introducing  to  the  public  notice  some 
admirable  translations  of  the  late  works  on  biblical  science  in  Germany  | 
and  chiefly  for  bringing  within  the  reach  of,  we  hope  we  may  say,  all  our 
students  the  invaluable  writings  of  Dr.  Neander,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
thinkers  and  most  successful  writers  of  modem  times.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  hear  that  this  neat  little  volume  has  met  with  a  large  and  remunerative 
sale  in  this  country,  and  that  it  has  become  a  favourite  with  them  who 
have  not  the  privilege  of  acquainting  themselves  with  the  author  in  his 
own  language. 


Eraiutt  jf  tjft  JttBntjr* 


The  past  has  been  a  bust  month.  We  have  been  immersed  in  th^ 
turmoil  and  excitement  of  a  general  election.  This  has  been  the  one  t^ic 
about  which  men  have  conversed,  meet  when  and  where  they  might.  The 
ordinary  occupations  of  life  have  been  for  the  moment  disregarded.  The 
one  engrossing  theme  has  called  off  attention,  and  we  have  been  elated  or 
depressed  according  to  the  triumph  or  defeat  of  our  favorite  candidates. 
To  the  hangers-on  of  party  the  past  month  must  have  been  a  terrible 
time.  The  Tapers  and  Tadpoles,  tory  or  whig—- must  have  had  a  mise- 
rable season  of  it  during  this  sultry  July.  Well,  the  elections  are  now 
generally  over.  Before  this  sheet  meets  the  eye  of  our  readers,  the  contest 
will  have  terminated,  and  the  fate  of  the  Derby  ministry,  whether  for 
eivil  or  for  good,  will  be  sealed.  On  both  sidi»  calculations  are  being 
made ;  losses  and  gains  are  coonted  up ;  and,  what  some  perhaps  will  deenn 
strange,  the  shout  of  victory  is  heard  from  both  camps*    Buonaparte  it 
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reported  to  have  said  that  English  soldiers  did  not  know  when  they  were 
beaten.  It  is  so  with  English  citizens.  In  civil  as  in  martial  contests 
John  Bull  is  no  believer  in  his  own  defeat.  He  seems  scarcely  to  credit 
its  possibility ;  and  merriment  and  revelry  are  therefore  often  heard 
when  impartial  bystanders  suspect  that  other  sounds  might  best  become 
him.  Something  of  this  sort  is  occurring  just  now,  unless  we  adopt  the 
hypothesis — to  which  we  are  disinclined — that  one  or  other  of  the  two 
great  parties  is  wilfully  seeking  to  mislead  the  public.  It  may  be  so ;  but 
we  believe  that  the  facts  of  the  case  are  to  be  accounted  for  on  other  and 
more  honorable  grounds.  The  discrepancy  in  the  reports  of  various  journals 
is  very  glaring,  and  may  well  deter  from  any  dogmatic  judgment.  The 
*  Morning  Chronicle,'  for  instance,  some  days  since  calculated  the  minis- 
terial returns  up  to  the  1 6th  at  192,  and  the  non-ministerialists  at  284  ; 
thus  giving  to  the  latter  a  majority  of  92.     The  *  Morning  Herald,'  on  the 


a  majority  against  ministers  of  44  ;  while  the  'Times,'  ranking  238  only 
as  liberals^  and  244  as  ministerialists  and  liberal  conservatives,  gives  the 
government  a  majority  of  6. 

Amidst  such  discrepancies,  it  is  sheer  folly  to  attempt  any  minute 
calculation.  The  time  is  not  yet  come  to  ascertain  the  precise 
result.  The  ambiguous  professions  of  many  candidates  render  it  im- 
possible to  determine  their  position;  while  the  return  of  nearly 
sixty  who  are  termed  liberal  coitservaiives,  as  distinct  from  ministe- 
rialists on  the  one  hand  and  from  liberals  on  the  other,  introduces  an 
element  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  exact  and  certain  classifica- 
tion. According  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  such  returns  are  re- 
garded, will  be  the  estimate  formed  of  the  relative  strength  of  the  ministry 
and  its  opponents.  On  some  questions — free  trade,  for  instance — liberal 
conservatives  will  rank  with  the  opposition;  but  on  others,  and  those 
neither  unimportant  nor  few,  they  will  be  amongst  the  foremost  opponents 
of  reforming  measures.  It  were  foUy  to  expect  Mr.  Groulbum,  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, and  others  of  the  same  class,  to  be  frequently  associated  with 
Messrs.  Hume,  Cobden,  and  Bright.  We  must  know  a  little  more  of 
the  temper  and  policy  of  the  men  in  question  before  we  venture  to 
predict  their  adhesion  to  the  cause  of  the  people.  While,  however, 
we  cautiously  abstain  from  premature  triumph,  it  may  be  possible  to 
make  an  approximation  to  the  truth.  We  may  not  yet  be  able  to 
ascertain  with  certainty  the  precise  result,  but  we  may  learn  so  much 
as  will  assure  us  of  the  genml  course  and  tendency  of  coming  events. 
To  this,  therefore,  we  address  ourselves,  and  so  far  as  we  are  conscious, 
with  an  honest  desire  to  know  the  facta  of  the  case.  It  is  in  no  spirit  of 
partizanship  that  we  prosecute  the  inquiry.  To  permit  our  judgments  to 
be  swayed  by  any  sudi  spirit  would  be  sheer  foUy ;  for,  apart  from  all  other 
considerations,  the  truth  must  soon  be  known.  Men  s  votes  will  best 
explain  their  views.  This  criterion  will  dispel  all  illusiont,  and  it  is  in 
Tain  for  joumalistt  to  propliesy  falsdy  during  the  brief  period  whidi  elapses 
before  the  fToiMe  meets.  We  have  been  at  ccmsiderable  pains  to  scmtinise 
the  yarioas  reports  which  aie  afloat^  and,  on  the  whok,  are  dispos^  to 
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place  most  reliaDce  on  the  following  statement  taken  from  the  *  Examiner* 
of  the  24th.  It  is  calculated  up  to  Friday,  the  23rd,  and  does  not  include 
the  Peelites  or  liberal  tories  as  a  section  of  the  liberal  party. 

Liberal  gaiiu  Tory  gain. 

I.  English  boroughs     ....     33  S3 

IL  English  coaDties 1  10 

m.  Welsh  boroughs 1  2 

rV.  Welsh  connties    .....      1  — 

v.  Scotch  boroughs  .....—  — 

VI.  Scotch  counties    .....—  1 

yn.  Irish  boroughs 3  4 

Till.  Irish  eoonties 2  1 

41  51 

41 

Net  gain  of  seats  to  Tories     •    •    •    •    10 

Narrowness  of  spaee  has  compelled  us  to  abridge  this  statement ;  but 
if  it  represents,  with  sobstantial  correctness,  the  results  of  the  elections 
-—and  on  this  point  we  have  no  donbt — ^then  one  thing  is  evident ;  the 
commercial  policy  of  1846  is  free  from  danger,  but  the  reform  party  has 
fidled  to  obtain  that  accession  to  its  nnmbers  which  would  enaole  it  to 
pursue  a  bold  and  comprehensive  policy.  Lord  Derby  has  made  ao 
appeal  to  the  country  on  the  bread-tax  question,  and  the  response  given  is 
dear,  unequivocal,  and  most  decisive.  On  other  points,  a  more  dubkms 
reply  is  rendered,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult — ^were  it  germane  to  otur 
present  object — ^to  point  out  the  reason  of  its  being  so. 

There  has  been  much  attempt  at  mystification  on  the  part  of  ministers* 
Before  coming  into  office  their  rallying  cry  was  proteeiwn  ;  and  when  thej 
gained  possession  of  the  treasury  benches  in  February  last.  Lord  Derl^ 
admitted  that  he  was  prevented  from  carrying  out  his  views  by  a  hostile 
majority  in  the  Lower  House.  Against  this  majority  he  proposed  to 
appeal  to  the  coontry,  and  he  was  at  first  evidently  sanguine  as  to  the 
result.  His  lordship,  however,  soon  found  that  the  people  were  against 
him ;  and  the  special  arts  of  Mr.  Disraeli  have  been  from  that  moment 
employed  to  throw  dust  into  the  popular  eye.  Democracy,  the  Church, 
Maynooth,  Protestantism,  and  a  hundred  other  things  have  been  talked 
of,  with  the  obvious  design  of  withdrawing  the  obnoxious  theme.  The 
disreputable  artifice  has  been  adopted  by  the  party,  until  at  length,  as  if 
by  universal  consent,  scarcely  a  voice  was  heard  to  whisper  the  dogma  to 
which  they  had  sworn  fealty.  It  is  strange  to  notice  the  length  to  which 
party  trickery  can  go.  We  can  respect  a  protectionist  though  we  think 
him  wrong.  The  honesty  of  the  man  makes  some  amends  for  the  error 
of  his  creed.  But  we  know  no  terms  in  which  adequately  to  express  omr 
reprobation  of  the  policy  which,  under  other  pretences,  and  with  aa 
affected  liberality  of  speech,  really  contemplates  the  pecuniary  interests  of 
the  few  at  the  cost  of  the  many.  There  is  something  generous  in  an 
advocacy  of  the  po(»r  when  their  interests  are  supposed  to  clash  with  those 
of  the  rich ;-  but  the  nominee  of  the  landlord,  the  pleader  for  a  tax  on 
bread,  is  the  alty  of  the  rich  and  the  powerful  in  oppressing  the  poor  and 
the  weak. 
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In  the  present  case  hypocrisy  has  been  added  to  injustice.  Fair 
words  and  vague  promises  have  been  employed  to  delude  a  confiding 
people.  '  I  always  thought/  said  !Mr.  Cobden,  at  Wakefield,  and  there 
was  terrible  irony  in  his  words,  *  from  the  year  1 846  down  to  last  year, 
and  e\'en  up  to  the  beginning  of  this  year,  that  the  leader  of  the  protec- 
tionist party  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  protectionist.  I  thought 
he  meant  by  "  protection,"  not  merely  a  tax  upon  com  for  the  protection 
of  the  agriculturist ;  I  thought  be  meant  protection  to  all  interests  in  the 
country — ^protection  to  shipping,  protection  to  manufactures,  protection  to 
sugar,  protection  to  the  colonies.  That  was  what  I  understood  by  the  prin- 
ciple of  protection.  I  thought  as  a  freetrader  I  had  been  opposing  a  party  who 
had  a  principle,  and  that  that  principle  was  opposed  to  free  trade.  But  I  see 
the  tone  altogether  changed  now,  and  changed  in  a  way  to  eipose,  I  think, 
the  selfishness,  the  undisguised  selfishness  of  the  party,  who  are  now  advo- 
cating a  change  of  taxation  for  the  benefit  of  particular  interests.'  Mr.  Cob- 
den,  it  seems,  -was  mistaken,  and  so,  indeed,  were  all  other  men: — the  Duke 
of  Bichmond  equally  with  the  member  for  the  West  Biding,  the  House  of 
Lords  as  well  as  the  House  of  Commons,  the  agriculturists  of  the  three 
kingdoms  as  much  as  the  manufacturers  of  Lancashire  and  York.  Strange, 
~this  universal  blunder.  Had  it  been  limited  to  one  party,  it  might  not 
^ave  defied  solution ;  but  as  it  pervades  all  classes,  is  found  in  the  palace 
equally  with  the  cottage ;  is  proclaimed  triumphantly  by  the  lordiing  and 
admitted  with  sorrow  by  the  laborer ;  causing  the  farmer  to  exult  in  the 
prospect  of  artificial  profits,  and  the  merchant  to  despond  in  the  contraction 
of  his  engagements ;  we  know  no  principle  on  which  it  can  be  explained, — 
no  rule  by  which  it  can  be  harmonized  with  fact.  And  yet,  amidst  the 
arcana  of  the  universe,  such  rule  must  be,  or  we  are  driven  to  a  conclu- 
sion which  we  are  unwilling  to  admit,  even  in  the  case  of  Lord  Derby's 
government,  bad  as  we  think  of  its  morale.  Who  would  have  expected 
from  the  bitter  and  unscrupulous  assailant  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  such  words 
as  the  following : — '  We  have  been  taunted  to-day  with  the  question  of 
**  Are  you  a  freetrader,  or  are  you  not  ?"  I  am  almost  surprised  that  the 
big  and  the  little  loaf  did  not  appear  in  the  procession  of  the  gentlemen 
opposite.  The  time  has  gone  by  when  these  exploded  politics  could  inte- 
rest the  people  of  this  country.  No  one  supposes  that  the  present  admi« 
nistrarion  have  any  intention,  or  ever  had  any  intention,  to  bring  back  the 
laws  that  were  repealed  in  1S46.'  And  yet  these  very  words  icere  spoken 
by  Mr.  Disraeli  at  his  nomination  on  the  16th.  A  grosser  insult  was 
never  offered  to  an  English  assembly ;  and  if,  at  Aylesbury,  they  induced 
any  other  feeling  than  that  of  contemptuous  indignation,  the  intellect  of 
Buckinghamshire  must  be  low  indeed.  One  thing,  however,  is  evident, 
protection  is  abandoned  even  by  its  sworn  advocates.  It  has  no  chance  of 
revisiting  the  abodes  of  the  living.  The  liberal  c<mservaiives  to  a  man  are 
pledged  against  it ;  a  lai^e  prc^rtion  of  the  borougb  members  in  the 
ministerial  camp  are  sworn  to  oppose  it,  and  even  some  of  the  county 
members  are  bound  hand  and  foot.  We  have  before  us  the  address  of  the 
ministerial  candidates  for  East  Surrey,  dated  July  5th,  in  which  they 
beg  '  dUlifictiy  to  state'  that  they  *  are  Offpoied  to  tke  reimfoeiiioH  of 
ANY  duty  on  the  importation  of  com.'  So  hopeless  is  the  case  that 
Mr.  Newdegate  promises  not  to  divide  his  party  again  reqpecliog  it.    His 
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language  is  plaintive — somewbat  penitential — but  it  speaks  Yolumes.  It 
18  an  acknowledgment  of  defeat  so  absolute  as  to  preclude  the  possibi* 
lity  of  resurrection.  Mr.  Denison  might  well  tell  his  constituents  '  tks 
question  of  protection  %$  at  last  gone  and  dead,^  Moralists  are  accustomed 
to  say  that  truth  only  is  consistent ;  and  we  need  not,  therefore,  marvel 
that  some  discrepancies  are  visible  in  the  responses  of  the  ministerial  oracle. 
While  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  repudiates  protection,  and  the  son 
of  the  premier  assures  us  that  nothing  of  the  kind  is  contemplated,  the 
ChanceUor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  Mr.  Christopher,  affirms,  *  letuf 
the  gwemment  have  no  tntention  of  abandoning  protection,  and,  therefore,  I 
support  the  govemmetit,*  Well,  we  shall  soon  see.  Parliament  will  pro^ 
bably  meet  in  November,  and  the  views  of  ministers  may  then  be  brought 
to  a  clear  and  determinate  issue.  In  the  meantime  we  have  no  fear* 
Let  justice  be  done  to  all  classes,  but  favor  shown  to  none. 

The  question  of  protection  being  settled,  a  clear  stage  is  afforded  for 
the  consideration  of  other  matters,  and  here,  we  confess  to  mudi  solicitude* 
The  state  of  parties  cannot  be  viewed  with  entire  complacency ;  it  is  hope* 
fnl,  but  nothing  more ;  it  awakens  expectation,  but  g^ves  no  very  satisfac- 
tory promise;  it  betokens  a  different  state  of  things  from  that  which' 
exmed  in  the  times  of  our  fathers ;  but  it  summons  to  labor,  to  conflict,, 
it  may  be,  to  a  protracted  struggle,  rather  than  to  an  easy  and  early  triumph* 
The  cohesion  of  party  is  gone.  Grrat  names  and  great  families  have  lost 
their  influence.  Territorial  possessions  may  give  local  power,  but  the- 
national  will  refuses  to  follow,  save  where  the  national  interests  are  con«- 
sulted.  A  new  order  of  political  elements  is  introduced,  and  the  most  far^ 
seeing  and  sagacious  are  at  fault  in  calculating  its  tendency.  This  is 
especially  seen — and  for  obvious  reasons — ^in  the  reform  party.  The  whigs 
no  longer  occupy  the  place  they  did  in  the  days  of  fox  and  Qrey.  We 
are  not  unmindful  of  their  services,  nor  are  we  inclined  to  attribute  them 
to  the  most  questionable  motives  possible.  Leaving,  however,  the  past, 
we  look  to  the  present  state  of  the  whig  party,  and  here  we  see  the 
great  difficulty  with  which  reformers  have  to  contend*  No  sooner  will 
parliament  meet  than  we  shaU  hear  much  of  the  need  of  union,  the 
responsibility  incurred  by  dividing  reformers,  the  necessity  of  each  man 
abandoning  his  crotchet,  the  expediency  and  the  obligation  of  adopt* 
ing  some  common  ground  on  which  au  may  rally.  If  such  language 
be  interpreted  by  the  past,  it  means  simply  that  the  views  -of  the 
more  moderate  and  aristocratic  liberals  should  be  adopted  as  the  Shib- 
boleth of  the  party.  K  such,  however,  be  its  meaning,  it  must  be 
utterly  and  for  ever  eschewed.  There  must  be  give  and  take.  Each 
section  of  reformers  must  yield  something  to  the  other*  Concession  must 
not  be  all  on  one  side.  K  the  men  of  progress  check  their  speed,  and 
consent  to  proceed  at  a  slower  pace,  their  titled  associates  must  bestif 
themselves  somewhat ;  shake  off  their  inertness ;  and  consent  to  win  the 
people's  triumph,  by  conceding  the  people's  measures.  The  state  of  tlie 
libml  party  is  clearly  unsatisfactory.  Lord  John  has  not  the  confidence 
of  very  many  of  his  followers.  Disguise  it  as  we  may,  the  fact  is  noto- 
rious, and  it  was  exhibited  most  mortifyingly  durmg  the  latter  years  of 
Ids  lordship's  premiership.  It  was  not  an  imcommon  thing  to  see  him 
triumphing  over  the  meet  consistent  and  veteran  liberals  by  aid  boROwed^ 
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from  the  tory  camp.  These  things  must  not  be  repeated.  Great  injury 
has  ab-eady  accrued  from  them,  and  in  the  new  parliament  we  must  have 
an  entire  change.  Either  Lord  John  must  abandon  his  position  as  leader 
of  the  liberal  party,  or  he  must  adopt  a  policy  which  shall  satisfy  the 
great  majority  of  his  followers.  Things  have  come  to  such  a  pass,  that 
harmony  between  the  people  and  their  political  chiefs  must  be  secured. 
Without  this  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  our  opponents ;  but  let  us  have  it, 
and  we  throw  fear  to  the  wind.  We  do  not  ask  that  Lord  John  and  the 
whigs  should  go  all  lengths  with  us.  This  would  be  as  unreasonable  as 
the  demand  they  have  made  on  us.  But  we  do  ask  that  such  a  programme 
should  be  issued  as  will  sufi&ce  to  awaken  popular  enthusiasm,  and  thus 
give  to  a  liberal  government  the  strength  required  for  the  carrying  of 
their  measures.  To  descend  to  particulars,  three  things  appear  to  us 
absolutely  needful. 

First,  There  must  be  an  vtfitnoH  qf  new  men  uUo  tie  government.  The 
cliqueship  of  the  whigs  must  be  abandoned*  When  the  people  were  less 
enlightened,  it  may  have  been  needful,  but  the  case  is  different  now. 
They  are  competent  to  the  management  of  their  own  affairs,  and  feel 
insidted  by  the  theory  on  which  their  leaders  act  Let  us  have  men  of 
the  nobility  by  all  means,  but  let  them  be  associated  with  others  reared 
amongst  the  people,  and  practically  acquainted  with  their  wants.  This 
association  must  be  on  terms  of  equality  and  mutual  respect.  Let  the 
men  most  fitted  for  oflke,  whether  titled  or  not,  occupy  the  higher  posts 
of  the  state. 

Again,  There  mutt  be  a  large  extenewn  qf  the  tuffrage.  The  present 
state  of  the  constituency  is  a  disgrace  to  the  liberal  party.  It  is  only  a 
fraction  of  the  population  which  is  entrusted  with  a  Yote,  while  all  are 
required  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  state.  Taxation  and  repre- 
sentation ought,  in  our  judgment,  to  be  ooextensiye  ;  but  if  this  is  making 
too  large  a  d^nand  on  &e  Whigs,  let  them  meet  us  on  the  medium 
ground  of  household  suffirage. 

But  again,  We  mMH  hmoe  the  ballot.  Wilhont  this  we  do  not 
believe  that  any  other  measure  will  be  efficaeious.  The  complaint  of 
intimidation  is  uniyersaL  Even  Sir  Gkorge  Grey  encountered  it  in 
Northumberlaud,  and  the  k>as  of  his  seat  has  been  Uie  consequence.  In 
the  recent  elections  it  has  been  hi  more  general  than  bribery.  Bribery, 
however,  has  been  freely  resorted  to  where  impunity  was  cidculated  on« 
Witness  the  case  of  Derb^,  with  the  mysterious  ktter,  bearing  the  Carlton 
Club  seal,  and  the  initials  W.  B.  Mijor  Beresford  denies — not,  be  it 
remembered — the  writing  of  this  letter,  but  the  practice  of  bribing.  If 
his  denial  be  not  worth  more  than  his  statements  respecting  the  '  Morning 
Chronide,'  it  will  not  avail  him  much.  Men  have  feared  to  practice 
bribery  because  the  law  stood  ready  to  punish  the  misdeed,  but  where 
is  the  leg^  agency  by  which  eoercion  can  be  preyented  ?  '  The  immense 
myority  of  the  population  in  Wales,'  said  Mr.  Cobden  at  Wakefield, 
'  were  dissenters  and  liberals,  verging  almost  to  radicalism ;  yet  there 
was  the  gUring  fact  that  the  great  nuyority  of  members  returned  for 
Wales  were  churchmen  and  high  tones.  What  greater  proof  could  there 
be  that  the  people  having  votes  were  not  allowed  to  exercise  them  as  freely 
as  they  ought?    These  dcctiona,  instead  of  being  soenes  of  popnlar 
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flleyatioii,  evinced  in  the  exercise  of  a  great  popular  lights  were  periodical 
scourges  aflQicting  the  rank  and  file  of  the  liberal  party,  with  not  merely 
the  greatest  evils  which  they  could  labour  under  as  politicians— not  merdj 
depriving  them  of  the  use  of  a  franchise,  but  sinking  them  in  moral  and 
social  degradation,  putting  them  to  torture,  and  inflicting  positive  losses 

and  wrong  on  them If  there  was  to  be  any  enthusiasm  excited 

among  the  old  liberal  party,  he  did  think  that  the  heads  of  that  partj 
(the  parliammitary  chiefs — ^the  statesmen  of  the  party)  must  be  prqwrea 
to  look  this  question  of  the  exercise  of  the  franchise  fairly  in  the  fuse,  and 
devise  means  by  which  an  extension  of  the  franchise  should  not  be  made 
an  extended  curse  to  the  great  body  of  the  liberal  party.'  We  rejom  im 
these  words.  Rumor  points  out  the  speaker  as  destined  to  take  part  im 
the  next  liberal  government,  and  we  hold  him  to  the  pledge  thos  virtnallj 
given.  Every  day  convinces  us,  yet  more  and  more,  that  the  ballot  is 
absolutely  needful  to  the  purity  and  independence  of  the  electoral  body. 

The  return  of  several  protestant  dissenters  is  a  marked  feature  of  the 
recent  elections,  on  some  of  the  bearings  of  whidi  we  should  be  glad  to 
enlarge,  if  our  space  permitted.  A  few  had.seats  in  the  late  pariiament» 
but  Uieur  number  is  now  considerably  increased  by  the  addition  of  Sir 
J.  Anderson  for  the  Stirling  district,  Mr.  Alderman  Ghallis  for  Finsbmy, 
Messrs.  Ball  for  Cambridgeshire,  Barnes  for  Bolton,  T.  Chamben  for 
Hertford,  Cheetham  for  South  Lancashire,  Grossky  for  Halifax,  Sir  Qtorgp 
Goodman  for  Leeds,  Messrs.  Hadfield  for  SheflSeld,  and  Miall  for  Boehdala 
With  a  solitary  exception,  these  gentlemen  will  be  found  in  the  foremost 
ranks  of  reform.*  Protection,  like  toryism,  finds  little  £Eivor  amongst 
dissenters,  nor  can  its  advocacy  long  coexist  with  the  large  and  cathoUe 
spirit  which  genuine  dissenterism  inspires. 

We  rejoice  in  the  return  of  these  gentlemen.  Thdr  presence  in  the 
British  legislature  is  a  sign  of  the  times  which  thoughtful  men  will  ponder, 
and  from  which  the  philosophic  statesman  may  l^m  the  change  thai  la 
passing  over  the  public  mind.  Much  will  depend — so  £ur  as  reUgioiis 
uberty  is  conoemea — on  the  course  they  pursue.  Their  first  object  should 
be  to  gain  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  usages  and  practice  of  the  Houses 
and  then  to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  to  correct  prevalent 
misconceptions,  to  expose  sophistiy,  to  ky  luire  the  working  of  the  states 
diurch,  and  to  render  palpable  the  fect»  that  Christianify  and  the  hierardqf 
are  not  identical.  They  must  be  content  for  a  time  to  be  the  picmeers  ot 
truth.  There  is  a  vast  amount  of  error  to  be  corrected ;  and  this  will  be 
best  done  by  watching  the  course  of  parliamentary  debates  with  a  vigilance 
that  never  tires,  and  an  intelligence  thitt  commands  respect.  Espedally 
should  they  avoid  prematurely  committing  themselves  to  any  substantive 
proposition.  The  legislature  is  not  prepared  for  this,  and  they  must, 
therefore,  be  content,  for  a  time,  to  feel  their  way,  until  sounder  views 


•  The  *  Patriot*  of  the  26th  is,  we  believe,  in  error,  in  classing  Mr.  BbH 
irith  the  baptists.  If  we  mistake  not  he  is  a  member  of  the  QongnffaAml 
Church  at  fiorwell,  and  is  himself  a  psBdo-haptisi.  Of  the  sineenty  and 
saniestoess  of  his  political  course  no  doubt  will  be  eBtsnained  by  those  who 
know  him. 
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are  prevalent,  or  a  practical  case  calls  for  the  interference  of  parliament. 
Their  position  requires  discretion  as  well  as  earnestness.  There  is  a  large 
amount  of  work  ready  to  their  hands ;  and  if  this  be  done  well,  they  will 
indoctrinate  the  public  mind  with  other  views  than  churchmen  have  pro- 
pounded, and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  the  disenthrahnent  of  religion  from 
istate  patronage  and  control.  An  intelligent  and  able  exposition  of  the 
evils  resulting  from  the  established  system,  and  of  the  competency  of 
Christianity  to  maintain  itself,  is  the  great  want  of  the  day,  and  we  re« 
joice  to  believe  that  it  is  now  in  the  way  of  being  supplied. 

Many  things  have  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  elections  on  which  we 
should  like  to  dweU,  but  we  are  compelled  to  restrict  ourselves  to  two  or 
three.  The  Norwich  election  is  especiaUy  note-worthy.  Popular  enthu- 
siasm attained  its  height  in  that  city.  The  liberal  candidates,  Messrs. 
Peto  and  Warner,  threw  themselves  on  the  people,  and  their  confidence 
was  nobly  rewarded.  There  was  no  concealment  or  mystification  about 
them.  They  spoke  as  they  felt,  and  their  words  went  direct,  and  with  vast 
power,  to  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  contrast  between  them  and  their 
opponents  in  this  respect  was  most  striking.  The  one  courted,  and  the 
other  shrunk  from,  the  people.  Messrs.  Peto  and  Warner  were  frequently 
in  public.  They  addressed  large  assemblies,  and  were  everywhere,  and  at 
all  times,  received  with  enthusiasm.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Marquis  of 
Douro  and  Colonel  Dickson  did  not  hold  a  single  public  meeting,  and 
made  no  other  avowal  of  their  political  faith  than  that  of  confidence  in  Lord 
Derby's  government.  The  result  was  such  as  might  have  been  anticipated. 
The  Marquis  of  Douro,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  AVellington,  is  displaced 
from  the  seat  which  he  has  occupied  for  fourteen  years,  and  Messrs.  Peto 
and  Warner  are  now  the  representatives  for  Norwich.  *  It  is  to  us,'  says 
the  *  Norfolk  News'  of  the  1 7th,  *  a  source  of  inexpressible  gratification 
that  this  great  triumph  has  been  achieved  by  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of 
the  entire  population — that  it  has  been,  in  fact,  the  people's  work — that 
they  have  won  the  battle — and  that  to  them  the  gloiy  of  the  victory 
belongs.  Never  was  so  large  a  population  so  stirred  up.  Through  every 
street,  and  from  every  lane  and  alley,  the  shout  echoed  and  re-echoed, 
•  Peto  and  Warner !'  *  Peto  and  Warner  for  ever !'  Every  man,  every 
'Woman,  and  every  child,  seemed  animated  by  the  same  overwhelming  zeal. 
The  city  has  been  redeemed,  and  the  people  have  done  it.*  The  return  of 
the  liberal  candidates  was  triumphant,  the  numbers  at  the  close  of  the 
poll  being, 

Mr.  Peto 2190 

Mr.  Warner ,     i     .     .     .  2146 

Marquis  of  Douro 1592 

Lieut.  Colonel  Dickson      ...••..  1465 

But  this  was  not  all.  The  contest  was  distinguished  by  other  and  still 
more  gratifying  features.  The  electioneering  reputation  of  Norwich  has 
been  at  a  sad  discount.  We  have  heard  strange  tales  of  the  doings  of  the 
'  old  city'  in  days  that  are  passed*  Such  things  are  scarcely  to  be  credited 
now.  They  are  happily  matters  of  histoiy,  and  what  has  recently  taken 
place  will  help  to  prevent  their  recorrenoe*    For  the  first  time,  probably, 
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a  Norwich  election  has  been  conducted  with  parity ;  and  this  is  owing,  bo 
it  remembered,  to  the  earnestness  of  the  people  on  the  one  hand,  and  to 
the  virtuous  resolve  of  the  candidates  on  the  other.  Appealing  to  tho 
intelligence  and  political  integrity  of  the  constituency,  Messrs.  Peto  and 
Wamerpledged  themselves  to  offer  no  bribe,  and  to  attempt  no  intimida* 
tion.  Fears  were  at  first  entertained  that  the  tory  party,  in  order  to  oouB* 
teract  the  enthusiasm  of  the  peoj^  would  betake  thconselves  to  the  coc<» 
rupt  practices  of  former  times ;  but  the  precautionary  measures  adopted 
prevented  the  possibility  of  their  doing  so,  and  thus  saved  the  city  noni 
the  debasing  ii&uenoes  which  might  otherwise  have  been  brought  to  bear 
upon  it.  The  non-electors  of  Norwich — wrongfully  deprived  of  the  firaa* 
chise — did  good  service  in  this  matter.  They  became  guardians  of  tko 
public  morsds, — ^thus  setting  a  noble  example,  which  may  well  shame  those 
who  refuse  them  the  common  rights  of  Englishmen .  We  are  informed 
by  the  *  Norwich  Mercury'  of  the  10th  that  it  was  '  the  determination  of 
the  non-electors  to  keep  watch  and  ward  to  prevent  bribery.  This  j^aa 
had  been  closely  adhered  to.  For  many  nights  patrols  have  been  estab* 
lished.  On  Wednesday  night,  the  patrols  were  largely  increased,  numbeii 
of  families,  who  never  went  to  bed,  were  on  the  qui  vwe,  and  there  was 
no  place  which  did  not  undergo  increasing  vigilance  until  the  business  of 
the  day  commenced.' 

This  was  a  noble  work,  and  it  was  nobly  done.  Vast  numbers  walked 
the  streets  throughout  the  night  preceding  the  election,  '  watching  tko 
enemy,  and  preventing  them  from  bribery.'  Their  own  candidates  wero 
resolved,  come  what  would,  to  adhere  to  the  purUy  principle,  and  tho 
people  would  not  permit  tkeir  return  to  be  endangered  by  the  corrupting 
influence  of  tory  gold.  The  city  was  thus  guarded  from  pollution,  and 
both  parties  have  come  out  of  the  contest  free  from  the  stains  of  former 
times.  Such  conduct  is  worthy  of  all  praise.  No  terms  can  exaggerato 
its  merit.  It  is  an  example  held  up  before  the  citizens  of  this  great  em* 
pire,  and  preaches,  with  a  voice  not  to  be  misunderstood,  the  omnipo* 
tence  of  the  popular  will,  when  enlightened  by  reflection  and  based  on 
justice.  It  must  have  been  with  no  ordinary  satisfaction  that  Mr.  Fetc^ 
at  the  close  of  the  election,  affirmed,  '  I  rejoice  beyond  expression  to  say* 
that  not  one  shilling  has  been  spent  in  contravention  of  the  law.  Tho 
election  has  been  conducted  on  independence  and  purity  of  principle.  Tho 
only  force  which  has  been  used  has  been  that  of  moral  suasion,  and  tho 
only  impetus  which  has  been  given  to  your  feelings,  has  been  the  deter^- 
mination  that  your  own  principles  should  be  carried  out.'  This  testi* 
mony  is  corroborated  by  a  local  journal,  which,  speaking  of  the  electiop* 
says,  'Not  one  voter  has  been  bribed,  not  one  shilling  luis  been  spent  in 
corruption.  The  election  just  won  was  the  purest  and  most  honest  whieh 
ever  occurred  in  this  old  city.'  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and  we  shall  bo 
glad  to  find  the  example  so  worthily  set  in  Norwich,  closely  imitated  hf 
other  constituencies.  Let  candidates  and  electors  making  a  religious  pro* 
fession,  carry  into  politics  the  same  integrity  and  sing^mindedness  ao 
into  other  matters,  and  the  grosser  forms  of  corruption  will  be  eschewedt 
and  a  higher  tone  oi  morals  pervade  every  department  of  public  life.  Wo 
specially  congratulate  Mr.  Peto,  the  senior  member,  on  the  result  of  tho 
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contest,  and  on  the  means  by  which  his  success  has  been  achieved.  In  an 
old  constituency,  long  habituated  to  bribeij,  he  h<is  shown  the  possibility 
of  achieving  a  popular  triumph,  without  resorting  to  practices  which  the 
constitution  condemns,  and  at  which  a  Christian  man  should  blush. 

The  return  of  Mr.  Macaulay  for  Edinburgh  is  a  circumstance  not  to 
be  overlooked.  We  freely  admit  his  great  talents.  It  were  mere  folly  to 
deny  them.  The  splendor  of  his  genius  is  unsurpassed,  and  his  powers 
both  as  an  orator  and  an  historian  are  of  the  first  order.  His  principles, 
moreover,  are  substantially  those  of  the  popular  party.  He  is  an  onward 
man,  who,  in  doing  justice  to  the  dead,  is  not  unmindful  of  the  living. 
We  are,  therefore,  glad  to  see  him  once  more  in  parliament,  and  are  free 
to  acknowledge  that  the  mode  of  his  return  has  been  most  flattering. 
Tet  we  could  have  wished,  for  the  sake  of  Edinburgh  itself,  that  some 
other  place  had  had  the  honor  of  restoring  him  to  the  legislature.  No 
change  has  passed,  so  far  as  we  are  informed,  over  Mr.  Macaulay's  views. 
They  are  the  same  now  as  they  were  in  1847  ;  while  the  question  which 
then  lost  him  his  seat  is  more  prominent,  possesses  far  more  relative 
importance  in  1852  than  it  did  five  years  back.  We  are  driven  to  the 
conviction  that  vanity  has  much  to  do  with  the  choice  of  the  self-styled 
*  Modem  Athens.'  But  enough  of  this.  May  the  historian  of  England, 
the  man  of  whose  genius  we  are  proud,  and  on  whose  pages  we  love  to 
ponder,  prove  equal  to  his  situation.  There  is  another  feature  of  the 
Edinburgh  election  to  which  we  must  advert,  though  we  cannot  dwell 
upon  it.  The  tactics  of  the  free-church  party  were  those  of  bitter  and 
rdentless  hostility  to  the  Lord  Provost,  a  thorough  reformer  in  politics, 
and  a  voluntary  in  religion.  A  more  estimable  man  than  Mr.  M'Laren 
does  not  exist  His  private  worth  is  universally  admitted,  and  his  public 
principles — whether  right  or  wrong — ^have  been  advocated  without  d<^- 
matism  or  asperity.  Yet  against  such  a  man  the  free-church  party  have 
resorted  to  the  lowest,  meanest,  most  scurrilous  manoeuvres.  We  envj 
not  their  triumph.  Mr.  Cowan  has  indeed  been  returned  by  a  majority 
of  1754  to  1559,  but  in  that  majority  are  included  390  dectors  who 
split  their  votes  between  Mr.  Cowan  and  the  tory  candidate.  '  I  have 
had  the  honour,'  said  the  Lord  Provost,  '  of  having  had  recorded  in  my 
iavor  the  votes  of  1,559  independent  electors,  not  gathered  together  from  all 
comers  of  the  globe,  but  the  very  heart's  blood  of  the  liberal  party.  All  of 
US  are  united  as  the  friends  of  civil  and  religious  liberty.  We  recognise  no 
parties  among  us — neither  the  conservative  party,  nor  the  old  whig  par^, 
nor  the  church  party,  nor  the  catholic  party,  nor  the  free-church  party, 
nor  any  party  but  the  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  who  wish  to  support  me 
irrespective  of  any  party  combinations  whatever.'  The  old  whig  party — 
and  this  has  been  the  dominant  one  in  Edinburgh — put  forth  its  sikrength 
against  Mr.  M'l^ren.  We  had  hoped  that  this  policy  was  abandoned. 
Its  chiefs  would  do  well  to  discountenance  it,  for  anything  more 
suicidal  cannot  be  imagined.  As  to  the  free-church  party,  they  may  learn, 
when  too  late,  the  folly  of  the  course  they  have  taken.  Of  its  morale 
we  do  not  speak.  This  is  needless.  It  has  been  a  blunder  for  which 
they  will  yet  pay  dearly.  A  truce  had  existed  between  them  and  the 
voluntaries  of  Scotland.     That  truce  they  have  broken,  and  thej  must 
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not,  therefore,  wonder  if  dissenters  in  principle  refuse  any  longer  to 
aid  dissenters  from  mere  cireamstanoe. 

We  cannot  close  without  adverting  to  the  loss  sustained  by  the  liberal 
cause  in  the  defeat  of  the  late  members  for  Bradford  (York)  and  Cocker- 
mouth.  Colonel  Thonpson  was  one  of  the  first,  as  he  has  ever  been  one 
of  the  ablest  and  most  consistent,  advocates  of  iree-trade.  He  is,  more- 
over, an  enlightened  radical,  and  his  integrity  is  above  suspicion.  At  the 
dose  of  the  poU  he  was  in  a  nnnori^  of  six ;  and  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  this  was  canaed  by  the  Eoman-Catholic  electors,  who  thus 
sought  to  punish  the  votes  he  had  given  on  The  JBeelenaUical  TUla  Bill. 
Up  to  two  o'clock  we  are  informed  that  the  return  of  the  Cobnel  waa 
deemed  certain,  but  the  votes  of  Catholie  decton,  kept  baek  tUl  tira  last 
moment,  turned  the  scale  against  him.  What  they  wiH  gain  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Mr.  Wickham  remains  to  be  seen. 

In  the  case  of  Codcerroouth,  General  Wyndham,  a  ministerialist,  has 
been  substituted  for  Mr.  Horsman.  The  bishops  and  their  frimids  will 
rejoice  in  this,  and  we  do  not  wonder  at  it ;  to  us,  however,  it  is  matter 
c^  unfeigned  regret  Mr.  Horsman  is  not  a  Dissenter,  not  did  he  ever 
do  justice  to  our  services.  We  have,  therefore,  no  spedal  eause  for 
thankfulness  to  him.  But  he  was  an  honest  and  feailess  man,  who  hated 
vnrong,  especially  when  perpetrated  in  the  name  and  nnder  the  garb  of 
rebgion.  He  was,  moreover,  a  pains-taking  man,  nnanpalled  by  labor, 
and  undeterred  by  obloquv.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  supply  his  place.  He 
occupied  a  niche  for  which  few  were  fitted,  and  that  will  probably  remain 
void  until  he  is  restored  to  the  House.  A  report  reached  us  some  time 
since  that  his  defeat  was  mainly  owing  to  the  ddection  of  the  dissenters 
of  Cockermouth ;  but  having  instituted  inquiries  on  the  point,  we  are  able 
to  give  the  report  an  -empkoHe  denial.  There  is  no  truth  in  it, 
as  we  are  assured  on  the  best  anthorilj.  The  main  cause  of  Mr. 
Horsman's  defeat  was  the  defective  state  of  the  registration. 

We  cannot  dwell  on  the  cases  of  Liverpool  and  Middlesex,  as  we  had  in- 
tended. The  success  of  the  ministerialists  in  the  former  instance  prompted 
a  resort  to  the  same  measures  in  the  latter.  Happily,  the  good  sense  and 
sound-heartedness  of  the  men  of  Middlesex  were  proof  against  the  artifice^ 
and  Mr.  Osborne  continues  to  represent  the  metropolitan  county.  The 
rampant  bigotry  and  intolerance  to  which  the  conservatives  appealed  did 
their  best,  but  the  popular  candidate  was  borne  on  to  triumph  by  the 
zealous  co-operation  of  all  true  reformers.  We  know  no  terms  in  which  to 
express  our  loathing  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  cry  raised  against  Mr. 
Osborne ;  yet  we  should  be  wanting  in  frankness  if  we  did  not  say  that 
his  electioneering  speeches  were  much  too  personal  for  our  taste,  and  that 
many  of  his  reflections  on  the  cant  employed  against  him  were  capable  of 
being  wrested  to  a  meaning  foreign  from  his  purpose.  His  cause  was 
injured  by  these  things,  and  we  hope  on  future  occasions  that  he  will  more 
obviously  discriminate  between  the  affectation  of  rdigion  and  religion 
itself.  The  terms  he  employed  were,  on  many  occasions,  suffidently  large 
to  cover  the  real  as  well  as  the  counterfdt.  He  did  not  so  mean  it,  but 
his  opponents  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  arouse  prejudice- 
against  him. 
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Aet.  I. — Pauperism  and  Poor  Laws.  By  Eobert  Pashley,  Esq.,  Queen's 
Counsel,  and  late  Fellow  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  London  ? 
Longman  and  Co. 

2.  Fini,  Second,  Third,  and  Fourth  Reports  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 

If  the  condition  and  character  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of 
England  and  Wales  are  to  be  decided  by  reference  to  writers  on 
crime,  pauperism,  and  national  education,  there  is  only  one 
possible  conclusion— namely,  that  the  English  working-classes 
are  the  most  brutal,  ignorant,  pauperized,  and  criminal  in  the 
civilized  world.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  reference  be  made  to 
queen's  speeches,  and  the  responses  of  parliament  to  the  same^ 
to  hustings  addresses,  and  after-dinner  speeches  on  great 
public  occasions,  or  to  works  touching  on  the  national  industry^ 
wealth  and  power — the  English  people  are  the  most  loyal^ 
energetic,  frank,  and  Tirtuous  of  the  world's  races.  Could 
Goldsmitb's  Citizen  of  the  World,  the  sagacious  Lien  Chi 
Altangi,  come  again  amongst  us,  like  another  Rip  Van 
Winkle,  though  after  a  longer  sleep,  be  would  be  still  more 
puz'^.led  than  on  his  first  visit,  to  arrive  at  a  true  conception  of 
the  national  character.  No  Frenchman  was  ever  more  per* 
plexcd  with  the  multifarious  sounds  of  our  vowels  than  our 
good  citizen  would  be  with  the  conflicting  testimony  of  official 
and  non-official  statists  —  of  parliamentary  blue  books  —  of 
*  moral  and  educational  statistics,'  of  writers  on  the  progress  of 
the  nation,  and  of  the  whole  class  of  advocates  far  and  offainst 
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a  system  of  national  education  !  A  celebrated  county  member, 
the  champion  of  the  league,  has  declared  that  the  working- 
classes  of  England  are  the  most  ignorant  and  uneducated  of 
civilized  people — almost  quoting  the  words  of  the  *  Cambridge 
Travelling  Bachelor' — writing  in  1846 — *  that  we  have  the  most 
uneducated  and  demoralized  people  in  Europe.'  The  inspec- 
tors of  schools,  headed  by  Mr.  Fletcher  and  Mr.  Symonds,join 
in  the  cry,  and  draw  even  a  blacker  and  more  revolting  picture 
of  England's  sons  of  toil.  It  requires  some  courage,  indeed, 
to  hazard  a  public  disbelief  in  the  disgusting  and  nauseating 
details  which  are  given  of  the  brutality,  licentiousness,  and 
wickedness  of  the  mass — and  now  comes  a  queen's  counsel, 
who  speaks  from  long  and  extensive  experience  relative  to 
*  Pauperism  and  the  Poor  Laws,'  who  gravely  and  deliberately 
assures  his  readers,  that  ^  three  millions  of  our  people  belong  to 
an  ignorant,  degraded,  and  miserable  pauper  class,  and  indicate 
the  existence  of  a  ^^7/  larger  class  to  which  they  belong,  and 
which  is  but  little,  if  at  all,  less  ignorant,  degraded  and  miser- 
able than  themselves !'  If  these  witnesses  are  true — alas  for 
England  !  If  knowledge  and  morality  are  the  essential  condi- 
tions of  national  wealth  and  power — and  who  doubts  it? — then 
is  England  on  the  wane,  and  ere  long  will  go  down  to  dis- 
honour and  degradation  in  the  scale  of  nations.  But  are  they 
true  ?  A  bold  unhesitating  denial  is  hazarded  !  As  a  class, 
the  witnesses  are  chargeable  with  partial  and  narrow  conceptions 
of  the  actual  condition  of  society,  and  with  the  prejudice  arising 
from  their  particular  studies  and  professions.  All,  too,  are 
chargeable  with  the  gross  logical  error  of  delineating  a  people 
by  portraying  all  that  is  bad  in  their  character,  and  ignoring 
all  that  is  good ;  verifying  the  words  of  Quetelet,  that  ^  hitherto, 
to  estimate  the  morality  of  a  people,  bad  actions  only  have  been 
examined :'  words  which  need  ring  in  every  man's  ears  every 
moment  he  peruses  the  productions  of  the  class  of  writers  de- 
scribed, if  he  would  not  be  deluded,  by  the  very  iteration  of 
die  foul  calumny  on  the  national  character,  into  die  belief  that 
it  is  sober,  though  most  sad,  truth. 

But  recrimination  is  neither  argument  nor  proof.  It  has 
been  said  that  these  witnesses  have  narrow  and  partial  concep- 
tions of  the  actual  condidon  of  the  class  which  they  describe. 
There  is  not  one  who  belongs  to  the  class  so  described,  and 
nearly  all  belong  to  classes  removed  by  association  and  profes- 
sion from  direct  contact  with  the  people.  True,  they  may 
examine  schools  of  infiemts  and  juveniles,  and  draw  the  con- 
elusion  that  such  education  as  is  given  is  worthless,  because  in 
dieir  fright  and  terror  at  the  august  sight  of  a  clerical  government 
inspector,  the  litde  urchins  give  absurd  answers  to  questions 
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almost  as  absurd  in  the  mode  of  putting  them.  True,  they 
may  question  criminals  on  the  amount  and  character  of  their 
general  information  and  education^  and  infer  the  quality  of  a 
whole  people  from  these — its  scum  and  off-scouring — or  they 
may  practise  in  the  criminal  courts,  or  on  poor-law  appeals,  and 
having  only  the  vicious,  the  helpless,  or  the  vagabond  classes  in 
their  immediate  vision,  conclude  that  all  behind  are  like  them ! 
Actually^  this  is  the  mental  process.  The  educated  and  refined 
classes  are  rendered  incompetent  judges  of  the  true  moral  and 
intellectual  condition  of  the  mass,  by  the  very  refinement  of 
their  own  character.  The  exterior  and  all  the  adjuncts  of  the 
working  class  revolt  and  offend  a  too  fastidious  sensibility,  and 
thus  prevent  a  true  judgment.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
hear  the  owner  of  some  princely  domain  express  his  unqualified 
horror  and  detestation  of  the  ^  manufacturing  districts,'  just 
because  of  the  physical  contrast  of  green  lawns,  and  smooth 
lakes,  and  stately  woods,  and  the  sweet  sounds  and  scents  of 
the  country,  with  the  smoke,  the  dirt,  and  the  Babel  noises  of 
large  towns :  ignorant,  or  regardless,  that  in  connexion  with  the 
latter  there  is  indomitable  energy,  untiring  industry,  prudent 
thrift,  general  kindliness,  and  large  intelligence.  In  one  word, 
few  men  are  so  much  under  the  influence  of  what  Bacon  calls 
*  Idols  of  the  Den,'  as  your  merely  literary  or  professional 
classes.  They  live  apart  from  the  toiling  mass,  and  very  much 
in  an  imaginary  world — imaginary  in  the  sense  that  their 
notions  of  what  society  is  are  just  the  reflex  of  the  circumstances 
by  which  they  are  immediately  surrounded.  Nor  is  this  the 
worst.  One  and  all  join  to  ignore  all  the  good  elements  of 
character  in  the  working  classes.  Karely,  in  the  pages  of  the 
class  of  writers  alluded  to,  is  the  admission  to  be  found  of  any 
one  virtue  or  excellence  in  the  working  classes.  Their  kindness 
to  each  other  in  periods  of  distress  and  privation,  their  frank 
manliness,  their  independence,  their  industry,  and  their  general 
respect  for  law  and  order, — all  count  for  nothing  wiSi  men 
who  have  before  their  mind's  eye  only  the  criminal  records,  or 
the  statistics  of  poor-law  relief!  They  think  of  England's 
workmen  only  in  connexion  with  gaols  and  workhouses, 
until  they  are  visited  with  a  kind  of  monomania,  which 
transforms  the  distinctive  and  characteristic  habiliments  of 
the  several  classes  of  workers  into  the  badge  of  the  criminal 
or  the  pauper. 

But  enough,  in  the  general,  on  a  phase  of  our  literature 
relative  to  social  statics  and  economics  which  it  is  hoped  will 
work  its  own  cure  by  the  extravagance  of  its  statements  and 
allegations,  refuted  and  contradicted  as  those  are  by  the  daily 
experience  of  actual  life.     Details  will  now  be  gone  into,  so 
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far  as  pauperism  is  concerned — those  details  having  refe- 
rence to  Mr.  Pashley's  elaborate  proof  (so  supposed)  of  the 
wide-spread  and  desolating  character  of  English  pauperism. 

Mr.  Pashley  commences  his  elaborate  and  unquestionably 
able  work  by  a  minute  examination  of  the  character  and  extent  of 
English  pauperism,  apparently  with  the  intention  of  bespeaking 
the  more  earnest  attention  of  his  readers  to  the  general  subject 
of  poor-law  legislation ;  though,  as  no  remedy  is  propounded 
for  the  evil,  but  simply  and  solely  a  mitigation  of  the  cost,  and 
an  improvement  in  the  machinery  of  relief,  the  elaborate  proof 
of  the  length  and  depth  of  pauperism  seems  a  little  out  of 
place. 

The  first  step  is  to  state  what  Mr.  Pashley  avers  *  as  the 
extent  of  pauperism.' 

He  asserts  (page  8)  that  for  the  last  ten  years  1,000,000  per- 
sons, on  an  average,  have  been  constantly  chargeable  to  the  poor- 
rates.  This  number,  he  correctly  enough  argues,  represents  a  still 
larger  number,  who,  for  longer  or  shorter  periods  in  each  year, 
are  so  chargeable.  On  various  data,  Mr.  Pashley  arrives  at 
the  conclusion  (page  13)  that  three  millions  of  persons  receive 
relief  throughout  each  year.  On  other  data  he  concludes  that 
333,840  able-bodied  adult  males  are  relieved  during  the  year. 
From  a  careful  examination  of  his  *  facts  and  figures,'  the  follow- 
ing would  seem  to  be  the  numbers  of  each  class  of  the  population 
forming  the  terrible  army  of  3,000,000  paupers : — 

Adult  Males 690,000 

Adult  Females 1,260,000 

Children 1,050,000 

Total 3,000,000 

Now,  it  must  be  especially  noted  that  these  three  millions  of 
paupers,  *  ignorant,  degraded,  and  miserable,'  represent,  accord- 
ing to  Mr.  Pashley,  a  still  larger  *  class,  litthy  if  at  ally  less 
ignorant,  degraded,  and  miserable  than  themselves.'  Some  men 
are  fond  of  strong  language ;  they  delight  to  feel  moved  thcni 
selves,  and  to  move  others,  by  vivid  and  startling  pictures. 
This  is  excusable  in  the  pages  of  Dickens  or  Punch,  but  utterly 
out  of  place  and  indefensible  in  a  work  which  professes  to  give 
the  anatomy  of  a  great  and  fearful  social  disease.  It  is  not 
enough  to  follow  out  a  series  of  figures  which  appear  to  result, 
and  that  necessarily  and  inevitably,  in  a  definite  quantity.  That 
quantity  ought  to  be  subjected  to  independent  tests  and  a  com- 
parison with  collateral  circumstances  ere  it  be  admitted  as 
a  demonstrated  thing ;  aud  such  testing  will  often  develop  a 
flaw  in  the   series  of  figures  which    otherwise  would  remain 
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undetected.      What  Mr.  Pasbley  has  not  done  will  now  be 
supplied. 

The  numbei*s — three  millions — relate  to  England  and  Wales. 
Taking  the  population  in  1851  at  17,979,286,  the  following 
would  be  the  proportions  of  adults  and  juveniles  of  both  sexes, 
supposing  those  proportions,  in  1851,  to  be  the  same  as  in 
1841:— 

Adult  Males.  Adult  Females.  Males  under  20.         Females  under  20. 

4,667,760  5,056,016  4,118,239  4,187,271 

It  is  well  known  that  few  persons  of  the  middle  or  upper 
classes  are  ever  chargeable  to  the  poor-rate.  They  must  be 
excluded,  therefore,  in  any  estimate  of  the  proportions  which 
the  several  classes  of  paupers  bear  to  the  total  population  of 
each  class.  Now,  it  is  a  moderate  calculation  that  one-fifth  of 
the  entire  population  consists  of  the  two  classes  indicated ;  and 
thus  we  have,  as  the  sum  of  the  working  classes — 

Adult  Males.  Adult  Females.  Males  under  20.         Females  under  20. 

3,734,208  4,044,813  3,294,592  3,309,817 

Dividing  these  numbers  by  Mr.  Pashley's  aggregate  number 
of  paupers  of  each  class,  the  following  proportions  come  out:— 

One  in 

Proportion  of  adult  mnle  paupers  to  total  population  .     .     5*4 

adult  females 32 

males  and  females  under  20 6*3 


Total  paupers  to  total  population      .     •     4*7 

It  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  say,  in  reference  to  these  inevitable 
results  of  Mr.  Pashley's  figures  and  statements,  that  there  ar^ 
not  half  a  dozen  men  in  the  kingdom,  at  all  conversant  with 
poor-law  statistics,  who  do  not  know  absolutely  that  no  such 
proportions  exist  betwixt  the  total  population  and  those  who, 
for  longer  or  shorter  periods,  are  yearly  chargeable  on  the  poor 
rates.  So  far,  especially,  as  the  factory  districts  are  concerned, 
the  proportions  are  ridiculously  untrue.  There  are  whole  classes 
of  artisans  who  hardly  ever  come  upon  the  rate,  and  mill-owner^ 
may  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  Lancashire  and  the  West 
Hiding  of  York,  employing  from  500  to  almost  as  many  thousands 
of  hands,  who  would  be  startled  by  the  assertion  that  a  pro-* 
portion  of  one  in  twenty  or  thirty  of  them  were  chargeable 
yearly  to  the  parish.  Periods  not  seldom  occur  in  which  every 
person  of  tolerable  skill,  whether  man,  woman,  or  child,  is  in 
request,  and  that  for  one,  two,  or  more  years,  in  succession ; 
and  yet,  during  such  periods  even,  the  number  of  persons  ou 
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any  one  day  receiving  relief,  as  paupers,  shall  be  from  700,000 
to  800,000,  or  even  more !  The  infrequency  of  applications 
for  relief  from  large  sections  of  the  working  classes,  and  the 
large  number  of  persons  at  one  time  on  the  poor  rate,  is  only 
explicable  on  the  supposition  that,  in  the  main,  those  who  are 
chargeable  are  such  as,  from  various  causes,  are  for  long 
periods  on  the  list;  or,  as  respects  the  able-bodied,  are  tem- 
porarily disabled  by  sickness  or  accident,  and  are  consequently 
unable  to  work. 

Mr.  Pashley  states,  that  he  has  made  extensive  inquiries, 
through  the  clerks  of  a  great  many  unions,  on  the  specific 
point  of  the  average  periods  during  which  relief  is  given  to 
individual  paupers,  and  on  the  answers  of  the  parties  named, 
and  other  grounds,  he  concludes  that  the  number  of  distinct 
individuals  annually  relieved  is  about  three  millions — upwards 
of  ihree-fold  the  number  relieved  on  any  given  day.  This  is  a 
frightful  fact — if  fact  at  all ;  but  other  and  more  reliable 
evidence  will  have  to  be  furnished,  before  we  admit  it  into  the 
category  of  known  and  demonstrated  things.  That  evidence  is 
attainable  by  the  machinery  of  the  poor-law  board  and  of  the 
unions,  and  is  so  important  that  no  pains  should  be  spared  to 
attain  it.  All  that  is  needed  is  to  record  the  length  of  time  each 
individual  is  in  the  receipt  of  relief  in  each  union,  and  if 
relieved  twice  or  oftener,  at  intervals,  the  fact  should  be 
noted.  Then,  if  age,  sex,  occupation,  and  birth-place  be 
noted,  and  the  circumstances  which  have  thro^^n  the  paupers 
on  the  rates,  the  causes  and  extent  of  pauperism  would  be 
ascertained;  and  what  is  of  vast  importance,  the  extent  to 
which  it  pervades  particular  classes  and  sections  of  the  opera- 
tive body  would  be  clearly  demonstrated.  Until  this  is  done, 
and  done  it  ought  to  be,  all  who  are  acquainted  with  the 
industrial  and  social  economy  of  the  working  classes  will  reject 
as  absurd,  and  utterly  improbable,  a  calculation  which  brands 
as  a  pauper  nearly  every  fifth  man,  every  third  woman,  and 
every  sixth  child,  of  the  class  in  question. 

Meanwhile,  a  careful  inspection  of  the  poor-law  reports 
goes  far  to  show  that  some  undetected  fallacy  pervades  the 
calculations  of  Mr.  Pashley  and  others. 

In  the  Fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Poor-law  Board  (page 
113)  there  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  persons 
of  all  classes  who  received  relief,  on  the  1st  of  January  and  the 
1st  of  July  respectively,  each  year  from  1849  to  1852.  The 
following  is  a  very  condensed  abstract  of  the  same : — 
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i:'aaperfl.      rentage,    centage. 

Adult  males — In  and  out-door,  able  bodied  .     .     35,461         4'4 
„  „         „       not  able  bodied    327,838       15-8 

Total  adult  males 163,299  20-3 

Adult  females — In  &  out-door,  able  bodied   .     •     91,211       11*3 

„         „      not  able  bodied    236,388       29*3 

Total  adult  females 327,599  40-6 

Children  underl6 — In  &  out-door,  able  bodied  .  211,485       26*1 
„         „  „        „      not  able  bodied     85,711       10-6 

Total  cMdren 297,196  86-7 

Adult  females — Wives  of  criminals,  soldiers,  &c.       5,697 

Children  of  ditto 14,764 

Total 20,361         2*5        25 

Total 808,456     100-0    1000 

The  first  remark  which  this  table  suggests  is,  that  the  able- 
bodied  male  adults  chargeable  to  the  rates  on  any  one  day  is 
only  4-4  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  paupers,  and  that 
adding  the  class  *not  able-bodied,'  the  proportion  of  adult 
male  paupers  to  all  paupers,  is  20*2  per  cent.  But  Mr.  Pashley 
supposes  that  able-bodied  adult  male  paupers  are  not  charge- 
able to  the  rates,  on  the  average,  more  than  two  months,  and 
therefore,  that  the  total  number  of  this  class  annually  relieved^ 
is  six  times  greater  than  the  number  relieved  on  any  given  day. 
If  so,  then  in  1852,  there  will  be  212,766,  or  1  in  17,  of  the 
total  number  of  adult  able-bodied  males  of  the  operative  class 
chargeable  to  the  rates.  This  number,  Mr.  Pashley  argues, 
(page  19),  measures  the  deficiency  of  employment ;  in  other  words, 
it  is  ^  want  of  work,'  which  makes  them  paupers,  and  prevents 
their  becoming  *  useful  members  of  society.'  The  correctness, 
or  error,  of  this  statement  is  easily  ascertained.  The  table 
already  referred  to  shows  the  following  figures  : — 

Number.   e«^. 

Able  bodied  adult  males  relieved  Jan.  1, 1852,  in-door,    .  6,682  '8 

„                 „                 „                out  of  work  4,108  '6 

Chargeable  on  account  of  accident,  sudden  sickness,  &c.  1  04  67i  q.i 

of  self,  or  some  member  of  the  family J       ' 

Total 35,461     4-4 

Supposing  the  able-bodied  resident  in  the  workhouses  to 
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be  there,  because  of  *  want  of  work,'  and  multiplying  the  total 
number  of  the  two  first  lines  of  figures  by  6,  there  is  a  result 
of  64,740,  who  for  two  months  each,  annually,  are  chargeable 
to  the  rate ;  being  one  in  fifty-seven  of  the  total  number  of 
adult  males  of  the  working  classes.  It  appears,  further,  that 
the  proportion  of  this  class  of  paupers  to  all  paupers  relieved 
on  a  given  day,  is  only  1*3  per  cent.,  and  to  the  paupers 
relieved  in  one  year,  21  per  cent  The  proportion  of  those 
relieved  on  account  of  accident,  sickness,  or  infirmity  of  self  or 
family,  is  3*1  per  cent,  of  the  paupers  relieved  on  a  given  day, 
and  5  per  cent,  of  the  paupers  relieved  in  one  year.  Here, 
then,  is  the  measure  of  *  want  of  work' — namely,  1*3  per  cent, 
at  any  one  moment,  and  the  measure  of  discdfUity  to  work,  at 
ally  one  moment,  3*4  pet  cent.,  As  respects  able-bodied  adult 
males.  There  remains  the  adult  males  who  are  not  able- 
bodied,  in  number  according  to  the  same  table,  121,564.  Of 
these  a  large  proportion  will  be  old  and  infirm,  and  incapable 
of  much,  if  any,  work.  Be  that  as  it  may,  they  constitute  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  paupers  always  under  relief,  and  supposing 
the  total  number  relieved  annuaVy  to  be  480,000  (and  that 
jQumber  is  required  to  fill  up  Mr.  Pashley's  three  millions  of  all 
^classes  of  paupers),  the  per  centage  to  all  paupers  would  be 
sixteen  per  cent.  The  following  table  will  place  these  con- 
clusions in  a  clear  point  of  view  : — 

Paupers, — Able  bodied  adult  males. 

tr^m  ».«»  «r  rxTr^^^r  Diaabled  by  Accident,  Sickness, 

For  want  of  Work.  ^  J  ^^  ^^  p^jj^. 

Percentage         Percentage  to  Percentage         Percentage  to 

to  all  total  prop,  of  to  all  total  prop,  of 

Paupers.  Adult  Males.  Paupers.  Jtlale  Adults. 

Helieved  in  one  day     .     1*3  -3  8*1  '4 

Relieved  in  one  year  .     2*1  1*7  50  40 

When  it  is  considered  that,  in  the  main,  the  subsistence  of 
adult  females  and  the  children  of  the  working  class  depends 
on  the  employment  of  the  adult  males,  it  must  be  considered 
as  somewhat  consolatory,  that  of  the  latter  class,  I  in  340  is 
on  the  rsites,  permanefttlt/^  from  want  of  w^ork ;  and  1  in  151 
from  disability  of  one  kind  or  other.  As  Mr.  Pashley  puts 
the  proportions  (page  19),  1  in  17  of  the  total  population 
of  adult  males  would  seem  to  be  paupers  wanting  employment. 
True,  Mr.  Pashley  virtually  states  that  such  is  the  proportion 
of  the  total  jiumber  of  individuals  of  this  class  relieved  in  one  year ^ 
to  the  total  population  of  that  class ;  but  he  virtually  points  his 
readers  to  the  contrary  inference,  when  he  compares  the  whole 
number  relieved  in  one  year,  at  an  average  of  two  months  for 
each,  with  the  proportions  of  a  section  of  the  Austrian  army 
to  the  population  of  the  countries  to  which  it  belongs ;  and 
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Uience  concludes,  that '  if  pauperism,  like  soldierism,  woreahadge 
or  uniform,  paupers  would  be  met  with  iit  England  as  often  as 
soldiers  in  Austria.'  It  is  a  miserable  arithmetic,  however, 
which,  because  the  population  of  a  portion  of  Austria  and  its 
soldiers  respectively,  are  identical  in  number  with  the  popula- 
tion and  the  annual  number  of  paupers  in  England, — therefore 
paupers  are  as  numerous  in  England  as  soldiers  in  Austria — 
although  in  Austria  the  soldiers  are  such  all  the  year  round, 
and  the  paupers  in  England  are  paupers  only  for  two  months 
iu  each  j'ear.  I'nie,  at  some  time  in  each  year,  there  are 
chargeable  to  tiie  rates  as  many  adult  males  in  England  as 
there  are  soldiers  in  Austria, — but  a,  right  logic,  and  a  correct 
aiithmetic,  both  repudiate  the  conclusion — that  therefore 
pauperism  in  EugJand  is  co- ex  tensive  with  soldierism  iu 
Austria.  It  is  statements  like  these,  loosely  made,  that  have 
frightened  the  people  of  this  country,  contrary  to  the  evidence 
of  their  own  senses  and  iheir  daily  uxperieuco,  into  the  belief 
that  one  in  five,  six,  or  seven,  of  the  total  population  is  a  pauper. 
It  cannot  be  too  strongly  put,  or  too  often  repeated,  that  the 
true  measure  of  the  pauperism — or,  in  other  words,  the  dcstitU' 
Hon  of  the  people,  is  its  daily  incidence,  as  respects  the  popu- 
lation, ami  not  its  annual  one.  It  is  a  miserable  logic,  which 
confounds  the  Uahilili/  of  a  population,  at  some  time,  to  become 
chnrgoable  to  the  rates,  with  tlie  Uctual  and  constant  pressure  of 
that  population  on  the  rate. 

Passing  to  the  other  items  of  tlie  table  (page^  207) ,  it  appears 
that  the  proportion  of  able-bodied  adult  females  diuly  charge- 
able to  the  rates,  is  11-3  per  cent,  and  of  adult  females,  not 
able-bodied,  293  per  cent. ;  that  children  constitute  36'7  per 
cent,  and  the  families  of  criminals,  soldiers,  sailors,  &c.,  2-5 
per  cent. 

It  appears,  then,  that  four-fifths  of  the  total  paupers,  t/ai/^ 
chargeable,  aie  females  and  children ;  and  adopting  another 
method  of  analysis,  the  following  figures  come  out: — 

FaHenUgc  (0  femaUfs  to 

■U  Fupen.  all  Fupm. 

Adults — malea,  able  bodied   ....     4.4 
„         females,  able  bodied     .     ,     .  11.3 

Total  able  bodied  ndults  .     . 15'7 

Adult  males  not  nble  bodied  ....  15-8 
„    females,  not  able  bodied     .     .     .  29'3 

. 45-1 

CliilJren  under  IC,  able  bodied  .     .     .  2G1  261 

not  able  bodied       .  10'6  10-6 

Other  classes 2'5  2.5 
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It  seems^  then,  that  able-bodied  adults  constitute  only  fifteen 
per  cent,  of  the  pauperism  of  the  country,  and  that  the  adults, 
not  dbU'bodiedy  constitute  45*1  per  cent  If  to  the  latter  be 
added  the  children,  not  able-boaied,  and  ihe  wives  and  children 
of  criminals,  &c.,  ihen  it  appears  ihat  58*2  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  pauperism  of  the  nation  has  reference  to  the  class — not 
able-bodied.  How  far  that  term  is  co-extensive  with  decrepi- 
tude, or  with  bodily  and  mental  infirmity,  there  9xe  no  sufficient 
means  of  determining ;  but  the  poor-law  returns  do  furnish  the 
means  of  determining,  proximately^  what  proportions  are 
chargeable  to  the  poor-rate  from  causes  quite  apart  from  the 
'  want  of  work,'  or  ^  the  ignorance,  brutality,  and  demoralization 
of  the  country.'  Adopting  another  mediod  of  analysis,  the 
table  (page  207)  gives  the  following  result: — 

Proportion  pftht  imiermentioned  CUue  qfFoiiperi^  Januart/^  1852. 

OtM.  Per  cent. 

1.    AdiJis  of  both  sexes,  able  bodied  and  not  able  bodied    •     47 '0 
'Adult  males,  chargeable  on  account  of  accident,!     q.^ 

sickness,  or  intoaity j 

Adult  females — ^wives  of  same 2*8 

Children  of  same 8*6 


2. 


g   fWidows 5-8 

'  \  Children,  dependent  on  same 14*8 


14*5 


20-6 


4.  Orphans 4-6 

5.  Other  children 6*9 

6.  Mothers  of  illegitimate  children '4 

7.  Illegitimate  children 1*7 

8.  Lunatics 1*8 

9.  Pamilies  of  criminals,  &c. 2*5 


1000 


It  appears,  then,  that  whilst  forty-se?en  per  cent  of  the 
pauperism  of  England  and  Wales  is  that  of  adults,  class  1, 
having  in  a  great  measure  for  its  immediate  causes  old  age, 
sickness  or  infirmity ;  39*7  per  cent,  of  that  pauperism  is  that 
of  widows  and  their  children,  and  orphans,  (classes  2,  3,  and  4) 
having  for  its  immediate  causes  the  untimely  decease  of  one 
parent,  or  of  both ;  and  being,  therefore,  attributable  rather  to 
a  dispensation  of  Providence,  than  to  ^  ignorance,  improvidence, 
or  vice.'  It  may  be  true,  that  the  death  of  one  or  both  parents 
may  have  had  its  remote  cause  in  dissipation  or  Tice,  and  that 
the  chargeability  of  widows  and  children  frequently  arises  from 
their  own,  or  their  deceased  parents'  improvidence ;  still,  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  classes  2, 3  and  4, 
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are  chargeable  to  the  rate  because  of  misfortune,  rather  than 
of  moral  fault. 

From  the  preceding  analysis  and  consideratioas  the  follow- 
ing conclusions  seem  legitimately  deducible  : — 

First, — That  the  pauperism  of  England  and  Wales,  in  years 
of  ordinary  good  trade,  is  only  in  a  very  small  degree  attributable 
to  the  insufficiency  of  employment. 

Second, — That  the  non-able-bodied  paupers  constitute  the 
great  charge  on  the  rates,  and  that  of  these  a  very  prepon* 
derating  proportion  consists  of  persons  more  or  less  incapaci- 
tated to  work,  or  unable  by  their  individual  exertions  (as  in 
the  case  of  widows  and  orphans)  to  provide  their  whole  sub* 
sistence. 

Third.- — That  there  is  no  sufficient,  or  even  probable  evi- 
dence, which  will  warrant  the  assertion,  that  all  pauperism  is 
attributable  to  the  ^  ignorance  and  moral  degradation  of  the 
people.' 

Fourth. — That  looking  to  the  large  proportion  of  paupers^ 
who  must  be  chargeable  to  the  rates,  ^br  a  considerable  length  of 
time,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  so  large  a  pro- 
portion as  one-fifth,  or  even  one-sixth  of  the  working  classes, 
are  annually  chargeable  for  a  period  of  more  or  less  duration, 
to  the  rates. 

One  other  and  distinctly  different  test  may  be  applied  to  the 
estimate  formed  by  Mr.  Pashley  and  others,  as  to  the  extent  of 
pauperism — namely,  the  relation  of  the  sum  paid  as  poor-rate 
to  the  whole  earnings  of  the  operative  class.  It  is  a  moderate 
calculation,  that  the  actual  workers  of  the  operative  classes 
divide  amongst  them  120,000,000  sterling  per  annum.  There 
are  good  grounds  for  estimating  their  wages  at  150,000,000. 
But  on  the  lower  calculation,  the  money  actually  expended  in 
the  relief  of  the  poor,  in  the  year  1851,  would  be  equivalent  to 
one  twenty-fourth  part  of  the  earnings  of  this  class.  Putting 
the  wages  and  the  poor-rates  together,  as  the  whole  income  of 
the  class,  the  operative  finds  twenty-four  parts,  and  the  rest  of 
society  one  part  of  the  same — no  very  frightful  proportion,  or 
such  a  proportion  as  wan*ants  the  silly  cry  that  the  poor-rates 
will  swallow  up  all  rent  and  profits ;  and  especially  when  it  is 
considered,  that  under  any  possible  and  realizable  conditions  of 
society,  there  will  ever  be  the  thriftless,  the  incompetent,  the 
aged  and  infirm ;  and  lastly,  widows  and  orphans  who  have 
nowhere  else  to  look  to — but  to  private  charity  or  the  poor- 
rate. 

The  question  of  the  extent  of  pauperism  may  now  be  dismissed ; 
not,  however,  without  the  expression  of  a  hope  that  the  multi- 
plicity of  details  as  to  dietary,  cost  of  paupers,  election  of  guar- 
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dians,  and  the  thousand  other  little  matters  about  which  the 
poor-law  board  concerns  itself,  and  torments  the  officials  of  the 
various  union^  in  the  kingdom,  will  not  prevent  its  obtaining 
such  statistics  of  the  extent  and  character  of  pauperism  as  have 
been  indicated  in  page  266,  and  which,  once  ascertained,  would 
solve  many  a  vexed  question ;  and  what  is  almost  as  desirable, 
would  save  the  public  from  the  infliction  of  much  pain  and 
alarm  arising  from  the  exaggerated  guesses,  for  they  are  nothing 
else,  of  most  of  our  writers  on  *  Pauperism  and  Poor  Laws.' 
The  preceding  observations  on  Mr.  Pashlcy's  book  refer  exclu- 
sively to  the^>5^  chapter.  Of  the  following  nine  chapters  it  Nvill 
suffice  for  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  say,  that  while  they  are 
deeply  interesting  to  the  legal  or  philosophical  student  of  the 
poor  laws,  they  will  not  much  aid  the  practical  administrator  or 
the  legislator  of  the  present  day  in  the  reform  of  poor-law 
abuses  and  evils.  It  is  not  intended,  however,  by  this  remark, 
to  depreciate  the  two  chapters  on  the  extent  of  pauperism  in 
the  metropolis,  and  in  the  manufacturing  and  agi'icultural  dis- 
tricts respectively.  To  do  justice  to  those  chapters  would 
require  a  separate  notice,  and  some  elaborate  details — the  more 
so,  as  on  one  or  two  salient  aspects  of  the  subject,  dissent  would 
be  recorded  from  Mr.  Pashley's  conclusions.  One  only  can  be 
noticed.  On  pages  52  and  53  statements  occur  relative  to  the 
different  duration* of  life  in  cities  and  in  rural  districts,  having 
reference  to  Paris,  and  also  to  London,  and  England  generally. 
Mr.  Pashley's  statement  as  to  England  is,  that  the  gentry,  in- 
cluding children,  die  at  the  average  age  of  44,  tradesmen  at  25, 
and  labourers  at  22.  The  inference  which  99  out  of  100  persons 
would  draw  from  this  statement  is,  that  the  average  age  at  death, 
and  the  average  duration  of  life  in  these  classes,  as  shown  by 
the  statistics  of  cities  and  rural  districts  respectively,  are  iden- 
tical. Mr.  Pashley  seems  to  assert  this,  and  if  so,  he  has  fallen 
into  one  of  those  statistical  pitfalls  which  are  ever  and  anon 
inguliing  those  who  are  better  jurists  or  classics,  than  statists. 
The  average  age  at  death  of  those  who  die  in  London,  or  Liver- 
pool, or  Manchester,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  those  who  die  at 
Great  Marlow,  or  Blandford,  or  Malton,  on  the  other,  is  no  in- 
dice  whatever  of  the  comparative  duration  of  life;  simply  because 
the  average  age  at  death  is  governed  primarily  by  the  propor- 
tions of  the  ages  in  each  locality,  and  only  secondarily  by  causes 
which  affect  the  vital  functions,  and  shorten  life.  If,  in  Liver- 
pool or  Manchester,  the  number  of  persons  of  both  sexes,  from 
20  to  40  years  of  age,  greatly  ])reponderatc  relatively  to  the 
whole  population,  over  the  numbers  of  the  same  ages  in  Marluw 
or  Malton,  it  will  necessarily  happen  that  deaths  will  be  more 
frequent  in  the  former  places,  and  the  average  ages  will  be  lei:S, 
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because  in  tlie  former  the  married  couples  will  be  conespoiid- 
iHgI_vniorenHirerou6,aii{Ul]e  children  in  greater  ratio  to  ilie  lotal 
populuiion;  though  without  giving  the  most  remote  warrant 
to  the  conclusion,  that  tailing  a  given  number  of  persons  of 
the  same  age  in  each  locality,  the  whole  duration  of  life  will 
be  different.  It  is  a  gross  fallacy  in  practice  to  measure  the 
duration  of  life  in  different  localities  by  the  acerage  age  at  dvalh, 
no  reference  being  made  to  the  elementa  of  the  pojiulation,  as 
to  the  proportions  of  the  ages.  But  on  this  point  we  must  not 
enlarge.  Mr.  Neison  will  set  Mr.  Pashley  right  if  he  will  consult 
his  contributions  to  the  '  Statistical  Magazine' 

For  analytical  purposes,  Mr.  Pashley's  work  may  be  divided 
into  three  sections — the  statistical,  comprising  the  three  first 
chapters;  the  historical,  embracing  chapters  tv.  to  xiii.  both 
inclusive;  and  the  critical  and  suggestive,  consisting  of  chap- 
ters xiv.  to  xix.,  in  which  results  of  poor-law  legislation  are 
developed,  certain  plans  of  change  or  reform  are  examined,  and 
the  author's  own  plan  as  to  the  law  of  settlement  and  the  assess- 
ment of  the  poor  rate  are  propounded. 

The  first  seven  chapters  under  the  second  division  have  already 
been  alluded^  to  and  dismissed  ;  the  remaining  three  demand 
a  brief  notice ;  not  because  they  are  unimportant,  but  because 
most  persons  who  concern  themselve.s  about  *  pauperism  and 
poor-laws'  are  tolerably  familiar  with  pauper  legislation  and  its 
results  from  1800  to  the  present  time.  No  one  disputes  the 
fact  that  the  change  made  by  the  law  of  1834  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  check  the  frightful  progress  of  demoralization 
which  the  old  law,  or  rather  a  vicious  administration  of  it, 
was  spreading  throughout  the  country,  chiefly  amongst  the 
labourers  in  agriculture.  The  changes  made  in  the  law  (ia 
18.31)  no  doubt  greatly  checked  the  mischief  produced  by  the 
older  system  ;  neveitfaeless,  '  it  was,'  says  Mr.  Pashley,  '  little 
more  than  an  improvement  in  administrative  machinery,  and 
merely  provided  means  of  insuring  a  due  performance  of  that 
duty  of  relieving  the  poor,  the  neglect  of  which  had  been 
attended  by  great  injury  to  all  classes.'  The  law  of  settlenient 
anil  removal,  however,  was  little  altered  by  the  legislation  of 
1834,  although  the  commissiouers  reported  strongly  in  favour  of 
a  great  alteration  in  it.  Chapters  xii.  to  xiv.  are  mainly  devoted 
to  an  exposition  of  what  is  note  the  law  of  settlement  and  re- 
moval, and  will  amply  repay  a  careful  perusal.  They  do  not 
admit  even  of  a  very  condensed  abstract  here.  It  must  be 
assumed,  for  the  purpose  contemplated  in  further  comments  on 
the  subject,  that  the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  is  exceedingly  com- 
plex, involves  parishes  in  great  nncertainty  and  expense,  ren- 
ders it  exceedingly  difficult  for  the  labourer  to  acquire  a  settle- 
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ment  at  all,  causes  great  practical  injustice,  as  betwixt  open  and 
CLOSE  parishes,  and  is  a  grievous  hardship  to  the  working 
classes,  on  whom  it  operates  just  as  the  com  laws  operated  on 
commodities  of  use  and  necessity — that  is,  to  prevent  the  free 
and  natural  circulation  of  the  commodity  they  have  to  dispose 
of — that  is,  their  labour.  More  especially  the  retention  of  the 
law  of  *  derivative  settlement,'  coupled  with  the  new  restrictions 
on  ^  settlement  by  luring  and  service,'  have  had  this  effect ;  for 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  if  an  order  for  a  pauperis 
removal  to  the  place  of  bis  birth,  or  the  place  of  birth  of 
fathei*  or  grandfather^  may  be  quashed  by  proving  the  birth- 
place of  a  more  remote  ancestor^  it  is  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
issue  must  be  to  force  back  labour  from  the  places  where  it  is 
in  demand  to  places  where  it  is  not  wanted ;  in  other  words,  to 
interfere  with  its  free  circulation.  The  law,  in  fact,  prevents 
emigration  from  the  agricultural  districts  to  the  manufacturing, 
and  from  one  agricultural  parish  to  another,  thus  limiting  most 
inj  uriously  the  equal  partition  of  labour  according  to  the  demand 
for  it  in  the  several  seats  of  industry,  manufiacturing  or  agricul- 
tural. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon,  that  it  is  the  mighty 
change  in  the  distribution  and  localizing  of  employment,  effected 
by  improvements  in  the  arts  of  manufacture,  and  the  means  of 
transit  and  exchange,  which  have  rendered  the  old  law  of  settle- 
ment and  removal  so  inapt  and  unsuitable  to  the  existing  con- 
dition of  society.  The  law  restricts  the  labourer  when  needing 
relief  to  the  place  where  he  was  bom,  or  where  some  ancestor, 
more  or  less  remote  fiom  him,  was  bom,  and  with  which  place 
he  has  no  connexion  or  relation,  except  the  natal  one,  in  place 
of  giving  him  a  right  to  relief  in  the  place  where  his  industry 
has  for  years  been  exercised,  and  to  whose  wealth  and  growd^ 
that  industry  has  largely  contributed.  For  the  last  eighty  years, 
a  steady  tide  of  immigration  has  set  in  to  the  seats  of  manu- 
facturing industry  from  the  purely  agricultural  countries  of 
England  and  Wales.  Improvements  in  agriculture  have  led  to 
the  consolidation  of  farms  and  the  economy  of  labour,  and  co- 
temporaneously,  science  has  mightily  augmented  the  produc- 
tive power  of  the  nation  as  respects  every  article  of  clothing, 
furniture,  or  luxury — ^from  which  conjunction  of  circumstances 
it  has  happened  that  the  food  of  the  people  has  year  by  year 
required  a  diminished  proportion  of  labour  to  produce  it — and 
there  has,  consequently,  been  a  yearly  increasing  proportion 
of  labour  available  to  produce  other  articles  of  use,  comfort,  or 
luxury,  distinct  from  food.  It  has  necessarily  followed,  that,  as 
respects  large  masses  of  labourers — aye,  and  of  shopkeepers  and 
merchants  too— located  and  naturalized  in  the  towns — ^they  have 
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a  legal  settlement  in  some  remote  and  obscure  country  parish,  just 
because  they  were  born  there ;  and  none,  where  the  whole  energy 
of  mind  and  body  have  for  a  life  been  exercised,  and  widi 
which  they  have  far  stronger  and  more  numerous  ties,  industrial 
and  social.  So  long  as  manufactures  were  conducted  on  what 
was  called  the  domestic  system — in  which  the  spinning-wheel 
and  the  loom  were  interchangeable  with  the  plough  and  the 
sickle,  the  distribution  of  labour  .was  pretty  uniform — in  rela- 
tion to  the  average  of  parishes ;  and  the  labourer  worked  and 
died  in  the  parish  of  his  birth.  It  is  altogether  different 
now.  The  rural  parishes  throw  off  every  year  more  or  less  of 
their  younger  population,  who  resort  to  the  towns,  and  become 
an  integral  part  of  their  population ;  and  these,  if  the  law  of 
settlement  is  to  be  altered  in  conformity  with  the  altered  rela- 
tions of  society,  should  be  their  parishes.  To  this  conclusion  Mr; 
Pashley  had  come.  After  discussing,  in  chapters  xvii.  and 
xviii.,  various  plans  suggested  to  obviate  the  acknowledged 
evils  of  the  existing  law  of  settlement  and  removal,  and  also 
the  inequalities  and  anomalies  in  the  rating  of  parishes ;  he 
gives,  in  chapter  xix.,  a  condensed,  but  lucid  exposition  of 
his  own  plan,  which  is  as  follows : — ^  That  the  law  of  settlement 
be  wholly  repealed ;  that  the  various  provisions  for  raising  and 
administering  relief  to  the  poor  be  consolidated  into  one  statute ; 
that  the  yearly  sum  needed  for  such  relief  continue  to  be  raised 
by  parochial  rates  on  real  property ;  that  two-thirds  of  this  sum 
be  raised  by  a  pound-rate,  equal  throughout  the  whole  country ; 
and  the  remainder  by  a  further  pound-rate,  raising  in  every 
parish  a  sum  equal  to  one-third  of  the  actual  expenditure  of 
such  parish.' 

Two  great  and  sweeping  changes  are  involved  in  this  pro^^ 
posal : — 

1.  That  the  right  to  relief  shall  be  altogether  irrespective  of 
the  accident  of  birth,  or  any  other  arbitrary  rule  of  settlement, 
the  destitute  poor  having  an  undisputed  claim  on  the  poor  rate 
of  the  parish  in  which  their  destitution  has  arisen. 

2.  That  an  approximation  shall  be  made  towards  a  national 
rate,  without  impairing  the  motives  to  economy  and  caution  in 
the  local  administration  of  the  funds  so  raised,  or  contracting 
the  range  of  municipal  or  union  self-government. 

To  the  first,  assent  has  already  been  given.  The  old  law  is 
utterly  unsuited  to  the  present  condition  of  society,  restricts  the 
freedom  of  the  labourer,  more  especially  the  agricultural  labourer; 
gives  vast  facilities  for  closing  some  parishes,  and  throwing  a 
most  unequal  and  unjust  charge  on  others,  and,  in  the  words  of 
the  lamented  Peel,  ^  subjects  the  poor  to  great  annoyance  and 
suffering;  and  not  only  inflicts  great  injustice  on  the  rural  idis- 
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tricts,  but  gives  a  shock  to  the  feelings  of  every  just  and  humane 
man.'  The  plan  is  in  accordance  with  suggestions  thrown  out 
from  time  to  time  by  able  men  who  have  sat  on  commissions 
of  inquiry  into  the  operation  of  the  poor  laws  ;  but,  like  all  pro- 
positions for  refomi  which  go  to  the  root  of  an  evil,  the  pro- 
posed change  shocked  too  many  prejudices,  and  interfered  too 
much  with  the  easy-going  habits  of  officials  to  find  much  favour. 
Too  few  persons  also  were  made  uncomfortable  and  uneasy  by 
the  existing  law  (always  excepting  the  poor  themselves)  to  excite 
a  movement  of  sufficient  force  to  carry  so  sweeping  a  change : 
for  it  is  now  an  established  fact  in  the  psychology  of  the  Eng- 
lish mind,  that  it  is  never,  or  rarely,  incited  to  systematic  and 
vigorous  action  in  political  or  social  reforms,  unless  the  evil 
to  be  removed  dips  into  the  purse  too  deeply,  or  makes  the 
physical  man  uncomfortable. 

Mr.  Pashley  examines  briefly  the  current  objection  against 
the  entire  removal  of  the  law  of  settlement,  that  it  would  lead 
to  a  kind  of  vagabondism  amongst  the  working  classes, — num- 
bers of  them  strolling  about  the  country,  knowing  they  had  a 
home  everywhere,  and  anywhere.  No  doubt  some  restless  and 
idle  spirits  would  do  so,  though  it  may  fairly  be  doubted 
whether  the  existing  vagrant  law  does  not  give  verge  enough 
for  these.  Recent  experience,  too,  has  shown  that  for  such 
there  is  a  ready  and  most  simple  check.  Mr.  Buller's  minute 
of  August  4th,  1848,  prescribing  a  certain  dietary  for  vagrants, 
a  separate  ward,  the  administration  of  a  bath,  and  a  complete 
change  of  clothing^  ];)as  had  a  marvellous  effect  in  diminishing 
applications  at  the  vagrant  offices.  The  ^  Second  Annual 
Report  of  the  Poor  law  Board,'  pp.  85 — 138,  gives  ample 
details  from  the  Poor-law  inspectors  of  the  good  effects  of  these 
regulations.  Mr.  Famall,  inspector  of  a  district  comprising 
Derbyshire,  Nottingham,  the  East  Riding  of  York,  and  part 
of  Lincoln  and  Stafford,  shows  that  the  average  diminution  of 
in-door  and  out-door  vagrants  in  1848 — 9,  was69Jper  cent,  so 
effectual  did  the  simple  test  of  Mr.  BuUer  prove,  that  test 
involving  the  discovery  of  pecuniary  resources^  if  the  vagrant 
had  any,  as  in  the  majority  of  instances  they  undoubtedly  have. 
But  if  no  such  simple  means  existed  of  detecting  imposture 
and  vagabondage,  it  would  be  monstrous  folly  and  gross  injus- 
tice to  prevent  the  free  circulation  of  labour  because  a  fraction 
of  the  operative  classes  might  abuse  the  privilege  (say  right)  : 
and  let  it  be  especially  noted,  that  the  whole  argument  against 
making  a  working  man's  parish  oo-extensive  with  the  kingdom, 
rests  on  the  stupid  and  calumnious  supposition  that  the  English 
operator  is,  what  all  who  know  the  class  must  deeply  regret  to 
find  Mr.  Pashley  describing  as  being  the  character  of  at  lea&t 
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three  or  four  millions  of  them,  ^  ignorant,  degraded,  and 
miserable.'  It  is  past  comprehension  how  men  who  have  the 
fact  patent  before  them  every  day  and  hour,  that  in  no  land  are 
the  results  of  industry  so  large,  should  persist  in  asserting  that 
the  producers  are  the  most  ^  ignorant  and  degraded  of  civilised 
nations.'  If  they  are  correct,  then  ignorance  and  immorality 
are  no  barriers  to  material  national  progress ;  or,  to  put  the 
converse,  intelligence  and  virtue  are  not  essential  to  it.  The 
final  conclusions  from  such  premises  need  not  be  elaborated. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  if  true,  there  is  no  harmony  and  no  necessary 
connexion  betwixt  moral  and  material  well-being.  If  «o, 
Solomon  was  a  fool ! 

But  the  abolition  of  the  Law  of  Settlement,  if  unaccom- 
panied by  such  a  re-arrangement  of  the  poor-rate,  as  would 
proximately  equalise  its  incidence  throughout  all  the  parishes 
of  England  and  Wales,  would  inflict  considerable  injustice  ou 
the  rate-payers,  and  would  hermetically  seal  some  parishes 
against  any  future  charges.  The  exemption  which  such 
parishes  now  enjoy  from  the  burden  of  rate^  in  consequence  of 
the  systematic  removal  of  old  cottages,  and  the  prevention  of 
the  erection  of  new  ones,  would  be  effectually  removed  by  a 
national  rate  equivalent  to  two- thirds  of  the  whole  charge  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  which  would  fiirther  have  the  good 
effect  of  relieving  those  open  parishes  on  which  a  most  unfair 
pressure  is  thrown  b}'  the  owners  of  property  in  the  close 
parishes,  by  the  practice  of  clearances. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  proposal  approximates  to  a 
NATIONAL  RATE,  and  that  if  it  should  be  found  in  practice  to 
neutralise  the  motives  to  a  judicious  and  economical,  but  still 
humane  administration  of  the  poor-rate  funds,  and  if  besides 
it  should  undermine  and  destroy  the  principle  and  practice  of 
self-government,  its  evil  would  be  far  greater  than  its  good. 
Once  withdraw  the  vigilance  of  local  and  interested  adminis- 
tration of  the  rate,  make  the  fund  a  public  one,  accessible  to 
all,  and  derivable  from  the  whole  nation,  administer  it  through 
paid  officials,  and  a  central  board,  and  lavish  expenditure  will 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  Pauperism  will  be  unblushing,  inso- 
lent, and  exacting,  and  the  morals  of  large  sections  of  the 
working  classes  will  be  seriously  deteriorated.  Mr.  Pashley 
aims  to  combine  a  just  distribution  of  the  pecuniary  pressure 
of  the  rate,  with  the  preservation,  intact^  of  all  the  motives  to  a 
vigilant  administration  of  it,  by  providing  that  one-third  of  the 
sum  required  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  each  parish  or  union, 
shall  be  raised  by  a  separate  local  rate.  He  evidently  assumes 
that  considerations  of  economy  and  personal  interest  will  be  as 
effectual  in  securing  local  supervision  and  watchfulness,  when 
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all  that  can  be  economised  is  one-third  of  the  actual  sum  ex- 
pended in  any  given  parish.  Now  the  average  rate  for  England 
and  Wales  during  the  last  ten  years  has  been  about  Is.  6d.  in  the 
pound.  Mr.  Pashley  holds  that,  as  respects  the  activity  and 
vigilance  of  the  rate-payers,  the  control  over  an  expense  of  6d. 
in  the  pound  will  be  as  effectual  as  the  control  over  Is.  6d.  in 
the  pound.  His  position,  however,  is  by  no  means  a  self- 
evident  one,  and,  unfortunately,  there  are  no  logical  formulse, 
and  no  moral  axioms  on  which  to  decide  the  point  at  issue ; 
for  there  does  seem  to  us  great  difficulty  in  determining  whether 
on  the  known  fact  that  a  pressure  of  Is.  6d.  in  the  pound  on  a 
man^s  pocket  makes  him  look  sharp  after  its  outlay,  it  is  de- 
monstrable or  probable  that  a  pressure  of  6d.  in  the  pound  will 
do  the  same  thing.  We  cannot  estimate  the  intensity  of 
motives  of  the  class  under  consideration,  and  determine  the 
relative  intensity  of  the  impulse  at  the  opposite  ends  of  the 
scale  of  charge.  It  may  happen  that,  as  in  the  case  of  mag- 
netism, the  impulse  ceases  altogether  at  a  given  point ;  and  if 
it  should  turn  out  that  the  vanishing  point  is  7d.  in  the  pound, 
Mr.  Pashley's  plan  would,  in  effect,  destroy  all  local  control, 
and  hand  over  the  administration  of  the  whole  poor-rate  to  a 
central  board,  and  a  whole  army  of  greedy  and  rapacious 
officials,  to  the  great  waste  of  the  public  money,  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  spirit  of  self-government,  and  the  serious  injury  of 
the  working  classes.  The  plan  is  worth  careful  and  serious 
consideration.  That  it  will  soon  or  hastily  be  adopted  is 
altogether  improbable ;  the  danger  is  that  it  may  be  summarily 
dismissed  without  due  consideration. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  only  justice  to  Mr.  Pashley  to  say,  that 
it  would  be  most  unfair  to  him  to  judge  of  the  merit  of  his 
work  by  the  degree  of  dissent  from  some  of  his  positions  ex- 
pressed in  this  notice  of  it.  It  must  be  repeated  that  the 
object  of  this  notice  is  confined  to  a  limited  portion  of  the 
whole  subject  taken  up  by  the  author.  A  large  portion  of 
what  he  has  written,  and  ably  written,  too,  is  matter  for  the 
legal,  rather  than  the  general  critic,  and  for  the  philosophic 
investigator  of  the  changes  in  social  relations  from  one  gener- 
ation to  another,  and  their  causes.  Except  to  such,  many  of 
his  chapters  are  uninteresting,  not  because  they  convey  no 
political  or  moral  lesson,  but  because  the  lesson  is  too  recondite 
and  occult  for  the  multitude^  and  the  multitude^  in  one  sense  of 
that  term,  is  found  in  all  grades,  aye,  even  in  our  halls  of  legis- 
lation and  justice.  Referring  to  those  chapters  which  relate  to 
existing  social  relations,  and  the  actual  character  and  operation 
of  the  laws  relative  to  poor-relief,  settlement,  and  removal, 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  Mr.  Pashley 's  knowledge  is 
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minute  and  accurate.  He  also  displays  great  acuteness  in' 
detecting  not  merely  the  defective  state  of  the  law,  but,  what  19 
a  proof  of  still  higher  intellectual  power,  great  sagacity  in  fore- 
seeing the  final  incidence  of  the  many  schemes  of  Poor-law 
Reform  which  have  been  propounded  of  late  years.  It  is  a 
comparatively  easy  thing  to  discover  the  defects  of  actually 
working  machinery ;  it  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  forecast  thjQ 
working  of  machinery  planned  only  on  paper.  The  eyci 
measures  the  one  ;  the  mind,  by  an  abstract  process,  resting  oa 
a  thorough  conception  of  the  laws  of  motion  and  of  forcesi 
calculates  the  other. 


Art.  II. — Le  Bobmaon  Chretien,    Far  Madame  Le  Prince. 

Paris:  1851. 

In  this  extraordinary  book  we  have  a  story  intended  to  illas* 
trate  the  wretched  character  of  infidelity.  The  unreasonable 
doctrines  of  what  is  styled  rationalism  are  dealt  with  by  a 
master  pen.  The  author  chooses  a  new  scene  of  adventure,  and 
basing  her  plot  on  the  favourite  history  of  Kobinson  Crusoe,  has 
wTitten  a  narrative  of  intense  excitement,  but  all  directed  to  a 
noble  purpose.  Instead  of  criticising  her  production,  we  may 
more  profitably  employ  a  few  pages  in  laying  the  substance  of 
it  before  the  reader. 

Solitude  is  the  nurse  of  great  thoughts,  and  forms  the  cru- 
cible in  which  our  reflections  become  refined  and  purified. 
Great  minds  have  loved  it,  because  by  the  force  of  fancy,  what 
is  loveliness  to  others  is  not  such  to  them  ;  for  shapes  and  forms 
of  beauty  people  the  copse,  the  woodland,  and  the  vale,  which 
breathe  inspiration  upon  them  as  they  pass,  and  plant  the  first 
germs  of  those  ideas  which  are  destined  afterwards  to  burst  in 
superior  grandeur  upon  the  world.  But  to  the  young  the  charm 
of  solitude  is  the  boundless  thought  of  independence  it  infuses. 
To  be  responsible  to  none,  to  be  sole  sovereign  of  a  territory, 
sole  possessor  of  its  productions,  to  live  in  perpetual  excitement 
and  apprehension  of  danger,  such  is  the  fascinating  ambition 
which  inspires  the  boy  when  he  peruses  the  adventures  of 
*  Robinson  Crusoe.'  Hence  the  popularity  which  has  ever 
attended  works  of  this  description ;  and  numerous  are  those 
which  have  appeared  in  emulation  of  the  great  original. 

The  trials  and  sufierings,  however,  of  the  Christian  Robinson, 
lead  but  to  one  result — his  conversion  from  unbelief  to  belie£ 
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Thrown,  at  an  early  age,  into  the  dangerous  society  of  Voltaire, 
and  the  disciples  of  his  school,  he  imbibed  their  notions,  and 
became  reckless  of  his  own  opinions  and  their  expression.  His 
state  of  mind  was  such  as  few  can  conceive.  Supported  by  false 
philosophy,  buoyed  up  by  unstable  conjectures,  he  lived  in  per- 
petual excitement,  scarcely  daring  to  project  his  fancy  forward, 
haunted  by  desire  to  know  something,  yet  fearing  to  know  the 
truth.  His  mind  presented  a  hideous  blank,  dark  thoughts  over- 
whelmed his  soul,  and  retreating,  left  a  desert  covered  with 
wrecks  and  shattered  fragments  of  all  to  which  his  spirit  once 
clung,  and  the  degrading  idea  of  annihilation  bounded  his 
existence  to  the  brief  span  which  experience  has  set  as  the  limit 
of  human  life. 

The  pride  of  this  creature's  heart  refused  to  recognise  the  truth 
of  Christianity  ;  he  was  a  miserable  sceptic,  and  was  in  per- 
petual perturbation.  The  soul  of  man,  in  its  passage  through 
this  transitory  state,  requires  a  resting  place  on  which  to  repose 
its  weakness.  It  refuses  to  be  content  with  pleasures  which 
result  from  the  mere  indulgence  of  earthly  appetites  and  pas- 
sions. It  shrinks,  as  the  sensitive  plant  recoils  from  the  touch 
of  man,  each  time  that  we  are  led  into  forgetfulness  of  the 
spiritual  and  divine  portion  of  our  nature.  The  God  that 
called  all  things  into  existence  implanted  in  our  hearts  a 
yearning  for  something  purer  than  the  delights  of  this  world 
to  distinguish  and  elevate  us  above  other  portions  of  the 
creation.  He  gave  us  thought,  and  the  power  of  arranging 
thought  with  order  and  method,  and  the  faculty  of  project- 
ing our  imaginations  into  a  future,  which  is,  in  other  words, 
the  hope  of  immortality ;  of  nourishing  a  never  fully  to  be 
satisfied  desire  of  eternal  life,  which,  acting  as  a  beacon 
through  our  mortal  existence,  beckons  us  forward,  and  teaches 
us  how  best  we  may  attain  to  it.  And  this  insatiable  desire  is 
the  very  essence  of  religion,  by  which  mankind  and  states  must 
stand  or  fall.  They  must  be  led  by  it  to  glory,  or  crumble  to 
ashes.  Each  earthly  fabric  that  has  risen  without  it  has  fallen, 
the  most  glorious  efforts  of  human  genius  have  perished,  the 
expansions  of  the  finest  intellects  have  been  dimmed  without  its 
presence. 

To  understand  the  story  of  Robinson,  for  such  we  must  call 
him,  it  is  needful  to  reflect  on  his  early  career.  In  Paris  he  had 
mingled  in  every  description  of  society;  the  lofty  and  inspiring 
oratory  of  Mirabeau  and  Lameth  fired  his  enthusiasm  ;  Robes- 

Eierre  subdued  him  by  the  fire  of  his  genius.     Into  these  ranks 
o  entered,  and  was  welcomed ;  but  venturing  to  protect  the 
cause  of  the  Girondists,  he  was  compelled,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
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vengeance  of  Robespierre,  to  fly  from  France.  England,  the 
uniTersal  shelter  of  the  oppressed,  was  open  tp  receive  him,  but  it 
created  for  him  no  home.  His  thoughts  were  his  worst  enemies, 
continually  urging  him  hither  and  thither,  lashing  him  like  scor- 
pions into  perpetual  excitement ;  his  faith  iq  holy  and  spiritual 
things  was  shaken ;  and  instead  of  repelling  the  assailant,  he 
took  it  into  his  bosom  and  nourished  it. 

The  vast,  intricate,  and  subtle  theories  of  metaphysics  spread 
before  him,  his  mind  was  too  weak  to  follow  out  their  investi- 
gation, to  trace  them  back  to  their  one  origin.  All  we  know, 
all  we  behold,  the  study  of  the  stars,  the  planetary  system,  the 
dim  glimpses  we  obtain  of  other  worlds,  of  planets  inhabited  by 
beings  like  ourselves,  confused  and  bewildered  him ;  and  paus- 
ing on  the  threshold  of  research,  he  retreated  with  his  mind 
overpowered,  and  his  reflective  faculties  apparently  annihilated 
by  the  intricacies  of  philosophy. 

It  is  but  too  often  that  a  superficial  glance  at  metaphysics 
leads  to  this  result;  therefore,  it  is  the  duty  of  those  to  whose 
care  the  task  of  instructing  the  young  is  confided,  to  impose 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  either  bending  their  whole  powers 
of  thought  and  reflexion  upon  the  study  of  this  branch  of 
philosophy,  and  faithfully  pursuing  it,  or  of  leaving  it  alone 
altogether.  The  young  student,  eager  to  grasp  his  subject  at  once, 
to  embrace  it  in  its  whole  extent,  glances  hither  and  thither,  and, 
imagining  he  perceives  on  its  surface  a  few  discrepancies  and 
inconsistencies,  not  being  able  at  a  glance  to  reconcile  all  that  he 
beholds,  hastily  retreats  with  a  disordered  and  shattered  state 
of  mind  from  whose  ill-regulated  thoughts  spring  a  series  of 
doubts  audhesi^tions,  which  ultimately  lead  to  loss  of  faith  and 
dependence  on  a  higher  power.  Then  comes  a  pause.  A  re- 
action speedily  takes  place;  the  soul,  not  having  its  natural 
resource  to  fly  to,  steals  about  in  its  nakedness,  seeking  rest 
and  finding  none.  Man  shatters  by  one  weak  impulse  of 
thought  the  great  and  glorious  system  on  which  the  theory 
of  the  universe  is  founded,  without  being  able  to  raise  up 
another  in  its  stead.  In  vain  does  he  seek  to  supply  a  wiser 
and  nobler  reason  for  the  things  that  be.  Each  day  his  own 
weakness  becomes  more  felt,  as  well  as  his  incapability  to  soar  up- 
wards and  look  down  upon  the  world,  and  comprehend  the  causes 
which  maintain  its  balance.  And,  because  of  such  results  we  say, 
it  is  far  better  for  man  to  rest  in  ignorance  of  these  things, 
than  to  go  only  so  far  in  the  study  of  them  as  to  unsettle  his 
thoughts  upon  higher  and  more  important  kinds  of  knowledge. 

Religion  is  as  necessary  to  our  real  happiness  as  light  is  to 
our  existence.     Without  dependence  on  some  higher  and  nobler 
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influence  than  his  own,  how  weak  is  man !  And  this  principle 
is  developed  throughout  every  part  of  creation.  The  little  child 
must  have  the  support  of  its  mother ;  without  her  care  it  pro- 
longs its  existence  with  difficulty ;  the  mother  of  that  child 
requires  the  support  of  a  husband ;  that  husband  is  dependent 
on  the  community,  without  whose  direct  or  indirect  assistance 
he  cannot  procure  the  means  of  daily  existence.  All  mankind 
are  indissolubly  linked  together;  all  created  things  draw  nourish- 
ment one  from  the  other  ;  the  fishes  of  the  sea  find  sustenance 
from  small  ones  of  their  own  species ;  the  plants  require  the 
shelter  of  hills  and  ofttimes  the  shade  of  trees  ;  the  stately  oak 
is  fed  by  the  rain  and  the  moist  earth  ;  the  coral  must  be  washed 
by  the  great  ocean ;  the  diamond  nestles  amidst  rougher  stones ; 
the  bird  seeks  a  home  in  the  friendly  copse  or  lonely  dell ;  the 
flower  must  have  its  proper  warmth  and  light;  and  light  is 
regulated  by  Him  from  whom  it  flows.  Hence,  if  we  examine  all 
things,  we  shall  find  all  creation,  all  material  things,  united 
in  one  grand  chain,  one  of  whose  links  cannot  be  broken  with- 
out injury  to  the  whole. 

.  Robinson  now  joined  a  vessel  on  the  point  of  starting  upon  an 
expedition  through  the  Arctic  Sea.  We  pass  over  the  details  of 
the  voyage  until  the  vessel,  on  the  point  of  return  home,  is  sud- 
denly surrounded  by  frozen  water,  and  detained  amidst  a  mass 
of  floes ;  the  cold  was  intense,  and,  alternating  between  hope 
and  fear,  exposed  to  tempests,  and  speculating  on  the  danger 
which  threatened  if  detained  in  these  seas,  and  surrounded 
by  the  bergs,  the  crew  of  the  Ptolemy  passed  a  monotonous 
time.  After  a  sojourn  of  many  weeks  amidst  the  frozen 
waters  diversified  only  by  the  sound  of  cracking  floes  as 
they  swept  past  the  vessel's  side,  the  supposed  appearance  of 
land  a-head  was  hailed  with  joy  by  the  whole  crew.  A  boat 
was  let  down,  which  soon  returned  with  the  intelligence  that  the 
supposed  land  was  a  belt  of  bergs,  slowly  but  surely  advancing 
upon  them,  and  by  the  aid  of  glasses  its  undulating  motion  on 
the  surface  of  the  horizon  could  be  clearly  discerned.  To 
retreat  was  their  first  impulse ;  and  a  faint  breeze  which  now 
sprung  up  took  them  on  a  few  knots,  when  suddenly  the  vrind 
was  hushed,  the  sails  flapped  against  the  mast,  and  a  sort  of 
stagnation  passed  over  the  face  of  everything.  Their  very 
breath  seemed  congealed  ;  and  so  intense  was  the  cold,  that, 
forgetful  of  the  danger  likely  to  come  to  the  vessel,  even  the 
men  on  the  look-out  were  compelled  to  descend  below.  The 
few  waves  that  had  hitherto  washed  the  vessel's  sides  sank,  and 
a  leaden  silence  proclaimed  that  the  sea  was  one  vast  frozen 
mass.  Strange  fears  of  abandonment  in  that  voiceless  solitude 
stole  over  the  hearts  of  the  crew ;  the  surrounding  of  the  ice. 
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the  blockade  of  their  vessel  was  so  sudden  that  ihey  bad  scarcely 
in  imagination  prepared  for  it,  and  now  they  had  nothing  to  do 
but  to  watch  the  grandeur  of  their  ice-bound  territory,  and  hope 
for  the  appearance  of  water  faintly  oozing  up  between  the  floes 
and  bergs.  For  months  this  state  of  things  continued ;  but 
gradually  a  mildness  seemed  to  steal  over  nature,  and  they  were 
enabled  once  more  to  appear  upon  deck,  and  look  out  for  the 
excitement  of  the  chase. 

One  day  whilst  the  crew  were  taking  their  ordinary  recreation 
of  walking  up  and  down,  a  group  of  large  bears  made  their 
appearance  within  gun-shot  of  the  vessel,  which  they  at  last 
were  so  hardy  as  to  advance  to  attack.  Foxes,  rein-deer,  &o., 
were  successively  seen,  and  flights  of  birds  swept  above  their 
heads  too  high  to  ascertain  their  species.  These  &cts  induced 
the  supposition  that  there  was  some  island  near  at  hand,  which 
proved  to  be  the  case,  and  permission  was  accordingly  given  to 
the  staff  to  go  on  a  hunting  expedition.  At  first  the  greatest 
discipline  was  maintained.  The  lieutenant  was  desired  to  keep 
.  a  sharp  look-out  upon  his  charge,  to  see  that  they  did  not  stray 
out  of  sight.  By  degrees,  however,  they  expanded  impercep- 
tibly into  small  groups,  as  the  strict  discipline  at  first  observed 
was  relaxed,  and  further  approach  upon  the  island  seemed  to 
inspire  them  \^ith  security.  Robinson,  at  the  head  of  one  or 
two,  advanced  forward  in  the  pursuit  of  a  flight  of  birds,  and 
hastening  on  without  looking  back,  called  out  to  his  companions 
to  follow.  Onward  he  went,  and  at  length  shot  down  one  of  the 
birds,  which,  however,  wounded  as  it  was,  rose  to  continue  its 
flight,  but  soon  fell  dead.  Proud  of  his  capture,  Robinson  turned 
to  receive  the  congratulations  of  his  friends,  but  found  himself 
utterly  alone.  Crying  out  their  names,  no  answer  but  the  echoes 
of  his  words  was  heard.  A  fear  of  being  surrounded  by  the  bears 
was  at  first  his  only  apprehension,  since  he  felt  certain  that  the 
moment  he  was  missed  others  would  be  sent  in  search  of  him ; 
but  as  time  stole  on,  and  his  cries  and  volleys  continued  un- 
noticed, his  distress  became  great  A  small  barrel  of  rum,  his 
sword  and  gun,  constituted  his  stock  of  wealth ;  and  overcome 
with  fear,  he  stole  hither  and  thither,  bending  down  his  ear  to 
the  earth  to  listen  for  some  sound  to  break  the  dread  silence. 
The  night — a  long  night— passed  at  length,  and  the  sun  rose 
upon  the  sublime  solitude  of  the  frozen  territory,  but  it  aided  him 
no  more  than  the  stars  had  done  before.  Another  day  was 
spent  in  wandering  to  and  fro,  in  scanning  the  horizon  in  every 
direction  through  his  spy-glass,  to  discover  traces  of  the  vessel* 
but  nothing  around  gave  him  hope.  No  sign  of  life  disturbed 
the  grandeur ;  all  was  still,  deserted  ;  and  his  own  wildly- 
throbbing   heart    seemed  the   only   thing  that  did  not  rest. 
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The  vast  ocean  was  quiet  and  glassy.  A  frozen  hand  had 
passed  over  and  stilled  its  waves.  Vast  broken  substances 
reared  themselves  from  its  surface,  forming  mountains,  and  hills, 
and  hillocks,  from  which  darted  irregular  peaks  and  arms  of 
frozen  water.  During  this  time  his  barrel  of  rum,  the  bird  he 
had  slain,  and  the  pure  snow  that  glistened  around,  had 
formed  his  sustenance ;  but  the  desire  of  sleep  after  a  waking 
so  unnaturally  prolonged,  now  became  so  strong  that  he 
saw  no  resource  but  to  lie  down,  and  accept  the  death 
which  this  exposed  slumber  should  bring  to  him.  But 
courage  and  the  desire  of  life  inspired  him  once  again.  He 
rose  from  the  earth  with  a  bound,  and  continued  his  course,  in 
the  hope  of  discovering  a  safe  retreat  for  the  night.  At  length, 
following  the  track  of  some  foxes,  he  came  to  a  fissure  in  the 
mountains,  which  presented  to  his  view  two  openings.  Into  one 
of  these  he  fired  the  contents  of  his  gun,  and  five  or  six  foxes 
immediately  crept  out  on  the  other  side  and  made  off.  Into 
this  place  he  succeeded  in  creeping;  and  when  within,  a  bit  of 
twine  dipped  in  rum  served  him  for  a  torch.  Here,  wrapping 
himself  in  the  skin  of  a  deer  he  had  previously  killed,  he  fell 
asleep,  and  did  not  awake  for  more  than  eleven  hours,  as  he 
discovered  by  consulting  his  watch.  The  next  morning  beheld 
his  temporary  home  crushed  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  and 
underneath  it  were  buried  his  gun,  his  barrel  of  rum,  the  rein- 
deer's skin,  &o.  These  losses  were  great  They  left  him  with  a 
pair  of  pistols  and  a  knife  to  defend  himself  against  the  attacks 
of  bears,  and  to  procure  himself  food.  Regrets,  however,  were 
Tain,  and  he  once  more  set  out  in  the  hope  of  discovering  some 
traces  of  his  vessel.  Faint  tremblings  of  the  earth,  and  a  sound 
in  the  distance  as  of  thunder  tremulously  muttering  at  broken 
intervals,  inspired  him  with  the  fear  that  he  was  standing  on 
a  volcanic  isle,  a  fear  that  was  but  too  soon  realised  !  At  some 
little  distance  a-head  he  beheld  a  dark  mass  spreading  over  the 
snow-covered  ground  which  attracted  his  attention.  Advancing 
rapidly  towards  it,  he  discovered  a  troop  of  polar  dogs  surround- 
ing the  carcase  of  a  huge  bear.  The  animals  took  to  flight  on 
his  approach.  The  creature  had  been  lately  wounded,  and,  as 
it  proved  upon  examination,  by  guns;  and  had  evidently  crawled 
thither  from  some  spot  at  no  great  distance  to  breathe  out  its 
last.  By  the  lingering  twilight  he  still  saw  the  track  of  blood 
distinctly  marked  on  the  glistening  snow.  Hope  fired  him  once 
more.  Following  the  dark  traces,  he  hastily  proceeded,  confi- 
dent that  he  should  be  able  to  discover  his  friends.  Night,  how^- 
ever,  fell,  and  about  midnight  he  came  upon  the  spot  where  the 
combat  must  have  occurred.     Three  bodies,  freshly  skinned,  lay 
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ground.  Certainty  that  he  was  not  far  distant  from  those  he 
BO  anxiously  sought  to  join  animated  him,  and  with  a  light 
heart  he  awaited  the  dawn,  that,  following  still  the  tracks  of 
blood,  he  might  come  upon  the  ship.  Early  as  light  shone 
opon  his  path  he  advanced,  and  as  the  morning  fog  cleared 
away  he  beheld  the  white  sails  of  the  ship  gleaming  in  the 
sun.  They  were,  however,  spread,  Bud  intently  watching,  he 
perceived  that  they  were  in  mobon,  filled  with  a  light  breeze, 
and  were  steadily,  slowly,  bearing  her  away-  His  heart  seemed 
about  to  breali  with  its  fearful  agony.  He  had  seen  her  for  the 
last  time!  His  companions  had  then  quietly  deserted  him  1 
With  a  cry  of  despair  he  rushed  forward,  and  flung  himself 
upon  a  small  berg,  which  he  hoped,  driven  by  the  waves,  might 
overtake  the  rapidly  disappearing  ship.  For  a  time  his  ice  boat 
rose  and  fell  on  the  crest  of  the  waves,  and  faint  hopes  kept 
him  from  the  last  agony  of  despair;  but  ere  long  it  ceased  to 
move,  and  he  knew  it  had  struck  upon  some  strand.  When  he 
strained  his  eyes  athwart  the  strange  sea,  ho  discovered  no  sign 
of  tho  ship ;  the  bergs  alone,  in  their  grand  threatening  aspect, 
travelled  and  rocked  on  the  waves,  and  he  once  more  felt 
himself  abandoned  to  all  the  horrors  of  his  position. 

A  series  of  sufferings  and  of  protracted  struggles  between 
hope  and  despair,  convinced  him  of  the  necessity  of  action;  and 
the  chance  sustenance  be  had  hitherto  relied  on,  save  birds, 
and  the  uncooked  flesh  of  the  reindeer,  inspired  bim  with  the 
natural  desire  of  providing  something  better  to  satisfy  himself. 
Cinders,  sulphureous  incrustations,  ravines,  and  basaltic  rock, 
convinced  him  of  the  nature  of  his  island ;  and  as  escape  from 
it  seemed  impossible,  he  resolved  to  find  for  himself  a  habita- 
tion. Excavations  and  grottoes,  formed  by  volcanio  stones, 
served  him  for  a  home ;  and  selecting  one,  he  set  about  clear- 
ing it,  and  soon  converted  it  into  a  broad  open  hall.  Here  he 
located  himself,  and  spent  his  time  in  reconnoitring  his  terri- 
tory. In  one  part  of  the  island  he  discovered  an  anchor,  and 
portions  of  ber  cable,  which  proved  that  some  wreck  had  taken 
place  within  a  few  years.  Proceeding  further,  he  came  upon-a 
rivulet  gushing  from  beneath  a  mass  of  lava,  and  rendering  the 
earth  close  upon  its  banks  green  and  fertile.  Other  signs 
strewn  around  convinced  him  of  the  existence  of  some  village, 
once  filled  with  human  beings,  but  now  completely  engulfed 
beneath  the  surface.  Searching  about,  be  at  length  found  the 
earth  give  way  under  his  feet,  and  was  himself  precipitated  some 
considerable  distance  down.  Here  he  discovered  a  grotto,  evi- 
dently formed  by  the  hand  of  man,  strewn  with  signs  of  its 
former  inhabitants — dried  fish,  cooking  atensils,  and  rough  beds. 
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decorated  the  apartment;  and  the  state  in  which  all  these  things 
still  existed  proved  that  much  time  had  not  elapsed  since  their 
occupation. 

A  fearful  eruption  overtook  him  as  he  was  journeying  back 
to  his  grotto.  A  muttering  sound  arose  as  from  the  midst  of 
the  sea,  whose  waves  rushed  to  land  with  such  violence  as  to 
engulf  the  border  of  the  island.  They  were  like  mountains, 
lashing  each  other  and  foaming ;  tall  bergs  rocked  to  and  fro, 
and  the  mountain  on  which  Robinson  stood  participating  in 
the  general  disorder  of  nature,  opened  in  the  centre,  and  rolled 
down  vast  portions  of  her  rocks  to  the  ocean.  Blood-red  clouds 
swept  over  the  sun,  and  waves  rose,  all  coloured  as  with  ruby 
flames,  to  meet  the  overhanging  and  lowering  horizon,  while 
streams  of  fire  burst  upward  from  the  sea,  casting  a  lurid  glare 
upon  the  surrounding  scene.  Gradually  these  sounds  became 
hushed  and  the  convulsions  stilled ;  and  when  the  morning  rose, 
a  few  streams  of  smoke  slowly  curling  upward,  were  all  that 
remained  of  the  tempest,  save  that  an  infant  islet  rested  on  its 
green  waving  bosom,  bom  from  the  commotions  of  the  night 

A  few  weak  efforts  at  procuring  himself  sustenance  by  smoking 
the  birds  he  had  killed,  and  amusement  by  wandering  in  and 
out  of  his  grotto,  diversified  the  early  days  of  his  sojourn  on  the 
Tolcanic  isle.  Each  day  the  lingering  hope  of  being  discovered 
inspired  him ;  but  as  it  grew  more  faint,  he  became  habitu- 
ated to  his  position,  and  inspired  with  courage  to  con- 
front it.  His  first  experiment  was  to  manufacture  salt  by 
evaporation,  since  without  that  preservative  it  was  useless  to 
attempt  a  store  of  provisions  against  the  winter.  After  much 
labour  and  pains,  be  succeeded  in  his  attempt  In  the  buried 
grotto  he  discovered  some  few  utensils,  some  tools,  foxes*  skins, 
a  wooden  box  full  of  pointed  bones,  probably  intended  for  the 
points  of  arrows,  and  a  few  other  usefiil  articles.  Fishing,  now, 
by  means  of  skins  cut  into  strips,  constituted  his  principal  em- 
ployment. The  first  day  that  he  threw  his  strange  line  over  the 
water  he  was  very  fortunate ;  but,  inspired  by  this  success,  he 
set  his  line  by  night,  fully  anticipating  that  on  the  morrow  he 
should  rise  to  a  plentiful  harvest  What  was  his  mortifi- 
cation at  discovering  that  the  skins  had  dissolved,  or 
been  washed  away  by  the  force  of  the  waves,  so  that 
there  remained  nothing  but  the  stakes  by  which  they  were 
fixed  to  the  earth.  Fresh  endeavours  upon  the  hair  of  the 
fox,  by  twisting  it  inwards,  proved  no  more  successful,  and  he 
found  himself  compelled  to  renounce  this  mode  of  fishing. 
Chance  directed  him  to  a  hollow,  however,  filled  with  crabs  and 
lobsters.  The  number  of  these  fish  was  enormous  ; — they 
formed  a  complete  incrustation,  and  he  procured  more  than 
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would  suffice  for  many  days'  food.  The  next  day  other 
fish  made  their  appearance,  and  in  a  short  time  Robinson 
had  dried  and  salted  enough  to  serve  him  for  twelvemonths. 
His  next  care  was  to  collect  within  his  grotto  fuel  for  cook- 
ing and  procuring  warmth  in  the  winter,  which  was  partially 
supplied  by  a  hot  spring  which  bubbled  up  within  his  little 
dwelling.  Besides,  condemned  to  a  long  sojourn  there, 
be  knew  that  he  should  require  some  means  of  employing 
his  time,  so  that  he  might  not  find  it  to  hang  wearily  upon  his 
hands.  The  next  want  that  made  itself  felt  was  that  of  oil ; 
how  else  should  he  procure  a  light  during  the  long  hours  of 
darkness  inseparable  from  a  winter  in  these  ice-bound 
regions  ?  The  scheme  at  first  sight  presented  little  prospect  of 
accomplishment ;  but  the  strong  necessity  for  its  being  carried 
into  effect  suggested  the  means*  He  set  about  constructing  a 
raft  from  pieces  of  wood  and  reindeer  skins,  which  he  formed 
into  balloons,  and  set  up  his  large  cloak  for  a  sail.  This  little 
bark  he  launched  upon  the  water,  and  in  it  went  on  a  famous 
fishing  expedition.  Herring  floated  in  such  abundance  around, 
that  he  came  home  laden  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
Depositing  these  in  a  sheltered  spot,  dry  at  low  tide,  but  fre- 
quented by  large  fish  when  it  was  high,  he  continued  to  entice 
thither  the  sea-wolf,  sea-cow,  and  other  amphibious  creatures 
from  which  oil  was  capable  of  extraction.  These  animals 
having  the  greatest  horror  of  sulphur,  Robinson  collecting  a 
large  quantity,  and  propelling  himself  forward  over  the  water  in 
his  raft,  strewed  considerable  quantities  over  its  sur£EU3e.  With 
dismay  the  creatures  snuffed  and  reared  their  heads,  and  fled 
exhausted  towards  land  in  such  vast  numbers  that,  following  up 
his  victory,  he  pursued  and  easily  overtook  and  killed  more 
than  were  sufficient  for  an  enormous  supply  of  oil.  Some  he 
destroyed,  for  their  skins,  with  which  he  proposed  to  construct 
flasks  to  contain  the  oil  he  should  manufacture  from  their  flesh ; 
the  intestines  of  others  would  do  instead  of  glass,  to  spread  over 
the  aperture  that  admitted  light,  and  their  bones  would  make 
cooking  utensils,  or  arms  for  hunting. 

The  oil  made,  the  wood  collected,  the  fishes  dried,  he  saw 
himself  protected  against  darkness,  cold,  and  hunger ;  therefore, 
while  fishing  still  occupied  his  attentton,he  found  leisure  between 
the  intervals  further  to  explore  the  capabilities  and  resources 
of  his  isle.  Some  discoveries  which  betrayed  the  shocks  to 
which  it  had  been  subject  inspired  him  with  dread,  but  others 
proved  causes  for  rejoicing  and  thanksgiving.  He  came  one 
day  upon  a  little  stream  of  fresh  water,  whose  borders  were  faintly 
strewn  with  green  verdure.  Fine  grasses  struggled  into  exis&> 
ence,  and  a  few  other  plants  peeped  out  from  crevices  in  the 
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rock.  Even  this  little  spot  of  green,  in  the  midst  of  the  coldness 
and  desolation  by  \vhich  he  was  surrounded,  came  to  him  like 
an  oasis  bursts  upon  the  sight  of  the  traveller  as  he  journeys 
through  wild  vrastes  and  desert  tracks.  Each  blade  of  grass, 
each  trembling  plant,  was  stored  with  a  thousand  me- 
mories. One,  he  had  watched  budding  into  life  in  that  far 
off  valley  when  his  tiny  hand  was  grasped  by  a  mother,  whom 
he  could  look  up  to  and  meet  love  and  encouragement  in 
her  eye ;  another  had  flourished  in  his  father's  meadows ; 
another  had  been  washed  by  the  waters  of  his  native  well- 
loved  river.  In  an  instant  he  had  overleaped  space  and 
time  ;  he  had  abandoned  these  ice-bound  retreats,  and 
sought  the  warm  precincts  of  a  home  rendered  dear  and 
sweet  by  absence,  and  the  impossibility  of  beholding  it.  No 
gentle  sound,  no  voice  broke  the  stillness ;  yet  what  is  that  ? 
He  listens  ;  a  soft  low  murmuring,  like  the  lullaby  of  childhood, 
floats  upon  his  ear;  he  bends  down  his  head  ;  he  almost  fancies 
his  cheek  presses  the  soft  bosom  of  his  motlier.  No,  Robinson, 
it  is  the  gentle,  low,  and  broken  voice  of  the  rivulet  that  ever- 
lastingly makes  its  music  here ;  it  is  a  link  between  thee  and 
others  who  are  listening  in  like  manner  to  similar  sounds  else- 
where, but  it  is  no  mother's  voice  \  The  thousand  joys  of  child- 
hood, its  security,  its  pleasurable  griefs,  his  brilliant  youth  career, 
the  companionship  of  man,  the  bustle  of  discussion,  the  stormy 
revolution,  the  burning  eloquence  of  the  orator,  the  vast,  the 
ennobling  sentiments  of  ambition,  what  were  they  ?  Remem- 
bered amid  these  silent  caverns,  these  sulphureous  odours,  these 
streams  of  lava,  these  hillocks  of  ice,  these  still  waters,  these 
gigantic  bergs,  they  seemed  like  attributes  of  another  world ;  and 
Robinson  woke  from  his  memories  and  felt  himself  the  sole,  the 
solitary  sovereign  of  an  untenanted  land,  where  people  had 
passed  away,  and  which,  perhaps,  while  nations  were  rising  to 
greatness  or  crumbling  to  decay  in  the  far  distant  universe,  would 
remain  untrodden,  save  by  that  solitary  human  being,  cast  like 
a  reed  upon  its  strand.  Softened  and  armed  by  these  memories, 
Robinson  prayed  earnestly,  and  looked  upward  for  protection 
to  the  Heavens  in  meekness  and  humbleness,  as  he  had  in 
childhood  gently  reposed  on  the  protection  of  the  mother's  eyes 
that  had  bent  over  and  so  often  watched  him. 

To  protect  and  nourish  this  little  verdant  spot  was  his  con- 
stant care.  Every  evening  he  watered  the  grass  and  plants, 
and  constructed  on  either  side  a  sheltering  bank,  composed  of 
cinders,  which  kept  off  the  winds  and  cold.  Beyond,  a  little 
space  sheltered  by  overhanging  hillocks,  but  now  buried  beneath 
a  mass  of  cinders,  was  discovered.  Here  a  few  raspberry  plants 
And  juniper  trees  were  faintly  struggling  for  life,  and  mosses  and 
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lichen  straggled  here  and  there  upon  the  calcined  earth.  A  few 
small  trees  inspired  him  with  the  hope  of  converting  this  spot 
into  a  garden,  although  the  rapid  approach  of  winter  gave  him 
little  time  to  develop  its  resources  that  year. 

Large  flights  of  birds  now  made  their  appearance,  journeying 
towards  the  south,  and  while  they  proclaimed  the  coming' of 
the  cold,  inspired  Robinson  with  the  most  melancholy  feelings. 
He  beheld  them  happily  sweeping  through  the  heavens,  close 
to  the  very  clouds,  onward  to  those  regions  where  he  could  not 
go.  Those  senseless  beings,  those  creatures  that  find  no  delight 
save  in  material  impulse  and  sensations,  could  travel  to  scenes 
which  were  a  thousand  fold  endeared  to  him  by  their  distance. 
Perhaps  one  of  these  winged  things  would  flutter  near  his  wife, 
mourning  his  absence  on  the  far  Alps ;  perhaps- would  form  the 
amusement  of  his  little  children,  who  would  clap  their  tiny  hands 
and  watch  its  circuits  in  the  air,  and  laugh,  and  be  all  uncon- 
scious that  their  father  had  sat  in  utter  hopelessness,  and  watched 
that  same  bird  wing  its  way  unheediugly  abroad  to  those 
spots  of  happiness,  while  he  must  remain  behind  to  mourn  and 
watch  their  happy  flight  through  the  cloud-built  heavens. 

Robinson  made  himself  a  bow  and  some  arrows,  and  at- 
tempted to  bring  down  some  of  these  creatures,  bat  by  the  time 
his  bow  was  completed  they  had  become  less  numerous,  though 
troops  of  falcons  hovered  on  the  heights,  apparently  waiting 
the  approach  of  the  birds.  Some  of  these  he  shot,  but  his 
object  was  to  catch,  not  destroy  them,  and  he  succeeded  at 
length  in  capturing  two,  which  he  conveyed  to  his  grotto.  He 
one  night  placed  a  lamp  in  front  of  an  aperture  in  his  dwelling, 
in  the  hope  that  the  light  might  attract  some  birds  to  it,  but 
though  he  watched  for  hours,  nothing  came,  so  he  retired  to 
bed.  Scarcely  had  he  fallen  soundly  asleep  before  he  was 
roused  by  a  loud  cry  above  his  head,  followed  by  a  shower  of 
dust  and  cinders,  which  extinguished  his  lamp.  The  two 
falcons  trembled  with  agitation,  and  fluttered  incessantly. 
Another  cry  they  now  made  was  heard,  accompanied  by  a  loud 
snort  close  above  his  head;  the  aperture,  though  not  large 
enough  to  admit  a  bear,  was  still  sufficient  to  awaken  alarm. 
Relighting  his  lamp,  he  saw  the  same  endeavours  at  enlarging 
the  orifice  above  continued,  and  he  discovered  that  the  wolves 
and  hyenas  were  busily  engaged  in  seeking  a  method  of  descent 
upon  their  prey.  When  Robinson  saw  who  his  strange  visitants 
were,  he  smiled  at  his  own  terror,  and  set  about  tantalizing  them 
by  throwing  them  scraps  of  food,  which  irritated,  instead  of 
satisfyinjir,  their  hunger.  In  order  to  be  the  better  enabled  to 
secure  them  ultimately,  he  enlarged  the  opening,  so  that  they 
were  induced  to  insert  therein,  first  their  fore-paws,  then  their 
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hind-legs,  then  their  noses,  performing  between  each  endeavour 
restless  manoeuvres,  and  giving  utterance  to  wild  cries  of  anger. 
When  he  had  prepared  his  nooses,  Robinson  stealthily  placed 
them  so  as  to  secure  their  legs  by  one  pull,  and  no  sooner  did 
a  proper  opportunity  occur  than,  hastily  drawing  it,  he  secured 
them  both,  to  their  infinite  rage.  In  the  morning  he  killed 
them,  and  put  aside  their  skins  for  his  own  use,  while  the 
flesh  he  preserved  for  his  falcons.  Whilst  snaring  these  birds^ 
and  striving  to  tame  them,  a  thought  suddenly  struck  him, 
which  he  immediately  put  into  execution.  He  tore  a  leaf  from 
his  pocket-book,  wrote  a  letter  on  it  with  his  blood,  describing 
his  position,  and  attaching  it  to  the  largest  hawk,  set  him  free, 
with  a  faint  hope  that  it  might  reach  some  spot  where  his  letter 
might  find  a  response.  With  a  strange  wild  throb  of  hope  he 
let  loose  the  beautiful  bird,  and  watched  its  glad  flight  through 
the  air,  as  it  dipped  and  rose,  and  seemed  to  dance  on  the 
tiny  clouds  for  very  joy  that  it  had  its  loved  freedom  again. 
He  watched  its  course  for  a  long,  long  time,  but  soon  it  grew 
as  a  speck  on  the  far  horizon,  smaller  and  smaller,  until  his  eye 
rested  on  vacancy.  His  winged  messenger  had  fled  :  his  silent 
prayer  for  rescue  had  careered  through  the  heavens,  but  would 
that  bird  seek  the  habitation  of  man  ?  would  it  rest  in  his  home, 
and  send  back  an  answer  speedily  ? 

To  fortify  himself  against  the  ensuing  winter  more  strongly 
was  now  the  care  of  our  hero.  From  a  rough  natural  cavern  he 
had,  by  hewing  away  large  masses  of  rock,  converted  his  grotto 
into  a  habitable  dwelling.  The  roof  showed  no  opening  save 
the  fissure  by  which  the  hyenas  had  peeped  in,  and  a  door  in 
firont,  seven  feet  above  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  ascended 
without  and  within  by  natural  steps  in  the  rock.  And  this  at 
once  protected  him  against  the  snow,  and  partly,  wild  beasts. 
One  aperture  in  the  wall  admitted  light,  and  permitted  him  to 
gaze  forth  upon  the  expanse  of  frozen  waters,  and  at  night  upon 
the  spangled  firmament,  and  served  also  as  a  look  out  to  mark 
the  approach  of  wild  beasts.  Through  this  also  he  obtained 
snow  to  serve  him  as  drink,  since  the  hot  spring  within  was  of 
too  mineral  a  nature  to  answer  this  purpose.  The  smoke  from 
his  fire  evaporated  through  the  window,  and  over  the  door,  when 
the  real  chimney  was  blocked  up  by  snow.  In  the  furthermost 
recess  of  the  grotto  were  piled  his  logs  for  the  winter ;  those 
intended  for  odier  use  were  placed  in  another  pile.  His  flasks 
of  oil  were  ranged  to  the  left  on  a  bed  of  hay,  covered  over 
with  dried  bones.  His  victuals  occupied  the  right  of  the  grotto, 
with  smoked  birds,  dried  and  salt  fish,  that  resembled  most  the 
flesh  of  animals,  in  one  place ;  parcels  of  a  few  vegetables,  moss 
for  medicinal  purposes,  veronique  for  tea,  seeds  of  the  plants 
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whose  budding  and  growth  he  had  watched  were  ranged  in 
different  compartments,  while  the  birds  taken  in  the  autumn, 
quarters  of  the  sea-cow,  and  various  plants,  were  stowed  away 
in  various  places.  Then  there  were  besides  various  liquids, 
oil,  vinegar,  or  that  which  served  him  for  such,  a  sort  of  beer, 
his  juniper  wine,  and  the  raspberry  wine  he  had  manu£Eictured 
from  the  wild  raspberries.  A  few  miscellaneous  articles  com- 
pleted his  stores,  and  here  with  his  falcon  he  was  to  pass  the 
long  winter  months.  His  clothes  had  suffered,  as  might  be 
expected,  during  his  vicissitudes ;  but  these,  by  ingenuity  and 
skill,  he  trusted  to  repair,  ere  the  summer  and  the  time  for 
action  came. 

Once  within  his  domicile,  secure  from  the  wild  confusion 
without,  protected  against  the  heavy  falls  of  snow  that  wreathed 
the  summits  of  the  tottering  bergs,  and  crested  the  frozen 
hillocks,  yet  not  shut  out  from  their  view,  Robinson  set  indus- 
triously to  work.  His  time  was  now  his  own.  He  had  provided 
against  his  material  wants ;  he  had  laid  up  a  store ;  there  was 
no  need  either  to  hunt  or  to  fish,  and  his  hands  required  em* 
ployment.  The  first  thing  he  did  was  to  fashion  a  cross,  the  rude 
symbol  of  his  religion,  and  before  it  he  offered  up  in  sincerity, 
prayers  of  deep  earnestness.  To  construct  tools  was  his  next 
attempt,  out  of  the  anchor  which  had,  as  it  seemed,  been  cast 
so  providentially  in  his  way.  Various  implements,  after  great 
patience,  were  constructed,  and  then  the  grand  object  of  his 
ambition  was  commenced — the  formation  of  a  boat.  With 
what  dim  object  this  was  undertaken,  whether  with  a  faint  view 
of  future  deliverance,  whether  he  intended  to  confide  his  slight 
bark  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves,  or  whether  it  was  to  serve  him 
as  an  amusement,  or  the  means  of  extending  his  researches,  he 
scarcely  owned  to  himself.  Earnestly,  however,  he  set  to  work, 
and  in  his  regular  employment  the  hours  fiew  by,  and  his 
winter  retreat  ceased  to  display  itself  in  all  its  monotony.  His 
mind  was  becoming  reconciled  to  his  condition,  and  the  more 
so  as  his  work  proceeded.  In  six  weeks  a  canoe  was  formed, 
rude,  perhaps,  but  compact,  strong,  and  complete.  A'  wheel- 
barrow, clothes  for  himself,  made  out  of  the  skins,  boots,  &c., 
employed  next  his  attention,  and  the  winter  insensibly  glided 
away  in  these  interesting  occupations. 

Work  alternated  with  lighter  amusement.  The  taming  of  his 
hawk  was  his  recreation  ;  and  the  creature  learnt  to  love 
him  so  well  that  it  could  not  bear  to  be  out  of  his  master's 
sight.  A  bond  of  companionship  was  established  between 
them.  Both  had  been  bom  to  freedom,  but  both  learnt  almost 
to  forget  that  there  was  a  great,  a  peopled,  a  happy  world  be- 
yond, for  which  it  were  vain  to  sigh.     The  presence  of  the  bird 
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softened  Robinson's  solitude ;  and  he  loved  it  as  those 
only  can  know  who  have  been  forced  to  seek  in  a  dog  the 
friendship  denied  them  by  human  beings.  A  guitar  formed 
from  cord,  and  a  wildly-shaped  piece  of  wood,  helped  to  pass 
away  the  evening  hours.  In  the  morning  he  would  stand  at 
his  little  window,  and  watch  the  scenery  spread  before  him. 
Now  the  drifted  snow  would  pile  itself  in  hillocks  over  the 
frozen  seas,  now  it  would  be  strown  like  a  soft  carpet  over  the 
ice.  Occasionally,  thick  columns  of  smoke  curled  up  to  the 
heavens,  and  a  slight  shock  of  distant  thunder — a  faint  trem- 
bling was  felt  which  seemed  to  speak  the  insecurity  of  all  around. 
The  eruption  came  at  length.  Robinson  one  night  was 
watching  at  his  window,  unable  to  retire  to  rest  from  the  trem- 
blings of  the  earth  which  every  instant  made  themselves  felt. 
The  roar  of  the  crater  was  loud  and  incessant ;  vast  columns  of 
smoke,  red,  yellow,  and  grey,  rolled  over  the  sea,  and  soon  the 
fiery  lava  gushed  upward  and  converted  the  darkness  into  a 
strange  glare,  neither  day  nor  night.  This  continued  until  the 
mid-evening,  when  increased  throes  caused  the  eruption  to 
reach  his  cavern,  where,  kneeling  before  the  cross,  lie  trem- 
blingly prayed  for  protection  and  mercy.  A  feeling  of  desola- 
tion stole  over  him,  when  a  shock  more  violent  than  any  pre- 
viously felt  made  the  grotto  creak  and  groan ;  and  presently 
a  huge  mass  of  rock  gave  way,  and  his  provision,  his  oil,  all  his 
victuals  were  buried  beneath.  For  days  he  suffered  the  tor- 
ments of  hunger,  and  then  sought  nourishment  from  the  skins. 
Then  his  poor  falcon  was  destined  to  be  killed,  and  he  gave 
with  pleasure  the  blow  which  deprived  it  of  life,  since  he  spared 
it  a  thousand  sufferings  and  agonies,  yet  in  store  for  it  had  it 
lived. 

The  winter  gradually  stole  away,  and  Robinson  issued  forth 
and  brought  down  his  canoe  to  the  edge  of  the  sea,  and  was 
one  evening  occupied  in  putting  it  together,  when  he  thought 
he  perceived  upon  the  horizon  a  sail ;  through  his  spy-glass,  he 
soon  discovered  a  vessel,  her  sails  furled,  at  a  little  distance  o{\\ 
What  tumultuous  hopes  agitated  his  breast !  he  fired  a  pile  of 
wood ;  he  shouted,  he  made  every  possible  sign,  but  he  could 
not  reach  it  without  his  boat.  This  he  had  taken  to  pieces. 
Hastily  putting  it  together,  he  took  anotlier  glance  at  the  ship. 
There  she  lay,  and  her  masts,  her  rigging,  her  sails,  the  verv 
sailors  were  distinctly  revealed.  The  boat  was  launched  on 
the  great  ocean,  calm  as  a  lake ;  the  sun  shone  brightly ;  and 
while  full  of  eager  hope  and  expectation  of  deliverance,  the 
sails  fluttered,  the  vessel  moved,  it  glided  off,  it  became  more 
indistinct — it  was  gone  ! 

This  was  ihe  last  delusive  hope  that  ever  disturbed  Robinson 
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in  his  retreat.  When  the  bitterness  of  the  disappointment  was 
over,  he  returned  quietly  to  his  employment,  mended  his 
habitation,  cultivated  his  garden,  tamed  some  young  fawns, 
and  sought  in  constant  occupation  to  distract  his  thoughts  for 
ever  from  the  earth.  Gradually,  as  years  passed,  the  scenes 
of  his  childhood  became  like  dim  clouds  on  the  far  horizon^ 
the  brilliant  scenes  of  youth  as  they  never  had  been,  the 
sounds  of  earth  as  nought,  the  voices  of  man  as  of  no  more 
value  than  silence,  and  die  passions  of  the  world,  love,  ambi* 
tion,  hope,  joy,  and  sorrow  as  empty  sounds!  Instead,  he 
loved  the  green  herbs  by  the  rill  side,  the  plants  and 
flowers  became  his  children,  the  graceful  fawn  his  companion, 
the  cracking  of  the  mighty  bergs,  and  the  roar  of  the  wild 
beasts  his  daily  sound,  the  great  solitudes  his  world,  and  his 
busy  thoughts  of  future  life  and  immortality  filled  up  the  void 
in  his  bosom. 

Gradually  his  early  mists  and  errors  had  faded  from  his 
eyes.  He  gave  free  vent  to  the  impulses  of  his  heart,  and 
chastened  by  affliction,  purified  by  solitude,  and  ennobled  by 
sorrow,  he  knelt  before  God,  indeed  and  in  truth  confessing 
his  sins,  and  petitioning  for  mercy. 

So  Robinson  died  in  his  lonely  grotto.  A  whaler  from 
England  found  his  body  and  buried  it  among  the  green  grass 
he  had  reared.  The  flowers  cherished  and  planted  by  his  own 
bands,  perhaps,  there  bloom  around  his  grave,  and  his  requiem 
is  ever  sung  by  the  babbling  brook  and  the  lashing  of  the  waves. 

We  have  refi'ained,  on  account  of  our  space,  from  dwelling 
as  long  as  we  might  on  the  progress  of  his  religious  convic- 
tions, or  upon  the  many  improbabilities  of  the  story.  There 
are  many,  but  in  the  interest  of  the  naiTative  these  will  be  for- 
given and  forgotten. 


Art.  in.^3fmoirs  of  the  Life  and  JFritings  of  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D., 
LL.D,  By  his  Son-in-Law,  the  Kev.  William  Hanna,  LL.D.  Vol.  IV. 
Edinburgh;  Thomas  Constable  and  Co.     1852. 

W^E  return  with  considerable  pleasure  to  the  ^  Life  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,'  the  last  volume  of  which,  embracing  the  history  of 
the  most  eventful  portion  of  his  course,  has  recently  appeared. 
In  1834,  new  literary  distinctions  were  conferred  upon  the  man 
whose  reputation  had  become  co-extensive  with  the  English 
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tongue.      The   Royal   Society   of   Edinburgh,   numbering  so 
many  of  the  illustrious  and  tho  good  among  its  associates, 
admitted  Dr.  Chalmers  to  its  fellowship,  than  whom  no  one 
had  ever  been  enrolled  among  that  learned   fraternity  more 
worthy  of  the  honour.     At  the  commencement  of   the  same 
year,  also,  he  received  an  intimation  from  the  secretary  to  the 
French  Academy  that  he  had  been  elected  a  Corresponding 
Member  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  France,  ^  the  proudest  of  his 
literary  honours.'     In  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  the 
University  of   Oxford  conferred  upon  him  the  degree  of   a 
Doctor  of  Laws,   a  dignity  which  that  proud  and   exclusive 
University  had    never  before   conferred  upon    any   Scottish 
clergyman.     Although  honours  crowded  upon  him,   and  the 
public  voice  was  unanimous  in  his  fame,  the  remarkable  sim- 
plicity  of   his   character   was   never  more  conspicuous  thaji 
during  the  years  in  which  the  most  eminent  guilds  of  letters 
enrolled  him  among  their  fellows.     Calmly  and  earnestly  he 
pursued  his  heavenward  way,  allowing  no  earthly  dignities  to 
withdraw  his  thought  or  to  dim  his  sight  of  those  eternal  glories 
which,  as  the  objects  of  hope,  the  Redeemer  has  placed  before 
the  eyes  of  all  who  '  fight  the  good  fight  of  faith.'     No  ambi- 
tion could  lure  him  from  the  simple  path  of  duty,  and  if  he 
failed  occasionally  to  obtain  the  applause  of  the  inconstant 
world,  he  received  the  guerdon  of  the  faithful,  that  peace  of 
soul  which  it  belongs  not  to  man  either  to  give  or  to  take  away. 
Mingling  often  in  the  harassing  perplexities  of  ecclesiastical 
agitation,  and  taking,  too,  a  leading  and  a  painful  part  in  some 
of  the  religious  questions  of   the  day,  he  yet  had  leisure  to 
nurture  that  higher  life,  which  is  superior  in  all  its  relations  to 
the  material  and  the  temporal,  and  to  ^  work  out  his  own  salva- 
tion,' to  carry  on  his  education  preparatory  to  the  citizenship 
of  the  heavenly  world.     Truly  he  wrote,  towards  the  close  of 
life,  when  surveying  the  rugged  path  by  which  he  had  attained 
to  fame, '  that  the  bustle  of  too  active  and  varied  a  sphere  of 
exertion  is  adverse  to  the  growth  of  personal  and  spiritual 
Christianity.'     It  was  not  in  the  agitated  assembly,  nor  on  the 
arena  of  philosophical  discussion,  that  the  true  character  of 
Chalmers  was  discernible;   but  they  only  rightly  knew  the 
goodness  and  devotedness  of  the  man  who  sat  by  his  hearth, 
who  observed  the  simplicity  and  humility  of  his  home-life,  and 
who  learned  that  no  small  portion  of  each  day  was  passed  by 
him  in  the  study  of  the  sacred  Word,  and  in  communion  with 
that  Divine  Spirit  who  acknowledges  and  loves  the  homage  of 
the  earnest,  trustful  heart 

In  1836,  the  first  spark  of  ecclesiastical  discord  fell  upon 
materials  which  had  long  been  preparing  for  a  conflagration 
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—that  strife  in  which  Chalmers  took  no  ignoble  part,  and 
which,  in  the  issue  produced  disastrous  results  to  the 
Scottish  Establishment  It  happened  that  a  magistrate  at 
Kilmarnock  had  been  deprived  of  his  office,  as  an  elder  of  the 
church  of  Scotland,  in  consequence  of  his  taking  the  chair  at  a 
meeting  which  had  been  called  for  the  purpose  of  petitioning 
dM  House  of  Commons  against  the  union  of  the  church  with 
the  state.  He  appealed  for  redress  tp  the  varions  chnrch- 
courts,  all  of  which  concurred  in  the  legality  and  propriety  of 
his  suspension,  and,  as  a  last  resource,  he  petitioned  parliament 
to  reinstate  him.  The  conservative  party  loudly  clamoured 
for  the  exclusive  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
which,  to  quote  the  words  of  its  advocate.  Sir  George  Clerk, 
^  did  not  refuse  to  render  unto  Caesar  the  things  which  were 
CsBsar^s,  but  it  would  not  allow  of  any  interference  with  its 

spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  rights which  constituted 

the  independence  of  the  church-government  of  Scotland.' 
Most  noteworthy  in  this  matter  is  the  true  animus  of  the  state- 
church,  which  is  of  the  same  temperament,  equally  self-seeking 
and  haughtily  intolerant,  whether  it  be  clad  in  prelatical  lawn,  or 
in  the  sombre  cloak  of  Geneva;  for  there  is  a  remarkable 
similarity  in  all  religious  establishmente  endowed  by  the  state. 
They  flatter  and  fawn  before  the  imperious  Cassar  who  sustains 
them,  but  their  inner  spirit  is  that  of  a  supercilious  autocracy* 
Dr.  Chalmers  had  been  for  some  years  laboriously  endeavouring 
to  carry  out  his  scheme  of  church-extension  in  Scotland. 
Reasoning  from  the  number  of  those  who  attended  the  publio 
ministrations  of  religion,  he  concluded — and  his  positions  were 
often  fEtllacious — that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  Scottish 
people  were  not  only  without  the  pale  of  the  Kirk,  but  were 
utterly  destitute  of  the  means  of  religious  instruction ;  and, 
therefore,  that  the  crying  want  of  the  time  was  a  vast  increase 
in  the  number  of  the  national  churches. 

Dr.  Chalmers  and  his  fellow-labourers  in  this  matter  no 
doubt  intended  well.  They  longed  to  see  their  fatherland 
adorned  with  a  sufficiency  of  crowded  houses  of  prayer;  but 
they  sadly  lacked  judgment  in  their  zeal.  Their  enthusiasm 
sometimes  resembled  fanaticism.  Their  orthodoxy  was  larger 
than  their  charity;  and,  in  their  earnestness  to  subserve  religious 
interests,  they  seemed  almost  to  ignore  all  religiouiste  except 
those  of  their  own  party,  and  loudly  to  decry  all  who  were  not 
as  eager  as  they  to  extend  the  cords  and  to  strengthen  the 
stakes  of  that  Kirk  which  has  been  as  little  remarkable  for  the 
catholicity  of  ite  sentimente  as  for  the  enlightenment  of  its 
clergy.  Like  many  other  illustrious  men,  who  have  had  a  lofty 
mission  to  fulfil  and  a  noble  destiny  to  accomplish.  Dr.  Chal- 
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njers  was  far  removed  from  that  moderation,  in  observing  which 
he  had,  without  doubt,  better  subserved  the  religious  interests  he 
so  zealously  and  manfully  advocated.  That  he  accomplished  a 
noble  work — and  which,  had  he  not  already  attained  to  a  high 
literary  distinction,  would  have  rendered  his  name  great  in  the 
annals  of  his  country— we  readily  admit ;  but  we  aver  that  he 
would  have  done  more  and  better  for  the  Scottish  establishment 
had  he  pursued  a  quieter  course  of  action,  and,  above  all,  had 
he  not  repeatedly  obtruded  the  affaits  of  the  Kirk  in  those  high 
places  in  which  she  has  ever  been  regarded  with  dislike.  So 
loud  on  all  sides  was  the  cry  for  retrenchment,  it  was  impossible 
that  the  gotemment  could  comply  with  Dr.  Chalmers'  demand. 
Necessity,  and  not  dissenting  influence,  as  Dr.  Hanna  ungrace- 
fully remarks,  compelled  that  refusal.  It  was  not  merely  that 
Dr.  Chalmers  and  his  fellow  clergymen  were  tories,  and  tones, 
too,  of  a  very  deep  dye,  nor  that  the  Melbourne  ministry  had  a 
daily  decreasing  majority  to  keep  in  hand,  and  a  majority,  we 
may  add,  whom  the  proposal  to  endow  the  Kirk  would  have 
speedily  converted  into  a  troublesome  minority ;  but,  it  is 
probable,  the  government  were  with  very  good  reason  doubtful 
of  the  necessity  of  the  church-extension  which  was  so  loudly 
clamoured  for,  and  sceptical  of  the  statistics  which  were 
adduced  by  the  petitioners  to  show  cause  for  such  extension. 
At  the  very  time  when  the  clamour  was  loudest  in  relation  to 
the  supposed  spiritual  destitution  of  large  portions  of  Scot- 
land, it  was  notorious  that  many  churches  were  but  indifferently 
attended,  excepting  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns,  in  which 
there  had  been  an  unprecedented  increase  to  the  population. 
Indeed,  the  church  of  Scotland  required — speaking  generally 
— an  improved  order  of  ministers  equally  with  new  places  of  wor- 
ship. In  many  of  her  pulpits  the  perfunctory  clergy  droned  forth 
their  discourses,  which  were  surcnarged  with  a  highly-flavoured 
orthodoxy,  but  w^hich  were  withal,  cold,  formal,  and  dreary  as 
the  grave.  Much  of  the  preaching  was  mechanical  and  lifeless. 
Here  and  there  one  heard  the  earnest  and  thrilling  eloquence  of 
Chalmers,  Gordon,  Caudlish,  and  a  few  more ;  but  often  the 
genius  of  dulness  presided  in  the  pulpits,  and  what  was  heart- 
lessly spoken  was  heartlessly  received.  But  the  subsequent 
discussions  and  dissensions  in  the  church  produced,  in  a  ver}* 
few  years,  a  far  different  state  of  things  ;  just  as  tempests  in  the 
atmospheric  economy,  by  their  very  agitation,  prevent  the  form- 
ation of  those  noxious  vapours  which  otherwise  stagnation 
would  produce. 

After  events,  probably  to  a  considerable  extent,  modified 
or  mitigated  his  political  asperity,  but  at  the  period  of  this 
agitation  for  chnroh-extension  Dr.  Chalmers  was  a  bigoted 
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Tory.  It  is  with  surprise  and  pain  that  we  read  his  opinion, 
recorded  in  this  history,  of  the  famous  Appropriation  Clause 
of  the  liberal  politicians : — *  If  the  Government  shall  carry  into : 
effect  their  proposed  act  bf  violence  against  the  Episcopal. 
Protestant  establishment  of  Ireland,  I  should  certainly  feel  that 
the  Presbyterian  establishment  of  Scotland  is  not  safe  in  their 
hands."  So  does  a  blind  adherence  to  a  political  dogma; 
obscure  the  perceptions  and  bias  the  judgment  of  one  of  the 
noblest  minds,  who,  that  the  establishment  might  be  preserved 
in  Ireland,  saw  not  the  cruel  wrong  which  the  system  daily 
wrought  in  that  miserable  land,  the  violence  which  it  did  to  the 
first  principles  of  justice  ^and  truth,  the  enormities  it  again 
and  again  perpetrated  upon  a  people  who  were  utterly  alien 
to  it,  and  the  blood  it  had  unrighteously  shed,  in  order  that 
a  lordly  hierarchy  might  clutch  their  tithes,  and  riot  in  wealth 
wrung  from  a  wretched  and  reluctant  people.  The  whig 
government,  more  from  necessity  than  choice,  were  deaf  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  extensionists,  however  eloquently  urged,  for  a 
grant  of  money  from  the  public  purse,  and  Dr.  Chalmers  was 
compelled  to  Uirow  himself  upon  the  voluntary  offerings  of  the 
nation;  and  the  result  should  have  abundantly  satisfied  him 
that  ^  the  voluntary  principle,'  as  it  is  termed,  although  feebly 
worked,  can  effect  considerable  results.  In  this  instance,  the 
success  of  the  principle  should  have  received  fiom  the 
biographer  a  more  distinct  and  honorable  notice  than  he  has 
cared  to  bestow  upon  it ;  but  we  fear  he  is,  even  now,  a  disbe- 
liever in  the  soundness  of  the  principle,  although  he  admits  that 
the  success  was  truly  wonderful.  In  the  space  of  four  years,  Dr. 
Chalmers  announced  to  the  General  Assembly — and,  he  might 
have  added,  mainly  by  his  own  exertions — nearly  two  hundred 
churches  had  been  added  to  the  establishment,  for  the  erec- 
tion of  which  more  than  £**200,000  had  been  contributed. 
Probably^  had  the  government  smiled  upon  his  request,  and 
promised  a  grant  from  the  exchequer,  and  thus  had  he  not 
cast  himself  upon  the  very  voluntary  principle  he  decried, 
the  establishment  in  the  issue  would  have  been  a  considerable 
loser. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  the  policy  of  main- 
taining the  huge  English  establishment  had  been  often  and 
angrily  debated  in  the  Houses  of  Parliament ;  and  as  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  said  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Lords,  in  the 
session  of  1838, '  the  real  question  was,  church  or  no  church.* 
The  threatened  Appropriation  Clause  aroused  the  episcopalians 
from  their  lethargy.  The  Reform  Bill  was  eiToneously  sup- 
posed to  have  increased  the  strength  of  the  dissenters,  and  the 
prelates  were   alarmed   for  the   retention  of  their  treasures. 
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Even  Dr.  Arnold  said,  *no  human  power  conld  save  the 
English  church  as  it  then  was.'  The  Melbourne-cabinet  were 
assumed  to  be  reckless  whether  the  establishment  were  swept 
away  or  not.  Sydney  Smith,  in  bis  own  sarcastic  way,  had 
said,  ^Viscount  Melbourne  declared  himself  quite  satisfied 
with  the  church  as  it  was,  but  if  the  public  had  any  desire  to 
alter  it,  they  might  do  as  they  pleased.'  The  episcopal 
functionaries,  although  they  had  been  warned  *io  set  their 
houses  in  order,'  resolTcd  to  meet  the  gathering  storm  as  best 
ihey  could.  An  astute  hanger-on  in  prelatical  society  suggested 
tibat  it  would  be  well  that  die  establishment  principle  should  be 
publicly  maintained;  for  the  arguitig  that  abstract  question 
would,  it  was  hoped,  draw  off  the  popular  attention  from  many 
admitted  grievances  in  the  church.  It  was  a  clever  policy,  and 
it  has  succeeded— ^/br  a  time.  Application  was  made  to  Dn 
Chalmers  to  explain,  in  a  course  of  lectures,  the  true  theory  of 
a  religious  establishment,  and  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  the 
only  instrument  adapted  to  the  universal  religious  instruction 
of  die  people.  He  assented  to  the  proposal,  and  deliTered  his 
first  lecture,  in  April,  1838,  ^  to  a  picked  audience,'  that  is,  to 
the  magnates,  the  princes,  the  literati^  the  gay  and  the  insipid 
of  May-Fair,  who,  after  all,  are  not  the  English  people,  nor 
England's  best  and  bravest,  and  who  probably  would  lose  the 
same  fractional  portion  of  listlessness,  and  would  be  as  much 
amused  and  edified  by  Mr.  Carlyle's  mysterious  utterances 
on  Hero-worship  as  by  Dr.  Chalmers'  orations  in  defence 
of  establishments.  The  fallacies  of  his  verbose  eloquence 
have  been  fully  exposed  long  ago,  by  Dr.  Wardlaw  and 
others,  and  our  space  does  not  permit  us  even  to  enume- 
rate them  here.  But,  in  truth,  the  fulminant  Scot  scathed 
not  that  at  which  he  pointed  his  denunciation.  That 
hated  voluntaryism  gains  strength  among  us  still.  These 
lectures  certainly  added  to  their  author's  fame,  and  in  quarters 
where  previously  his  reputation  had  been  insignificant. 
'  Leading  journals'  flattered  him,  and  fair  auditors  simpered 
out  applause  ;  but  while,  on  the  one  hand,  he  did  but  little  to 
show  the  impracticability  of  the  principle  he  decried,  on  the 
other  hand  he  was  only  convincing  the  convinced.  The  late 
Duke  of  Cambridge,  no  great  authority  certainly,  except  in 
prandial  matters,  was  present  at  one  of  these  lectures,  and  at 
its  close  delivered  himself  of  the  following  sapient  dictum : 
*  Monstrous  clever  man — he  could  teach  anything.'  Probably, 
his  jovial  royal  highness  may  be  taken  as  a  type  of  the  auditory 
on  the  occasion.  It  cannot  be  doubted,  but  that  these  lectures 
— as  they  were  published  and  circulated  throughout  the 
country — rekindled  the  zeal  of  the  Anglican  clergy,  revived  in 
some  measure  the  odium  theoloffictan,  and  also  subsequently  gave 
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rise  to  much  wholesome  discussion.  These  kctures  will  have 
probably  only  a  short-lived  reputation,  and  they  are  now  but 
little  referred  to.  They  bear  some  marks  of  priestly  assumption, 
and  the  arguments  contained  in  them  have  received  the  best 
possible  refutation  A*om  the  events  in  the  subsequent  history  of 
their  author ;  and  we  are  persuaded  that  the  more  enlightened 
the  public  mind  becomes,  and  the  more  evangelical  principles 
permeate  that  mind,  the  more  contradictory  to  reason  and  te 
Scripture,  and  therefore  the  more  impolitic  and  unjust  will 
appear  an  established  religion,  whose  chief  support  is  the 
secular  power,  and  whose  ready  resoui^ce  is  the  distress  warrant 
the  fine,  and  the  dungeon.  The  day  is  not  very  remote  in 
which  the  whole  system  will  be  greatly  modified,  if  not  utterly 
swept  away. 

In  1840,  Dr.  Chalmers  entered  upon  the  seventh  decade  of 
his  life,  and  it  was  a  favourite  speculation  of  his,  that  this 
period,  *  if  possible,  should  be  turned  into  the  Sabbath  of  our 
earthly  pilgrimage,  and  spent  sabbatically,  as  if  on  the  shore 
of  an  eternal  world,  or  in  the  outer  courts,  as  it  were,  of  the 
temple  that  is  above — the  tabernacle  in  heaven.'  He  longed 
for  such  an  old  age  as  his  mother  had  enjoyed,  in  which  the 
increasing  infirmities  of  nature  seemed  always  to  produce  a 
corresponding  spiritual  advancement  towards  the  purity  and 
peace  of  heaven ;  so  that  her  long  widowhood  was  *  a  perfect 
feast  and  foretaste  of  the  blessedness  that  awaits  the  righteous*' 
Dr.  Chalmers  hoped  that  so  soou  as  this  last  decade  of  his 
years  had  commenced,  he  would  be  able  to  retire  from  the 
activities  and  anxieties  of  public  life ;  but  that  Divine  Dis- 
poser of  human  afiairs,  whose  servant  he  had  long  been, 
had  a  great  employment  for  him  before  his  public  work  was 
done.  As  a  result,  to  a  considerable  extent,  of  his  indefati* 
gable  exertions,  a  great  improvement  had  been  efieoted  in  the 
collegiate  training  of  the  candidates  for  the  sacrea  ministry, 
and  many  of  the  Scottish  clergy,  whose  vices  were  notorious, 
had  be^  deposed  from  their  office.  The  missionary  enthusiasm, 
the  direct  index  to  the  positive  religiousness  of  a  community, 
had  been  kindled  in  the  land.  Schools  had  been  planted  m 
remote  districts ;  the  General  Assembly  was  engaged  rather 
in  devising  schemes  of  practical  religious  benefit  to  the  people, 
than  in  discussing  agitated  political  questions;  and  there  waa 
the  visible  glow  of  a  great  reformation  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  But  the  reformatory  tendency  of  the  Scottish  churok 
was  destined  to  be  abruptly  checked  by  disastrous  ecclesiastical 
dissensions. 

Shortly  after  the  assembly  had  passed  the  veto-law  of  1884, 
Lord  Kinnoul  presented  a  minister  to  the  vacant  parish  of 
Auchterarder,  iu  Perthshire.    After  this  person  had  occupied 
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the  pulpit  for  two  successive  Sabbaths,  a  day  was  appointed  for 
inviting  the  congregation  to  express  their  approval  of  his 
ministry,  and  their  concurrence  in  his  appointment.  The 
parish  contained  three  thousand  inhabitants ;  and  the  com- 
municants,  to  whom  it  belonged  to  exercise  the  right  of  express', 
ing  their  concurrence  in  the  appointment,  numbered  three  hun- 
dred ;  and  of  these  only  two  came  forward  *  to  sign  the  call.' 
To  prevent  the  appearance  of  haste  in  the  proceeding,  the 
presbytery  adjourned  for  a  fortnight,  and  then  they  were  unani- 
mous in  their  dissent.  The  rejected  minister — whose  appoint* 
^ent  was  illegally  resisted — appealed  to  the  synod  of  Pertb 
and  Stirling,  and  subsequently  to  the  General  Assembly  of 
1835.  Failing  to  obtain  his  object,  the  minister  and  his  patron 
at  length  resolved  to  prosecute  the  presbytery  before  the  civil 
tribunals,  and  an  action  was  commenced  in  the  Court  of 
Session,  in  which  the  court  was  prayed  to  pronounce  the  ejec- 
tion of  the  minister  illegal,  and  to  compel  the  presbytery  to 
take  him  upon  trial,  and,  if  found  qualified,  to  ordain  him  as  a 
minister  of  the  parish.  After  lengthy  pleadings,  the  judges,  by 
a  majority  of  eight  to  five,  decided  in  favour  of  the  minister  and 
his  patron,  and  declared  that  the  presbytery  had  '  acted  ille» 
gaily,  and  in  violation  of  their  duty.'  At  its  meeting  in  1S38, 
the  General  Assembly  instructed  its  legal  officer  to  appeal  to 
the  House  of  Lords  against  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
After  the  lapse  of  nearly  a  year,  the  judgment  of  that  august 
tribunal  was  pronounced  by  Lords  Brougham  and  Cottenham, 
dismissing  the  appeal,  and  confirming  the  decision  of  the  Court 
of  Session.  These  eminent  judges,  in  commenting  on  the  act 
pf  Queen  Anne,  by  which  patronage  had  been  restored,  decided 
that  the  sole  business  of  the  church,  in  judging  of  the  qualifica* 
tion  of  any  presentee,  was  to  inquire  into  ^  his  life,  liteiuture, 
and  manners ;'  so  that,  according  to  this  doctrine,  tlie  congre- 
gation, or  body  of  the  communicants,  were  deprived  of  uU 
influence  in  the  settlement  of  the  minister;  and  if  a  person 
were  presented  to  any  church  who  had  been  already  ordained, 
it  was  declared,  that  as  by  the  very  act  of  such  ordinauon,  the 
church  had  already  approved  him,  no  other  congregation  had 
liberty  either  to  question  his  suitability  or  to  reject  him.     * 

The  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  was  pronounced  in 
May,  1839,  and  the  General  Assembly  met  a  fortnight  after- 
wards, to  deliberate  on  the  policy  to  be  adopted,  and  on  the 
course  to  be  pursued  in  the  intricate  state  of  affairs.  The 
great  powers  of  Dr.  Chalmers  were  fully  equal  to  the  momen- 
tous crisis.  In  a  speech  of  three  hours'  duration,  he  exhorted 
that  conclave  to  remember  the  history  of  their  fathers,  who 
Buffered  cruel  persecution  rather  than  yield  that  which  con- 
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science  bade  them  maintain;  and  that  the  Great  Author  of 
Christianity  had  himself  taught,  that  His  kingdom  was  not 
dependant  either  on  the  smile  or  on  the  frown  of  the  world, 
but  that  the  church,  although  her  subsistence  came  from  th^ 
8tate,  was  bound  to  refuse  the  state  the  right  of  interference  in 
her  doctrine,  discipline,  and  forms  of  government.  He  con^ 
eluded  bj  moving  that  the  assembly  should  ^  regard  the  veto- 
law  as  abrogated,  and  proceed  as  if  it  had  never  passed  ;*  a 
resolution  which  was  adopted  by  a  large  majority.  Thus  begaii 
tliat  conflict  between  the  evangelical  party  in  the  church  and 
the  civil  power,  in  which  the  Scottish  establishment  was  to  be 
shaken  to  its  centre,  and  a  new  Christian  society  to  be  formed 
in  the  laud,  new  in  its  position,  in  its  principles,  and  in  its 
mode  of  action  also.  The  assembly  began  immediately  to  act 
upon  this  resolution,  by  sending  a  large  deputation  to  London, 
to  beseech  the  government  to  extricate  the  church  from  her 
painful  position  of  antagonism  to  the  civil  power.  Lord  MeU 
bourne  was  willing  to  receive  them,  only,  as  he  expressed  him* 
self  on  a  former  occasion,  *  he  hoped  that  d— — d  fellow 
Chalmers  was  not  one  of  them/  It  was  impossible  that  the 
government,  already  harassed  and  hampered  by  other  serious 
matters,  could  interfere  effectively  between  the  church  and  the 
law-courts.  The  question  in  dispute  had  not  as  yet  been  suffi-* 
ciently  discussed.  The  public  mind  was  not  keenly  sensible  of 
its  importance ;  and  the  government  saw  that  it  might  lead  to 
such  momentous  issues,  that  it  involved  not  merely  the  peace 
and  safety  of  the  Scottish  church,  but  the  very  existence  of  all 
religious  establishments  whatsoever.  The  question  became 
still  more  complicated,  and  the  attitude  of  the  church  more  and 
more  determined  in  her  opposition,  by  events  which  speedily 
followed  this  abortive  negotiation.  In  1837,  a  minister  was 
presented  to  the  vacant  parish  of  Mamoch,  which^  contained 
2800  inhabitants,  of  whom  300  were  qualified  to  vote  for  or 
against  the  presentee.  Only  one  individual,  and  he  an  inn- 
keeper, signed  ^  the  call'  to  the  minister ;  and  the  presbytery 
refused  to  proceed  with  his  settlement.  The  rejected  minister 
at  once  sought  the  aid  of  the  law-courts,  whose  decision,  as  in 
the  former  instance,  was  in  his  favour.  Parliament,  in  the 
meantime,  had  re-assembled,  and  in  February,  1840,  a  deputa* 
tion  from  the  General  Assembly  once  more  came  to  London 
to  petition  the  aid  of  the  government.  The  whigs,who  probably 
speculated  in  turning  the  agitation  to  political  account,  faltered, 
and  postponed  the  production  of  a  measure  ;  and  the  disgusted 
deputation  besought  the  aid  of  the  tory  leaders,  with  whom 
they  and  their  constituents  had  much  more  in  common  than 
with  the  whig  cabinet.     Lord  Aberdeen  at  length  introduced  a 
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itieasure  into  the  House  of  Peers,  wbieb,  he  hoped,  would  meet 
the  views  of  the  majority  in  the  Assembly,  and  would  extinguish 
the  flame  of  discord  in  the  church.  This  measure,  although  it 
was  the  best  that  a  tory  advocate  of  establishments  could  frame, 
left  the  judgment  of  the  House  of  Lords  and  the  law  of  patro- 
nage, on  which  that  judgment  was  founded,  untouched  :  and  it 
was  altogether  unacceptable  to  the  petitioners. 

In  August,  1840,  the  chair  of  theology  in  the  University  of 
Glasgow  became  vacant,  and  his  friends  were  eager  that  Dr. 
Chalmers  should  become  a  candidate  for  the  office.  The 
election  rested  with  the  Senatus  Academicus ;  but  he  was  not 
a  favourite  with  the  illustrious  men  composing  that  body,  the 
greater  number  of  whom  were  opposed  to  the  non-intrusion 
agitation.  They  refused  to  appoint  him  ;  and  it  was  remarked 
at  the  time,  that  Sir  James  Graham,  the  then  Lord  Rector  of 
the  University,  and  who,  in  his  day,  has  played  many  parts, 
went  down  expressly  to  vote  against  the  venerable  philosopher 
whom  Paris  and  Oxford  had  delighted  to  honour. 

During  the  whole  of  1841,  the  conflict  continued  between  the 
church  and  the  civil  power — a  conflict  which  daily  increased  in 
earnest  bitterness ;  and  towards  the  close  of  that  year,  it  began 
to  be  whispered  that  a  disruption  would  ensue,  if  the  govern- 
ment could  not  propose  a  satisfactory  settlement  of  the  question 
in  dispute.  In  the  May  of  the  following  year,  at  the  session  of 
the  Assembly,  a  proposition  was  brought  forward  by  Dr.  Cun- 
ningham, and  supported  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  that  patronage  ought 
to  be  abolished.  This  resolution  was  carried  by  a  very  large 
majority ;  and  thus  another  mighty  link  between  the  evangelical 
portion  of  the  church  and  the  state  was  broken,  and  that  for 
ever.  In  June,  the  premier.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  informed  the 
House  of  Commons,  that,  after  mature  deliberation,  the  govern- 
ment had  abandoned  all  hope  of  settling  the  question  in  a  satis- 
factory manner ;  and  the  evangelical  party  held  a  solemn  con- 
vocation in  the  following  winter,  in  Edinburgh,  to  deliberate  on 
the  proper  course  to  be  pursued,  and  which  all  were  convinced 
would  be  final.  Four  hundred  and  fifty  ministers  assembled, 
of  whom  427  concurred  in  the  resolutions  passed  at  that  meet- 
ing, and  which  were  forwarded  to  the  government.  In  these 
the  subscribers  committed  themselves  to  a  *  relinquishment  of 
the  temporalities  of  the  church,  if  they  were  not  permitted  to 
hold  them  but  on  the  condition  of  being  subjected  to  the  civil 
courts  in  things  spiritual.'  The  government,  in  replying,  de- 
clined to  frame  any  measure  to  meet  this  proposal ;  and  it  was 
clear  that  the  non-intrusionists  had  no  choice  but  to  relinquish 
their  parishes,  and  to  form  themselves  into  a  distinct  religious 
socie^.     We  know  not  what  other  reply  the  government,  bound 
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as  they  were  to  maintain  in  all  its  integrity  the  principle  of 
an  establishment,  could  have  made  to  this  memoriaL  We  are 
yery  decidedly  and  strongly  of  opinion,  that  the  demand  of  the 
non-intrusion  party  was  utterly  unwarrantable ;  and,  in  direot 
contradiction  to  the  first  and  soondest  principles  of  political 
morality.  So  long  as  these  clergymen  receiyea  the  sustenance 
of  the  state,  they  were,  and  ought  to  be,  under  the  control  of 
the  state.  Nobody  in  the  stateocommunity  would  be  so  dange- 
rous, so  offensiyely  opposed  to  judicious  and  salutary  reforms, 
as  a  religious  corporation  nourished  by  the  state,  but  at  die  same 
time,  independent  of  that  which  supported  iL  Such  a  society 
would  be  an  imperhtm  in  imperial  prejudiced,  bigoted,  contu- 
macious, and  a  perpetual  thorn  in  the  side  of  the  ruling  powen . 
The  claim  of  the  non-intmsionists  was  utterly  unprecedented ; 
and  the  bold  determination  with  which  they  pressed  it  upon 
the  government,  caused  them  to  be  regarded  in  a  very  unfavour- 
able li^t  by  the  greater  portion  of  the  empire.  The  claim  was 
quite  incompatible  with  the  retention  of  the  state-endowment ; 
and  had  wiser  counsels  prevailed,  so  ill-judged  and  impolitic  a 
missive  would  not  have  been  obtruded  upon  the  government 
It  is  within  the  range  of  probability  that  the  non-intrusionist 
leaders  hoped,  that  the  threat  of  relinquishing  the  temporalities 
of  the  church  would  frighten  the  cabinet  into  a  partial  acqui- 
escence with  their  demand  ;  but  they  misjudged  the  temper  and 
quality  of  the  toiy  ministry. 

The  reply  of  the  government  to  this  memorial  decided  the 
non-intrusionist  clergy  to  withdraw  from  their  connexion  with 
the  state.  Indeed,  after  the  rejection  of  the  memorial,  no 
other  course  was  open  to  them.  They  had  drawn  the  sword, 
and  the  government  compelled  them  to  throw  away  the  scab- 
bard ;  but  we  fear,  after  a  very  careful  consideration  of  the 
question,  that  necessity  chiefly  decided  them  on  the  ultimate 
step.  The  18th  of  May  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  con- 
vening of  the  General  Assembly  in  St.  Andrew's  church  in 
Edinburgh,  and  as  it  had  been  for  some  time  rumoured  that 
the  disruption  would  take  place  on  that  day,  vast  crowds  of 
strangers  poured  into  the  city,  and  the  ordinary  business  was 
for  the  time  almost  entirely  suspended.  After  the  ceremonies 
of  the  day  had  been  opened  in  the  usual  manner.  Dr.  Welsh, 
the  moderator,  rose  to  protest  against  any  further  proceedings, 
for  the  reason  that  there  had  been  an  infringement  upon  the 
rights  of  the  church,  and  that,  accordingly,  he  and  they  who 
were  with  him  in  opinion  would  withdraw  to  a  separate  place 
of  meeting.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  Dr.  Hauna  not  to  quote 
bis  admirable  narrative  of  this  eventful  congress : — 

*  Having  finished  the  reading  of  this  protest,  Dr.  Welsh  laid  it  upon 
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the  table,  turaed  and  bowed  respectfully  to  the  commissioner,  left  the 
chair,  and  proceeded  along  the  aisle  to  the  door  of  the  church.  3)r, 
Chalmers  had  been  standing  immediately  on  his  left.  He  looked  vacant 
and  abstracted  wliile  the  protest  was  being  read  ;  but  Dr.  Welsh's  move- 
ment awakened  him  from  the  reverie.  Seizing  eagerly  upon  his  hat,  he 
hurried  after  him  with  all  the  air  of  one  impatient  to  be  gone.  IVIr.  Camp- 
bell of  Monzie,  Dr.  Gordon,  Dr.  Macdonald,  and  Dr.  IVIacfarlan  followed 
him.  The  effect  upon  the  audience  was  overwhelming.  At  first  a  cheer 
burst  from  the  galleries,  but  it  was  almost  instantly  and  spontaneously 
restrained.  It  was  felt  by  all  to  be  an  expression  of  feeling  unsuited  to 
the  occasion  ;  it  was  checked  in  many  cases  by  an  emotion  too  deep  for 
any  other  utterance  than  the  fall  of  sad  and  silent  tears.  The  whole 
audience  was  now  gazing  in  stillness  upon  the  scene.  Man  after  man,  row 
after  row,  moved  on  along  the  aisle,  till  the  benches  on  the  left,  lately  so 
crowded,  showed  scarce  an  occupant.  More  than  four  hundred  ministers, 
and  a  still  larger  number  of  elders,  had  withdrawn.  A  vast  multitude  of 
people  stood  congregated  in  George's-street,  crowding  in  upon  the  church 
doors.  When  the  deed  was  done  within,  the  intimation  of  it  passed 
like  lightning  through  the  mass  without ;  and  when  the  forms  of 
their  most  venerated  clergymen  were  seen  emerging  from  the  church,  a 
loud  and  irrepressible  cheer  burst  from  their  lips,  and  echoed  through 
the  now  half-empty  assembly  hall.  There  was  no  design  on  the  part  of 
the  clergymen  to  form  into  a  procession,  but  they  were  forced  to  it  by  the 
naiTowness  of  the  lane  opened  for  their  egress  through  the  heart  of  the 
crowd.  Falling  into  line,  and  walking  three  abreast,  they  formed  into  a 
column  which  extended  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  and  more.  As  they 
moved  along  to  the  new  hall  prepared  for  their  reception,  very  different 
feelings  prevailed  among  the  numberless  spectators  who  lined  the  streets, 
and  thronged  each  window,  and  door,  and  balcony,  on  either  side.  Some 
gazed  in  stupid  wonder  ;  the  majority  looked  on  in  silent  admiration.  A 
few  were  seen  to  smile,  as  if  iu  mockeiy ;  while  here  and  there,  as  the 
child  or  wife  of  some  out-goiu":  minister  cau«:ht  sight  of  a  husband's  or 
a  father  s  form  accomplishing  an  act  which  was  to  leave  his  family  home- 
less and  unprovided,  warm  tear-drops  formed,  which,  as  if  half  ashamed 
of  them,  the  hand  of  faith  was  in  haste  to  wipe  away.  There  were  judges 
of  the  Court  of  Session  there,  who  had  placed  themselves  where  they  could 
be  unseen  observers  of  what  took  place,  who  must  have  felt  perplexed,  it 
may  be  shuddered,  when  they  saw  realized  before  their  eyes  the  fruits  of 
their  decisions.  Elsewhere  in  the  city,  Lord  Jeffrey  was  sitting  readjng 
in  his  quiet  room,  when  one  burst  in  upon  him,  saying,  "  Well,  what  do 
you  think  of  it;  more  than  four  hundred  of  them  are  actually  out?"  The 
book  was  flung  aside,  and  springing  to  his  feet,  Lord  JeflFi*ey  exclaimed, 
"I'm  proud  of  my  country ;  there  is  not  another  country  upon  earth 
where  such  a  deed  could  have  been  done.'  " — pp.  33 S,  339. 

Dr.  Hanna  throws  all  the  blame  of  this  disruption  on  the 
British  government.  He  views  it  as  a  great  calamity,  altbongli 
he  regards  the  disruption  as  the  necessary  carrying  out  of  a 
princij)le  conscientiously  maintained ;  and  the  conclusion  is 
not  in  harmony  with  the  premises.     lie  seems  still  to  long 
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for  the  comfortable  manses  and  the  venerable  khks  of  the 
establishment;  and  altogether  confirms  us  in  the  opinion 
vfe  have  long  held,  that  he  and  his  470  seceding  brethren 
would  gladly  resume  again  the  state-emolument^  if  they  could 
receive  it  on  their  own  terms.  The  demand  of  these  gentlemen 
upon  the  government  was  unprecedented,  contrary  to  political 
morality,  and  indeed  indecent.  The  government,  pledged  by 
their  very  office  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  establishment, 
could  not  but  refuse  to  allow  the  nonconformists  to  dictate  to 
the  state  the  terms  on  which  they  would  consent  to  accept  its 
support.  The  Free  Church  holds  voluntaryism  in  positive 
disfavour,  although  she  is  entirely  indebted  for  her  present 
position  to  that  decried  pdnciple.  She  remembers  with  regret  the 
days  when  she  reclined  on  the  silken  couch  of  the  state,  and 
casts  ^  a  longing,  lingering  look  behind'  on  the  parted  endow- 
ments. By  the  latest  accounts,  it  would  appear  that  her 
finances  are  not  so  prosperous  as  they  were.  Probably,  had 
she  more  faith  in  that  voluntaryism  which  hitherto  has  sustained 
her,  the  evil  alluded  to  would  speedily  disappear. 

The  non-intrusion  secession  contrasts  unfavourably  with  that 
other  great  event  in  the  history  of  our  country — the  withdrawal  of 
the  two  tliousand  English  nonconformists,  compelled  to  aban- 
don their  churches  by  the  tyranny  of  the  remorseless  Stuart. 
In  the  former  case  the  seoeders  had  friends  in  almost  every 
parish  in  Scotland ;  vast  sums  of  money,  it  was  known,  would 
speedily  be  collected  for  them  ;  persecution  in  any  violent 
form  was  rendered  impossible  by  the  spirit  of  the  age ;  and 
they  had  the  sympathy  of  all  those  to  whom  liberty  is  dear 
as  life,  not  merely  that  which  belongs  to  man  as  a  citizen, 
but  that  which  to  the  enlightened  and  the  devout  is  of  far 
higher  moment — ^freedom  to  worship  God.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  English  nonconformists,  everything  which  man  regards  as 
of  the  greatest  worth  was  unhesitatingly  relinquished.  Those 
illustrious  men  did  not  chaffer  with  the  government  of  the  day 
as  to  the  terms  on  which  they  would  receive  its  support  They 
did  not  for  a  moment  calculate  the  results.  The  red  hand  of 
the  persecutor  was  against  them ;  they  were  expelled  from 
pulpit  and  hearth ;  banned  and  watched  by  a  cmel  government ; 
abhorred  by  the  national  clergy ;  and  driven  out  from  ease  and 
plenty  With  none  to  help  them  but  their  God,  and  with  no  thist 
but  in  His^mighty  arm.  If  the  two  can  for  a  moment  be  com- 
pared, certainly  caution  and  deliberation  are  distinctive  of  the 
Scotch,  but  majestic  integrity  and  heroism  are  as  a  crown  of 
unfading  glory  to  the  English  seceders. 

None  perhaps  of  the  Free  Church  clergy  had  made  greater 
sacrifices  by  the  withdrawal  than  Dr.  Chalmers ;  and  he  had 
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certainly  all  along  been  the  chief  agent  in  maintaining  the 
agitation,  and  in  eflTeeting  the  secession.     He  converted  his 
house  at  Morningside  into  a  church,  and  there  ^  the  old  man 
eloquent*  weekly  taught  to  crowded  congregations  the  truths  of 
Christianity.      In  his  yovth  and  Tigorons   manhood  he  had 
laboured  for  the  establishment ;  and  now  that  he  was  exiled 
from  the  beloved  kirks  in  which  he  had  often  unloosed  the  tor- 
rent flow  of  his  eloquence,  he  resolved  to  give  what  remained 
to  him  of  mental  and  bodily  vigour  to  advance  and  strengthen 
the  Free  Church.      By  his  counsels  the  general  sustentation 
fund  was  established — a  wise  and  politic  provision ;  and  before 
the  close   of  1844,  he  had   the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
£300,000  had  been  contributed  to  it     Immediately  after  the 
disruption,  Dr.  Chalmers  resigned  his  chair  in  the  university 
of  Edinburgh;  and  accepted  the  office  of  Principal  and  pri- 
marius  professor  in  the  proposed  Free  Church  college.     Thus 
employed  in  pursuing  his  *  Daily  Scripture  Readings,'  in  occa- 
sionally contributing  to  the  *  North  British  Review,'  and  in 
many  labours  of  the  noblest  philanthropy,  the  holy  and  beloved 
pastor,  the  illustrious  and  venerated  philosopher,  fulfilled  the 
mission  to  which  his  Maker  had  called  him,  and  for  which  he 
had  received  the  noblest  endowments ;  working  *  while  it  was 
day ;'  and  then  passing  away,  in  the  mellow  glow  of  his  life's 
evening,  to  that  higher  existence,  which  is  the  goal  of  faith 
and  virtue,  and  to  *  the  abodes  where  the  eternal  are.'     On  the 
Sabbath,  May  30th,  1847,  he  felt  an  unusual  feebleness;  but 
recovering  himself,  he  retired  to  his  chamber  in  the  evening, 
'  in  his  most  happy  mood.'     On  the  morrow  he  rose  not  at  the 
usual  hour.     His  family  entered  the  room,  but  received  no 
reply  to  their  inquiries.     The  kindly  voice  was  hushed ;  and, 
on  opening  the  window-shutters,  they  let  in  the  gladsome  light 
of  spring  upon  all  that  was  mortal  of  Thomas  Chalmers.    They 
found  him  seated  on  the  bedside ;  his  head  resting  on  the  pillow ; 
and  his  countenance  expressing  a  fixed  and  majestic  repose. 
The  destroyer  had  released  the  ready  spirit  without  inflicting 
probably  any  pain.     Thus  calmly  he  passed  away  into  the 
presence  of  Him  who  *  giveth  His  beloved  rest' 

And  here  we  must  take  leave  of  these  instructive  and  interest- 
ing volumes.  We  differ  in  many  important  matters  from  their 
author ;  but  we  heartily  congratulate  him  on  having  concluded 
his  lengthy  but  admirable  memoir,  which  will  rank  highly 
among  British  biographical  works. 
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Aet.  IV. — Nicaragua;  iU  Feopie,  Semery^  MoammemU^  and  He  propamd 
InUr-ccetmie  Carnal.  By  £.  6.  Squier.  late  charg^  d'Affiunt  of 
tlie  United  States  to  the  Republics  of  Central  Amcaifla.  Loadon : 
Lougman  and  Co.     %  vols.  8yo. 

Amono  the  striking  conseqaencea  of  the  recent  diacoveiy  of 
two  regions  of  gold  at  extreme  points  of  the  globe,  under  the 
rule  respectively  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  not  the 
least  important  is,  the  improvement  of  our  joint  relations  in 
tliat  part  of  Central  America  which  is  described  in  Mr.  Squier's 
volumes.  The  gold  of  California  not  long  ago  led  the  govern- 
ment of  Washington  to  look  seriously  into  the  condition  of 
the  countries  through  which  its  citizens  throng  in  search  of 
treasure  \  and  that  new  interest  concurring  with  our  ancient 
commercial  connexions  in  Central  America, and  with  our  general 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  its  inhabitants,  an  amicable  diplo- 
matic arrangement  was  entered  into  in  order  to  check  ambitious 
views  on  both  sides.  The  treaty  of  Washington,  of  1850, 
pledges  the  United  States  and  ourselves  to  abstain  from  all 
territorial  acquisition  in  Central  Americ4;  and  that  treaty  also 
encourages  all  land  and  water  passages  between  the  Adantio 
and  Pacific.  At  first  the  Amencans  took  the  lead  in  the  con- 
struction of  such  passages,  after  they  had  been  speculated  on 
for  three  centuries.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Squier  was  sent,  not 
only  to  promote  friendly  intercourse  between  the  republic  of 
Nicaragua  and  the  United  States,  and  to  assist  the  liberal 
cause  against  unjust  attacks,  but  also  to  support  the  con- 
struction of  the  inter-oceanic  canal  in  Nicaragua  by  certain 
citizens  of  tlie  United  States — a  mission  which,  conducted  with 
somewhat  overheated  zeal,  must  be  admitted  to  have  contri- 
buted to  satisfactory  results.  We  have  since  given  up  certain 
offensive  pretensions  rashly  sanctioned  at  home,  and  our 
reasonable  claims  in  Central  America  are  respected.  The 
absurd  taunts,  therefore,  of  Mr.  Squier,  against  all  the  aristo- 
cracies and  monarchies  of  the  world,  and  against  the  Britishers 
as  their  mainstays,  may  be  borne  with  composure,  since  the 
good  sense  of  his  own  government  has  directed  its  intervention 
in  the  affairs  of  Centred  America  to  much  more  useful  objects 
than  the  total  exclusion  of  the  powers  of  the  old  world  firom 
the  affairs  of  the  new. 

Pending  these  proceedings,  which  took  place  when  all  ihe 
passages  by  the  Isthmus  seemed  comparatively  less  useful  to 
England  than  to  the  United  States,  the  gold  of  Australia  is 
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revealed  at  a  most  propitious  moment,  by  one  of  those  myste-* 
nous  incidents  in  human  affairs  which,  without  presumption^ 
may  be  called  providential.  This  event,  however,  suddenly 
furnishes  us  with  a  powerful  interest  in  the  shortest  and  safest 
way  across  the  Isthmus,  and  so  renders  an  enlightened  account 
of  any  portion  of  it  acceptable. 

These  volumes  treat  ably  of  the  condition  of  Nicaragua,  one 
of  the  republics  of  Central  America ;  of  its  lakes  ;  its  gigantic 
volcanoes ;  its  sugar,  cotton,  cocoa,  coffee,  indigo,  rice,  and 
grain ;  its  numerous  cattle,  and  precious  metals ;  its  sulphur, 
and  other  valuable  minerals ;  its  population  of  25,000  whites, 
of  Spanish  origin,  15,000  negroes,  80,000  pure  Indians,  and 
130,000  mixed  people,  and  an  occasional  group  of  foreign 
settlers,  planters  and  merchants,  from  all  civilized  nations,  with 
the  late  addition  of  many  citizens  of  the  United  States,  coming 
to  and  fro  upon  Californian  expeditions,  or  engaged  upon  the 
canal  between  the  two  oceans.  To  these  details,  along  with 
curious  archaeological  disquisitions  and  drawings,  Mr.  Sqiiier 
adds  a  full  account  of  the  proposed  canal.  His  title-page,  with 
reason,  includes  ^  scenery'  in  the  list  of  topics ;  and  his  book  is 
crowded  with  the  glories  of  nature,  waters,  mountains,  and 
forests ;  and  with  many  a  picture  of  the  rich  results  of  man^s 
industry  in  a  soil  of  surpassing  fertility,  which  even  civil  con-> 
Tulsions  cannot  reduce  to  barrenness.  The  narrative  on  these 
heads  is  for  the  most  part  in  good  taste,  and  altogether  free 
from  the  disagreeable  polemics  which  deform  the  work  when- 
ever the  British  name  is  mentioned.  In  proportion,  too,  as 
Mr.  Squier  would  lower  that  name,  he  would  somewhat  ludi* 
crously  elevate  his  own  *  great  republic,  to  which  has  fallen 
the  dominion  of  the  new  world,  a,na  will  fall  the  control  of  th^ 
oldr 

In  this  vain-glorious  spirit  he  rejoices  that  the  fortune  of 
war  ^  should  have  planted  his  country's  eagles  on  the  Pacific, 
whilst  its  giant  steamers  sweep  in  the  trade  of  Europe  on  the 
one  hand,  and  bring  the  treasures  of  Asia  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Sacramento  with  the  other.  Thus,  to  gird  the  world  as  ^vith  a 
hoop,  and  pass  a  current  of  American  republicanism  over  the 
earth,  vivifying  dead  nations,  and  emancipating  mankind,  are 
but  small  things  to  the  Americans,  whose  individual  superiority 
among  races  of  lesser  vitality,  invites  and  enables  them  to 
aspire  to  commercial  and  national  pre-eminence !' 

He  often  descends  to  a  lower  key,  and  talks  as  volubly  of 
*  niggers'  and  *  darkies,'  as  if  his  volumes  were  printed  for 
exclusive  reading  by  the  most  prejudiced  slave-owners  in  the 
United  States.  Instead  of  expressing  satisfaction  at  the 
frequent  proofs   he   adduces   of  the   moral   elevation  of  the 
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coloured  people,  who  form  nine-tenths  of  the  state  he  was 
accredited  to,  and  in  whose  fortunes  he  professes  to  take  the 
deepest  interest,  he  insolently  speaks  of  an  Indian  student,  as 
*  a  young  darkey  qualifying  himself  for  the  church.* 

The  inconsistency  of  this  language  is  the  more  striking,  as 
Mr.  Squier  candidly  tells  his  reader,  that  the  better  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  various  aboriginal  families  of  America,  the 
higher  position  he  was  disposed  to  award  them,  and  the  less 
he  was  inclined  to  assent  to  the  relative  rank  assigned  them  by 
systematic  writers.  *  Those  of  Central  America,'  he  insists, 
'  are  capable  of  high  improvement,  and  have  a  facility  of 
assimilation,  or  adaptation.  They  constitute,  when  favourably 
situated,  the  best  class  of  citizens ;  and  would  anywhere  make 
what  in  Europe  is  called  a  good  rural,  or  working  population. 
I  have  found  some  really  comprehensive  minds  among  them— • 
men  of  quick  and  acute  apprehension,  and  of  great  decision 
and  energy  of  character.' 

The  topic  will  be  enlarged  upon  with  advantage  at  a  moment 
when  the  fate  of  vast  masses  of  human  beings  is  trembling  in 
the  balance  in  every  quarter  of  the  earth,  where  Christian 
settlers  are  in  conflict  with  the  aborigines  of  the  soil ;  and 
when  a  natural  inferiority  in  the  victims,  is  eagerly  assumed 
by  sciolists  in  order  to  excuse  the  cruelties  inflicted  by  their 
oppressors.  The  fact  of  the  frequent  disappearance  of  bar- 
barous tribes  where  civilized  men  spread,  is  seized  upon  as 
proof,  that  providence  meant  the  latter  to  supersede  the  former 
upon  earth ;  whereas,  that  common  experience  is,  beyond  all 
denial,  subject  to  exceptions,  quite  strong  enough  to  destroy 
it  as  an  inevitable  rule.  On  this  head,  a  better  witness  for  the 
aborigines  could  not  be  found  than  the  American  envoy,  who, 
against  early  prejudice,  honestly  records  a  deliberate  judgment 
in  their  favour.  A  body  of  civilized  Indians  presented  to  him  a 
formal  address  of  compliment  in  their  own  and  the  Spanish 
languages.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  speech,  *  far  above  the 
average,  both  in  style  and  sentiment,  and  altogether  a  favour- 
able specimen  of  Indian  eloquence.'  The  delegates  were 
anxious  to  know  about  the  Indian  population  of  the  United 
States.  On  that  subject  Mr.  Squier  says — and  it  will  not  be 
doubted  that  be  says  sincerely — that  *  he  blushed  to  be  ashamed 
to  tell  them  the  truth.' 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  importance  of  this  testi- 
mony to  the  social  capacity  of  a  race  which  still  numbers  more 
than  sixteen  millions  in  North,  Central,  and  South  America,  and 
against  which  there  is  going  on  in  North  America  a  war  of 
extermination  for  want  of  an  efficient  police  in  the  United  States^ 
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^^l^ich  Mr.  Squier  ci^ls  the  '  natural  Ittad  of  the  great 
famiiy.^  The  humane  Tindication  of  that  noble  title  would  do 
tj^e  United  S^tes  infinite  honour ;  and  Mr.  Squier  justly  feels 
that  by  far  the  most  interesting  objects  of  observation  in  this 
regipd  of  wonders  are  the  members  of  the  family y  whom  a  revo- 
lution from  colonial  subjection  to  Spain  has  raised  to  indep^- 
denoe^  and  whom  philanthropy  has  relieved  not  only  from  a 
oprrupting  slavery,  but  the  more  corrupting  prejudice  of  colour. 
The  fact  which  he  establishes  of  this  mixed  population  exhibit- 
ing elevation  of  character  as  well  as  elevation  of  condition, 
should  inspire  the  statesmen  of  Washington  and  New  York 
with  other  thoughts  than  those  which  suggest  their  awn  innate 
superiority  to  their  neighbours  of  the  forest  and  the  tropics.  This 
example  settles  a  great  question,  proving  that  the  coloured  race 
when  in  communion  with  white  men,  do  not  necessarily 
sink,  nor  white  men  become  degraded  by  equal  communication 
with  coloured  people.  Their  peaceful  union  is  thus  not  only 
possible,  but  mutually  beneficial. 

*  Everywhere  in  Nicaragua,'  says  Mr.  Squier,  '  tbe  Indian  and  mixed 
population  greatly  predominates,  and  the  pare  whites  constitnte  scarcely 
one-tenth  of  the  whole  number.  In  respect  c^  physique,  leamttg  eoUmr 
^  of  tike  question^  there  are  probably  no  handsomer  men  in  the  worid 
than  some  of  the  Sambos,  or  offspring  of  Indian  and  Negro  parents.  It 
should  be  observed,  that  the  negroes  of  Nicaragua  differ  very  widely  ia 
appearance  from  those  of  the  central  states.  They  must  have  been  derived 
from  an  entirely  different  portion  of  Africa.  They  have,  in  general, 
aquiline  noses,  small  mouths,  and  thin  lips.  In  fact,  with  the  exception 
of  the  crisp  hair  and  dark  skin,  they  have  few  of  the  features  which,  with 
us,  are  regarded  as  peculiar  and  universal  in  the  Negro  race.  The  fusion 
between  all  portions  of  the  population  of  Nicaragua  has  been  so  complete, 
that  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  races,  distinctions  of  caste  are  hardly 
recognised.  The  whites,  in  their  social  intercourse,  maintain  a  certain 
degree  of  exclusion ;  but,  in  all  other  relations,  the  completest  equaUty 
prevails.  This  would  not  probably  be  the  case  if  the  wliite  population  was 
proportionally  greater,  and  possessed  the  physical  power  to  keep  up  the 
dist'mctiois  which  naturally  separate  the  superior  and  inferior  families  qf 
men.  With  a  full  consciousness  of  their  numerical  inferiority,  their  poliqr 
is  plainly  that  of  concession ;  and  however  repugnant  it  may  have  been 
originally  to  their  pride,  it  has  now  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of 
course,  and  is  submitted  to  with  a  good  grace.' 

To  the  laws  of  old  Spain,  and  the  benevolent  zeal  of  the 
BomishecclesiasticSyis  due  much  of  the  prosperity  of  the  coloured 
inhabitants  of  Central  America.  The  richer  classes  of  purer 
Spanish  descent,  who  take  the  lead  in  society,  are  rewarded  for 
their  patriotic  and  humane  sentiments  by  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity giving  them  its  voluntary  respect.  These  richer  classes 
have  long  extensively  allied  themselves  in  marriage  with  the 
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representatiTes  of  the  ancient  Indian  cbiefs.  It  was  the  afieo^^ 
tien  of  the  aborigines  of  Mexico  for  a  daughter  of  the  house  of 
Monteznma,  wife  to  a  Spanish  Ticeroy^that  150  years  ago  almoil 
led  to  the  independence  of  that  pronnee^  and  to  its  severance 
from  Spain.  Of  late  years,  the  revolution  has  introduced  far 
wider  elements  of  change  in  regard  to  the  coloured  people  of  aH 
races.  The  way  in  which  personal  merit  is  breaking  up  the  old 
exclusiveness  of  rank  in  this  country  may  be  inferred  from 
anecdotes  told  by  Mr.  Squier.  Speaking  of  the  regular  troops^ 
whom  he  saw  reviewed,  he  says  : — *  These  veterans,  wh6 
were  almost  entirely  true  Indians,  seemed  as  impassible  as  men 
of  bronze.  Upon  the  simplest  fare,  they  will  march  forty  or 
fifty  miles  a  day,  through  a  country  where  an  equal  European 
or  American  force  would  not  average  ten.  Among  the  officer* 
of  the  generaFs  staff  I  observed  a  full-blooded  negro.  He 
distinguished  himself  by  his  bravery  and  fidelity,  and  was  pro« 
moted  in  consequence.' 

The  condition  of  the  church  in  Central  America  is  also  under* 
going  a  great  change.  Mr.  Squier  bears  strong  testimony  tO 
^e  personal  respectability  of  the  priests  of  Nicaragua,  who 
still  exercise  considerable  influence  over  the  people.  Although 
not  highly  educated,  they  are  amongst  the  most  actiye  pro^t 
meters  of  general  improvement.  As  a  body,  they  at  first 
opposed  the  revolution ;  but,  having  lost  much  of  their  power 
by  its  success,  they  have  since  adopted  its  spirit,  which  has 
severed  them  widely  from  European  influence,  and  especially 
from  Rome.  The  right  of  appointing  to  ecclesiastical  diginities  is 
vested  in  the  civil  power,  ana  the  marriage  of  priests  is  legalised. 
With  some  slight  exceptions,  the  monasteries  and  convents  are 
suppressed.  Nevertheless,  not  only  does  much  of  the  Roman 
superstition  remain,  as  Mr.  Squier  remarks  in  his  account  o| 
the  strange  public  penitences  he  witnessed,  in  which  '  blood 
was  drawn  from  the  quivering  flesh,'  but  it  is  clear  that  mora 
ancient  observances  have  descended  to  numerous  Indians 
from  their  heathen  ancestors  before  the  arrival  of  Columbus: 
One  consequence  of  this  change  of  religious  principles  is,  that 
Protestants  are  now  tolerated  in  the  country,  and  it  is  probabl# 
that  missionaries  from  the  United  States  and  from  England  will 
speedily  seek  a  new  field  in  these  regions,  and  improve  on  the 
labours  of  Mr.  Crowe,  a  Baptist,  lately  returned  from  thispeoplew 

•  We  were  absorbed,'  Mr.  Squier  relates,  on  one  occasion,  'in  contem- 
plating the  varied  beauties  of  the  landscape,  when  the  bells  of  the  iatj[ 
struck  the  hour  of  prayer.  In  an  instant  every  voice  was  bushed ;  tw 
horseman  remed  in  his  steed ;  the  rope  dropped  from  tba  hands  of  the 
sailor;  the  sentinel  on  the  fort  stopped  short  in  his  round;  even  ths 
water-jars  by  the  sides  of  the  lake  were  left  half-filled,  while  every  hal 
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was  removed,  and  every  lip  closed  in  prayer.  The  very  wa?e8  seemed  to 
break  more  gently  on  the  shore  in  harmony  with  the  vibrations  of  tke 
distant  bells,  while  the  subdaed  hum  of  reverential  voices  filled  the  pauses 
between.  There  was  something  almost  magical  in  this  sudden  hush  of 
the  multitude,  and  its  apparently  entire  absorption  in  devotion,  which 
could  not  fail  deeply  to  impress  the  stranger  witnessing  it  for  the  first 
time. 

'  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  l>ells  ceased  to  toll,  and  struck  up  the 
concluding  joyful  chime,  than  the  crowd  on  the  shore  resumed  its  life  aid 
gaiety,  while  we  put  spurs  to  our  horses,  and  dashed  through  the  midst 
on  our  return  to  the  city.' 

A  similar  scene  may  be  advantageously  copied  fix>m  a  ^it 
tx)  a  pure  Indian  town,  Chichigalpa,  with  a  population  of  three 
to  Ave  thousand  souls. 

'  It  was  just  sunset,'  says  Mr.  Squier,  '  when  we  entered  its  streets.  A 
heavy  thunder-storm  was  piling  up  its  black  volumes  behind  the  volcanoes 
in  the  east ;  and  the  calm  and  silence  that  precede  a  storm  rested  upon  tke 
plains.  The  winds  were  still ;  and  the  leaves  hung  motionless  on  the 
trees.  The  adult  inhabitants  seemed  to  sympathize  witii  the  scene,  and 
sat  silent  in  the  open  doorways.  But  the  children  were  as  playful  and 
noisy  as  usual ;  their  voices  rendered  doubly  distinct  and  almost  unna- 
tural in  the  pervading  quiet.  Suddenly  the  bell  of  prayer  strudc ;  the 
careless  voices  of  the.children  were  instantaneously  hushed,  and  wemechaai- 
oally  stopped  our  horses,  and  uncovered  our  heads.  A  low  murmur.. ef 
prayer  floated  forth  on  the  undulating  waves  of  sound  whidi  seemed  io 
subside  in  rills  around  us.  Again  the  bell  struck — again,  and  then,  when 
the  pulses  had  almost  ceased  to  beat,  that  the  straining  ear  might  catoh 
the  expiring  vibration,  rolled  in  the  muffled  sound  of  the  distant  thundar. 
It  came  down  from  the  mountains  with  the  majesty  of  an  ocean,  pouied 
along  their  trembling  sides. 

'  The  prayer,  that  never  fails  to  impress  the  most  careless  traveller  with 
a  feeling  of  reverential  awe,  was  but  one  element  in  this  grand  combina- 
tion of  the  solemn  and  the  sublime.' 

The  occupations  of  these  simple  people  are  generally  agri- 
cultural. They  were  almost  hidden  in  the  receases  of  lioh 
forests,  the  shade  of  which  is  as  indispensable  to  protect  some 
portions  of  their  produce,  as  to  shelter  themselves  from  a  burn- 
ing sun.  Their  lives  are  passed  in  singular  freedom  from  care ; 
and  in  gi*eat  abundance  although  with  smalkpossesaiona.  Xha 
richer  Spanish  proprietors  have  large  estates ;  and  Mr.  Sqaier^s 
visit  to  one  of  them  gives  an  agreeable  insight  into  the  nnnnayr 
meut  of  the  staple  produce — cacao — daily  becoming  more  aooept- 
able  to  us. 

'  I  had  arranged,'  he  says,  *  to  ride  to  the  cacao  estate,  called  ITalajiM, 
five  miles  from  Granada.     The  road  lay  through  an  unbroken  forest  of 
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thiok  overhanging  trees,  while  cactuses  and  flagrant-flowered  shrubs  fenced 
ia  the  path  with  a  wall  of  verdure ;  here  and  there  we  caught  glimpsed 
of  the  lake  through  the  trees,  and  at  intervals  narrow,  well-beaten  pathA 
branched  off  to  the  small  and  large  farms  scattered  over  the  country. 

'  After  riding  some  miles  we  came  to  open  fields,  and  passed  by  seve- 
ral fine  estates,  surrounded  by  ditches  and  cactus  hedges  in  full  bloom^ 
The  Mansion  was  there  ^vhich  we  came  to  visit.  The  proprietor  was  in 
town ;  but  we  were  received  with  the  greatest  civiUty  by  the  Mayor-domo. 
He  8ho\Yed  us  a  large  square  space  where  the  gpround  was  beaten  hard 
and  swept  dean,  in  which  the  nuts  were  spread  on  skins  to  dry,  before 
being  assorted,  one  by  one,  and  packed  in  skins. 

'  After  resting  a  while,  we  rode  through  a  long  grravelled  walk,  fenced  in^ 
and  arched  over,  by  magnificent  mango  trees,  golden  with  fruit,  and  through 
a  vista  of  orange  trees  beyond,  to  the  cacao  plantation.  It  resembled  a 
beautiful  park  of  hug^  trees  with  broad  walks  in  every  direction.  The 
cacao  tree  seldom  rises  higher  than  twenty  feet ;  its  leaves  are  long  and 
pointed,  somewhat  like  those  of  the  cherry,  but  much  longer ;  flowenk 
small,  of  a  pale  red.  They  are  surrounded  by  oval  pointed  pods,  grooved 
like  a  musk  melon,  although  smaller.  The  nuts  are  numerous,  some  pods 
having  fifty.  It  produces  two  crops  a  year;  but  it  is  never  witnout 
some  pods  on  it.  The  trees  are  planted  fourteen  feet  apart,  in  a  good 
soil.  It  is  peculiarly  necessary  to  defend  this  tree  from  the  scorching 
rays  of  the  sun,  and  at  the  same  time  sufficient  warmth  should  be  affordea 
ibr  vegetation.  This  is  done  by  shading  it  with  the  plantain  tree,  and 
the  erythrina.  As  the  cacao  advances  in  size,  the  plantain  is  cut  down ; 
the  erythrina,  or  coral  tree,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  called,  cacao  mudse^ 
mother  of  the  eacao,  having  attained  sufficient  height  to  protect  it  from 
the  sun.  It  begins  to  bear  at  seven  years  old,  comes  to  perfection  in  about 
fifteen  years,  and  lasts  forty  or  fifty  years.  The  coral  tree  gprows  to  sixty 
feet  high,  and  drops  its  leaves  at  the  end  of  March,  or  beginning  of 
April ;  and  then  is  covered  with  crimson  flowers,  shaped  like  a  scimitar. 

'  The  taste  for  chocolate  grows  with  its  use ;  and  hardly  any  personi 
resides  under  the  tropics  long  to  whom  it  does  not  become  a  necessity. 
One  man  is  able  to  take  care  of  a  thousand  trees,  and  harvest  their  crop. 
The  estate  is,  therefore,  more  valuable  than  those  of  sugar,  indigo,  oMofA, 
or  cochineal.  A  good  plantation  yields  1200  lbs.  to  100  trees.  At  the 
usual  market  rate  of  twenty-five  dollars  the  cwt.,  this  would  give  800 
dollars  per  annum  to  each  1000  trees  and  each  labourer.  The  piantatioa 
I  was  inspecting  contained  9500  trees,  valued  at  one  dollar  eacL* 

Cotton  is  spun  universally  by  the  Indian  women,  and  manu- 
fiactured  in  the  country  in  bright  colours. 

The  cheapest  raw  sugar  of  the  country  consumed  by  ihei 
natives  is  sold  at  three  farthings  a  pound^  a  £act  well  worth 
attention  in  reference  to  the  destiny  of  our  own  West  Indian 
islands,  and  also  to  the  slave  produce  of  Cuba  and  the  Bnudls. 
The  better  qualities  produced  by  refiinement  from  this  raw  sugar 
are  nearly  as  hard  and  as  white  as  the  refined  sugar  of  oonimeroej^ 
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ind  some  of  both  sorts  is  already  exported  to  Peru  and  Chiit. 
The  cane  is  of  native  American  origin,  and  more  productive  than 
the  Asiatic  cane  introduced  into  the  West  India  islands,  and 
the  soil  is  richer. 

But  this  new  element  of  commercial  prosperity  is  accompanied 
by  the  all-important  fact  that  free  labour  is  much  cheaper  in 
Central  America  than  in  the  West  Indies,  and  so  much  more 
economical  than  the  slave  labour  of  Cuba  and  Brazil,  that  the 
exportation  of  thousands  of  Indians  from  this  region  to  the  south 
in  i'ormer  days  was  a  too  tempting  source  of  profit.  The  extent 
of  country  in  Central  America  available  for  this  purpose  is 
enormous  ^  and  the  population,  already  above  2,000,000,  are  in* 
dustrious,  requiring  only  political  tranquillity  to  become  aotive 
producers.  With  order  secured  under  the  good  influence  of  the 
joint  protection  of  the  United  States  and  England,  in  which  the 
Concurrence  of  all  the  other  maritime  governments  is  invited, 
there  is  no  difficulty  in  the  production  of  this  cheap  sugar  being 
carried  on  so  successfully  in  this  region  as  in  a  few  years  to 
obtain  for  it  the  markets  of  Europe.  Great  staples  spring  up 
rapidly  under  favourable  circumstances.  The  wool  of  Australia 
and  South  Africa  is  of  our  own  days.  The  cofiee  of  Brazil  was 
a  novelty  not  long  ago.  Already  capitalists  in  the  West.  India 
islands  contemplate  a  three  or  four  months*  voyage  to  Australia 
tt>  escape  from  gradual  decay.  The  transference  of  their  ma- 
<)hinery  and  stock  to  the  rich  valleys  of  the  Isthmus  a  few  days* 
sail  off  is  an  easier  and  a  wiser  step. 

.  In  the  meantime  the  condition  of  the  West  India  islands  gives 
occasion  to  much  anxiety.  The  fall  in  the  price  of  this  great 
Qtaple  has  impoverished  many  proprietors,  more  especially  the 
owners  of  mortgaged  estates ;  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  a 
return  of  their  wealth.  But  the  change  is  incorrectly  attributed  to 
^leness  in  the  free  negroes.  The  quantity  of  sugar  made  in 
Jamaica,  for  example,  is  about  the  same  since  their  emancipar 
tion  as  before,  and  the  number  employed  in  field  labour  does 
not  materially  vary.  The  toark  done  by  them,  therefore,  is  not 
lessened ;  much,  however,  of  that  work  is  done  for  themsrires, 
and  their  physical  condition  is  generally  improved.  Nor  does 
it  appear  from  the  criminal  records  that  their  conduct  is  worse 
than  in  times  past  In  future,  without  doubt,  a  mixed  popula- 
tion of  little  freeholders  will  spring  up  there  in  the  place  of 
yast  fortunes,  'subject  to  be  lost  by  the  periodical  recurrence 
of  ^distress;'  and  the  more  profitable  produce  of  Central  Ame- 
rica must  hasten  this  change. 

Mr.  Squier  enters  largely  into  the  subject  of  the  inter-ooeanie 
passage  through  the  lake  of  Nicaragua ;  and  he  desoribes  its 
ports  and  line  with  care.     The  workis  have  been  carried  on  by 
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the  Amerioan  engineers  witii  gieat  spirit  tot  thoree  jears ;  and  it 
will  probably  succeed  for  small  vessels.  Whether  the  ships  that 
usually  navigate  the  Paeifio  cau  ever  take  that  way  is  donbtftiL 
The  channel  is  rocky,  and  too  hard  to.be  deepened  wiAoijft 
enormous  cost ;  the  rapids  are  frequent,  unoertain,  and  formid- 
able. Therefore,  although  the  summit  level  is  low,  the  length 
of  the  cuttings,  and  the  floods,  must  limit  the  undertaking  to 
the  smaller  class  of  steamers. 

Two  rivals  of  the  Nicaragua  passage  for  the  traatmission  of 
gold  and  Califomian  adventurers  are,  the  Tebuantepeo  line 
from  the  Oulf  of  Mexioo,  and  the  Panama  railway,  now  neaf 
its  completion,  and  both  imdertaken  by  enterprLnng  citiiens  of 
the  United  States.         * 

Two  cheap  lines  in  the  republic  of  Costa  Btca  seem  likely 
to  interfere  materially  with  the  profits  of  all  the  o&ers.  Tlhqr 
are  in  the  hands  of  French  and  English  parties;  and  extend 
to  colonizing  operations  in  fertile  districts.  '-''■''. 

Two  other  passages,  less  known  to  the  pabUo,  are  speon- 
lated  npon  with  gpreat  confidence  by  the  undertakers.  The  first 
of  these  lies  in  the  direction  Of  the  famoaa  SoDttish  eotony 
of  Darien  of  the  reign  of  William  IIL  it  is  undertaken 
by  Messrs.  Fox,  Henderson,  and  Brassey,  practical  men^ 
already  eminent  for  their  success  in  the  construction  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  and  odier  greatworks  in  Surope.*  Thoy 
have  obtained  the  authority  of  the  government  of  New 
Grenada  for  their  undertaking;  and  their  preliminary  sur- 
veys are  now  in  progress.  The  region  in  which  this  pas  • 
sage  is  to  be  constructed  lies  between  Point  Mosquitos,  a  few 
leagues  west  of  Port  Escoces,  and  another  point  a  few  leagues 
east  of  that  port  towards  the  Gulf  of  Darien  on  the  Atlantic; 
and  the  Bay  San  IVliguel  on  the  Paqfic^  where  two  rivers 
#all  into  that  bay.  This  psssage  is  to  be  constructed  tot 
the  largest  ships;  but  the  undertakers  seem  to  be  too  saag^qine 
in  their  expectations  of  success,  inasmuch  as  this  region  was 
familiar  to  those  who  frequented  it  in  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries,  and  the  £scilitie8  of  ilccess  now  rdied  iqpoa 
escaped  those  eager  explorers^ 

The  last  and  most  promising  line  is  up  the  rivers  Atrato  and 
Niapipi  to  Cupica  Bay  on  the  Pacific  The  evidence  is  strong 
in  all  respects  in  fiivor  of  this  line,  and  there  seems  to  ham 
long  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards  a  oonvietion  that  a 
«hip  passage  to  the  south  seas  could  be  found  in  ibis  direetioii. 
Down  to  a  recent  period,  the  Spanish  government  made  extra^ 
ordinary  sacrifices  to  prevent  such  a  passage  being  used ;  and 
tk  law  was  passed,  imposing  the  penidty  of  death  on  all  irtid 
should  attempt  it,  or  reveal  the  geography  of  the  Atrato  region 
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to  foreigners.     No  such  law  prevailed  respecting  anj  others 
lines  across  the  Isthmus. 

These  gigantic  enterprises,  ranging  in  point  of  cost  from 
£200,000,  to  c£8,000,000  sterling,  prove  that  Mr.  Squier  is 
correct  in  his  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  region  forming 
the  Isthmus  that  connects  North  and  South  America.  But  his 
error  is  a  capital  one  in  holding  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  be  the  only  foreigners  interested  in  the  prosperity 
of  that  region,  or  its  fittest  guardians.  When  his  countrymen, 
who  have  undertaken  ship-passages  and  railroads  there,  oame 
to  London  and  Paris  for  money  to  complete  their  works,  they 
practically  confuted  that  pretence  in  point  of  interest ;  as  the 
point  of  sympathy  and  feeling  was  settled  against  the  United 
States,  when  Mr.  Squier  could  not  venture  to  tell  his  Indian 
friends  in  Nicaragua  that  their  fellow  redmen  of  the  north 
are  in  the  course  of  rapid  extermination  by  white  people,  wluy 
perversely  refer  to  their  legal  equality,  or  protection,  and  as 
perversely  stamp  all  men  of  colour  with  the  brand  of  inferiority. 

On  our  part,  whilst  our  capital,  our  enterprise,  and  our 
science  are  stamping  Central  America  with  a  new  British  cha- 
racter, let  not  our  advancement  of  her  welfare  be  in  humiliating 
contrast  with  our  disregard  to  the  settled  rights  of  the  men 
of  every  race — who  have  equal  pretensions  to  our  respect  and' 
affection — ^in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Australia. 


Abt.  IV. — Manual  qf  tJte  Anatomy  and  Fhyaiology  of  the  Human  MintL 
By  the  Eev.  James  Carlile,  D.D.    London :  Hall  and  Co.     pp.  269.  < 

2.  Hutorical  Sketch  qf  Logic,  from  the  Earliest  Times  to  the  Present  Daf. 

By  Robert  Blakey.     London  :  Bailliere.     pp.  524. 

3.  An  Essay  on  the  New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms,    A  Prize  Essay.    By 

Thomas  Spencer  Baynes.     London :    Simpkin  and  Marshall,     pp. 
157. 

We  are  not  altogether  sorry  to  see  new  books  frequently  coming 
out,  of  a  popular  character,  on  subjects  the  very  names  of 
which  have  long  frightened  not  only  grave  maiden  ladies  and 
boarding-school  misses  out  of  their  propriety,  but  whieh  have 
been  looked  at  with  a  kind  of  mysterious  horror  even  by  manj 
classes  of  educated  men.    Of  all  things  in  the  world,  logic  anid 
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metaphysios  have  been  to  many  among  the  most  ominous — 
their  very  names  have  been  regarded  with  suspicion.  It  is 
curious,  too,  that  many  persons  vrho  really  do  not  very  well 
know  what  they  are,  talk  about  them  as  if  they  did,  and  seem 
only  too  familiar  with  them,  in  parlour,  pulpit,  and  everywhere 
else.  Now,  when  we  meet  with  publications  which  are  some- 
what  readable  by  the  average  run  of  learning  and  intelligence, 
we  are  gratified ;  because,  although  such  books  seldom  possess 
anything  original,  and  do  not  of  themselves  extend  the  bounds 
of  science,  they  tend  to  promote  inquiry  at  least,  and  they  lead 
the  previously  uninformed,  who  would  be  utterly  repelled  by 
more  strict  and  elaborate  treatises,  to  see  that  there  really  is 
something  in  subjects  which  they  may  have  misapprehended, 
even  if  they  did  not  regard  them  as  wholly  mystic  and  unintel* 
ligible.  On  the  above  ground,  we  do  not  at  all  sympathize  with 
our  German  neighbours,  who  condemn  popular  works  on  sub- 
jects such  as  those  before  us.  We  would  have  both.  We 
would  have  the  scientific  treatise,  and  we  would  also  have 
knowledge  made  as  ^  easy'  as  it  can  be. 

Dr.  Carlile's  book  does  not  pretend  to  any  originality,  but 
it  arose  from  the  laudable  endeavour  to  '  compare  what  we 
know  of  the  soul  by  our  own  consciousness  with  what  is  re- 
vealed of  (by)  God  in  scripture.'  The  issue  was  this  separate 
work  *  On  the  Mind.'  The  author  treats  of  the  subject  in  the 
following  order: — 

I.  Sensation,  and  the  phenomeua  connected  with  it ;  under 
which  are  included  the  senses,  memory,  judgment  as  dependent 
on  sensation,  emotions  derived  from  sensations,  intellectual 
powers  dependent  on  sensation.  II.  Perception,  and  the  phe- 
nomena dependent  on  it;  or  perception,  notion  of  self  or 
personal  identity,  the  will,  notions  of  cause  and  eifect,  sensa- 
tion as  modified  by  perception,  memory  as  connected  with 
perceptions,  emotions  depending  on  perception,  and  intellectual 
powers  depending  on  perception  (under  which  latter  subdivi- 
sion are  arranged  classification,  induction,  reasoning,  the  use 
of  language,  and  its  influence  on  imagination  or  concep- 
tion). III.  Recognition,  and  the  phenomena  dependent  on  it, 
under  which  head  we  have  consciousness,  discover}*  of  tiie 
presence  and  emotions  of  other  minds,  attention,  memory  as 
exercised  on  recognition,  emotions  as  connected  with  reeog-. 
nition,  sympathy,  intellectual  operations  as  connected  with 
recognition,  taste,  the  recognition  of  mental  states  and  oper- 
ations in  the  inferior  animals,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
Deity.  IV.  The  means  which  the  mind  possesses  of  affecting- 
other  minds ;  under  which  bead  we  have  a  variety  of  useful 
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remarkSy  and,  among  other  topics,  oo  the  following : — Ancient 
monarchies,  Roman  empire ;  empire  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome  ; 
introdaction  offeree;  great  revolution  in  France,  Bonaparte;  out- 
bmrst  in  1 848 ;  present  state  of  Europe ;  English  Court  of  Chanoety. 

The  above  outline  will  convey  to  the  reader  a  general  idea 
ef  the  book.  It  is,  as  we  have  said,  a  popular,  not  a  soientifio 
treatise ;  and  it  traces  usefully  to  their  sources  in  men*8  minds 
and  passions  many  of  the  phenomena  of  the  moral  and  political 
world.  It  is,  or  at  least  aims  to  be,  always  on  the  side  of 
goodness  and  humanity ;  and  we  have  often,  in  our  perusal, 
been  struck  with  the  good  sense  which  is  generally  manifested 
ki  the  more  practical  parts  of  the  volume.  We  must  not 
be  led  into  any  ecclesiastical  controversies,  or  we  might  perhaps 
find  matter  for  them  in  some  of  the  remarks  on  the  free  church. 
As  to  the  author's  general  plan  and  division  of  his  work,  as  we 
have  just  given  it,  we  cannot  say  much.  It  certainly  appean 
to  us  confused  and  complicated — in  fact,  it  seems  to  want  a 
general  harmonizing  principle  of  arrangement.  We  must, 
however,  present  a  few  details.  The  remark  that  the  will  has 
^  no  control  over  the  faculty  of  memory,'  may  be  true  so  far  as 
it  means  that  ^  we  cannot  directly  deprive  ourselves  of  its  lati- 
tude for  remembering  sensations ;'  but  the  statement  appears 
to  us  far  too  general,  for  it  is  a  familiar  fact  that  attention^ 
which  is  another  name,  or  nearly  so,  for  will,  has  the  effect  of 
indirectly  aiding  reminiscence ;  hence  the  two  cases  of  actual 
memory,  which  may  be  severally  termed  simple  remembrance 
and  recoUection^  a  distinction  noticed  by  Aristotle. 

In  reference  to  the  doctrine  of  causation.  Dr.  Carlile  re- 
marks as  follows : — *  In  regai'd  to  our  necessarily  inferring  from 
every  change  that  it  must  have  a  cause,  we  apprehend  that 
such  inference  is  derived  from  experience.'  We  have  not  space 
to  go  into  the  intricate  question  here  involved  ;  but  should  omt 
author's  work  reach  a  second  edition,  we  should  like  him  to 
account  for  a  fact  which  we  suppose  will  not  be  denied,  namely^ 
that  there  are  many  events  daily  staring  us  in  the  face,  and 
with  which  we  are  thoroughly  familiar,  which  we  folly  expect 
will  go  on  to  happen  as  before :  we  are  morally  certain  that  they 
will  do  so  :  nevertheless,  we  feel  that  there  is  no  absurdity  in 
imagining  them  to  cease  occurring.  Not  so,  however,  with  re* 
gard  to  the  general  principle  of  causation.  Every  body  believes, 
no  doubt,  that  the  sun  will  rise  to-morrow ;  every  body  wonld 
think  a  man  mad  who  should  predict  that  this  is  die  last  day  it 
will  ever  shine  on  the  earth :  and  yet  no  one  who  has  for  a 
moment  reflected  on  the  power  of  God,  and  on  man's  ignorance 
of  the  laws  which  regulate  the  great  disturbances  whidi  we  know 
from  astronomy  have  taken  place  in  certain  parts  of  our  solar 
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syeteoi,  and  which,  geology  teaches  us  have  occunred  ia  our 
own  planet,  will  venture  to  say  that  it  is  impassible  that  the  sun 
should  not  rise  to-morrow.  But  would  any  one  be  ready  to 
admit  that,  under  any  circumstances,  it  is  possible  for  any  of 
the  events  of  the  universe  to  have  happened  without  a  cause  f 
Now,  we  simply  put  the  question,  if  both  impressions  cure 
merely  the  result  of  experience,  how  it  is  that  experience 
pronounces  one  impression  to  be  of  so  different  a  character  from 
the  other  ? 

In  a  subsequent  part  of  the  book  our  author  discusses  the 
question  of  parental  affection — whether  it  is  an  innate  or  in- 
stinctive emotion,  or  ^  is  excited  by  anything  in  the  children,  or 
in  the  nature  of  their  cpnnexion.with  dieir  parents  ?'  He  does 
not  absolutely  decide  against  some  innate  natural  affection^ 
•specially  iq  the  mQther,  but  thinks  that  ^  there  is  much  in  the 
children  themselves,  and  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
come  into  connexion  with  their  parents,  that  is  calculated  .to 
draw  forth  the  tenderest  affections  oif  the  parents  towards  tbem.' 
The  points  enumerated  are  the  helplessness  of  infants,  their 
being  the  absolute  property  of  the  parents,  their  general  resem* 
blance  to  their  parents,  or  other  near  relatives,  the  close 
connexion  of  the  infant  with  the  mother  who  nourishes  it,  and 
some  other  more  remote  supposed  causes  of  affection.'  We 
are  not  sure,  notwithstanding  the  undoubted  fact  that  circum- 
stances do  modify  very  greatly  the  parental  affection,  whether 
the  author  has  assigned  a  sufficient  weight  to  the  instinctive 
tendency.  It  evidently  exists  largely  in  animals,  so  long  as  it 
is  necessary  and  useful;  and,  independently  of  the  circum- 
stances which  tend  to  prolong  it  in  human  parents,  we  appre- 
hend that  it  is  seen  in  great  strength,  though  many  of  the 
adjuncts  which  the  author  has  enumerated  should  not,  in  certain 
particular  cases,  be  present.  It  may  \e  more  difficult  to  determine 
the  question  of  a  filial  instinct,  which  respect  for  human  nature 
has  tended  to  enrol  among  the  noblest  of  our  propensities.  Dr. 
Carlile  decides  against  it : — 

'The  love  of  children  to  their  parents  has  certainly  nothing  in  it 
intuitive  or  instinctive,  as  is  manifest  from  their  readily  attaching  them- 
selves to  any  one  who  cares  for  them  tenderW  and  affectionately,  and  that 
often  in  preference  to  their  own  parents.  One  is  rather  disposed  to  be 
mortified  to  see  how  soon  the  most  affectionate  mother  or  father  is 
forgotten  by  their  children,  even  by  children  mnch  advanced  beyond  Uie 
age  of  mere  infancy.  But  it  is  a  wise  provision  that  when  God  may  see 
fit  to  call  away  the  parents  the  children  are  ready  to  cling  to  any  oUims 
who  may  be  employed  and  disposed  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  parents  towards 
them.' 

Of  self-love  (as  distinguished  from  selfishness),  tiie  author 
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seems  to  us  to  have  given  but  a  partial  view  when  he  s9^m^ 
^  It  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  the  pleasure  of  pleasant 
sensations,  exciting  the  desire  of  the  continuance  or  repetition 
of  them,  and  the  pain  of  painful  sensations,  exciting  the  desire 
of  being  freed  from  them,  or  of  avoiding  their  repetition,'  as 
though  the  only  objects  which  may  give  an  impulse  to  self-love 
are  our  mere  bodily  appetites  and  passions,  or,  at  all  events, 
our  senses  generally.     May  not  self-love,  however,  equally 

Jrompt  us  to  many  other  desires  ?  Selfishness  is  but  the 
egeneration  of  a  lawful  self-love ;  and  so  our  author  appears 
justly  to  consider  it.  The  range  of  selfishness  may,  however, 
indicate  generally  that  of  a  lawful  self-love ;  and  surely  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other  principle  is  restricted  in  its  objects  to 
mere  sensations. 

We  quote  the  following  valuable  remarks  on  the  ^  Recogni- 
tion of  the  Deity  :' — 

'The  mind  has  not  the  same  means,  precisely,  of  recognising  the 
presence  and  mental  movements  of  the  Deity,  which  it  has  of  recognising 
the  presence  and  mental  movements  of  its  fellow-men ;  but  it  possesses 
that  kind  of  evidence  of  the  being,  the  power,  and  wiU,  of  a  mind  or 
spirit  pervading  all  nature,  which  it  possesses  of  the  existence,  and  power, 
and  will  of  a  fellow-man,  when  it  examines  any  of  his  works  in  his 
absence ;  and  it  possesses  that  kind  of  evidence  to  an  infinitely  greater 
extent,  and  in  infinitely  greater  perfection.  Fenelon's  reference  to  the. 
marks  of  design  in  a  watch,  of  which  Paley  has  made  so  good  use  in  his 
"  Natural  Theology,"  furnishes  incontestable  proof  that  no  sane  mind 
could  see  and  examine  such  a  work  of  art,  and  discover  the  use  of  it, 
without  inferring  that  it  was  the  work  of  a  human  mind  contriving  it,  and 
acting  on  the  members  of  a  human  body  to  execute  the  contrivance.  Now 
we  have  evidence  of  the  same  kind  everywhere  around  ns  of  the  exist- 
ence, intentions,  power,  and  will  of  an  all-pervading,  though  invisible 
mind.  TYe  are  in  the  midst  of  a  vast  workshop  of  machines,  exhibiting 
every  conceivable  description  of  giechanical  contrivance — a  vast  cabinet  of 
the  most  glorious  pictures,  the  source  from  which  all  pictures  derive  their 
beauty,  and  copies  of  pictures  repeated  ten  thousand  times  over,  with  the 
utmost  exactness;  so  that  it  seems  to  be  scarcely  possible  that  any 
rational  creature,  looking  on  these  objects,  should  not  see  and  feel  that  he 
is  looking  on  the  productions  of  an  all-powerful  and  all-skilfid  mind,  who 
has  contrived  all  these  wonderful  things,  and  produced  them  in  such 
amazing  perfection.* — pp.  196,  197. 

There  are  many  practical  remarks  bearing  on  a  variety  of 
useful  topics,  which  we  should  be  glad  to  quote,  if  our  spaoe 
allowed.  We  restrict  ourselves  to  the  following  passage,  which 
occurs  under  the  head  entitled — ^The  means  of  mfluenoing  the 
minds  of  others.*  Dr.  Carlile  justly  deprecates  the  appeal  to 
physical  force  for  sustaining  the  authority  of  the  law,  exoeptiiig 
"where  it  is  absolutely  necessary.    He  admits,  however,  that 
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there  are  always  persons  to  be  found  whom  no  other  motive 
than  the  dread  of  punishment  will  restrain  from  the  violation  of 
the  law ;  but  he  maintains,  very  properly,  that  the  first  thing 
towards  the  stable  support  of  any  law  is,  that  the  people  under- 
stand it^  and  understand  the  necessity  of  it,  and  tihe  benefit 
which  they  derive  from  it.  This  is  saying,  in  brief,  that  the 
'  true  prop  of  good  government  is  opinion/  As  a  sequel  to  his 
remarks  on  this  subject,  he  introduces  a  comparison  between 
the  administration  of  some  parts  of  the  English  and  the  Scot- 
tish civil  law  respectively.  Bad  as  law  is  in  England,  vile  and 
unjust  as  is  its  whole  bearing  on  the  purses  of  the  unfortunates 
who  fall,  in  self-defence,  within  its  clutches,  it  would  seem  that 
matters  arc  still  worse  in  Scotland. 

*  In  Scotland,  no  civil  case  is  decided  by  a  jury.  The  pleadings  of  th^ 
advocates  are  addressed  exclusively  to  the  judges,  in  language  utterly 
unintelligible  to  the  public,  and  which  is  neither  Scotch,  nor  English,  nor 
Latin,  but  a  barbarous  mixture  of  all  three,  intelligible  to  no  other  class 
of  human  beings  under  the  whole  heaven  but  the  legal  corporation  of 
Scotland.  The  tendency  of  the  decisions  of  the  Scotch  judges  is  to  give 
weight  to  minute  distinctions,  so  as  to  render  the  whole  law  uuinteUigible 
to  the  people.  Attorneys,  or  writers,  as  they  are  called,  are  accustomed 
to  say  that  they  can  never  conjecture  how  a  case  will  be  decided,  however 
clear  it  may  appear  to  them,  because  they  never  can  foresee  what  insigni- 
ficant point  may  be  swelled  into  importance  when  it  comes  before  the 
judges.  One  of  the  lords  in  ordinary  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Edin- 
burgh, after  hearing  a  cause,  is  said  to  have  addressed  the  advocate  for 
one  of  the  parties  to  the  effect,  that  he  was  sorry  that  their  case  was  so 
plainly  and  palpably  right  in  law,  that  he  must  decide  in  their  favour ;  for 
he  kuew  that  his  decision  would  be  reversed  in  the  Inner  House  (where 
a  certain  portion  of  the  bench  sit  in  judgment  on  causes  which  have  been 
decided  on  in  limine,  after  the  lord  in  ordinary  has  sat  on  them.)  This 
astounding  charge,  brought  against  the  integrity  of  the  supreme  court  of 
law  in  Scotland,  by  one  of  the  judges  of  that  court,  sitting  and  acting  in 
his  official  capacity,  passed  in  Edinburgh  for  a  mere  sarcastic  joke^  and 
was  scarcely  heard  of  beyond  the  legal  circle.* 

We  have  another,  and  a  large  volume  before  us  from  the 
fertile  pen  of  Professor  Blakey.  Such  a  work  may  be  very 
useful,  no  doubt,  provided  it  give  a  faithful  and  accurate  de- 
scription and  criticism  of  the  various  theoretic  modifications 
which  have  been  propounded,  especially  of  late  years,  on  the 
subject  of  reasoning,  the  most  important  and  elevated  function 
of  the  human  mind.  The  Preface  informs  us  that  this  very 
consideration,  or  something  approaching  it,  has  occasioned  the 
present  work.  The  design  is  to  give  a  history  of  theories  of 
reasoning,  and  the  general  principles  of  the  different  logical 
systems.  Mr.  Blakey's  introduction,  like  every  part  of  all  bis 
works  which  we  have  seen,  is  popular  and  diffuse,  rather  than 
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sboxving  anything  of  a  decidedly  scientific  character,  and  closely 
grappling  with  the  point  in  hand.  We  confess  we  hardly 
know,  for  instance,  what  is  meant  by  the  ^  unsatisfactory  state 
in  which  theories  of  mathematical  evidence,  of  induction,  of 
nominalism,  and  realism,  are  at  the  present  moment  placed.* 
At  all  events,  we  should  have  had  illustrations,  which  are  the 
grand  test  of  the  utility  of  a  dissertation  on  almost  any  subject. 
Much  of  the  introduction,  though  it  is  not  destitute  of  talent, 
loses  its  value  for  want  of  such  illustrations.  We  are  told,  for 
instance,  of  fundamentally  different  theories  and  principles ; 
and  that  ^  a  thousand  distinct  treatises,  and  more,  on  logic,  have 
appeared  within  the  last  three  hundred  years,  while  no  two 
logicians  can  agree  on  any  one  principle  of  the  science,  nor  be 
able  to  state  to  what  particular  or  general  uses  it  can  be  applied.' 
Now  we  hold  statements  such  as  these  to  be  great  exaggera* 
tions,  and  much  calculated  to  mislead  the  multitude,  who  ran 
away  vnth  a  few  notions  out  of  a  popular  treatise,  and  then 
think  themselves  qualified  to  pronounce  on  any  subject  of 
human  learning  which  may  be  discussed  in  it  Of  the  nume- 
rous logical  treatises  of  which  our  author  speaks,  many  have 
been  mere  compends  or  enlargements  of  others,  some  have  been 
translations,  and  most  of  them  by  far  have  been  based  on  the 
general  principles  of  the  Aristotelian  dialectics.  Even  the  most 
modem  original  treatises  which  we  are  acquainted  with,  are 
chiefly  rather  emendations,  modifications,  or  augmentations 
of  the  received  system,  than  attempts  at  its  entire  subversion  ; 
and  to  whatever  extent  any  may  have  directly  aimed  at  this,  we 
believe  that  they  have  failed.  The  notion  that  *  no  two  logi- 
cians can  be  found,  of  any  country,  who  can  agree  in  any  com- 
mon principle'  of  logic,  we  hold  to  be  just  on  a  par  with  another 
statement  often  made  on  another  subject,  and  by  parties  with 
whom  we  are  glad  to  know  that  Mr.  Blakey  would  be  far 
enough  from  sympathizing.  The  statement  we  allude  to  relates 
to  Chiistianity  itself.  How  often  does  the  infidel  point  to  th6 
divisions  in  the  Christian  world,  and  then  tell  you  that  he  can 
find  no  two  people,  scarcely,  who  agree  as  to  the  principles  of 
Christianity.  But  he  has  never  taken  the  pains  to  find  out 
how  much  of  this  ostensible  disagreement  leaves  untouched  cer* 
tain  fimdamental  principles.  A  philosopher  ought  hardly  to 
have  made  so  sweeping  an  assertion  about  logic,  which  must 
rest,  however  varied  the  form  and  the  expression,  on  essentially 
the  same  basis.  And  with  regard  to  *  the  particular  or  general 
uses  to  which  it  can  be  applied,'  everybody  who  knows  that 
logic  has  something  to  do  with  reasoning,  knows  its  use  every 
day  by  experience. 
As  to  the  *  theory  of  mathematical  evidence,'  we  believe  thmt 
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mathematicians,  generallj,  agree  that  it  rests  on  a  priori  ti'uths 
or  axioms,  which  are  applied  to  uniform  definitions,  and  that 
Tve  believe  the  elementary  truths  on  which  the  superstructure 
rests  just  because  we  cannot  help  it,  and  for  no  other  reason. 
Induction,  where  it  is  not  perfect  by  the  emuneration  of  all  the 
particulars,  of  course  amounts  to  probable  evidence  only ;  but 
its  approach  to  moral  certainty  can  only  be  known  and  tested 
by  a  close  acquaintance  with  general  laws  in  each  separate 
branch  of  knowledge  to  which  induction  is  applied.  Nomi- 
nalism and  realism  are  historical ;  and,  so  far  as  we  are  aware^ 
no  present  philosopher  would  dream  of  advocating  the  latter ; 
and,  perhaps,  no  one  the  former,  unless  he  mistook  the  name 
of  a  thing  for  our  notion  of  its  relations  to  other  things.  No 
one  would  now  say  that  the  triangle  exists  somewhere  which  ia 
only  a  triangle ;  but  is  not  right-angled,  or  scalene,  or  equila- 
teral, or  isosceles :  no  one,  again,  would  say  that  the  term 
triangle,  apart  from  all  its  modifications,  expresses  nothing. 

We  had  hoped,  in  a  volume  of  500  pages  on  the  *  History  of 
Logic,'  to  find  at  least  something  good  on  Aristotle,  the  great 
master  of  the  science.  We  turned  to  the  part  of  the  book 
assigned  to  his  labours,  expecting  to  see,  if  not  an  original 
essay  on  his  theories,  at  least  a  somewhat  detailed  and  elabo- 
rate account  of  them.  All  we  have,  however,  as  ^  the  leading 
framework  of  the  logical  system  of  Aristotle,'  is  comprised  in 
about  nine  pages  of  by  no  means  crowded  letter-press,  with  a 
reference  to  Reid's  ^  Analysis  of  the  Organon,'  which  contains 
a  much  more  detailed  account.  The  meagre  view  which  is 
given  of  the  grand  source  of  most  of  the  logics  that  have  been 
published  for  the  last  2000  years,  is,  of  course,  without  any 
criticism  of  Aristotle's  system ;  which,  however,  seems  promised 
as  to  come  in  a  future  part  of  the  book ;  for  we  are  informed, 
that  ^  all  general  comments  on  [its]  merits  [are  left]  to  subse- 
quent sections  of  this  treatise.'  We  have  looked  in  vain  among 
the  sections  registered  under  the  head  of  '  Aristotle,'  for  any- 
thing like  a  critique  on  his  system ;  and  in  the  place  where  we 
should  have  expected  it,  we  find  some  headings  oddly  enough 
entitled — *  Adventures  of  his  Philosophical  Works.' 

Our  author  pursues  the  '  progress  of  logical  science  from  the 
days  of  Aristotle  to  the  Christian  era,'  and  ^  from  the  Christian 
era  (epoch)  till  the  time  of  Charlemagne.'  A  chapter  follows 
^  On  the  Scholastic  Logicians.'  Here  occurs  a  notice  of  the 
dispute  between  the  realists  and  nominalists,  and  a  statement 
respecting  the  conceptualists,  as  follows : — 

'  The  point  in  dispute  is  simply  this — the  nominalists  affirm  that  thert 
are  two  classes  of  truth ;  one  class  relating  to  individual  or  single  objectiL 
and  their  particular  qualities  or  properties ;  the  other  class  to  general 
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collections  or  assortments  of  things,  which  are  designate  by  a  general 
term  or  terms.  A  man  is  a  particular  idea ;  a  multitude  of  men  a  generfd 
idea.  The  nominalists  affirm  that  the  difference  between  those  two  kiiidi 
of  ideas  is  only  a  verbal  one — that  is,  that  when  men  talk  or  reason  about 
these  general  ideas  or  attributes  of  things,  the  general  term  is  the  only 
thing  with  which  the  mind  is  conversant. 

*  Now,  the  realists  denied  this  doctrine  in  toto.  They  maintained  that 
though  these  general  terms  nre  used  in  our  descriptions  of  the  similar 
properties  or  qualities  of  things,  yet  there  is  a  general  idea  always  present 
m  the  mind  when  it  thus  characterizes  the  common  attributes  which 
belong  to  a  particular  genius  or  class.  Tliis  general  term  is  not  a  mere 
verbal  instrument  or  symbol,  but  stands  for  a  real  permanent  intellectual 
conception,  which  is  always  present  to  the  mind,  and  to  which  the  name 
of  general  idea  is  uniformly  given.  Some  reasoncrs  attempted  to  steer  a 
middle  course ;  they  were  called  conceptualists.' 

From  this  exceedingly  vague  statement,  the  tyro  in  logio 
and  metaphysics  would  not,  we  apprehend,  obtain  a  very 
correct  notion  of  the  opinions  of  the  contepding  parties. 
The  fact  is,  that  the  realists  maintained  that  there  was  a 
universality  in  things  themselves;  but  what  that  mankind 
was,  which  was  not  any  individual  man,  nor  all  indiTidual 
men,  nor  a  mere  name,  nor  a  mere  thought — whether  cor- 
poreal or  incorporeal,  whether  inherent  in  the  objects  of 
sense,  or  disjoined  from  them — this  they  disputed,  as  well  they 
might,  and  with  a  violence  ludicrous  enough,  when  it  was  not 
tragical :  for  fists,  and  clubs,  and  even  swords,  as  we  are  told  by 
Ludovicus  Vives,  were  not  unfiequently  employed  to  add 
cogency  to  the  arguments ;  and  in  these  controversies,  wounds 
and  even  death  were  sometimes  inflicted.  The  Nominalistio 
doctrine  may  be  told  in  few  words :  it  maintained  that  there 
is  nothing  general,  either  in  things  themselves,  or  in  our  notions 
of  them — there  is  nothing  whatever  general  but  mere  words  or 
names.  The  Conceptualists  again  held  the  doctrine  of 
general  conceptions,  as  though  we  could  have  a  general  concep- 
tion or  scheme  (to  use  a  Germanism  borrowed  from  the  Greeks) 
of  a  triangle.  But  what  sort  of  a  triangle  would  that  be  which 
is  conceived  of  as  not  having  any  thing  included  in  it  of  a  par- 
ticular nature  ?  Can  we  image  forth  to  the  mind  a  plane 
triangle,  neither  equilateral,  nor  right-angled,  nor  scalene,  nor 
isosceles,  nor  marked  by  any  other  appellation  that  we  might 
invent  to  indicate  a  species  ?  The  thing  is  impossible.  The 
true  doctrine  on  this  subject  seems  to  be  that  all  the  generality 
to  which  general  names  point,  lies  simply  in  the  common  pro* 
pertt/f  or  properties,  which,  amidst  all  diversities,  %re  found  in 
every  separate  case :  thus  in  all  triangles  we  have  the  common 
properties  of  triangularity  and  trilaterality. 

We  have  some  interesting  remarks  on  Luther.    <  The  Bible 
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TVA8  everything  to  him.  He  even  goes  so  far  as  to  paraphrase 
its  grand  and  leading  doctrines  with  the  chief  divisions  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  schools  in  a  somewhat  whimsical  manner.* 
He  says — 

*  In  divine  things,  the  Father  is  the  Grammar;  for  he  imparts  words, 
and  is  the  source  whence  flow  good,  pure,  and  harmonious  sayings.  The 
Son  is  Lo//ic,  and  suggests  arrangement,  order,  and  sequence  of  ideas. 
The  Holy  Ghost  is  RhetoriCy  states,  presses  home,  enlarges,  and  gives 
life  and  strength,  so  as  to  impress  and  hold  the  hearers'  hearts.  The 
schoolmen  have  neglected  these  important  signs  for  silly  trifles.  What 
doth  it  contribute  to  the  knowledge  of  things,  to  be  perpetually  trifling 
and  cavilling,  in  language  conceived  and  prescribed  by  Aristotle,  ooa- 
cerning  matter,  form,  motion,  and  time  ?  ....  I  am  persuaded 
that  neither  Thomas,  nor  all  the  Thomists  together,  ever  understood  a 

single  chapter  of  Aristotle.    .     .     .     The  schoolmen !  let  them  go  to . 

The  pagan  Aristotle  was  held  in  best  honor,  that  whoever  had  disputed 
his  authority  would  have  been  condemned  at  Cologne  as  a  rank  heretic; 
hut  that  he  was  so  little  understood,  that  a  monk,  preaching  on  the 
passion,  favoured  his  hearers  with  a  two  hours'  discussion  on  the  question 
— whether  quality  were  reaUy  distinct  from  substance — stating,  as  an 
instance,  '  I  could  pass  my  head  through  that  hole,  but  not  the  size  of  my 
head.' 

Of  the  University  of  Paris,  Luther  says : — 

'  The  most  celebrated  and  best  school  is  at  Paris,  in  France.  It  has 
20,000  students  and  upwards.  The  theologians  have  there  the  pleasantest 
spot  in  the  whole  city,  being  a  street  to  themselves,  with  gates  at  each 
end ;  it  is  called  the  Sorbonne — a  name  derived,  I  fancy,  from  the  fruit 
of  the  service-tree  (Sorbus),  which  grows  by  the  Dead  Sea,  and  which, 
beautiful  without,  is  only  ashes  within.  Even  so,  the  University  of  Paris 
shows  a  goodly  multitude,  but  is  the  mother  of  many  errors.  In  dis- 
puting they  bawl  like  drunken  peasants  in  Latin  and  French,  so  that  the 
auditors  are  obliged  to  stamp  with  their  feet  to  silence  them.  Before  one 
can  take  one's  degree  as  doctor  of  theology,  one  is  obliged  to  have  been  a 
student  of  their  sophistical  and  futile  logic  for  ten  years.  The  respondent 
must  sit  a  whole  day,  and  dispute  with  every  comer,  from  six  in  the 
morning  to  six  in  the  evening.' — pp.  187,  188. 

The  more  learned  Melancthon  speaks  of  the  Peripatetic 
system  as  follows : — 

*  I  will  add  something  concerning  philosophy,  and  the  reasons  for 
believing  that  of  Aristotle  to  be  the  most  useful  for  the  church.  It  is 
agreed,  I  think,  by  all,  that  logic  is  of  prime  importance,  because  it 
teaches  method  and  order;  it  defines  fitly,  divides  justly,  connects  aptly, 
judges  and  separates  monstrous  associations.  Those  who  are  ignorant  of 
this  art,  tear  and  mangle  the  subjects  of  discourse  as  puppies  do  rags.  I 
admire  the  simile  of  Plato,  who  highly  eulogizes  it  as  resembling  the 
fire  which  Prometheus  brought  from  heaven,  to  kindle  a  light  in  the 
minds  of  men,  by  which  they  might  be  able  to  form  correct  ideas.    But 
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lie  does  not  furnish  ns  with  the  precepts  of  the  art,  so  that  we  caimot 
dispense  with  the  logic  of  Aristotle.  That  of  the  Stoics  is  not  extaat* 
and  instead  of  being  a  simple  method  of  reasoning  fit  for  the  explanatioa 
of  profound  subjects,  it  appears  to  have  been  a  complete  labyrinth  of 
intricacies,  and  in  fact  a  mere  corruption  of  art/ 

There  are  some  interesting  accounts  in  this  chapter,  which,  but 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  we  should  be  glad  to  quote.  Soon  after 
tiie  foundation  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  the  earliest 
academical  institution  in  Scotland,  and  which  was  modelled 
after  those  of  Paris  and  Bologna,  in  1411,  logic,  it  seems,  was 
Tegularly  taught  by  lectures.  The  regent  devoted  three  hours 
a  day  to  his  class,  reading  and  explaining  to  them  the  books  of 
Aristotle,  which  they  were  bound  to  have  copies  of,  and  to 
bring  them  to  the  class.  The  first  work  began  with  dialectics, 
and  they  afterwards  studied  ethics,  physics,  metaphysics,  and 
mathematics.  Regular  days  were  also  appointed  for  public 
disputations,  to  exercise  the  students  in  the  practice  of  argu> 
mentation.  James  Melville,  in  his  Diary,  says,  ^  We  hard  the 
Oration  pro  rege  Deitaro.  Than  he  gaiff  ws  a  compend  of  his 
awrn  of  Philosopi  and  the  partes  y""  of.  We  enterit  in  the 
Organ  of  Arist.  y^  year,  and  lernit  to  the  Demonstrations.  The 
secund  yeir  of  my  course  we  had  the  Demonstrations,  the 
Topiks,  and  the  Sophist  captiones.'  In  Melville's  time  a 
change  was  made  in  the  amount  of  acquaintance  with  the 
dialectic  of  Aristotle  that  was  demanded  of  the  students,  and 
it  was  enacted  that  only  the  most  useful  portions  of  the 
Organon  should  be  required ;  also,  that  lectures  should  b^ 
introduced  on  the  philosophy  of  Plato.  This  change,  which 
Melville  is  thought  to  have  promoted,  gave  offence  to  many, 
tie  tells  us,  ^  Their  breadwinner,  their  honour,  their  estimation^ 
all  was  guan,  giff  Aristotle  should  be  so  owirharled  in  tbe 
hairing  of  their  shollars.' 

But  the  greatest  effect  on  the  old  method  of  education  was 
destined  to  be  produced  by  the  progress  of  physical  science, 
and  by  the  spread  of  the  principles  of  Lord  Bacon.  The 
attention  of  mankind,  as  Mr.  Blakey  remafks,  was  now 
*  directed  into  other  channels  of  philosophical  inquiry,  and  this 
had  the  natural  tendency  to  humble  the  lofty  pretensions,  and 
to  call  in  question  the  general  principles  of  the  old  school  of 
disputation.'  It  is  true  this  change  was  not  effected  on  a 
sudden ;  but  a  path  was  opened  by  Bacon,  which  soon  began 
to  lead  to  such  practical  results,  that  it  was  impossible  that  die 
barren  and  thorny  topics  of  wrangling  and  pedantry,  whioh  had 
80  long  absorbed  the  studies  of  the  learned,  should  not,  in  the 
course  of  time,  suffer  in  the  comparison.  Descartes  also  exer- 
eiscd  a  powerful  influence  (on  the  Continent  many  woold  say 
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more  powerful  than  Bacon)  in  disengaging  men's  winds  from 
tbat  blind  reverence  for  antiquity,  whidb  made  them  pay 
frequently  a  not  very  intelligent  homage  to  Aristotle  and  his 
successors. 

We  have  a  curious  quotation  from  Peter  Bayle,  whose  views 
on  logic  as  a  science  were  a  sort  of  compoimd  of  the  tenets  of 
Aristotle  and  Descartes.  He  appears,  however,  to  have  been 
quite  alive  to  the  absurdities  of  some  of  the  ancient  sophistry. 
In  his  Dictionary,  under  the  article  ^  Chrysippus,'  he  says, — 

'  What  is  it/  said  some  of  the  ancient  sophists,  '  wtiich  constitutes  what 
we  call  Ifttle,  much,  long,  broad,  small,  or  great  P  Do  three  grains  of 
com  make  a  heap  ?  The  answer  must  be — No.  Do  four  ?  You  must 
make  the  same  answer.  They  continued  their  interrogatories  from  on6 
grain  to  another  without  end;  and  if  you  should  happen  at  last  to 
answer,  "  Here  is  a  heap,"  they  pretend  your  answer  was  absurd,  inas- 
much as  it  is  supposed  that  one  single  grain  makes  the  difference  between 
what  is  a  heap,  and  what  is  not.  I  might  prove  by  the  same  method^ 
that  a  great  drinker  is  never  drunk.  WiU  one  drop  of  wine  fuddle  him  P 
No.  Two  drops,  thenP  By  no  means;  neither  three  nor  four.  I 
might  thus  continue  my  interrogatories  from  one  drop  to  another ;  and. 
if  at  the  end  of  the  nine  hundred  and  ninety-ninth  drop,  you  answered. 
''He  is  not  fuddled,"  and  at  the  thousandth,  <'He  is,"  I  should  be 
entitled  to  infer  that  one  single  drop  of  wine  makes  the  difference 
between  being  drunk  and  being  sober — a  most  absurd  proposition.  If  the 
interrogations  went  on  from  bottle  to  bottle,  you  could  easily  mark  the 
difference  in  question  :  but  he  who  attacks  you  with  a  soriies,  is  at  liberty 
to  choose  his  own  weapons ;  and  by  making  use  of  the  smallest 
conceivable  increments,  renders  it  impossible  for  you  to  name  a  precise 
point  which  iixes  a  sensible  limit  between  being  drank  and  being  sober, 
between  what  is  enough  and  what  is  too  much.  A  man  of  the  world 
would  laugh  at  these  sophistical  quibbles,  and  would  appeal  to  common 
sense — to  that  degree  of  knowledge,  which,  in  common  life,  is  sufficient  to 
enable  us  to  establish  such  distinctions.  But  to  this  tribunal,  a  pro- 
fessed dialectician  was  not  permitted  to  resort ;  he  was  obliged  to  answer 
in  form ;  and  if  unable  to  iind  a  solution  according  to  the  rules  of  art^ 
his  defeat  was  unavoidable.' — lb.  pp.  267,  268. 

Our  author,  with  considerable  diligence,  though  often  with  a 
brevity  so  great  (consisting  of  almost  a  bare  nomenclature),  as 
to  convey  but  little  definite  impression  to  the  inquiring  student, 
pursues  his  theme  by  noticing  the  logical  speculations  of 
Hobbes,  Gassendi,  Descartes,  and  Locke,  those  which  have 
obtained  in  Germany,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  even 
Italy  and  Spain,  to  which  we  may  add  Sweden,  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Poland,  and  Russia.  Then  follow  some  remarks  on  the 
Eastern  and  Indian  logic,  and  the  work  closes  vrith  a  *  brief 
account  of  the  systems  of  logic  taught  in  Great  Britain, 
Ireland,  and  the  United  States  of  America.' 

z3 
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*  A  gi'eat  change  has  been  effected  at  Oxford  of  late  years, 
and  almost  solely  through  the  labours  of  Dr.  Whately.  The 
logical  systems  taught  in  King's  College,  and  University 
College,  London,  since  their  respective  establishment  about 
twenty  years  ago,  have  been  of  an  eclectic  character,  partly 
philosophical,  and  partly  foimal  or  syllogistic' 

In  the  last  chapter  of  the  volume,  we  have  very  brief  nodccs 
(too  brief  indeed,  generally,  for  the  purpose)  of  a  number  of 
modem  logical  publications.  Among  the  rest  is  Mr.  Johu 
Mill's  '  System  of  Logic'  Our  author  gives  no  definite  opinion 
on  the  views  of  this  talented  writer,  respecting  the  pripciple  on 
which  we  reason  ;  this  (Mr.  Mill)  holds  to  be — not  from 
generals  to  particulars,  but  from  particulars  to  particulars, 
without  passing  through  generals.  Thus,  he  says,  that  we  do 
not  argue  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  mortal,  because  this 
is  a  general  law,  z.  e.,  because  all  men  are  mortal,  but  *  the 
mortality  of  John,  Thomas  and  Company,  is  the  whole  evidence 
we  have  for  the  mortality  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Nor 
does  the  professor  give  any  judgment  on  Mr.  Mill's  application 
of  his  doctrine  to  mathematical  evidence,  which  he  pronounces 
to  be  by  no  means  necessary  or  intuitive.  *  Axioms,'  (mathe- 
matical) says  Mr.  Mill,  ^  are  experimental  truths,  generaliza- 
tions from  observation.  Two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a 
space ^  is  an  induction  from  experience.'  We  cannot  now  stay 
to  controvert  these  positions  of  Mr.  Mill.  We  must  content 
ourselves  with  simply  recording  our  dissent  from  them.  On 
Mr.  Mill's  theory  of  causation,  however,  our  author  speaks 
decidedly  ;  and  we  must  say  that,  on  reading  the  book  when  it 
came  out,  we  thought  it  faulty.  *  We  venture  to  affirm,'  says  Mr. 
Blakey, '  that  this  is  a  very  unsound  part  of  his  system.  It  is 
ill  reasoned,  and  presents  flagrant  inconsistencies  and  contra- 
dictions at  every  turn.  We  feel  confident  that  when  the  qnesdon 
as  to  causation  is  dispassionately  examined,  and  upon  strictly 
philosophical  grounds,  it  will  be  found  that  there  is  a  principle 
implanted  in  human  nature,  of  steady  and  unerring  operation, 
that  refers  every  true  cause  to  some  power,  faculty,  or  mental 
influence.  This  position,  we  conceive,  is  as  susceptible  of 
complete  demonstration,  as  anything  in  the  whole  circle  of 
human  knowledge  can  manifest.' 

Mr.  Blakey  enumerates  some  more  recent  logical  treatiseSi 
and  among  them  those  of  Mr.  Thomson,  Mr.  Boole,  Mr. 
Baynes,  and  Mr.  De  Morgan.  Of  the  latter,  all  he  says  is,  that 
^  it  is  a  treatise  of  acknowledged  ability,  and  the  chapters  on 
probabilities  and  fallacies  are  the  two  most  interesting  in  tbe 
book ;'  from  which  the  reader  would  not  know  that  it  is  based 
on  the  principle  of  every  term  having  its  negative,  and  that  its 
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object  is  to  reduce  logic  decidedly  to  a  matliematical  calculus. 
A  passing  notice  of  the  works  of  Hedge,  True,  and  Tappan, 
published  in  the  United  States,  closes  Mr.  Blakey's  volume ; 
which,  though  it  certainly  will  not  furnish  the  student  with  that 
close  and  critical  information  on  systems  which  he  might  expect 
from  such  a  work,  may  at  least  serve  in  some  measure  to 
introduce  the  subject  of  logic  to  the  general  reader.  If  not 
remarkable  for  learning  on  a  branch  of  study  which  presents  a 
field  for  the  most  varied  attainments  in  literature  and  science, 
the  book  is  marked  by  a  considerable  amount  of  good  sense 
and  moderation,  and  it  is  always  on  the  side  of  morality  and 
religion. 

The  last  work  announced  in  our  heading,  is  by  Mr.  Baynes* 
It  extends  to  but  eighty  pages,  with  an  Appendix;  but  it  is  the 
only  one  of  the  three  which  can  be  regarded  as  at  all  a  scien- 
tific treatise.  The  author  is  known  to  the  public  as  the  trans- 
lator of  the  *  Port  Royal  Logic'  His  work,  *  An  Essay  on  the 
New  Analytic  of  Logical  Forms,'  was  exclusively  composed, 
he  informs  us,  from  his  notes  of  Professor  Sir  William 
Hamilton's  lectures,  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  session  1B45-6 ; 
and  it  is  published  as  originally  written,  with  a  veiy  slight 
exception  or  two,  and  the  addition  of  some  foot-notes,  and 
some  historical  details  in  the  Appendix.  It  is  the  essay  which 
gained  the  prize  proposed  by  Sir  William,  in  the  year  1 846,  for 
the  best  exposition  of  the  new  doctrine  propounded  in  his 
lectures,  and  it  has  his  express  sanction  for  its  publication.  As 
the  volume  is  by  no  means  of  a  popular  character,  and  deals 
with  the  subject  in  a  very  condensed  and  technical  manner, 
our  notice  of  it  must  necessarily  be  brief. 

The  main  principle  of  the  treatise,  as  an  exhibition  of  a  new 
analysis  of  logical  forms,  is  the  ^  thorough -going  quantification 
of  the  predicate,'  a  principle  quite  opposed  to  the  old  orthodox 
Aristotelian  doctrine  of  the  schools.  Thus  Stahl,  an  Oxford 
writer  of  the  17  th  century,  says  that,  *if  you  add  a  universal 
sign  to  the  predicate,  your  proposition  will  be  false.'  The 
requirements  for  the  essay,  it  appears,  included  a  statement  of 
*  what  logic  postulates  as  a  condition  of  its  applicability ;'  and 
accordingly  our  author  very  properly  chooses  to  begin  with  this 
essential  element  in  the  theory.  He  states  that  the  fundamental 
postulate  of  logic  is,  '  That  we  be  allowed  to  state  in  language 
what  is  contained  in  thought.'  Logicians  allow  that  the 
subject  of  a  proposition  has  a  determinate  quantity  in  thought, 
and  this  is  expressed  in  language  accordingly : — *  It  is  to  the 
predicate,'  says  Mr.  Baynes,  *that  we  have  to  vindicate  an 
interest  in  the  postulate  coequal  with  that  of  the  subject'  But 
we  must  let  the  author  speak  for  himself; — 
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'The  predicate  has  always  a  determinate  quantity  in  thought.  A 
notion  of  holding  the  place  of  predicate  in  a  proposition  has  alwajfs  snch 
determinate  quantity.  This  will  appear  from  what  a  notion  is.  It  ia  the 
cognition  or  idea  of  the  general  attribute  or  attributes  in  which  a  plurality 
of  objects  coincide.  This  involves  the  perception  of  a  number  of  objects, 
their  agreement  the  recognition  of  their  points  of  similarity,  and  their 
subjective  union  by  this  common  attribute.  When  we  bring  an  object 
under  a  notion,  or  predicate  of  it  that  it  belongs  to  such  a  class,  we  must 
know  that  it  occupies  a  certain  place  in  that  class.  In  other  words,  if  we 
comprehend  what  we  utter,  every  notion  holding  the  place  of  predicate  in 
a  proposition  must  have  a  determinate  quantity  in  thought.  This  is 
always  involved  in  predication,  which  is  the  expression  of  the  relation  in 
which  a  notion  stands  to  an  individual,  or  two  notions  to  each  other.  If 
this  relation  were  indeterminate,  if  we  were  uncertain  whether  it  was  of 
part,  or  whole,  or  none,  there  could  be  no  predication.  The  very  fact  of 
predication  is  thus  always  evidence  that  the  predicate  notion  holdb  a  rela- 
tion of  determinate  quantity  to  the  subject.  In  other  words,  we  think 
only  as  we  think  under  some  determinate  quantity,  for  all  thought  is 
comparison  of  less  and  more,  of  part  and  whole.  All  predication  is  but 
the  utterance  of  thought.  All  predication  must,  therefore,  have  a  deter- 
minate quantity.' 

Our  author  goes  on  to  show  that  as  the  quantity  exists  in 
thought^  it  must  be  expressed  in  logic  by  language,  and  that  the 
predicate  notion  will  be  definite  (universal  or  individttal),  or  mh 
d^nite  (particular),  as  the  subject  notion  is  greater,  equal  to, 
or  less  than  the  predicate.  We  fear  that  some  of  Mn  Baynes*8 
illustrations  will  sound  rather  odd  in  unlogical  ears ;  bat  we 
will  venture  to  give  specimens: — ^ All  man  is  some  mofioQ 
then,  is  a  case  in  which  the  subject  notion  is  less  than  the  pre- 
dicate, as  mortal  includes  much  more  than  man.  If  we  say 
*■  all  man  is  all  rationalj  we  make  the  subject  equal  to  the  pre- 
dicate. Again,  in  ^  some  mortal  is  all  man^  the  snbjeet  morioi  is 
greater  than  the  predicate  manj  and  we  attribute  the  whole 
predicate  to  the  subject  as  a  part  only  of  its  extension.  Our 
readers,  if  they  chance  to  have  the  slightest  tincture  of  logic, 
will  now  see  by  the  application  of  the  universal  and  particidsr 
signs  to  the  predicate  what  is  meant  by  its  ^  qaaotificatioii.' 
They  need  to  have  chopped  Tery  little  logic  to  miderMuid 
this  mystery. 

Mr.  Baynes  next  asks  why  the  quantity  of  the  predicate  is 
not  expressed  in  common  language  ?  And  he  replies  that  the 
reason  is  to  be  sought  in  the  end  which  language  prop^Mes, 
namely,  to  render  at  once  intelligible  by  signs  the  thing  signified. 
When  we  say  *  every  horse  is  an  animal,^  it  is  not  necessary  to 
say  that  there  are  other  animals  besides  horses,  for  the  exten- 
sion of  the  general  term  is  understood  by  all  m<  i.  All  know 
that  the  predicate  here  is  affirmed  of  its  subject  only  m  some 
part  of  its  (the  predicate's;,  extension.    Hence  the  qoa&tifica- 
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tiou,  not  being  necessary,  is  usually  omitted.  But  in  logic  tho 
case  is  different  from  that  of  common  language,  for  logic  seeks 
perfection. 

Our  readers  must  pardon  us  for  dosing  out  to  them  a  little 
more  logic.  Our  author  (whose  book  is  really  written  with 
great  clearness  and  ability)  goes  on  to  apply  this  said  principle 
of  the  formal  and  expressed  ^  quantification  of  the  predicate,* 
to  propositions,  and  to  the  doctrine  of  their  conversion — having 
first,  however,  condemned  the  ordinary  orthodox  doctrine  of 
illative  conversion,  whether  simple,  accidental,  or  contraposi- 
tory,  or  what  not.  If  you  quantify  the  predicate,  you  at  once 
bring  two  notions  of  different  extension  into  equality;  for  *  aU 
predication  is  an  equation  of  subject  and  predicate.'  By 
quantification  the  sphere  of  an  individual  object  in  a  notion  is 
marked  out,  and  that  sphere  becomes  absolutely  convertible 
with  the  object ;  thus,  all  man  is  some  animal^  is  simply  con- 
verted, without  reducing  the  quantity  of  the  proposition,  to 
some  animal  is  all  man.  Barbarous  and  outlandish  as  this 
language  will  seem  to  those  of  our  readers  who  are  not  initiateil» 
others  will  at  once  see  in  these  examples  at  least  a  lucid  expo- 
sition of  the  principles  of  the  *  New  Analytic' 

Next  follows  the  consideration  of  the  influence  of  the  principle 
of  the  quantification  of  the  predicate  on  the  doctrine  of  catego- 
rical syllogisms;  in  short,  it  ^reduces  their  general  laws  to  one, 
abolishes  their  special  laws,  and  amplifies  the  valid  forms  of 
reasoning.'  After  stating  a  variety  of  objections  to  the  common 
doctrine  of  syllogistic  mood,  figure,  and  reduction,  our  author 
proceeds  to  give  the  ^  one  supreme  canon  of  the  new  analytic 
which  potentially  contains  die  whole  doctrine  of  categorical 
syllogisms.'  The  canon  is :  ^  Whatever  relation  of  subject  to 
predicate  subsists  between  either  of  two  terms  and  a  commott 
third  term,  with  which  both  are  related,  and  one  at  least  posi* 
tively  so— that  relation  subsists  between  these  two  terms  them- 
selves.' *  This  canon  involves  the  whole  doctrine  of  categorieid 
syllogisms ;  and  is  to  them  an  all-sufficient  and  exhaustive  code 
of  law,  observing  which  none  can  be  formally  invalid.'  Here 
follow  a  variety  of  examples  by  way  of  illustrating  this  reduction 
of  syllogistic  rules  to  this  single  canon,  the  special  laws  which 
govern  particular  classes  of  such  syllogisms  being  first  dealt 
with,  but  for  the  study  of  which  we  must,  for  brevity's  sake, 
refer  our  logical  readers  to  the  book  itself.  By  the  way,  it  may 
be  remarked  that  the  fourth  logical  figure,  or  model  figaratien 
(Galen's),  is  rejected,  the  three  first  figures  being  to  be  regaidod 
as  exclusively  competent  in  logic.  The  syllogistic  fbrm  cC 
expression  in  the  ^  New  Analytic'  may  be  seen  from  an  exampti 
or  two.  Thus  the  second  figure  is  made  to  have  eitiier  an 
affirmative  or  a  negative  conclusion,  while  in  the  common  logic 
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it  only  has  the  latter.  All  A  is  all  B  ;  all  C  is  some  B  ;  all  O 
is  some  A.  Again  : — All  A  is  all  B  ;  no  C  is  any  B ;  no  C  is 
any  A.  In  the  third  figure,  also,  we  have  here  both  universal 
and  particular  conclusions,  contrarily  to  the  ordinary  doctrine  of 
modal  figuration. 

Our  author  goes  on  to  show  that  the  *  Analytic'  doubles  the 
number  of  propositions,  making  them  eight  instead  of  four. 
The  old  notation  A,  E,  I,  O,  however,  is  retained,  the  new 
forms  being  indicated  by  certain  combinations  of  these  letters. 
The  work  closes  with  a  new  symbolical  notation,  in  the  form  of 
a  table,  which  is  exemplified  by  syllogisms  in  the  first  figure. 
The  following  is  the  author's  recapitulation : — 

*  We  set  out  with  the  principle  of  a  quantified  predicate.  We  have 
noticed  some  things  by  the  way  not  immediately  connected  therewith ; 
but  recurring  to  it  we  have  endeavoured  to  vindicate  that  principle.  We 
have  indicated  its  influence  on  propositions  in  abolishing  the  complex 
doctrine  of  conversion ;  its  influence  on  categorical  syllogisms,  in  reducing 
their  laws  to  a  higher  simplicity,  and  amplifying  their  valid  forms, — in 
short,  by  correcting  what  was  false,  and  supplying  what  was  wanting; 
and  thus  securing  to  logic  a  higher  degree  of  formal  exactness,  realizing 
for  it  a  higher  degree  of  scientific  perfection.  The  new  analytic  acconfe- 
plishes  this  by  being  true  to  its  ofiice,  and  fully  investigating  the  form  of 
thought.  The  form,  the  whole  form^  and  nothing  but  the  form  qf  thtmgktt 
is  indeed  the  bannered  motto  which  it  bears  on  its  triumphant  wa^'. 
True  to  its  purpose  it  advances  over  the  whole  rogion  of  formal  thoughtp 
conquering  and  to  conquer ;  destroying  the  false  landmarks  which  had 
been  set  up  by  the  early  discoverers  of  that  territory;  repressing  the 
incursions  which  were  continually  made  into  neighbouring  kingdoms ; 
destroying  the  border  ground  by  determining  for  ever  the  frontier  line ; 
dethroning  the  potentates  who  had  intrenched  themselves  in  its  high 
places,  and  long  there  exercised  a  usurped  authority ;  recalling  from  their 
long  exile  the  true  lords  of  the  soil ;  re-establishing  the  laws  on  which 
their  rights  Were  founded,  and  enforcing  strict  obedience  to  these  in 
every  province  of  the  empire.  Thus,  though  its  path  is  in  some  respects 
as  the  path  of  the  destroyer,  in  a  higher  and  truer  sense  it  is  the  path  of 
neace ;  for  through  its  instrumentality  there  breaks  at  length  upon  this 
long  distracted  region  the  golden  age  of  simplicity  and  order.  And 
anarchy,  the  result  of  laws  neglected  and  rights  ignored,  is  for  ever 
abolished  in  the  estabhshment  of  perfect  harmony — a  harmony,  the  result 
of  law  clearly  expounded  and  rigidly  obeyed  throughout  the  entire 
empire  of  formal  thought.* 

Our  readers  will  think  this  passage  rather  florid  from  a 
cool-headed  logician — a  sort  of  man  who  is  generally  looked 
on  as  an  abstraction  of  humanity,  a  being  all  head  and  no  soul. 
It  reminds  us  of  some  very  occasional  passages  of  Kant,  who 
had  an  imagination  when  he  chose  to  use  it.  Mr.  Baynes  is 
sanguine  enough,  it  seems,  of  the  speedy  triumph  of  the  '  New 
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Analytic :'  but  the  best  of  it  is  bis  devotion  to  his  master,  to 
wbom  he  gives  all  honour. 

'  We  cannot  close,'  soya  tlie  author,  '  without  expressing  the  true  joy 
we  feel,  (thnugb,  were  the  feeling  less  strong,  we  might  shrink  from,  the 
intrusion)  that  in  our  country,  and  iu  our  lime,  this  discovery  has  been 
made.  We  rejoice  to  know  that  one  hna  at  leugtli  ariaea,  able  to 
recognize  and  complete  the  plan  of  the  mighty  builder,  Aristotle — to  lay 
the  top  atone  on  that  fabric,  the  foundatioua  of  which  were  laid  more 
than  2000  yi'ars  ago  by  the  maater  hand  of  the  Stagirite,  which  after  the 
labours  of  niiiny  generations  of  workmen  who  have,  from  time  to  time, 
built  np  ont  p.irt  here,  and  taken  down  another  there,  remains  substan- 
tially ns  he  Irfi  it ;  but  which,  when  tiuialied,  shall  be  seen  to  be  an 
edifice  of  wondrous  beauty,  harmony,  and  completeness.' 

Here,  again,  we  are  much  reminded  of  the  saiiguine  mode  of 
anticipation  in  which  Kant  sometimes  indulges,  over  that  chaos 
of  elaboration,  the  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunjl.  The  only 
difierence,  however,  is,  that  Kant's  dream  of  having  discovered 
the  universal  sedative  of  philosopfaioal  controversy,  was  a 
dream  of  hom^e  to  his  own  sheaf;  while  Mr.  Baynes  rejoices 
in  the  prospect  that  his  master  will  have  all  the  honours  due  to 
the  final  settlement  of  disputes  among  contending  logicians. 
Sir  William  Hamilton  himself,  has  not  yet  published  his  own 
final  views  on  the  subject  of  the  New  Analytic.  On  this 
account,  and  also  partly  because  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to 
prolong  this  article,  we  must  defer,  for  the  present,  any  closer 
investigation  and  criticism  of  the  proposed  theory.  The 
.  *  Appendix'  shows  that  the  idea  of  a  quantification  of  tlie  pre- 
dicate had  not  escaped  the  almost  superhuman  acuteness  of 
that  most  marvellous  of  men,  Aristotle :  hut  he  unequivocally 
rejects  the  doctrine  in  both  the  places  in  which  he  decisively 
mentions  it.  Nevertheless  he  does,  in  some  other  parts  of  his 
writings,  quantify  the  predicate.  We  must,  here,  however,  take 
leave  of  the  subject. 
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Art.  VI. — Chronicon  Domini  Walteri  de  Heminghurght  de  Gesiis  Begvm 
AngluB,  Ad  Fidem  Codicum  Manuscriptorum  EeceMuU*  Hans 
Claude  Hamilton.     2^  vols.     8vo. 

The  Chronicle  of  Sir  Walter  of  Hemingburgh  (vulgarly  coiled  Ilemingford)^ 
concerning  the  Jda  of  the  Kings  of  England,  8vo.  2  vols.  Lon- 
don :  English  Historical  Society. 

This  is  one  of  a  series  of  valuable  reprints  of  our  early  con- 
temporary chronicles,  for  which  the  public  are  indebted  to  the 
^English  Historical  Society^*  Since  its  foundation,  in  1837, 
this  Society  has  published  the  entire  works  of  Bede,  the 
Chronicle  of  Richard  of  Devizes,  that  of  Florence  of  Wor- 
cester, of  Roger  of  Wendover,  of  William  of  Malmesbury,  and 
of  Nicholas  Trevet,  besides  six  volumes  of  Anglo-Saxon 
charters  and  wills,  a  large  portion  of  which  had  never  before 
been  printed.  Some  of  these  re-publications  have  already 
become  very  scarce.  The  present  work  has  been  justly  pro- 
nounced to  be  ^  one  of  the  choicest  remains  of  the  literature  of 
the  fourteenth  century,'  one  of  the  most  interesting  periods  in 
our  national  annals.  The  text  of  the  present  edition  is  based 
upon  a  MS,  presented  by  Henry,  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  the 
College  of  Arms,  which  has  always  been  deemed  the  best; 
but  all  various  readings  of  the  Lansdowne  and  Cotton  MSS., 
which  could  be  considered  as  useful,  have  been  given  in  foot- 
notes. The  Chronicle  itself  is  in  Latin.  By  a  laborious 
collection  of  the  several  manuscripts,  the  Editor  has  been 
enabled  to  weed  the  text  from  numerous  errors,  and,  for  the 
first  time,  to  present  the  work  in  a  readable  form,  illustrated 
with  a  valuable  body  of  English  notes.  These  volumes  furnish, 
indeed,  a  model  of  competent,  pains- taking,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  unpretending  literary  workmanship.  Mr.  Hamilton's 
name  has  not  been  hitherto  much  before  the  public,  maoj  of 
his  labours  having  been  of  a  description  that  bring  to  Ae 
scholar  little  profit  and  less  fame.  '  Sic  vos  non  vobis,  melli- 
jftcatisy  apesJ*  To  the  erudition  of  a  Greek  lexicographer  and 
an  excellent  Latinist,  he  unites  the  rarer  qualifications  of  a 
correct  Hebraist,  (as  is  shown  by  his  translations  into  Hebrew 
verse  of  Mr.  Martin  Tupper's  Hymn  for  the  Festival  of  Inter- 
national Industry,)  and  the  scarcely  less  rare  accomplishment 
of  a  mastery  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  what  may  be  styled  the 
transition  dialects  of  our  mother  tongue.  His  philological 
attainments  in  this  respect  have  been  put  in  useful  requisition 
in  the  State  Paper  Office.  We  see  announced  a  new  transla- 
tion of  Strabo  from  his  indefatigable  pen,  which  will  test  his 
talents  as  a  translator. 
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Walter  de  Hemingburgh,  commonly,  but  erroneously,  called 
Walter  Hemingford,  was  bom  of  an  influential  family  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Hemingborough,  in  the  wapentake  of  Ouse 
and  Derwenty  in  the  East  Riding  of  York.  He  receired  his 
education  from  the  monks  of  the  priory  of  Gisborough,  near 
Clivc,  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  in  the  North  Riding,  where 
his  taste  for  learning  and  the  study  of  theology  were  success- 
fully cultivated;  and  he  eventually  became  a  canon  of  the 
priory.  Leland  makes  him  to  have  lived  in  the  reigns  of 
Henry  IH.  and  Edward  I. ;  but,  if  the  whole  of  the  chroni- 
cles be  from  his  pen,  he  must  have  snrviTed  till  near  the 
middle  of  the  fourteenth  centiuy,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  HI. 
When  Edward  I.,  ia  1291,  caused  search  to  be  made  for 
evidence  respecting  the  claims  of  homage  due  from  the  crown 
of  Scotland,  it  is  supposed,  that  our  Historian  *  was  engaged  in 
examining  the  stores  laid  up  in  the  archives  of  the  neighboiur- 
ing  monasteries,'  and  that  the  sight  of  the  ancient  chronicles 
may  have  inspired  the  desire  to  leave  behind  him  a  ^  History 
of  England'  up  to  that  time.  Bale  makes  him  to  have  died  in 
1347,  at  Gisburn,  or  Gisborough,  where  he  is  buried. 

His  work,  at  all  events,  presents  one  of  the  finest  samples  of 
our  early  chronicles,  as  regards  alike  the  value  of  the  events 
recorded,  and  the  correctness  with  which  they  are  detailed. 
^  He  faithfully  records  eclipses,  earthquakes,  pestilences,  and 
other  natural  phenomena,  which  he  correctly  imagined  might 
be  of  interest  and  value  at  a  future  period;  and  seldom 
wanders  from  his  narrative  into  legendary  stories  and  the 
mazy  and  perplexing  regions  of  theological  dispute.'  The 
value  set  upon  it  as  a  history,  is  attested  by  evidence  as  early 
as  the  fourteenth  century.  His  first  task  was,  the  *  Chronicle 
of  England,'  from  the  dissolution  of  the  Saxon  government  to 
the  death  of  Edward  I.  The  early  part  of  this  history  is 
drawn  from  Eadmer,  Hovedeu,  Henry  of  Huntingdon,  (who  is 
cited  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  death  of  Robert  Marmion,  in  the 
year  1144,)  and  William  of  Newbury,  whose  writings  are 
largely  incorporated.  Subsequently  to  a.d.  1195,  Heming- 
burgh  no  longer  follows  closely  any  particular  narrative*  The 
faistor}'  of  the  reigns  of  Edward  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  are  original, 
and  derived  chiefly  from  personal  knowledge  and  contemporary 
testimony.  The  work  breaks  off"  abruptly  with  the  rubric  for 
a  new  section,  *  De  Bello  inter  Regea  AnglitB  et  Francia  apud 
Crtssy  commisaof  indicating  that  the  hand  of  the  Chronicler 
was  arrested  at  that  point  by  illness  or  death. 

Our  best  modern  historians  have  borne  testimony  to  the 
value  of  this  work.  Mr.  Hallam,  in  his  ^  History  of  the  Middle 
Ages,'  (vol.  ii.  p.  135),  praises  the  Author  as  giving  the  foHest 
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account  of  the  important  transactions  of  the  time,  and  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  charters  of  English  liberty  wrested  from 
Edward  I.  Sir  William  Blackstone  refers  to  him  as  having 
the  merit  of  preserving  the  only  intelligible  copy  of  the  famous 
statute,  ^  De  Tallagio  non  concedendoy  added  by  Edward  I.  to 
his  confirmation  of  the  Great  Charter  in  1297. 

A  few  specimens  of  the  contents  of  the  *  Chronicle'  will  pro- 
bably be  acceptable  to  our  readers. 

In  the  year  1277,  the  Welsh  rebelled  against  King  Edward 
under  their  prince  Leulinus  (Llewellyn).  The  prince  made 
his  submission,  however,  in  London,  at  the  following  Christ- 
mas. In  July  of  the  next  year,  the  King  held  his  parliament 
at  Gloucester,  when  the  statute  of  Gloucester  and  the  statute 
^  quo  warranto'  were  passed.  The  enforcement  of  this  last 
statute  led  to  fresh  disturbances : — 

'  Cum  autem  teneret  rex  quoddam  parliamentum,  et  filii  magnatum 
starent  coram  eo  in  vesperis,  dixit  eis,  "Quid  loquimini  inter  vof, 
quando  nos  sumus  in  consilio  cum  patribus  vestris?"  Et  respondit 
uuus,  "  Non  offendaraini  si  veritatem  dicam  ?"  Et  rex,  "  Non  certe." 
"  Domine  mi  rex,  nos  dicimus  sic, — 

Le  roy  cuvayte  nos  deneres 

E  la  rayne  nos  beau  maners, 

E  le  quo  voranto 

Sale  mak  wus  al  to  do." — Vol.  ii.  pp,  6,  7. 

In  plain  English, 

*  The  king  covets  our  money, 
And  the  queen  our  tine  manors, 
And  the  quo  warranto 
Shall  make  a  to-do  among  us  all.' 

The  point  of  the  reply  evidently  consists  in  the  play  upon 
the  word  warranto,  written  voranto^  and  implying  that  the  court 
would  devour  them  all. 

In  1290,  the  King  held  his  parliament  in  London,  when  the 
third  statute  of  Westminster  was  passed,  and  also  an  *  expla- 
nation' of  the  statute  *  quo  warranto.'  By  the  former,  all  Jews 
were  expelled  from  England  : — *  etejiim  omnes  par  zelus  accen^ 
derate  arbitrantes  se  grande  obsequium  prcBstare  Deo,  si  gerUem 
Chriato  rebellem,  a  Christi  Jidelibus  abraderetUJ*  The  character 
of  this  pious  zeal  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  all  their 
possessions  were  confiscated ;  and  the  King  gave  great  displea* 
8ure  to  many  by  permitting  the  exiles  to  carry  away  their  gold 
and  silver,  and  moveables.  Some  wealthy  London  Jews  were 
landed  by  the  captain  of  the  ship  in  which  they  had  embarked^ 
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upon  ti  shoal,  or  ehore,  that  was  covered  at  high  water,  and 
all  perished.  We  give  the  Editor's  note  as  a  specimen  of  his 
historical  illustrations. 

'  Sir  EilivArJ  Coke,  rrom  n  MS.  record  of  the  judges  itinernnt  in  Kent, 
iufoims  us,  that  the  master  and  his  accomplices  were  indicted,  convicted  of 
murder,  and  lianged.  This  was  no  doubt  the  case,  as  we  find  in  the  safe- 
comlucl  granted  to  the  Jews,  dntcd  on  the  27th  of  July,  the  king  forbnde 
the  bnilitfs,  barons,  and  mariners  of  the  cinque  ports,  oa  pain  of  foi- 
feiture,  to  permit  nny  injury  to  be  done  either  to  their  persons  or  thdi 
property. 

'  At  this  time,  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred  and  eleven  Jews  receive4 
the  king's  pass,  and  were  banished  from  England.' — Vol.  ii.  p.  22. 

In  1294,  the  Weigh  again  revolted,  under  Maddoch  (Madoo) 
and  Morgan.  The  former  was  leader  of  the  men  of  North 
Wales ;  the  latter,  of  the  Glamorganshire  and  Southern  insur- 
gents. The  royal  forces  were  defeated  at  Denbigh,  and  the 
King  was  greatly  straitened  for  provisions.  But,  subsequently, 
the  Welsh  sustained  a  defeat,  and  Madoc  was  compelled  to  sue 
for  peace.     The  Editor  appends  the  following  notes: — 

'  It  was  in  this  expedition  that  Edward  ordered  all  the  woods  in  Wales 
to  be  cut  down,  to  prevent  the  enemy  using  them  as  places  of  retreat. 

'  Cnradoc  of  Llanearvan  relates,  that  the  king  having  returned  into 
England,  Madoc  again  gathered  round  his  standard  some  patriot  forces, 
and  obtniucd  various  successes  against  the  English,  but  was  at  last  taken 
prisoner  in  1S95,  at  a  battle  fought  upon  the  bills  of  Cefu  Digolh,  not  far 
from  Cninrs  Castle,  and  sent  to  London,  where  he  was  condemned  to  per- 
petual imprisonment  in  the  Tower.' — Vol.  ii.  p,  69. 

In  the  same  year,  the  'Chroniole*  states,  a  severe  famine 
afflicted  England.  Many  thousands  of  poor  perished ;  *  vend^ 
b'ltiir  em'm  Quarterium  frumenti  pro  xvi.  solidis,  el  mvltotieng  pro 
XX.'  In  the  following  year  the  French  landed,  and  sacked 
Dover,  being  about  15,000  strong,  but  were  afterwards  defeated 
with  great  slaughter.  In  1298,  the  '  Chronicle'  narrates  with 
great  simplicity  the  following  pretty  quarrel  between  Church 
aud  State.     Our  readers  will  here  accept  of  our  translation. 

<  In  leiai  manner  lie  king  qf  England  put  the  elergg  out  iff  hit  proteC' 

'  On  the  morrow  of  the  feast  of  All  Souls  (Not.  3).  of  this  jtar  (12'JG), 
the  king  held  his  parliament  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds,  where,  at  his  request, 
a  supply  was  granted  of  a  twelfth  from  the  people,  no  eighth  from  the 
citizens  and  towns-people,  and  a  fiflh  from  the  cleigy.  Hereupon  the 
clergy  represented,  that  neither  could  they  pay  or  sanction,  uor  yet  could 
he,  the  king,  receive  any  grunt  [from  them],  without  incurring  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  denounced  in  the  Papal  Bull,  which  they  did  not 
consider  the  king  would  wish  to  do,  and  they  were  quite  sure  would  be 
inexpedient  for  themselves.    This  declaration  by  no  means  pleased  the 
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king ;  and  lie,  therefore,  adjouraed  them  to  another  parliament,  to  be 
holden  in  London  on  the  moiTow  of  St.  Hilary  (Jan.  14,  1297),  that 
in  the  meantime  they  might  deliberate,  and  consider  better  of  their 
answer.  When  the  day  anived,  the  clergy  being  assembled.  Master 
Kobert  de  Wynchelse,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  having  consulted 
with  the  royal  commissioners,  returned  answer  in  the  following  words : 
You  well  know,  sirs,  that,  under  Almighty  God,  we  have  two  masters,  a 
spiritual  and  a  temporal ;  the  spuitual  master  is  our  lord  the  pope,  and 
the  temporal  our  lord  the  king ;  and  although  we  owe  to  both  of  them 
obedience,  greater  is  due  to  the  spiritual  than  to  the  temporal.  Never- 
theless, in  order  to  please  them  both,  we  are  willing,  and  agree  to  send 
at  our  own  costs,  special  messengers  to  our  spiritual  father  the  lord  pope, 
in  order  to  obtain  his  permission  to  the  grant,  or  at  least  to  get  his  orders 
as  to  what  we  shall  do  :  for  we  are  coutident  that  our  lord  the  king,  not 
less  than  ourselves,  both  fears  and  would  desire  to  avoid  the  sentence  of 
excommunication  which  the  Bull  contains.  To  this  the  conmiissioners 
of  the  king  replied  :  '  Our  very  dear  sirs,  we  beg  you  to  appoint  certain 
of  your  own  number  to  intimate  this  answer  to  our  lord  the  king,  since, 
as  for  ourselves,  knowing  as  we  do  that  his  indignation  is  already  roused, 
we  cannot  possibly  venture  to  communicate  your  reply.' 

*  Upon  their  doing  so,  the  fury  of  the  king  knew  no  bounds ;  and  be 
forthwith  put  the  archbishop  and  the  whole  English  clergy  out  of  his 
defence  and  protection ;  and  ordered  that  all  the  lands  and  endowments 
of  the  whole  English  church  should  be  seized  into  his  hands.  And  it  is 
believed  to  have  happened  miraculously,  that,  on  the  very  day  in  which 
the  king  put  the  clergy  out  of  his  protection,  the  royal  forces  in  Gascony 
were  surprised  and  beaten  by  the  French,  as  will  afterwards  appear. 
Moreover,  the  lord  chief-justice  in  banco,  sitting  on  the  judgment-seat  as 
the  royal  representative,  thus  publicly  addressed  those  who  surrounded 
hira  : — *  Sirs,  attorneys  of  the  archbishops,  bishops,  abbots,  and  priors,  and 
of  all  other  persons  of  the  clergy,  announce  this  to  your  masters,  and  tell 
them,  that,  for  the  future,  no  justice  shall  be  done  them  in  the  king's  court 
in  any  matter,  not  even  should  the  most  atrocious  injury  be  inflicted  on 
them ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  justice  shall  be  extended  to  all  virho 
complain  or  seek  for  it  against  them.'  MarveUous  to  be  told  1  that  com- 
mon justice  which  is  accorded  to  the  very  multitude,  is,  in  what  spirit  I 
know  not,  denied  to  the  clergy ;  and  mother  church  is  treated  as  a  hand- 
maid and  servant,  who  was  wont  formerly  to  be  mistress  over  her  sons ! 

*  However,  Henry  de  Newark,  the  archbishop  elect  of  York,  and  the 
bishops  of  Durham,  Ely,  and  Salisbury,  with  certain  others,  fearing  the 
extreme  anger  of  the  king,  and  apprehensive  of  grievous  peril  impending 
over  them,  determined  to  lay  down  in  the  sanctuary  a  flfth  part  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues  of  that  year,  for  the  preservation  of  the  English 
church,  and  their  defence  in  this  most  urgent  necessity ;  that  by  this 
means  they  might  evade  the  king's  anger,  and  at  the  same  time  not  incur 
the  sentence  denounced  in  the  Bull.  Now,  whatever  the  clergy  laid 
down,  was  taken  up  by  the  Exchequer ;  and  by  this  determination,  and 
by  thus  under  a  disguise  granting  a  fifth,  they  obtained  the  king*8  protec- 
tion. However,  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury  did  not  change  his  mind, 
and  would  neither  grant  nor  lay  down  anything,  choosing  rather  to  incur 
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the  anger  of  the  king,  than  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  Wherefoee 
all  his  goods  were  seized,  his  gold  and  silver  vessels  were  taken  posses^ 
sion  of,  and  all  his  horses ;  his  very  household  forsook  him,  nor  did  any* 
thing  remain  by  which  Christ's  poor  servant  might  be  sustained.  Fur- 
ther, it  was  commanded,  under  pain  of  the  king's  grievous  forfeiture,  thi^ 
no  one  should  give  him  shelter  either  within  a  monastery  or  without,  and 
the  precept  of  the  apostle  was  set  at  nought,  *  Receive  ye  one  another,  as 
Christ  also  received  you,'  (Eomans  xv.  7).  Thus  being  ejected,  he  re* 
mained  in  the  house  of  a  plain  rector,  with  only  one  priest  and  one  clerk, 
not  having  throughout  his  whole  archbishopric,  where  he  might  lay  his 
head  :  nevertheless  he  was  constantly  employed  in  the  word  of  the  Lcud^ 
begging  publicly,  everywhere  protesting  that  all  who  should  grant  any<4 
thing  to  the  king,  or  other  secular  person,  without  the  oonsent  of  the 
lord  pope,  would  without  doubt  fall  under  the  sentence  of  exoommuniefr- 
tion  ;  and  being  always  prepared  to  die  for  the  church  of  God. 

'  The  friends  of  Oliver,  the  bishop  of  Lincoln,  (who  likewise  would  not 
consent  to  the  king's  will,)  managed  so  that  the  sheriff  of  Lincoln,  having 
levied  a  fifth  pait  of  the  bishop's  goods,  afterwards  roBtofed  to  him  :hi8 
possessions  and  lands.  Moreover,  the  monasteries  of  that  bishopric,  and 
of  the  whole  province  of  Canterbury,  were  seized  into  ihe  king  s  handsj 
by  whose  command  guardians  were  appointed,  who  should  supply  ihe 
brethren  with  bare  necessaries,  and  transfer  the  remainder  into  the  Exche- 
quer. Wherefore  the  abbots  and  priors,  being  driven  by  necessity,  went 
to  the  royal  court,  and  redeemed,  not,  indeed,  their  sins^  but  their  own 
goods  with  the  gift  of  a  fourth. 

*  During  this  time,  no  justice  was  done  to  the  clergy,  and  they  suffered 
numerous  injuries.  The  religious  were  even  plundered  of  their  horses  on 
the  king's  highway,  and  could  not  obtain  any  justice,  until  they  had 
purchased  his  favour,  and  thus  secured  the  royal  protection.' — -Vol.  ii. 
pp.  116-— 118. 

In  1297,  a  dispute  arose  between  the  monareli  and  his  barons^ 
which  is  thus  naively  described : — 

'  ui  Dissension  bettoeen  King  Edward  L  and  his  Peers. 

*  On  the  feast  of  St.  Matthew  the  apostle,  of  the  same  year  (Sunday, 
February  24,  1297),  having  assembled  the  nobles  of  the  kingdom,  but 
with  the  exception  of  the  clergy,  the  king  held  his  parliament  at  Salisbury, 
where  he  asked  certain  barons  to  pass  over  into  Gascony ;  but  they  ali 
bej^an  to  make  excuse  ;  and  the  king,  becoming  angry,  threatened  some  of 
them  that,  unless  they  went,  he  would'  give  their  lands  to  Others  who 
would  go.  At  this  speech,  many  were  offended,  and  a  dissension  arose 
among  them.  The  earl  of  Hereford  and  the  earl-marshal  (Roger  Bigod, 
earl  of  Norfolk)  excused  themselves,  saying,  that  they  would  willingly 
fulfil  the  offices  which  they  held  by  hereditary  right  in  going  with  the 
king  himself.  The  king,  reiterating  his  request,  asked  the  earl-marshal 
to  go,  who  said : — *  Willingly  will  I  go  with  thee,  O  king,  marching 
before  thy  face  in  the  front  line  of  battle,  as  it  is  my  duty  by  hereditary 
right.'  To  whom  the  king  said : — *  But  you  will  go  with  the  others 
without  me.'     But  he  answered : — *  I  am  not  bounds  O  king,  nor  is  it  my 
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pleasure,  to  take  this  journey  without  tliee.'  And  tbe  king  being  enraged, 
as  it  is  said,  broke  out  in  these  words : — *  By  God  !  sir  earl,  thou  shalt 
either  go  or  hang !'  And  he : — *  By  the  same  oath,  sir  king,  I  will 
neither  go  nor  hang/  And  he  departed  without  licence,  and  tbe  council 
was  broken  up  for  that  day.  But  the  two  earls,  the  earl  of  Hereford 
and  the  marshal,  having  presently  gathered  to  themselves  many  nobleSt 
and  more  than  thirty  chosen  bannerets,  their  party  increased  to  a  consi* 
derable  force,  and  were  reckoned  at  1500  well-armed  horse,  equipped  ready 
for  the  war ;  and  the  king  began  to  fear  them,  but  dissembled.  And 
they  going  to  their  territories,  would  not  suffer  the  king's  ministers  to  take 
either  wool,  hides,  or  any  extraordinary,  or  to  exact  anything  from  such 
as  were  unwilling.  They  even  forbade  them  to  enter  their  lands  under 
pain  of  decapitation  and  mutilation,  and  prepared  themselves  for  resistance.' 
—Vol.  ii.  p.  121.  • 

One  more  specimen  of  the  Historian's  narratiYe,  we  take 
from  a  later  period.  It  describes  a  naval  engagement  be- 
tween the  English  and  the  French  off  Sluys,  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  III.  The  king  had  set  sail  from  Orwell  on  the  22nd 
of  June,  1340,  for  Flanders.  On  the  24thj  the  engagement  took 
place. 

*  Of  the  naval  engagement  between  the  English  and  the  French, 

*  Edward  [III-]>  ^"^g  of  England,  prepared  to  sail  for  Flanders  with 
but  few  ships  and  a  small  band  of  men.  But,  by  the  will  of  God,  being 
forewarned  of  a  French  fleet  which  almost  covered  the  sea  near  Sloys^ 
during  seven  days,  riding  with  but  few  attendants,  and  visiting  in  person 
different  places  and  ports,  he  collected,  as  well  as  he  could,  a  fleet  and  a 
force  of  soldiers  and  archers,  and,  with  sails  unfurled,  committing  his 
fleet  to  wind  and  wave,  he  arrived  safely  at  the  town  called  Ays,  three 
miles  from  Sluys,  about  midday  on  Friday,  the  vigil  of  St.  John  the 
Baptist  (June  23rd,  1340).  The  French  with  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships, 
manned  with  a  multitude  of  armed  soldiers  and  cross-bow  men,  stationed 
themselves  in  the  sea,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  which  runs  by  Shiys. 
And  on  Saturday,  the  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  (June  24),  when  the 
sun  had  scarcely  risen,  having  furled  their  sails,  the  French  fleet  formed 
in  four  lines,  having  fastened  the  ships  together  with  great  iron  chains 
and  cords,  and  suspending  their  small  boats  filled  with  stones  about  the 
middle  of  the  mast,  they  erected  wooden  castles  at  the  top.  The  king  of 
England  sent  the  bishop  of  Lincoln  to  the  town  of  Ays,  that  he  might 
collect  the  Flemings  and  the  English  who  were  there,  and  lead  them  ont 
to  battle  when  prepared,  if  a  favourable  occasion  should  occur  for  annoy* 
ing  the  enemy  while  the  king  was  charging  the  French ;  but  his  hope 
failed,  for  the  Flemings  stood  on  the  sea-shore  during  the  conflict,  waiting 
only,  as  it  was  said,  the  issue  of  the  battle,  that  they  might  join  the 
victorious  party.  And  on  that  day,  a  little  before  the  vesper  honr,  the 
ship  of  lord  Eobert  de  Morlee  made  the  first  attack  on  the  French  fleet ; 
after  her,  the  ship  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon,  then  that  of  the  eail  of 
Northampton^  and  then  the  ship  of  Walter  de  Maunay;   and  in  like' 
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manner  all  the  ships  which  were  hasting  against  the  enemy  were  favoured 
by  the  sun  and  wind.  Even  in  the  very  commencement  of  the  action, 
they  took  three  of  the  largest  ships,  called  the  Edward,  Catherine,  and 
Bose,  which  had  formerly  been  taken  at  sea  from  the  English.  When  the 
first  line  was  overcome  and  the  men  put  to  the  sword,  they  trampled  on 
the  standard  of  the  king  of  France,  and  hoisted  that  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land in  the  three  ships  which  they  had  taken.  The  remaining  ships  then 
attempted  to  take  to  flight,  but  they  were  surrounded  by  the  English,  and 
the  crews,  throwing  aside  their  arms,  took  to  the  boats  ;  but  bdbre  their 
frail  craft,  greatly  overladen,  could  make  the  land,  about  2000  of  the  men 
were  drowned,  and  thus  three  lines  were  vanquished.  In  the  fourth  line, 
which  consisted  of  about  sixty  vessels,  there  were  many  of  the  soldiers 
who  had  fled  from  the  aforesaid  ships,  who  were  not  easy  to  be  overcome, 
and  would  hardly  give  in  after  midnight,  when  many  thousands  had  been 
slain.  In  this  last  battle,  the  English  lost  one  ship  and  a  galley  from 
Hull,  every  one  of  those  who  were  in  them  being  killed  by  the  stones. 
All  whp  were  in  the  ship  in  which  was  the  wardrobe  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, were  slain,  excepting  two  men  and  a  certain  woman.  The  ship, 
however,  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the  English.  The  loss  on  the  side 
of  the  French,  both  of  those  who  were  killed  and  those  who  leaped  into 
the  sea,  as  well  as  those  who,  leaving  the  large  ships  and  overcrowding 
the  little  boats,  were  drowned,  was  about  30,000  men  ;  while,  on  the  side 
of  the  English,  not  one  nobleman  was  slain,  excepting  only  sir  Thomas  de 
Monthermer.' — ^Vol.  ii.  p.  355. 

These  extracts  will,  perhaps,  lead  many  readers  to  wish  that 
the  work  were  rendered  generally  accessible  by  means  of  an 
English  translation.  We  must  not  omit  to  thank  the  Editor  for 
an  excellent  index  to  these  volumes. 


Art.  VII. — Memoirs  of  the  Lives  of  Robert  Haldane,  of  Airthrey^  and  qf 
his  brother,  James  Alexander  Haldane.  By  Alexander  Haldane,  Esq., 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  £arrister-at-Law.  London :  Hamilton,  Adams, 
and  Co. 

It  has  been  from  no  want  of  due  appreciation  of  the  merit  of 
the  work,  that  we  have  not,  ere  now,  noticed  these  valuable 
memoirs  of  two  of  the  most  extraordinary  men  of  this  century. 
In  thus  designating  the  well-known  brothers,  Robert  and  James 
Haldane,  of  Scotland,  we  refer  not  merely  to  originality  of 
personal  character,  as  regards  either  their  genius  or  moral 
excellence,  but  to  their  remarkable  history,  considered  as  a 
fine  practical  exemplification  of  the  too  much  forgotten,  if  not 
despised,  doctrine  of  a  special  Providence. 

N.S. — VOL.    IV.  A  A 
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The  misty  brilliance  of  philosophy,  falsely  so  called,  once 
more  perplexes  our  intellectual  and  spiritual  vision.  It  is 
much  to  be  feared,  that  by  men,  in  some  sort  evangelical,  the 
good  old  truths  of  a  sound  scriptural  religion  are  eloquently 
apologized  for  rather  than  cordially  embraced.  The  humbling 
but  sublime  doctrines  of  inspired,  authoritative  revelation 
seem  to  be  half  denied  by  the  affectedly  patronizing  mode  of 
their  reception.  The  ^divine  idea*  is,  forsooth,  piously  dis- 
covered everywhere  and  in  everything,  while  the  distinct  per- 
sonality of  the  great  and  holy  God  is  rather  inferred  than 
maintained.  Much  of  our  so-called  religious  literature  is  little 
better  than  a  species  of  spiritual  obscurantism.  The  school 
of  the  rationalists  is  becoming  more  and  more  irrational,  even 
to  a  wild  and  almost  canting  fanaticism.  We  tlins  refer  to 
what  we  must  call  the  symptoms  of  the  intellectual  and  reli- 
gious degeneracy  of  the  day,  because  we  feel  that  such  works 
as  that  now  under  review  must  and  will  be  the  most  natural 
and  effective  antidote.  What  good  have  your  conceited,  ever- 
lasting eulogists  of  the  ^  earnest'  themselves  done,  compared  with 
the  morally  heroic  achievements  of  such  men  as  the  Haldanes? 

The  ancestry,  both  paternal  and'  maternal,  of  these  distin- 
guished men  is  traceable,  by  many  a  noble  and  brilliant  name, 
for  .six  centuries.  It  is  interwoven  with  the  history  of  Scot- 
land, full  as  it  is  of  romance,  of  misfortune,  and  of  glory. 
Brave  warriors,  accomplished  statesmen,  and  great  lawyers  of 
other  days,  illustrate  the  long  ancestral  roll.  *  On  the  15th  of 
December,  1762,  Captain  James  Haldane  married  his  first 
cousin,  Katharine,  daughter  of  Alexander  Duncan,  of  Lundie, 
and  Helen  Haldane,  commonly  called  Lady  Lundie,  by  the 
courtesy  of  Scotland  then  allowed  to  the  wife  of  a  minor  baron. 
Of  this  marriage  there  were  three  children — namely,  1.  Robert, 
who  succeeded  his  father  in  the  estate  of  Airthrey ;  2.  Helen, 
born  in  1765,  who  died  in  childhood ;  and  8.  James  Alexander 
Haldane,  his  younger  and  posthumous  son.'  The  biographer, 
after  this  closing  paragraph  of  a  brief  genealogy  of  the  family, 
remarks,  with  characteristic  modesty  and  good  taste: — *  It  was 
the  privilege  of  the  two  brothers  to  be  enabled  practically  to 
sympathise  with  the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  noble  lines 
of  Cowper,  when  he  exclaims : — 

'  My  boast  is  not,  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  or  rulers  of  the  earth. 
But  higher  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise, 
The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies.' 

Captain  Haldane  was  an  officer  in  the  East  India  Company's 
naval  service,  and  a  man  of  exemplary  character  and  ability. 
He  was  expecting  soon  to  be  elected  a  director,  when,  in  Jane, 
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1766,  he  died,  leaving  good  evidence  of  his  evangelical  faith 
and  piety.  A  fortnight  after  the  decease  of  her  hushand,  the 
bereaved  widow,  in  consequence  of  her  grief,  gave  birth,  pre- 
maturely by  two  months,  to  her  second  son,  James  Alexander. 
*  Mrs.  lialdane  belonged  to  a  family  in  which  there  had  been 
much  tnie  religion.  Her  father  was  distinguished  as  a 
strenuous  supporter  of  the  Protestant  succession,  and,  as  Pro- 
vost of  Dundee,  did  good  service  to  the  government  during  ihe 
rebellion  in  1745.'  This  young  and  well-connected  widow  was 
an  eminently  pious  woman ;  and  we  think  it  proper  to  notice 
particularly  this  significant  fact,  taken,  as  it  should  be,  in 
connexion  with  the  remarkable  lives  and  characters  of  her  two 
fatherless  boys.  '  Often,  when  she  had  seen  her  children  in 
bed,  and  supposed  that  they  were  asleep,  she  was  overheard  by 
them,  and  particularly  by  her  elder  son,  on  her  knees  by  their 
bedside,  earnestly  praying  that  the  Lord  would  be  pleased  to 
guide  them  through  that  world  which  she  felt  that  she  was 
herself  soon  to  leave ;  that  their  lives  might  be  devoted  to  His 
service  upon  earth ;  and  finally,  that  they  might  be  brought  to 
His  everlasting  kingdom.'  She  died  in  1744.  *  Shortly  before 
she  expired,  she  was  asked  if  she  would  like  once  more  to  see 
her  children,  but  she  declined,  saying,  that  it  would  only 
agitate  her ;  that  she  had  been  enabled  implicitly  to  surrender 
them  into  the  hands  of  God,  and  she  would  rather  leave  them 
there.'  ^  She  was  buried  in  her  husband's  grave  at  Lundie,  in 
the  burial  place  of  the  Duncans,  next  to  the  vault  where  the 
ashes  of  her  brother,  the  great  admiral,  now  also  repose.'  At 
the  death  of  his  sister,  Captain  Duncan,  *  who  had  served  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  different  parts  of  the  world,' 
was  residing  along  with  Lady  Lundie,  his  mother,  at  Mrs. 
Haldane's  house,  along  with  the  children.  This  excellent 
grandmother — who  had  once  been  distinguished  as  a  beauty 
in  the  circles  of  fashion  at  Bath  and  elsewhere,  but  had  now, 
for  some  time  past,  been  retired  from  the  scenes  of  worldly 
gaiety — took,  along  with  her  sons,  their  uncles,  the  charge  of 
the  young  Haldanes.  They  had  one  sister,  Helen,  who  died 
in  July,  1766,  *  so  tliat,  once  more,'  as  the  biographer  affect^ 
ingly  remarks,  *  the  orphan  boys  stood  beside  their  two  uncles 
at  another  funeral,  when  their  only  and  much-loved  sister  was 
committed  to  the  dust  in  the  vault  of  the  Murrays,in  the  ancient 
and  romantic  churchyard  of  Monivaird.' 

A  few  months  after  the  loss  of  her  young  grand-daughter,  in 
1777,  Lady  Lundie  died;  and  the  boys  were  now  left  to  the 
care  of  their  maternal  uncles.  The  captain,  this  same  year, 
married  the  amiable  and  accomplished  daughter  of  the  Lord 
President  Dundas,  ^  a  lady,  the  remembrance  of  whose  many 
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admirable  qualities  the  two  brothers  cherished  with  the  grateful 
feelings  of  almost  filial  affection.'  In  1779,  Captain  Duncan 
broke  up  his  establishment  at  Nellfield,  and  once  more  entered 
upon  active  service.  He  soon  distinguished  himself,  while  in 
command  of  the  Monarch,  in  Lord  Rodney's  action  off  St* 
Vincent.  As  long,  however,  as  he  resided  at  Nellfield,  it  was 
the  home,  on  Saturdays  and  Sundays,  of  his  nephews,  who  had 
now  been  placed  at  the  well-known  High  School  of  Edinburgh: 
they  boarded  with  Dr.  Adams,  the  rector.  Their  yacations 
were  spent  at  Lundie  House,  where  their  uncle.  Colonel 
Duncan,  resided. 

Robert  Haldane  had,  from  his  early  boyhood,  entertidned 
a  desire  to  fit  himself  for  the  ministry  in  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land ;  but  it  seemed  almost  the  natural  result  of  his  position, 
that,  attracted  by  the  fame  of  his  uncle,  he  should  ulUmatelj 
choose  the  navy  as  his  profession.  Early,  therefore,  in  1780, 
leaving  the  College  of  Edinburgh,  he  joined  the  Monarch  at 
Portsmouth.  In  1781,  James  went  to  college,  and  for  three 
sessions  attended  the  professors  of  Greek,  Latin,  mathematics, 
logic,  metaphysics,  and  natural  philosophy.  In  1785,  in  bis 
seventeenth  year,  he  went  to  sea  in  the  East  India  Company's 
naval  service. 

It  is  difficult,  even  in  a  somewhat  extended  work,  to  relate 
with  perspicuity  the  incidents  of  two  contemporary  liyes, 
though  our  author  seems  to  us  to  have  accomplidied  the  task 
with  lawyer-like  skill,  while,  happily,  his  styk  is  oharacteriEed 
by  the  most  unlawyer-like  conciseness.  In  a  brief  review  such 
as  the  present,  however,  we  cannot  profess  even  to  attempt 
anything  in  the  nature  of  a  sustained  and  concatenated  historical 
narrative,  though  we  have  thought  it  desirable  to  advert^  so 
far,  to  the  circumstances  of  the  family  connexions  and  early 
training  of  these  remarkable  brothers,  as  tending  to  give 
interest  and  significance  to  their  subsequent  career. 

In  1781,  Robert  was  transferred  by  his  uncle  from  the 
Monarch  to  the  Foudroyant,  commanded  by  his  friend  Captain 
Jervis,  afterwards  Earl  St.  Vincent.  In  the  celebrated  action 
between  that  ship  and  the  Pegase,  the  distinguished  captain  of 
the  former  is  said  to  have  marked  the  admirable  behaviour  of 
the  dashing  young  midshipman;  and,  after  the  action,  he  wrote 
to  Captain  Duncan,  'congratulating  him  on  the  determined 
spirit  and  ability  of  his  nephew,  and  predicting  that  Aobert 
Haldane  would  one  day  be  an  ornament  to  his  country.'  At 
the  biographer  remarks,  the  prediction,  though  true  in  effed, 
was  accomplished  in  a  far  different  manner  than  that  which  the 
hero  of  St.  Vincent  imagined. 

The  friendly  connexion  which,  under  the  blessing  of  God, 
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both  brothers  formed  with  the  excellent  Dr.  Bogue,  of  Gosport, 
will  be  best  described  by  a  short  extract. 

*  After  the  retura  of  the  Foudroyant  to  Spithead,  and  daring  the 
period  which  elapsed  before  the  relief  of  Gibraltar,  he  had  frequent 
opportunities  of  spending  much  of  his  time  at  Gosport,  and  attending  the 
ministry  of  the  late  David  Bogue,  whose  influence  on  his  own  mind  and 
on  that  of  his  brother,  both  intellectually  and  spiritually,  was  greatly 
blessed.  Dr.  Bogue  was  a  Scotch  Presbyterian  minister,  educated  for 
the  established  church,  who  ultimately  settled,  in  1778,  at  Gosport, 
where  he  continued  until  his  death,  in  1825,  the  pastor  of  an  independent 
congregation,  but  still  foremost,  throughout  the  land,  in  all  those  great 
objects  of  Christian  philanthropy  which  marked  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  Between  1779  and  1787  Gosport  was  the  head-quarters  of 
Lord  Duncan.  Till  the  peace  of  1783  he  was  attached  to  the  channel 
fleet,  successively  commanding  the  Monarch  of  74,  and  the  Blenheim  of 
90  guns,  and  chiefly  cruizing  between  Spithead  and  Gibraltar.  After  the 
peace  he  commanded  the  Edgar  guard-ship  until  he  obtained  his  flag, 
in  1787.  These  circumstances  are  to  be  numbered  among  the  provi- 
dential links  in  the  history  of  both  the  brothers.  It  was  thus,  that  they 
were  brought  much  into  contact  with  Dr.  Bogue,  to  whom  they  became 
attached.  They  attended  his  ministry,  and  by  him  they  were  directed  in 
their  course  of  reading  and  in  their  choice  of  books,  both  on  shore  and 
at  sea.'— pp.  32,  33. 

While  in  the  Foudroyant,  Robert  Haldane  was  a  witness  of 
the  melancholy  fate  of  the  Royal  George,  at  Spithead,  on  the 
29th  of  August,  1782;  when,  on  a  fine  day,  and  in  a  perfect 
calm,  she  sunk,  having  on  board  a  noble  crew  that  would  have 
constituted  the  population  of  a  small  town.  In  charge  of  a 
boat,  he  was  one  of  the  most  active  in  saving  the  drowning 
crew.  He  was  present  in  the  Foudroyant  when  it  led  in  the 
masterly  mancBuvre  by  which  Admiral  Howe  safely  carried  the 
convoy  into  Gibraltar.  On  the  return  from  the  straits,  the 
Foudroyant,  which  had  taken  part,  on  its  way,  in  a  gallant 
action,  was  paid  off.  Sir  John  Jervis,  in  the  Salisbury,  having 
now  hoisted  his  broad  pennant  as  commodore,  expressly 
selected  young  Haldane  to  accompany  him.  The  peace,  how- 
ever, ]>ut  an  end  to  the  South  American  expedition,  for  which 
the  squadron  had  been  destined ;  and  on  that  commander 
retiring  for  a  time,  Mr.  Haldane  rejoined  his  uncle  at  Gosport, 
and  ^  bade  adieu  to  a  service  to  which  he  was  enthusiastically 
attached  to  the  very  last.'  He  was  now  in  his  twentieth  year. 
After  remaining  for  some  months,  ^  enjoying  the  advantage  of 
Dr.  Bogue's  society  and  tuition,*  he  returned  to  Edinburgh  and 
resumed  his  studies  at  the  university.  In  the  ensuing  winter 
session  of  1784-5,  he  continued  to  attend  the  professors  at 
Edinburgh.  In  the  spring,  he  set  out  on  what  formerly  was 
called   the  ^  grand  tour.*      Having   attained  his  majority  in 
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February,  1785,  shortly  after  his  return,  he  married,  in  the 
April  of  the  following  year,  Katherine  Cochrane  Oswald,  then 
in  her  eighteenth  year,  second  daughter  of  the  late  George 
Oswald,  Esq.  She  was  the  sister  of  the  late  Bichard  Oswald, 
Esq.,  of  Auchinruive,  long  M.P.  for  Ayrshire.  *  The  union 
was  destined  to  prove  long  and  happy.  It  lasted  nearly  fifty- 
seven  years,  and  Mrs.  Haldane  was  singularly  adapted  to  be  a 
true  helpmeet  in  all  his  future  plans,  participating  in  bis 
designs  of  usefulness,  aiding  him  by  her  prudent  counsel  and 
sympathy,  and  never  interposing  her  own  personal  wishes  or 
comforts  as  an  obstacle  to  Uieir  accomplishment.*  They 
settled,  in  September,  1786,  at  his  residence  at  Airthrey,  near 
Stirling.  Here,  for  nearly  ten  years,  he  continued  to  occupy 
himself  in  a  great  measure  in  the  improvement  of  his  beautinil 
estate.  In  this  he  is  said  to  have  evinced  not  only  good  taste 
but  considerable  ability.  His  spirited  example  was  the  occa- 
sion of  spreading  a  habit  of  improvement  among  other  pro« 
prietors  in  the  same  part  of  the  country.  As  to  his  personal 
and  social  character  during  this  period,  it  is  remarked  that 
^  it  was  impossible  to  be  in  his  society  without  admiring  his 
great  abilities,  his  originality  of  thought,  his  vivacity  and  his 
general  information.'  *  His  near  neighbour,  the  celebrated  Sir 
Ralph  Abercromby,  who  was  always  remarkable  for  his  sagacity 
and  quick  discernment  of  character,  used  often  to  saj^  that  he 
never  was  in  Mr.  Haldane's  company  without  hearing  some- 
thing  worth  remembering.' 

James  Alexander  Haldane,  as  we  have  seen,  went  to  sea  in 
tihe  East  Indiaman,  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  To  this  service  he 
had  been  destined  from  his  infancy.  His  family,  for  several 
generations,  were  joint  proprietors  in  one  of  *  the  reg^nlar 
chartered'  ships  of  the  East  India  Company,  ^  along  with  other 
connexions  or  friends  of  the  Gleneagles  and  Lundie  fietmilies, 
including  Mr.  Coutts,  the  banker,  and  the  Dundases  of 
Amiston.'  James  Haldane  was  offered,  by  Mr.  Coutts,  a  share 
in  the  celebrated  banking  firm  of  which  he  was  the  head; 
but  the  youth,  who  was  fond  of  the  sea  and  of  adventure, 
declined  the  kind  and  flattering  proposal.  As  a  contrast  to 
the  state  of  things  in  this  age  of  anti-monopoly,  it  may  be 
entertaining  to  cite  a  passage  descriptive  of  the  former  relative 
value,  in  '  die  good  old  times,'  of  commercial  property  connected 
with  the  East  India  Company's  service  and  trade. 

'  The  voyage  was  tedioas  even  in  those  days,  when  a  great  monopoly 

Prevailed,  and  economy  in  time  was  of  little  consequence.  The  chuge 
>r  freight  in  an  East  Indiaman  then  ranged  as  high  as  forty  pounds 
sterling  per  ton,  and  upwards.  The  same  freight  now  ranges  as  low  as 
forty  shillings.     In  like  manner,  the  crew  of  an  Indiaman  varied  from 
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a  mimmum  of  126  up  to  180  men.  That  of  the  Duke  of  Montrose  was 
145  ;  whilst  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  that  number  would  now  be 
deemed  adequate.  The  armament  of  the  company's  ships  used  to  be  on 
the  same  scale,  each  carrying  from  twenty-six  to  thirty-six  guns,  and  in 
time  of  war  sometimes  successfully  beating  off,  or  even  capturing  ships  of 
war.  Many  of  the  captains,  such  as  the  Elphinstones,  Lindsays, 
Bamsays,  and  Trenches,  were  the  younger  sons  of  nobility.  Some  of 
them  were  baronets,  most  of  them  were  either  connected  with  the  landed 
aristocracy  or  the  great  merchants,  and  all  of  them  frequently  indulged  in 
expensive  habits,  whidi  rendered  them  rather  objects  of  j^ousy  to  the 
juniors  in  the  royal  navy,  who  had  not  the  same  means  of  acquiring 
fortune.  These  matters  are  all  so  much  changed  ance  the  alteration  of 
the  company's  charter  in  1814,  and  the  complete  overthrow  of  the 
monopoly  in  1834,  that  this  notice  of  a  splendid  service  now  extinct  may 
neither  be  whoUy  useless  nor  uninteresting.' — pp.  46,  47* 

In  the  Montrose,  Mr.  James  Haldane  took  four  voyages; 
and  such,  it  seems,  was  his  ability,  as  a  seaman  and  an  officer^ 
that  the  ship  was  placed,  substantially,  under  his  command. 
There  are  some  most  interesting  anecdotes  related  of  him,  during 
this  period  of  his  life,  including  several  most  singularly  providen- 
tial deliverances  from  imminent  danger,  or,  as  our  great  poet 
would  have  described  them,  ^  hair-breadth  'scape^s.'  Mention,  in 
a  very  proper  spirit,  is  made  also  of  a  duel  into  which,  as  regards 
his  adversary,  he  was  most  unjustifiably  provoked.  In  conne^on 
with  circumstances  of  this  nature,  some  other  incidents  in  his 
after  life  are  alluded  to,  with  pertinence  and  effect,  as  ^furnishing 
a  just  representation  of  the  character  which  he  had  by  nature, 
but  which  was  changed  by  grace.*  Having,  in  July,  1793,  been 
appointed  commander  of  the  Melville  Castle,  bound  to  Madras 
and  Calcutta,  he  married,  in  September  of  that  year,  the  only 
child  of  Major  Alexander  Joass,  of  Culleonard,  by  Elizabeth 
Abercromby,  second  daughter  of  George  Abercromby,  Esq.,  of 
Tullibody,  county  Clackmannan.  By  this  alliance  he  became 
related  to  the  distinguished  Scotch  funily  of  Abercromby,  with 
whom  he  and  his  family  had  been  before  intimately  acquainted; 
and  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby  wrote  to  the  father  of  the  bride  a 
most  affectionate  congratulatory  letter  on  the  oceaaion  of  the 
marriage. 

The  ship,  which  was  destined  to  sail  in  December,  was  by 
various  circumstances,  and  latterly  by  long-continued  contrary 
winds,  detained  at  Portsmouth,  with  the  rest  of  the  East  India 
Company's  fleet,  until  May,  1794.  *  Upon  these  contingencies 
was  suspended  the  future  history  of  Captain  Haldaae's  life.* 
But  before  we  touch  on  the  events  of  this  history,  it  would  be 
absolute  injustice  to  omit  a  distinct  reference  to  the  fact  of  his 
having  been,  almost  singly,  instrumental  in  the  suppression  of 
a  desperate  mutiny  on  board  the  East  India  Company's  ship 
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Dutton.  A  lieutenant,  with  a  boat's  crew  from  one  of  H.  M. 
ships,  had  felt  it  prudent  to  leave  the  mutineer  Indiaman, 
which  they  had  boarded  with  the  hope  of  quelling  the  dis- 
turbance. Captain  Haldane  now  came  to  the  point  of  danger, 
and  of  his  conduct  there  we  have  this  characteristic  and  graphio 
scene ; — 

*  It  has  been  said  that  the  mutineers  threatened  to  carry  the  ship  idIo 
a  French  port,  but  at  this  moment  far  more  serious  apprehension  was 
felt  lest  the  men  should  gain  access  to  the  ship's  gunpowder,  and  madly 
end  the  strife  by  their  own  death  and  that  of  all  on  board.     One  of  the 
two  medical  men  on  board  had  serious  thoughts  of  throwing  himself  into 
the   water  to  escape  the  risk.      It  was  at  this  critical  moment,  that 
Captain  Haldane,  of  the  Melville  Castle,  appeared  at  the  side  of  the 
vessel.     His  approach  was  the  signal  for  renewed  and  angry  tumults. 
The  shouts  of  the  officers,  "Come  on  board;  come  on  board!'*  were 
drowned  by  the  cries  of  the  mutineers,  "  Keep  off,  or  we  'U  sink  you  !'* 
The  scene  was  appalling^nd  to  venture  into  the  midst  of  the  angry  crew 
seemed  to  be  an  act  of  daring  almost  amounting  to  rashness.     Ordering 
his  men  to  veer  round  by  the  stern,  in  a  few  moments  Captain  Haldane 
was  on  the  quarter-deck.     His  first  object  was  to  restore  to  the  officers 
composure  and  presence  of  mind.     He  peremptorily  refused  to  lead  an 
immediate  attack  on  the  mutineers,  but  very  calmly  reasoning  with  the  men, 
cutlass  in  hand,  telling  them  that  they  had  no  business  there,  and  asking 
what  they  hoped  to  effect  in  the  presence  of  twenty  sail  of  the  line,  the 
quarter-deck  was  soon  cleared.     But,  observing  that  there  was  still  much 
confusion,  and  inquiring  at  the  same  time  from  the  officei-s  where  the 
chief  danger  lay,  he  was  down  immediately  at  the  very  point  of  alarm. 
Two  of  the  crew,  intoxicated  with  spirits,  and  more  hardy  than  the  rest, 
were  at  the  door  of  the  powder  magazine,  threatening,  with  horrid  oatha^ 
that  whether  it  should  prove  heaven  or  hell  they  would  blow  up  the  ship. 
One  of  them  was  in  the  act  of  wrenching  off  the  iron  bars  from  the  doors, 
whilst  the  other  had  a  shovel  full  of  live  coals,  ready  to  throw  in! 
Captain  Haldane,  instantly  putting  a  pistol  to  the  breast  of  the  man  with 
the  iron  bar,  told  him  that  if  he  stirred  he  was  a  dead  man.    Calling  at 
the  same  time  for  the  irons  of  the  ship,  as  if  disobedience  were  out  of  the 
question,  he  saw  them  placed,  first  on  this  man  and  then  on  the  other. 
The  rest  of  the  ringleaders  were  then  secured,  when  the  crew  finding  that 
they  were  overpowered,  and  receiving  the  assurance  that  none  should  be 
removed  that  night,  became  quiet,  and  the  captain  returned  to  his  own 
ship.     Next  day,  the  chief  mutineers  were  put  on  board  the  Begulus, 
king's  ship,  and  the  rest  of  the  crew  went  to  their  duty  peaceably.' — 
pp.  68,  69. 

While  detained  for  four  months  at  Portsmouth,  the  good 
effect  of  his  early  religious  training  and  subsequent  reading  and 
reflection  became  evinced  in  his  gradual  distaste  for  the  habits 
and  pleasures  of  the  world.  '  However  dark  my  mind  wa^  I 
have  no  doubt/  he  says,  *  but  God  began  a  work  of  grace  on  mj 
80ul  while  living  on  board  the  Melville  Castle.'    He  was  enabled 
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to  get  free  from  his  command  under  favourable  circumstances; 
and,  early  in  1794,  he  returned  with  his  wife  to  Scotland.  His 
mind  became  more  and  more  occupied  with  religious  inquiry, 
and  more  especially  with  a  renewed  and  serious  examination 
of  the  holy  scriptures.  The  result  soon  was, — that  cordial 
embrace  of  the  method  of  salvation  the  sincerity  of  which  was 
proved  by  his  subsequent  life  of  Christian  obedience,  piety,  and 
zeal.  The  religious  experience  of  Robert  Haldane,  as  regards 
the  process  of  his  spiritual  conversion,  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
like  that  of  his  brother.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  excite- 
ment of  the  French  Revolution  was  one  cause  of  his  being 
aroused  from  '  the  sleep  of  spiritual  death.*  He  was  never  a 
partisan  enthusiast  in  favour  of  that  revolution  ;  but  he  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  not  so  alarmed  as  to  approve  of  the  severely 
repressive  policy  of  the  government  of  the  day,  or  to  admit  the 
prudence  of  the  war  in  which  the  country  had  been  so  fatally 
plunged.  His  sentiments  on  this  subject  be  manfully  expressed 
in  an  eloquent  speech  at  a  freeholders*  meeting,  in  the  County 
Hall  at  Stirling,  ^  in  opposition  to  the  lord  lieutenant  and  prin- 
cipal landholders.'  As  we  are  told,  '  he  was  not  the  man  to 
quail  before  what  was  called  the  reign  of  terror  in  Scotland.' 
But  the  ^  personal  coldness'  evinced  towards  him  by  some  of 
his  more  aristocratic  friends  *  threw  him  more  into  the  society  of 
learned  and  pious  ministers.'  His  conversation  and  intercourse 
with  such  men  induced  in  him  a  renewed  anxiety  respecting 
his  spiritual  condition.  He  went  through  a  course  of  reading 
on  the  evidences  of  Christianity,  in  the  faith  of  which  he  became 
more  than  ever  confirmed.  He  was  accustomed  to  say,  that, 
'  though  he  traced  his  turning  to  God  to  the  early  instructions 
of  his  mother,  and  had  never  been  entirely  without  some  con- 
victions,' he  had  derived  most  spiritual  light  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career,  from  his  conversation  with  a  good  journeyman 
stonemason,  of  the  name  of  Klam,  or  Clam,  of  Menstrie,  who 
was  employed  at  the  works  at  Airthrey.  This  excellent  man 
was  remarkably  intelligent,  and  well  read  in  the  Bible  and  in 
the  works  of  the  best  old  Scotch  divines.  The  biographer 
worthily  observes — *  To  recal  the  name  of  the  almost-forgotteu 
stonemason  of  Menstrie,  is  a  pleasing  duty.  It  is  one  which 
will  be  found  in  the  registry  of  God,  although  lost  in  the  records 
of  man.' 

Mr.  Robert  Haldane  was  much  impressed  by  the  first  report 
of  the  Baptist  mission  in  India.  On  the  London  Missionary 
Society  being  established,  in  1795,  he  and  his  brother  both 
became  members,  and  subscribed  £50  each.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
Innes,  of  Stirling,  was  a  frequent  guest  at  Airthrey ;  and  his 
mind,  also,  was  now  much  occupied  with  the  cause  of  missions. 
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^  To  him,  therefore,  Mr.  Haldane  proposed  that  they  should  go  to 
Bengal,  and  spend  the  remainder  oi  their  lives  in  endeavouring 
to  communicate  the  precious  truths  of  the  gospel  to  the  Hin- 
doos, who  were  living  under  the  British  government.'  A  plan 
was  subsequently  resolved  upon,  between  himself.  Dr.  Bogue, 
Mr.  Junes,  and  the  Rev.  Greville  Ewing,  that  they  should  pro- 
ceed to  India  as  missionaries.  Mr.  Robert  Haldane  engaged 
to  take  the  entire  expense  of  the  mission.  He  proposed  to 
appropriate  £3,500  each  to  his  colleagues,  to  indemnify  them 
against  all  responsibility  and  care,  and  he  arranged  to  place 
the  princely  sum  of  £25,000  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  the 
accomplishment  of  the  purposes  of  the  mission.  Benares  was 
the  city  chosen  for  the  scene  of  their  labours — ^the  very  centre 
of  Hindoo  paganism.  But  this  truly  apostolic  design  was 
frustrated  by  the  prejudices  of  the  government  and  the  East 
India  Company.  The  necessary  permission  for  these  zealous 
evangelists  to  proceed  to  India  was  refused  by  the  Company, 
notwithstanding  that  Mr.  Haldane  and  Dr.  Bogue  used  re- 
peated exertions  with  Mr.  Pitt  and  Mr.  Secretary  Dundas— 
himself  a  family  connexion  of  the  Haldanes — to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  the  government.  Some  sort  of  excuse  for  the  refusal 
was  attempted  on  the  ground  of  the  supposed  extreme  political 
views  of  these  noble-minded  men;  but  the  biographer  haa 
amply  vindicated  them  against  the  unworthy  insinuation.  It  is 
much  to  be  regretted  that,  in  doing  this,  the  author  felt  himself 
compelled  to  animadvert  on  the  careless,  if  not  somewhat  disin- 
genuous conduct,  on  this  subject,  of  Uie  biographers  of  Mr. 
Wilberforce.  But,  as  they  have,  in  a  great  measure,  retracted 
their  en'or,  we  will  not  dwell  on  a  matter  which,  even  through 
his  sons,  might  seem  to  cast  the  slightest  speck  on  the  illus- 
trious name  of  that  great  and  good  man.  We  cannot  better 
conclude  our  allusion  to  this  subject,  than  by  recording  the 
well-merited  eulogy  of  Bishop  Porteus.  In  a  letter  to  Mrs. 
H.  More,  dated  16th  Jan.  1797,  after  alluding,  with  admira- 
tion, to  the  self-sacrificing  patriotism  of  Lord  Comwallis,  who, 
in  his  old  age,  had  ^  offered  his  services  to  quiet  the  military 
commotions  in  India,*  adds — ^Yet,  on  recollection,  there  is 
another  instance  of  luroism  with  respect  to  the  same  country 
not  less  honourable  to  the  actors  in  it  than  this.  I  lately  saw 
three  Scotchmen,  (Mr.  Haldane,  Dr.  Bogue,  and  Mr.  Innes,) 
who  are  all  going  to  India,  without  support  and  without  pro- 
tection, to  make  converts  to  Christianity.  When  we  hear  of 
these  and  some  other  instances  of  disinterested  feeling  and 
benevolence  that  I  could  mention,  who  will  dare  say  that  there 
is  no  religion  or  virtue  in  the  land  ?'  It  may  be  as  well  to  men- 
tion here,  that  though  the  original  object  of  the  sale  of  his 
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estate  was  not  carried  into  effect^  yet  Mr.  Robert  Haldane,  in 
ITdS,  did  dispose  of  Airthrey,  and  *  thus  he  found  his  power  of 
applying  property  usefully  very  considerably  increased.' 

Mr.  James  Haldane,  after  leaving  the  Melville  Castl^,  had 
entertained  the  project  of  purchasing  an  estate  and  settling 
down  in  Scotlana,  as  a  country  gentleman.  But,  whilst  residing 
in  Edinburgh,  he  became  most  intimately  acquainted  with  Dr. 
Walter  Buchanan,  Mr.  Black,  Dr.  Erskine,  ana  others,  in  whose 
Christian  objects  he  became  interested,  ^  and  in  those  of  certain 
active  and  devoted  laymen  whom  he  met  in  their  society.' 
Among  the  latter  were  Mr.  John  Aikman  and  Mr.  John 
Campbell,  so  well  known,  years  after,  as  the  enterprising 
missionary  African  traveller. 

Evangelical  religion  in  Scotland  was,  at  this  time,  at  a  very 
low  ebb,  even  among  the  clergy  of  the  established  church ;  and 
among  the  educated  laity,  especially  in  the  drcles  of  literature 
and  science,  infidelity  was  sadly  prevalent,  if  not  predominant. 
A  most  affecting  description  is  given  of  the  positively  anti- 
religious  feeling  of  the  General  Assembly,  evinced  in  its  malign 
attempts  to  suppress  Christian  missions.  It  was  in  such  a  state 
of  things  as  regards  religion  that  the  Rev.  Charles  Simeon,  of 
Cambridge,  at  the  invitation  of  Dr.  Walter  3uchanan,  visited 
Scotland.  This  visit  communicated  to  Mr.  James  Haldane 
*  another  and  holier  impulse.*  This  excellent  clergyman — one 
of  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the  Church  of  England — after  a 
short  visit  as  a  guest  at  Airthrey,  accompanied  Mr.  James 
Haldane  on  a  tour  through  the  Highlands.  Mr.  Simeon 
preached  several  times, — twice  at  Glasgow,  and  in  Lady 
Glenorchy's  chapel,  in  Edinburgh. 

In  the  spring  of  1797,  a  short  journey  by  Mr.  James 
Haldane  to  the  west  of  Scotland,  along  with  Mr.  Campbell — 
whose  object  was  to  establish,  in  different  places,  Sunday 
schools — was,  we  are  told,  ^  the  commencement  of  an  active 
career  of  usefulness  which  continued  for  no  less  than  fifty-four 
years.'  He  had  before  then  had  ^  a  secret  desire  to  be  allowed 
to  preach  the  gospel,'  but  his  ^  heart  suggested  that  it  could  not 
be.'  But  on  this  journey,  at  the  village  of  Gilmerton,  circum- 
stances occurred  which,  as  it  were,  compelled  him  to  preach, 
which  he  did,  with  much  effect,  on  the  6th  May,  1797.  The 
preaching  now  went  on  by  Mr.  Aikman  and  Mr.  James  Haldane; 
and  '  crowds  flocked  to  hear  the  sea  captain*'  Much  excitement 
was  created  in  consequence  of  this  lay  preaching,  but  *  the  two 
preachers  increased  in  boldness,'  and  resolved  to  make  a  tour, 
and  preach  the  gospel  in  the  principal  towns  and  villages  of  the 
North  of  Scotland.  ^  It  was  the  commencement  of  a  series  of 
successive  itinerancies  in  which  Mr.  James  Haldane,  accompanied 
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by  Mr.  Aikman,  Mr.  Innes,  or  Mr.  Campbell,  preached  in  almost 
every  populous  town  and  village  from  Berwick-on-Tweed  and 
the  Solway  Firth  to  John  O'Groat's  and  the  islands  of  Orkney 
and  Shetland.'  Into  the  details — full  of  incident  and  instruc- 
tion as  they  are — of  these  and  his  other  apostolic  travels  in  sub- 
sequent years,  our  limits  forbid  us  to  enter ;  but  we  may  mention 
that  the  results  of  them,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  in  arousing 
many  of  the  slumbering  clergy,  in  increasing  among  the  people 
the  desire  of  hearing  the  gospel,  and  in  the  conversion  oi  souls, 
were  encouraging  beyond  description.  With  the  revival  of 
primitive  zeal  there  came,  as  of  course,  the  triumphs  of  primitive 
success. 

An  institution  for  promoting  the  preaching  of  the  gospel  by 
itinerants  and  catechists  was  established,  principally  at  the 
expense  of  Mr.  Robert  Haldane.  Much  doubt  and  discussion 
arose  in  various  quarters  about  the  propriety  of  a  system  of 
itinerancy,  as  being  an  improper  infringement  on  the  supposedly 
more  authorised  services  of  the  regular  and  ordained  clergy  and 
ministry,  whether  in  or  out  of  the  Church.  It  was,  considering 
the  temptations  to  a  contrary  course  naturally  presented  by  their 
worldly  position,  the  glory  of  the  Haldanes,  to  disregard  all 
such  miserable  priestly  assumption,  and  save  souls  in  spite  of 
the  Church. 

In  1798,  Mr.  Robert  Haldane  adopted  a  scheme  suggested  by 
Mr.  Campbell,  *  for  bringing  over  from  Africa  twenty  or  thirty 
youths,  to  be  educated  in  Edinburgh,  and  to  be  sent  back  to 
their  own  country  to  spread  knowledge,  especially  religious 
knowledge.'  Steps  were  taken  with  Governor  Macaulay,  of 
Sierra  Leone,  for  carrying  the  object  into  effect ;  but,  on  the 
latter  arriving  with  his  young  African  charge  in  England,  it 
seems  that  he  became  jealous  of  leaving  them  under  the  educa* 
tional  control  of  the  benevolent  man  who  had  actually  set  apart 
£7000  to  defray  the  expense  of  the  concern  !  Mr.  Haldane  could 
not  consent  to  be  thus  treated,  and  the  plan  was  subsequently 
adopted  and  carried  out  by  the  Sierra  Leone  Company.  In 
this  year  (1798),  Mr.  Haldane  purchased  a  large  tabernacle  at 
Edinburgh,  formerly  used  by  the  relief  congregation,  whioh 
would  contain  more  than  two  thousand  people.  The  Rev. 
Rowland  Hill  was  invited  to  open  the  chapel.  That  celebrated 
and  useful  preacher  remained  for  three  Sabbatlis  preaching  at 
the  tabernacle,  or,  as  it  was  called,  the  circus ;  and  he  is  said  to 
have,  on  one  occasion,  preached  in  the  open  air,  on  the  Calton 
Hill,  to  1 5,000  people.  On  the  week  days  between  the  Sabbaths 
of  his  engagement,  he  went  short  tours,  either  with  Robert  or 
James  Haldane,  his  time  being  much  occupied  in  preaching  to 
crowded  congregations  in  the  towns  and  cities  which  ho  visited. 
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The  opening  of  the  circus  was  only  preliminary  to  the  establishing 
at  the  expense  of  Mr.  Robert  Haldaue  of  other  places  of  wor- 
ship at  Glasgow,  Dundee^  and  Perth,  and  subsequently  at  Thurso, 
Wick,  and  Elg^n.  Supplies  of  preachers  were  partly  obtained^ 
for  some  years,  by  the  services,  at  intervals,  of  the  Rev.  Messrs. 
Parsons,  of  Leeds ;  Boden,  of  Sheffield  ;  Burder,  of  Coventry ; 
Slatterie,  of  Chatham  ;  Simpson,  of  Hoxton ;  Taylor,  of  Ossett; 
and  Griffin,  of  Portsea.  The  general  effect  of  this  system  of 
supplies  was  undoubtedly  beneficial  to  the  English  preachers 
and  their  Scotch  hearers.  Most  of  these  earnest  and  useful 
ministers — for  they  had  all  commenced  their  labours  more  or 
less  under  the  stirring  influence  of  the  Whitfieldianism  of  the 
day — preached,  on  their  visits  to  Scotland,  at  the  circus  and  on 
the  Calton,  and  on  certain  week  days  at  some  of  the  other 
chapels  at  Glasgow,  Dundee,  and  Perth.  But  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  a  regular  supply  of  ministers  led  to  the  establishment, 
by  Mr.  Robert  Haldane,  of  a  seminary  for  the  education  of  a 
select  number  of  young  men  for  the  ministry.  He  paid,  at  this 
time,  a  visit  to  his  friend  Dr.  Bogue,  at  Gosport,  and,  on  his 
return,  he  proposed  his  plan  to  Mr.  Ewing  and  Mr.  Innes. 
Mr.  Ewing  now  felt  it  his  duty  to  quit  the  Established  Church 
of  Scotland ;  and  in  December,  1799,  he  resigned  his  charge. 
He  subsequently  became  pastor  of  a  church  meeting  in 
Glasgow.  At  this  time,  about  twelve  of  those  who,  includ- 
ing the  two  Haldanes,  had  interested  themselves  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  circus  and  the  society  for  the  propagation  of 
the  gospel  at  home,  formed  themselves  into  a  congregational 
church,  of  which  Mr.  James  Haldane  was  elected,  and  on  the 
3rd  of  February,  1799,  ordained,  the  pastor.  The  congi'egation 
met  in  the  circus,  and  Mr.  Aikman  was  subsequently  ordained 
as  co-pastor.  Mr.  James  Haldane  ^  never  aspired,*  we  are  in- 
formed, '  to  be  the  leader  of  a  sect,  but  he  was  the  first  minister 
of  the  first  church  formed  amongst  the  new  congregational 
churches  of  Scotland.'  It  will  be  convenient  to  mention  here, 
that  these  new  congregational  churches  established  by  Mn 
Haldane  subsequently  became  anti-paedobaptist,  though  com- 
munion with  them  was  not  denied  to  the  pious  of  other  denomi- 
nations. Mr.  James  Haldane  had  entertained  doubts  as  to  the 
propriety  of  infant  baptism  in  1804  ;  and  at  length,  in  1808,  he 
himself  submitted  to  baptism,  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
Church,  who  thought  that  the  subject  '  might  be  made  a  matter 
of  forbearance,'  still  continued  under  his  pastorate  at  the  taber- 
nacle. But,  as  might  have  been  expected,  a  disruption  of  the 
body,  generally,  took  place,  Mr.  Robert  Haldane,  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  having  also  embraced  anti-paedobaptist  views.  The 
Haldanes   subsequently  held  other   opinions  with  regard  to 
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the  duty  of  the  present  observance  of  primitiye  eximple  in 
certain  matters  of  ^xrship  and  discipline  which  distingoished 
them  alike  from  the  Congregationalists,  and  more  partienlarlj 
from  the  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Scotland.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  the  practice  of  a  weekly  administration  of  the 
Lord's  Supper,  and  plurality  of  pastors.  Into  the  history  and 
consequences  of  the  disruption,  however,  it  is  not  consistent^ 
either  with  our  limits  or  our  plan,  to  enter.  Mr.  Robert  Haldase 
at  first  intended  to  establish  his  seminary  at  Gosport;  but  on 
further  consideration,  though  he  contributed  for  a  time  towards 
the  expense  of  the  education,  under  Dr.  Bogue,  of  ten  students 
for  the  ministry,  the  institution  was  established  in  Scotland,  and 
was  placed  under  the  presidence  of  the  Rev.  Gxeville  Ewing, 
about  a  month  after  he  quitted  the  establishment.  The  semi- 
nary commenced  with  twenty-four  students.  They  were  main- 
tained at  Mr.  Haldane's  expense,  but  they  were  expected,  at 
the  expiration  of  their  term,  to  ^depend  upon  their  own  exertions 
and  the  leadings  of  Providence.'  Mr.  Haldane  collected  another 
class  of  missionary  students  and  catechists,  whom  he  placed 
under  Dr.  Innes,  intending  that  they  should  be  instructed  for 
fifteen  additional  months  by  Mr.  Ewing  at  Glasgow. 

We  must  now  necessarily  pass  over  many  interesting  details 
with  regard  to  the  generally  successful  results  of  the  varioos 
schemes  of  the  two  brothers  for  promoting  the  spread  of  the 
gospel  in  Scotland.  In  fact,  the  materials,  documentary  and 
narrative,  furnished  by  the  esteemed  author  on  these  matters 
are,  as  regards  the  state  of  evangelical  religion  in  Scotland,  to 
be  considered  as  valuable  memoires  pour  servir  ci  Phisioire.  We 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book  itself  to  enable  them  to  appre- 
ciate their  value. 

Mr.  Robert  Haldane  purchased,  in  1810,  the  estate  of  Aochin- 
gray,  Lanarkshire.  Its  extent,  however,  was  small,  compared 
with  his  patrimonial  seat  at  Airdirey .  While  here,  he  commenced 
his  well-known  and  valuable  work  on  the  Evidences  of  ReTe- 
lation,  which  he  published  in  1816.  We  must  now  refer  to  his 
invaluable  exertions  for  the  restoration  and  propagation  of  eyan- 
gelical  truth  on  the  Continent, — in  Switzerland,  and  in  France. 
Happily  these  are  so  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers,  that  we 
may  be  justified  in  being  brief  on  a  subject  which  would  supply 
ample  materials,  not  merely  for  an  article,  but  for  a  history. 
^  For  many  years  I  had  cherished  the  idea,'  says  Mr.  Haldane, 
*  of  going  to  Fiance,  with  a  view  of  doing  something  to  promote 
the  knowledge  of  the  gospel.'  He  soon  perceived  that  he  had 
no  means  of  furthering  this  object  at  Paris,  and  he  set  out  for 
Geneva.  *  From  all  I  could Jeam  firom  M.  Moulinie' — a  young 
pastor  to  whom  Mr.  Haldane  had  been  introduced — *  Geneva  was 
involved  in  the  most  terrible  darkness.'     It  was,  as  Mr.  Burgess 
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observes,  ^  an  unbroken  field  of  labour/  with  ^  a  fallen  church.' 
Calvin,  onoe  its  chiefest  boast  and  ornament,  with  his  doctrines 
and  works,  had  been  set  aside  and  forgotten,  while  the  pastors 
wei*e,  in  general,  *  Arians  or  Socinians.'  As  early  as  in  1810, 
Empeytaz,  Bost^  and  a  few  others  who  ^  had  begun  to  be  dissatis- 
fied with  the  wretched  food  supplied  by  their  spiritual  pastors,' 
formed  a  reunion  called  La  Societe  des  Amis,  To  these,  after- 
wards, in  1816,  was  joined  a  good  young  man,  named  Richard 
Wilcox,  an  English  or  Welch  mechanic,  of  the  Calvinistio 
Methodist  school.  But  M.  Empeytaz  'had  quitted  the  field  of 
his  unequal  combat  with  a  consistory  determined  to  crush  him,' 
and  M.  Bost  had  gone,  as  pastor,  to  Montiers.  Just  at  this 
critical  time,  the  immortal  re-reformer  of  Switzerland  arrived. 
*  In  a  very  short  time,'  we  are  told  by  the  biographer  of  Henry 
Pyt,  '  a  striking  revival,  effected  by  his  means,  was  manifested 
in  the  school  (Pauditoire)  of  theology.  Around  the  venerable 
Haldane,  their  true  professor,  there  gathered  habitually  more 
than  twenty  pupils  of  that  auditory,  converted  (alt^res)  by  the 
instructions  of  that  blessed  word  which  they  began  immediately 
to  distribute  at  Geneva,  or,  at  a  later  period  to  carry  to  neigh- 
bouring countries,  and  amongst  the  latter  may  be  named 
Henry  Pyt,  Jean  Ouillaume  Gontier,  and  Charles  Bieu,  who 
died  pastor  at  Frederica.'  Much  opposition  was  made  by  the 
pastors  of  Geneva  to  the  proceedings  of  Mr.  Haldane,  and,  at 
one  time,  they  contemplated  to  cite  him  before  the  '  venerable 
company.'  As  one  of  them  shrewdly  observed — Vous  ne  ga- 
gnerez  pas  grande  chose  par  cela  I  They  shrunk  from  their  inten- 
tion, learning  as  they  did  that,  if  measures  were  carried  too  far, 
their  students  would  desert  them.  Professor  Chenvi^re  attacked, 
in  a  publication,  Mr.  Haldane  for  his  troublesome  proceedings, 
and  was  guilty  of  much  misapprehension  and  misrepresenta- 
tion. But  besides  an  able  vindication  of  Mr.  Haldane  by  Dr. 
Pye  Smith,  the  dauntless  man  himself — like  a  true  Greatheart  as 
he  was — gave  to  his  malignant  opponent  a  most  crushing  reply, 
which  constitutes  also  ^  in  itself  a  memorial  of  solid  and  prac^ 
tieal  divinity.' 

Having  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  a  system  of  evangelical 
reform  in  the  city  of  modem  neologianism,  Mr.  Haldane  re- 
moved to  Montauban,  in  France.  Here  he  resided  for  more 
than  two  years.  He  pursued  a  somewhat  similar  course  as  in 
Geneva,  in  the  exposition  and  maintenance  of  the  great  leading 
truths  of  the  evangelical  faith  to  such  students  and  others  as 
attended  on  his  instructions,  whether  of  a  more  regular  or  of  a 
general  and  conversational  nature.  Among  those  much  in- 
debted to  his  labours  at  Montauban,  were  MM.  Monod, 
Marzials,  and  others.  It  would  have  been  sufficient  proof  of 
the  great  success  of  the  labours  of  this  continental  apostle,  that 
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God  honoured  liim  to  become  the  human  instrument  of  the  ooti* 
version  of  such  a  man  as  M.  Merle  DWubigne.  Family  circum- 
stances led  to  his  return  to  Scotland  in  1819.  But  still,  while  ever 
devising  some  plan  of  Christian  usefulness  in  his  own  country, 
he  continued  his  exertions  for  the  extension  of  the  gospel  in 
Europe  by  his  zealous  support  of  the  Continental  Socie^. 

We  cannot  but  speak  in  terms  of  grateful  admiration  and 
approval  of  his  invaluable  services — as  we  consider  them  to  be 
^-iu  his  resolute,  persevering,  and  ultimately  successful  resist- 
ance to  the  circulation  of  the  Apocrypha  by  the  Bible  Society. 
But  we  must  refer  to  our  author  for  details  on  this  subject, 
which  are  valuable  as  a  portion  of  the  religious  history  of  our 
day.  ^  To  assert  the  authenticity  of  the  canon  and  the  plenary 
inspiration  of  the  Scriptures  was' — we  are  told — *  one  of  the 
great  objects  for  which  Robert  Haldanc  lived.' 

Rather  more  than  three  years  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
Mr.  James  Haldane  married,  in  April,  1822,  Margaret  Ruther- 
ford, a  daughter  of  the  late  well-known  physician  and  professor 
of  botany  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Daniel  Ruther- 
ford, the  maternal  uncle  of  Sir  Walter  Scott;  so  that  the  second 
Mr.  James  Haldane  was  the  cousin-gcrman  of  the  celebrated  poet. 

Mr.  James  Haldane  lived  to  commemorate  a  jubilee  of  bis 
faithful  pastorate.  He  published,  besides  an  '  Exposition  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Galatians,'  some  valuable  discouraes  and  contro- 
versial pamphlets,  evidencing  his  constant  desire  for  the  sal- 
vation of  souls  and  the  propagation  and  conservation  of  pure 
evangelical  truth.  He  conducted  the  ^  Scripture  Magazine' 
from  1809  to  1813,  and  the  ^Christian  Quarterly  Magazine' 
from  lbf32  to  1837,  in  both  of  which  are  many  valuable  contribu- 
tions from  his  pen.  Mr.  Robert  also  was  much  occupied  at 
various  times  in  writing  and  publishing  pamphlets,  from  1825 
to  1833,  principally  on  the  Apocrypha  question.  Among  other 
subjects  of  controversy  in  which  he  engaged,  was  one  with  our 
respected  friend.  Dr.  John  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  on  *  The  Duty 
of  paying  Tribute.'*     Mr.  Robert  Haldane's  work  on  the  Evi- 

*  We  find  from  a  pamphlet,  by  Dr.  Brown,  which  we  hare  received  since 
we  commenced  this  article,  that  some  of  the  observations  of  the  biographer 
have  led  to  some  disagreement  between  himself  and  the  doctor,  as  to  the 
extent  of  the  practical  effect  in  Edinburgh  of  the  letters  published  oa  tlM 
subject  by  Mr.  Huldane.  AVe  cannot  settle  this  matter;  but  we  muat  avow, 
without  having  a  minute  recollection  of  the  precise  points  of  dispute  in  the 
controversy  between  Mr.  Robert  Haldane  and  the  doctor,  that  oar  views 
would,  probably,  on  such  a  subject,  be  more  in  accordance  with  those  of  the 
latter  than  of  the  former.  At  any  rate,  we  must  in  all  honesty  say^  that 
whatever  of  correctness  there  may  be  in  the  views  of  Mr.  Haldane^  as  ex* 
pressed  in  his  letter."*,  his  noble  pen  was,  in  this  instance,  emplo^'ed  fur  a  most 
questionable  purpose,  in  practically  upholding  such  an  iniquitous  impost  as 
tne  annuity  tax. 
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deuces  of  Revelation,  and  his  '  Exposition  of  the  Romans/  are, 
and  will  long  he,  standards  in  our  theological  literature. 

In  August  1842,  Mr.  Robert  Haldane  showed  symptoms  of 
that  illness  which,  in  about  two  mouths  after,  terminated  his 
long  and  useful  life.  On  the  night  of  the  11th  December,  after 
exhorting  his  attendant  to  store  up  the  scriptures  in  her  memory, 
he  was  heard  to  utter  his  ever-memorable  last  words,  which  he 
repeated  several  times,  *  For  ever  with  the  Lord' — *  for  ever*— 
*  for  ever !'  The  next  day,  on  Monday  the  12th,  he  ^  peacefully 
departed,'  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age.  The  venerable 
brother  survived  for  more  than  eight  years,  till,  after  a  very  brief 
illness,  he,  also,  on  the  8th  February,  1851,  was  called  to  'rest 
from  his  labours,'  at  the  patriarchal  age  of  eighty-three.  He  died, 
as  has  been  said,  '  in  harness,'  as  he  was  engaged  to  preach  on 
the  day  following  that  of  his  death,  in  Dr.  Chalmers's  free  church, 
at  Westport  '  During  his  waking  intervals,  he  was  in  posses- 
sion of  every  faculty,  even  to  the  last  day.'  About  an  hour 
before  his  departure,  his  devoted  wife  said,  '  You  are  going  to 
Jesus.  How  happy  you  will  be  soon.'  A  vivid  smile  lighted 
up  his  countenance  with  the  expression  of  ineffable  joy,  as  he 
emphatically  said, — *  Oh,  yes !" 

We  feel  that  any  general  comments  on  the  facts  of  these 
remarkable  biographies  would  be  worse  than  useless.  Robert 
and  James  Haldane  were  an  honour  alike  to  their  own  justly 
famous  country,  and  to  the  age.  Their  beautifully  intertwining 
lives  of  energetic  usefulness  form  one  of  the  very  best  specimens 
of  the  ingenium  perfervidum  Scotorum.  All  that  we  will  say  of  a 
practical  nature — differing  perhaps,  in  this  respect,  from  some 
whom  we  esteem, — is,  that  we  do  not  believe  that  this  *  intelli- 
gent age,'  as  it  is  somewhat  complacently  called,  needs,  after  all, 
so  much  a  more  profoundly-philosophic  style  of  theological  dis- 
sertation, as  it  requires  a  succession  of  modern  apostles  of  the 
spirit  of  the  Haldanes.  In  saying  this,  however,  we  are  not  to 
be  supposed  as  expressing  our  entire  concurrence  in  every 
opinion  held  and  maintained  by  these  excellent  men. 

We  should  do  injustice,  if  we  were  to  conclude  without 
expressing  our  high  opinion  of  the  candour,  good  sense,  and 
general  ability  which  the  author  evinces  in  the  performance  of 
his  unusually  difficult  and  delicate  task.  The  book  is  highly 
interesting  and  instructive.  It  abounds  with  passages  of  good 
writing,  and  well  depicts  many  a  graphic  scene,  and  tells  many 
a  valuable  anecdote  that  will  live  in  the  memory  and  be  told  over 
and  over  again  with  delight  and  profit.  It  will,  as  we  doubt  not, 
have,  what  it  well  deserves,  a  wide  circulation,  and  soon  become, 
and  long  continue  to  be,  a  favourite  and  a  standard  in  the 
most  valuable  department  of  our  biographical  literature. 
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Art.  VIII. — The  Eclipse  of  Faith ;  or,  a  FisU  to  a  Bdigiout  Seepiie, 

Loudon  :  Longman  and  Co.     1852. 

It  is  no  mean  evidence  in  favor  of  the  Christian  religion  that, 
notwithstanding  the  uniformity  of  truth,  and  the  mnlttfonnitj 
of  error,  it  seems  to  contain  within  itself  the  material  for  a  suc- 
cessful resistance  to  all  the  diversified  phases  of  infidelitj. 
Indeed,  just  as  we  learn  as  much  from  the  errors  of  men  as 
from  their  discoveries,  so  there  is  no  class  of  writers  to  whom  the 
Christian  religion  is  more  deeply,  though  incidentally,  indebted 
than  the  impugners  of  divine  revelation.  To  one  class  of  these 
we  owe  that  masterpiece  of  human  reasoning — the  '  Analogy 
between  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.'  Another  class  of  un- 
believers elicits  the  great  productions  of  Paley,  Watson,  and 
Fuller.  To  the  modem  school  of  scientific  infidels  we  owe  the 
valuable  productions  of  Chalmers,  Buckland,  and  Smith ;  and  to 
that  latest  class  of  infidels  who  disguise  the  repulsiveness  of  their 
system  beneath  a  veil  of  metaphysical  and  pseudo- spiritual  re- 
fiuenient,  we  owe  the  masterly  production  now  lying  before  us. 

AVe  repeat  that  Christians  owe  a  heavy  debt  of  obligation  to 
the  assailants  of  their  faith.  For,  just  as  in  its  infancy,  the  reli- 
gion of  the  cross  was  trained  to  the  hardiest  health  amidst  those 
persecutions  which  gave  to  that  appellation  a  double  signifi- 
cauce,  so  in  times  when  actual  persecution  has  subsided,  it  has 
never  been  clothed  with  such  a  might  of  evidence  and  such  a 
majesty  of  mien,  as  when  most  sharply  attacked  by  the  forces 
of  infidelity. 

The  most  recent  conflict  to  which  the  volume  before  us  owes 
it^  origin,  and  which,  in  our  opinion,  it  has  triumpbandy  cod- 
cluded,  will  furnish,  we  think,  no  exception  to  this  rule.  The 
^  Horse  Paulinse'  itself  did  not  more  completely  demonstrate  the 
good  faith  of  the  apostles  and  of  their  inspired  historian,  than 
does  the  '  Eclipse  of  Faith'  sweep  away  the  subtle  objections 
now  taken  against  the  divine  revelation  as  being  alike  nnne- 
cessary  and  impossible. 

The  plan  of  tihe  work,  considering  its  subject,  is  very  singular, 
wearing  as  it  does,  at  first  sight,  fiie  garb  of  a  fiction.  The 
autlior  develops  his  views  and  arguments  through  a  series  of 
conversations,  papers,  &c.,  elicited  during  a  visit  to  a  sceptical 
relative ;  the  doctrines  of  rationalism  and  spiritualism  being  re- 
presented by  various  other  interlocutors,  who  expound  the  views 
of  Strauss,  S'ewman,  Parker,  and  others.  Of  these,  Harrington, 
the  supposed  nephew  of  the  writer,  and  who,  in  so  far  as  the 
work  is  a  fiction,  is  its  hero,  indicates  an  ingenious,  but  float- 
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ing,  and  almost  universal  scepticism.  His  friend  and  visitor, 
Mr.  Fell  owes,  is  the  confirmed  infidel  spiritualist,  and  the  ex- 
ponent of  the  views  recently  propagated  by  the  writers  we  have 
jnst  named;  while  the  author  himself  meets  the  doubts  of  one 
and  the  arguments  of  the  other  with  a  profound  exhibition  of  the 
philosophy  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  first  lengthened 
conversation  is  entitled  '  Puritan  Infidelity,"  and  most  happily 
exposes  the  degree  to  which  modem  sceptics  are  indebted  to 
the  peculiar  nomenclature  of  Christianity  for  a  superficial 
varnish  to  their  crudities  and  errors.  They  adopt,  and  with 
about  the  same  success,  the  stratagem  of  the  Trojan  Coroebus, 

*  Mutemus  clypeos,  Danaiimque  insignia  nobis 
Aptemus  :  dolus,  an  virtus,  quis  in  hoste  requirat  ?' 

The  following  passage  will  at  once  exhibit  our  meaning, 
and  furnish  a  specimen  of  the  elegance  and  vivacity  with 
which  the  author  manages  the  difficulties  of  controversial 
dialogue : — 

*  Yes,'  said  Fcllowes,  *  I  have  been  delivered  from  the  intolerable  bur- 
den of  all  discussions  as  to  dogma,  and  all  examinations  of  evidence.  I 
have  escaped  from  the  "  bondage  of  the  letter,"  and  have  been  introduced 
into  the  "  liberty  of  the  spirit."  ' 

*  Your  language,  at  all  events,  is  richly  Scriptural,'  said  Harrington ; 
*  it  is  as  though  you  were  determined  not  to  leave  the  "  letter"  of  the 
Scripture,  even  if  you  renounce  the  "  spirit  of  it."  ' 

*  Renounce  the  spirit  of  it !  say  rather  that,  in  fact  I  have  only  now 
discovered  it.  Though  no  Christian  in  the  ordinary  sense,  I  am,  I  hope, 
something  better;  and  a  truer  Christian  in  the  spirit  than  thousands  of 
those  in  the  letter."  * 

*  Letter  and  spirit  !  my  friend,*  said  Harrington  ;  *  you  puzzle  nie 
exceedingly.  You  tell  me  one  moment  that  you  do  not  believe  in  histo- 
rical Christianity  at  all,  either  its  miracles  or  dogmas — these  are  fabler; 
but  in  the  next — ^why  no  old  puritan  could  gamish  his  discourse  with  a 
more  edifying  use  of  the  language  of  Scripture.  I  suppose  you  will  next 
tell  me  that  you  understand  the  *'  spirit"  of  Christianity  better  even  than 
Paul.' 

*  So  I  do,'  said  our  visitor  complacently ;  *  "  Paulo  majora  canafnus;** 
for  after  all  he  was  but  half  delivered  from  his  Jewish  prejudices ;  and 
when  he  quitted  the  nonsense  of  the  Old  Testament — though  in  fact  he 
Derer  did  thoroughly — he  evidently  believed  the  fables  of  the  New  just  as 
much  as  the  pure  truths  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  "spiritual"  Christianity. 
jre  separate  the  dross  of  Christianity  from  its  fine  gold.  "  The  letter 
killeth,  but  the  spirit  giveth  life" — "  the  fruit  of  the  spirit  is  joy,  peace," 
not ' 

*  Upon  my  word,*  said  Harrington,  laughing,  '  I  shall  begin  to  fancy 
presently  that  Douce  Davie  Deans  has  turned  infidel,  and  sbali  expect  to 
hear  of  "  right-hand  fallings-off  and  left-hand  defections."  But  teU  me^ 
if  you  would  have  me  think  you  rational,  is  not  your  meaniBg  tins  t— - 
that  the  New  Testament  contains,  amidst  an  infinity  of  rubMsh,  the  %tAUh 
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ment  of  certain  "  spiritual"  truths  which,   and  v.hicli  alone,   you  re- 
cognise ?* 

*  Certainly.' 

*  But  you  do  not  acknowledge  that  these  are  Jerked  from  tlie  ^ew 
Testament  ?' 

*  Heaven  forbid  ;  they  are  indigenous  to  the  heavt  of  man,  and  are  an- 
terior to  all  Testaments  old  or  new.' 

*  Very  well ;  then  sjjeak  of  them  as  your  heart  dictates,  and  do  not, 
unless  you  would  have  the  world  think  you  a  hypocrite,  willing  to  cajole 
it  with  the  idea  that  a  believer  in  the  New  Testament,  while  you  in  fact 
reject  it,  or  one  of  the  most  barren  and  uninventive  of  all  human  beinji^, 
or  fanatically  fond  of  mystical  language, — do  not,  I  say,  affect  this  vtiy 
unctuous  way  of  talking.  And,  for  another  reason,  do  not,  I  beseech  you, 
adopt  the  phraseology  of  men  who,  according  to  your  view,  nuist  surely 
have  been  either  the  most  miserable  fanatics  or  the  most  abominable  im- 
postors ;  for  if  they  believed  all  that  system  of  miracle  and  doctrine  they 
professed,  and  this  were  not  true,  they  were  certainly  the  first ;  and  if  they 
did  not  believe  it,  they  were  as  certainly  the  second.' 

*  Pardou  me  ;  I  believe  them  to  have  been  eminently  holy  men — full  of 
spiritual  wisdom  and  of  a  truly  sublime  faith,  though  coi^oined  with  much 
ignorance  and  credidity,  which  it  is  unworthy  of  us  to  tolerate.* 

*  Whether  it  could  be  ignorance  and  credulity  on  your  tlieorj,  retorted 
llamngton,  *  is  to  my  mind  very  doubtfid.  "Whether  any  men  can  uutruly 
affirm  that  they  saw  and  did  the  things  which  the  apostles  say  they  saw 
and  did,  and  yet  be  sincere  fanatics,  1  know  not ;  but,  even  were  it  so, 
since  it  shows  (as  do  also  the  mystical  doctrines  you  reject  as  false)  that 
they  could  be  little  less  than  out  of  their  senses ;  and,  as  you  further  say 
that  the  spiritual  sentiments  you  retain  in  common  with  them  were  no  gift 
of  theirs,  but  are  3  ours  and  all  mankind's,  by  original  inheritance,  uttered 
by  the  oracle  of  the  human  heart  before  any  Testaments  were  written — 
why,  speak  your  thoughts  in  your  own  language.' — 41 — 43. 

In  the  next  conversation,  Harrington  gives  an  earnest  sod 
pensive  exposition  of  the  state  of  his  own  mind,  of  bis  ever 
disappointed  desires  to  obtain  some  certain  light  on  the  mystr- 
rics  of  his  own  nature  and  destiny,  on  such  questions  as  the 
immortality  of  the  soul,  on  the  existence  and  character  of  God, 
and  on  his  own  relations  to  Him.  His  infidel  Mentor  seeks  to 
relieve  his  anxiety  with  the  following  advice  : — *  You  have  but 
to  look  inwards,  and  you  may  see  by  the  direct  gaze  of  *  the 
spiritual  faculty^  bright  and  clear,  those  great  ^  intuitions'  of 
spiritual  truth  which  the  gauds  and  splendors  of  the  external 
universe  can  no  more  illustrate  than  can  the  illuminated  cliarac* 
tcrs  of  an  old  missal — just  as  little  can  any  hook  teach  these  truths/ 
This  leads  to  a  discussion  of  Mr.  Ncwmnn's  position,  that  a  book 
revelation  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth  is  impossible;  that  Gwl 
reveals  Himself  to  us  from  within  and  not  from  without.  This 
question  is  discussed  in  a  chapter  headed  with  the  words,  *  llial 
may  be  possible  with  man  which  is  impossible  with  God.* 
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The  gist  of  the  argument  will  be  learned  from  the  following 
passage : — 

*  Pray,'  said  Hamngton,  *  permit  me  to  ask,  did  you  always  believe  that 
a  book-revelation  was  impossible  ?' 

*  How  can  you  ask  the  question  ? — you  know  that  I  was  brought  up, 
like  yourself,  in  the  reception  of  the  Bible  as  the  only  and  infallible  reve- 
lation of  God  to  mankind.' 

*  To  what  do  you  owe  your  emancipation  from  this  grievous  and  uni- 
versal error,  which  still  infects,  in  this  or  some  other  shape,  the  myriads 
of  the  human  race  V 

*  I  think  principaUy  to  the  work  of  Mr.  Newman  on  the  "  Soul,"  and  his 
"  Phases  of  Faith." ' 

*  These  have  been  to  you,  then,  at  least,  a  human  book-revelation  that  a 
"  divine  book-revelation  is  impossible ;"  a  truth  which  I  acknowledge  you 
could  not  have  received  by  divine  book-revelation,  without  a  contradiction. 
You  ought,  indeed,  to  think  veiy  highly  of  Mr.  Newman.  It  is  well,  when 
God  cannot  do  a  thing,  that  man  can ;  though  I  confess,  considering  the 
very  wide  prevalence  of  this  pernicious  error,  it  would  have  been  better, 
had  it  been  possible,  that  man  should  have  had  a  divine  book-revelation 
to  tell  him  that  a  divine  book-revela  ion  was  impossible.  Great  as  is  my 
admiration  of  Mr.  Newman,  I  should,  myself,  have  preferred  having  God's 
word  for  it.  However,  let  us  lay  it  down  as  an  axiom  that  a  human  book- 
revelation,  showing  you -that  "a  divine  book-revelation  is  impossible,"  is 
not  impossible ;  and  really,  considering  the  almost  \miversal  error  of  man 
on  this  subject — ^now  happily  exploded — the  book-revelation  which  con- 
vinces man  of  this  great  truth  ought  to  be  reverenced  as  of  the  highest 
value ;  it  is  such  that  it  might  not  appear  unworthy  of  celestial  origin,  if 
it  did  not  imply  a  contradiction  that  God  should  reveal  to  us  in  a  hook 

that  a  revelation  in  a  book  was  impossible Ought 

you  not  to  thank  Gx)d  that  he  has  been  thus  pleased  to  "  open  your 
eyes,"  and  to  turn  you  from  "  darkness  to  light" — to  raise  up  in  these  last 
days  such  an  apostle  of  the  truth  which  had  lain  so  long  "  hidden  from 
ages  and  generations  ?'  Can  you  do  less  than  admire  the  divine  artifice  by 
which,  when  it  was  impossible  for  God  directly  to  tell  man  that  he  could 
directly  tcU  him  nothing,  He  raised  up  his  servant  Newman  to  perform 
the  office  ?' 

*  For  my  part,*  said  Fellowes,  '  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say,  that  I  think 
I  might  to  thank  God  for  such  a  boon  as  Mr.  Newman  has,  in  this  instance 
at  least,  been  the  instrument  of  conveying  to  me  :  I  acknowledge  it  is  a 
most  momentous  truth,  without  which  I  should  still  have  been  in  thraldom 
to  the  "  letter."  ' 

*  Voy  well ;  then  the  book-revelation  of  Mr.  Newman  is,  as  I  say,  in 
9ome  sort  to  you,  perhaps  to  many^  a  divine  "  book-revelation."  *— 
pp.  79—81. 

m 
Fellowes  attempts  to  parry  this  reductio  ad  absurdum  by  the 

argument  that    Mr.   Newman's  writings  had  not  absolutely 

revealed  new  truths  to  his  mind,  but  only  made  more  palpable 

and  distinct  to  bis  consciousness  such  as  bad  already  existed 
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there  in  a  vaguer  and  less  apprehensible  form.  But  this  shift 
avails  him  as  little,  as  a  defence  from  the  shafts  of  the  merciless 
sceptic. 

*  If  IVlr.  Newman,  Le  says,  as  you  admii,  has  written  a  book  which 
has  put  you  in  possession  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth,  surely  it  may 
be  modestly  contended  that  God  might  dictate  a  better.  Either  you  were 
in  possession  of  the  truths  in  question  before  he  announced  them,  or  you 
were  not ;  if  not,  Mr.  Newman  is  your  infinite  benefiictor,  and  God  may 
be  at  least  as  great  a  one ;  if  you  were,  then  Mr.  Newman,  like  Job's  com- 
forters, "  has  plentifully  declared  the  thing  as  it  is."  If  you  say  that  you 
were  in  possession  of  them,  but  only  by  implication ;  that  you  did  not  see 
them  clearly  or  vividly  till  they  were  propounded — ^that  is,  that  you  saw 
them,  only  practically  you  were  blind,  and  knew  them,  only  you  were  vir- 
tually ignorant ;  still,  whatever  Mr.  Newman  does  (and  it  amounts,  in  fact, 
to  revelation),  that  may  the  Bible  also  do.  If  even  tliat  be  not  possible, 
and  man  naturally  possesses  these  truths  explicitly  as  well  as  implicitly, 
then  indeed  the  Bible  is  an  impertinence — and  so  is  Mr.  Newman.' — 
pp.  88,  89. 

The  next  division  of  the  work  which  demands  consideration 
is  entitled  ^  Belief  and  Faith.'  This  title  might  seem,  at  first 
sight,  infelicitous,  as  implying  a  distinction  without  a  difference. 
It  is  certainly  manifest  enough  that  faith,  iii  the  scriptural  sense 
of  that  word,  means  belief,  and  nothing  more.  But  the  modem 
school  appears  to  have  discovered  a  '  more  excellent  way  ;* 
and  the  culminating  point  of  their  sophism  may  perhaps  be 
indicated  by  the  declaration  of  Mr.  Parker  that,  *  the  principle 
of  true  faith  may  be  found  to  co-exist  with  the  grossest  and 
most  hideous  misconceptions  of  God,  while  the  absence  of  it 
may  co-exist  with  the  tiiiest  and  most  elevated  belief.' 

The  discussion  of  this  subject  is  mainly  conducted  in  a  con- 
versation between  Harrington  and  Fellowes,  characterized 
certainly  by  great  ingenuity,  and  concluded  by  some  observa- 
tions by  the  author,  personated  by  the  uncle.  In  the  latter,  the 
following  sentences  require  a  more  particular  notice : — 

'  I  ventured  to  add  that  the  account  of  "  faith,"  as  a  state  of  the 
emotions  exclusively,  given  by  some  of  his  favourite  writers,  is  perfectly 
arbitrary.  "  Belief,"  say  they,  "  is  wholly  intellectual ;  faith  it  wboUy 
moral."  Now,  it  would  be  of  very  little  consequence,  if  the  terms  be 
generally  so  understood,  whether  they  be  so  used  or  not ;  men  would,  in 
that  case  suppose,  that  faith,  thus  restricted,  implies  a  previous  process  of 
mind  which  is  to  be  called  exclusively  belief.  I  added,  however,  that  I 
did  not  believe  that  the  word  faith  was  ever  thus  undeNtood  in  popular 
use ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  employed  to  imply  belief  founded 
on  knowledge,  or  supposed  knowledge,  and,  when  the  belief  was,  in  its 
very  nature,  practical  or  involved  emotion,  a  conduct  and  a  tiaU  t^  Hut  ^ 
^gMicrni  corresponding  thereto.     ''But  this,"  said  I,  **iner^ 
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the  popular  use  of  the  words,  and  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  prolong  dis- 
cussion on  it'* ' — p.  117. 

This  is  the  only  instance  we  have  observed  in  which  the 
author  has  missed  an  opportunity  of  laying  down  the  philo- 
sophical principles  which  rule  a  most  important  theological  ques- 
tion, and  we  will,  therefore,  endeavour  to  supplement  this  part 
of  his  reasoning  with  a  few  observations. 

Belief  is  the  acquiescence  of  the  mind  in  the  truth  of  a  pro- 
position which  appears  to  be  supported  by  preponderant  evi- 
dence. It  is,  therefore,  important  to  recognise  the  principle  that 
belief  has  relation  to  propasitiansy  and  to  propositions  only. 
These  propositions  may  be  of  three  kinds.  The  first  class  com- 
prises those  which  relate  to  the  exact  sciences,  and  which,  as 
dependent  on  axioms,  are  capable  of  absolute  or  mathematical 
demonstration.  The  second  are  those  which  enunciate  facts  or 
events,  the  truth  of  which  is  to  be  supported  by  evidence  alone ; 
and  the  third  embraces  that  class  of  truths  which  are  solely 
of  a  moral  kind,  and  which,  if  considered  subjectively,  can  only 
be  established  by  purely  moral  reasoning,  but  which,  if  advanced 
upon  authority,  must  be  concluded  pardy  on  abstract  and  moral 
evidence,  and  partly  on  the  grounds  by  which  the  supposed 
authority  is  supported.  Now,  the  acquiescence  of  the  mind  in 
each  of  these  classes  of  propositions  may  be  designated  by  the 
generic  term  belief;  but  in  the  last  category  to  which  the 
truths  of  revealed  religion  belong,  it  is  designated  by  the 
specific  term  of  faith.  The  distinction,  therefore,  between 
belief  and  faith  has  respect  not  to  the  faculties  or  to  the  state 
of  the  mind  to  which  they  are  presented,  but  only  to  the  nature 
of  the  proposition  itself.  In  the  first  two  cases,  it  is  belief  in 
the  general  and  purely  rational  acceptation  of  the  term ;  in  the 
last  case,  it  is  limited  to  moral  propositions. 

Now  it  is  manifest  that,  if  the  belief  of  any  proposition  is 
dependent  on  the  recognition  of  its  being  supported  by  ade- 
quate evidence,  the  proposition  itself  must  be  distinctiy  and 
perfectly  understood.  If  the  assent  of  the  mind  is  yielded  on  any 
other  condition  than  this — that  assent  must  obviously  be  given, 
not  to  the  proposition  itself,  but  to  the  veracity  of  the  pro- 
pounder.  Jf  an  affirmation  is  made  to  us  in  Chinese  by 
a  man  in  whose  veracity  and  wisdom  we  have  perfect  con- 
fidence, we  believe  that  the  affirmation,  let  it  mean  what  it 
may,  is  true ;  but  in  this  case  we  obviously  pay  the  tribute 
of  our  intellect,  not  to  the  proposition  affirmed  in  Chinese^ 
but  to  the  very  different  proposition,  that  the  man  who  ad- 
dresses it  to  us,  states  truly  what  he  knows. 

Nor  need  tiiis  principle — that  we  can  only  believe  a  proposi- 
tion which  we  understand — be  viewed  with  any  caution  as  if  it 
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interfered  with  our  faith  in  the  mysteries  of  religion.  These  are 
all  stated  in  dogmatic  and  intelligible  propositions; — proposi- 
tions evidently  intelligible,  as  otherwise  we  should  not  perceive 
that  they  announce  anything  at  variance  with  our  own  con- 
sciousness and  experience,  and  should,  therefore,  recognise  in 
them  nothing  mysterious.  That  for  example,  *  the  Word  was 
made  flesh  and  dwelt  among  us/  is  a  proposition  which  we  can 
perfectly  understand,  and  which,  though  unknown  to  our  per- 
sonal experience,  we  can  believe  with  sdl  the  fulness  of  conyic- 
tion  by  dint  of  the  evidence  which  supports  the  testimony  on 
which  we  receive  it ;  but  the  modes  and  conditions  of  the  incar- 
nation, in  which  the  mystery  resides,  lias  never  been  pro- 
pounded to  us,  and,  therefore,  has  never  been  made  a  subject 
for  our  belief.  The  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  all  the  myste- 
ries of  the  Christian  religion  ;  and  our  inability  to  investigate 
tliose  mysteries  beyond  what  is  written  presents  no  diflBculty  to 
our  reception  of  the  propositions  in  which  they  are  conveyed. 
On  the  contrary,  the  very  mysteries  themselves  accrue  to  ns  as 
a  surplusage  of  evidence  in  favour  of  the  Christian  religion, 
inasmuch  as  tliey  were  naturally  and  a  priori  to  be  expected  in 
a  scheme  which  professed  to  be  a  revelation  of  things  that  are 
infinite  and  transcendental,  to  minds  that  are  limited  by  the 
conditions  of  personal  consciousness  and  experience. 

If,  then,  belief  has  sole  reference  to  propositions  whieh  arc 
clearly  and  fully  understood,  what  is  the  application  of  this 
reasoning  to  those  which  enunciate  moral  and  spiritual  troths, 
in  the  reception  of  which  belief  and  faith,  as  logically  distin- 
guished, coincide  and  become  identical  ?  It  is  manifest  that  such 
propositions,  addressed  as  they  must  necessarily  be,  to  moral 
and  spiritual  faculties,  presuppose,  in  order  to  their  being  un- 
derstood, which  is  the  first  condition  of  belief,  something  cor- 
responding to  them  in  the  mind  to  which  they  are  addressed.  A 
discourse  on  the  relations  of  the  prismatic  colours  to  a  man 
who  was  bom  blind,  or  upon  flats  and  sharps,  harmony  and 
discord,  to  one  who  never  had  the  sense  of  hearing,  would 
obviously  elicit  no  new  conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  supposed 
individuals,  but  only  reproduce  a  foregone  conclusion  touching 
the  veracity  of  the  expositor ; — and  for  the  plain  reason  that  the 
proposition  being  by  the  hypothesis  unintelligible,  could  not 
})ossibly  be  the  subject  of  belief.  And  so  if  one  should  discourse 
of  conjugal  and  parental  love  to  one  who  has  a  natural  repug- 
nance to  those  relations  out  of  which  such  affections  arise ;  or 
of  disinterested  self-sacrifice  to  one  who  is  utterly  selfish  and 
malignant;  of  gratitude,  to  one  who  never  felt  its  glow,  andiriio 
regards  it  as  only  a  lively  sense  of  future  favours ;  or  of  pie^ 
to    one  who   regards  all   religion  as  the  antitype    of  trbioh 
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Mawworm  and  Pecksniff  are  the  types,  the  case  is  plainly  the 
same. 

Now,  the  truths  of  religion  which  appeal  to  faith  ai'e  just  of 
this  moral  kind,  and  do  thus  presuppose  a  correspondent  state 
of  feeling  in  those  to  whom  they  are  addressed,  in  the 
absence  of  which  they  cannot  be  understood,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  believingly  received.  To  believe  the  historical  pro- 
positions of  the  Bible  is  one  thing — a  matter  to  be  decided  by 
historical  evidence  :  to  believe  that  its  doctrinal  statements,  let 
them  mean  what  they  may,  are  true,  is  a  similar  thing ;  because 
they  rest  on  the  same  ground  of  external  testimony ;  but 
believingly  to  receive  such  doctrines  as  the  infinite  holiness  and 
love  of  God,  the  infinite  grace  and  mercy  of  the  Saviour,  and 
his  offer  of  a  free  pardon  to  all,  necessarily  implies  a  corres- 
ponding state  of  the  moral  emotions,  in  the  absence  of  which 
those  sublime  phases  are  but  an  unintelligible  jargon.  As  to 
the  origin  of  such  a  faith,  it  is  easy  on  these  principles  to  per- 
ceive the  force  of  such  appeals  from  Christ  Himself,  as  '  How 
can  ye  believe  who  receive  honour  one  from  another?'  and  as 
easy  is  it  to  augur  its  nourishing  and  elevating  influence  on 
every  virtue  and  grace  of  human  character, — that  it  must  work 
by  love,  and  purify  the  heart. 

The  next  topic  handled  by  our  author  is  entitled  ^  The  via 
media  of  Deism,'  and  though,  perhaps,  less  brilliant  than  some 
other  portions  of  his  book,  is  a  beautiful  specimen  of  calm  and 
convincing  logic.  It  disposes  with  great  felicity  of  the  method 
adopted  by  modem  opponents  of  divine  revelation  to  supersede 
the  necessity  of  a  revealed  religion  by  attributing  to  the  entire 
species,  including  the  lowest  idolaters,  a  certain  something 
which  may  supply  its  place.  The  following  passage  exhibits  a 
specimen  of  the  train  of  reasoning  in  which  this  most  unstable 
hypothesis  is  opposed :— - 

*  Is  the  "  absolute  religion"  of  Mr.  Parker,  or  the  "spiritual  faculty'^ 
of  ISklr.  Newman,  of  such  singular  use  as  to  supersede  all  external  revela- 
tion, since  by  the  unfortunate  *'  conceptions*'  of  the  one,  and  the  "  degraded 
types ''  of  the  other,  it  has  for  ages  left  man,  and  does,  in/act^  now  leave 
him  to  wallow  in  the  lowest  depths  of  the  most  debasing  idolatiy  and 
superstition ;  since  by  the  confession  of  these  very  writers,  the  gpreat  bulk 
of  mankind  have  been  and  are  hideously  mal-formed,  in  fact,  spiritual 
cripples,  and  have  been  left  to  wander  in  infinitely  varied  paths  of  errort 
but  always  paths  of  error? — ^for  Judaism  and  Chnstianity,  though  better 
forms,  are,  as  well  as  other  forms — according  to  these  writers— 4ull  of 
fables  and  fancies,  of  lying  legends  and  fantastical  doctrines.    Think  for  ' 
a  moment  of  a  "  spiritual  faculty,"  so  bright  as  to  anticipate  all  essential 
spiritual  verities-^the  universal  possession  of  humanity— which  yet  fanai*''' 
nates  in  leaving  the  said  humanny  to  grovel  in  every  form  of  error,  b«i#eeii' ' 
the  extremes  of  Fetichism,  which  oooseorates  a  fait  of  stoaa^  and-  Pan'*  ' 
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theisnoi,  which  consecrates  all  the  bits  of  stone  in  the  universe,  in  fact,  a 
sort  of  comprehensive  Fetichism ; — which  leaves  man  to  erect  evexythini^ 
into  a  God,  provided  it  is  none — sun,  moon,  stars,  a  cat,  a  monkey,  an 
onion,  uncouth  idols,  sculptured  marble ;  nay,  a  shapeless  tnuik — vliick 
the  devout  impatience  of  the  idolator  does  not  stay  to  fashion  into  the 
likeness  of  a  ttian,  but  gives  it  its  apotheosis  at  once!  Think  of  the 
venerable  widespread  empire  of  the  infinite  forms  of  polytheism,  the 
ancient  Egyptian,  Greek,  Koman,  Chinese,  and  Hindoo  mythologies ;  and 
then  acknowledge,  that  if  man  has  this  faculty,  it  is  either  the  most  idle 
prerogative  ever  bestowed  on  a  rational  creature,  or  that,  somehow  or  other, 
as  the  Bible  affirms,  it  has  been  denaturalised  and  disabled.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  man  has  this  faculty,  and  yet  has  never  fmlleu,  it  can  only  be 
because  he  never  stood;  and  then,  no  doubt,  as  old  John  Bunyan  hath  it, 
"  He  that  is  down  need  fear  no  fall  T  '—pp.  129,  180. 

One  of  the  most  entertaining  chapters  in  the  book  is  that 
entitled  'A  Sceptic's  Select  Party.'  It  was  composed  of  a 
number  of  gentlemen,  representing  almost  every  variety  of 
religious  opinion,  but  with  none  of  whom  their  host,  Mr.  Har- 
rington, as  a  universal  doubter,  had  any  determinate  difference ; 
— an  episode  in  which  the  host  and  an  Italian  Catholic  are  the 
intelocutors, — 

*  For  my  part,'  said  he,  *  my  good  sir,  if  I  were  you,  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  acknowledge  at  ouce  that  it  is  not  only  the  true  policy,  but  the 
solemn  duty,  of  the  Church  of  llome  to  seclude  as  much  as  possible  the 
Scriptures  from  the  people.'  The  geutleman  looked  gratified,  and  the 
guests  were  all  attention.  '  In  my  judgment  much  more  can  be  said  oo 
behalf  of  the  practice  than  at  first  appears ;  and  if  I  sincerely  believed  all|iwi 
do,  I  should  certainly  advocate  the  most  stringeut  measures  of  repression.' 

'  The  foreigner  began  to  look  quite  at  his  ease.  '  For  example,'  con- 
tinued Harrington,  iu  a  ver}'  quiet  tone,  *  supposing  I  believed  as  you  do, 
that  the  Holy  Virgin  is  entitled  to  all  the  honours  which  you  pay  her,  so 
that,  as  is  well  known,  in  Italy  and  other  countries,  she  even  eclipses  her 
Son,  and  is  more  eagerly  and  fondly  worshipped — it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  peruse  the  meagre  accounts  given  in  the  New  Testament  of  this 
so  prominent  an  object  of  Catholic  reverence  and  worship — to  read 
the  brief,  frigid,  not  to  say  Itarifh,  speeches  of  Christ — to  conten- 
plate  the  stolidity  of  the  apostles  with  regard  to  her  throughout  their 
epistles — never  even  mentioning  her  name — I  say  it  would  be  impossible 
for  me  to  read  all  this  without  having  the  idea  suggested  that  it  was  never 
intended  that  1  should  pay  her  such  homage  as  you  demand  for  her, 
or  without  feeling  suspicions  tluit  the  New  Testament  disowned  it,  and 
knew  nothing  of  it,* 

*  Verj-  true,*  said  the  Italian ;  *  I  must  say  I  have  often  felt  that  there  is 
such  a  danger  myself.' 

*  Similarly ;  what  a  shock  would  it  perpetually  be  to  my  deep  reverence 
for  the  spiritual  Head  of  the  Church,  and  my  conviction  of  his  undoubted 
inheritance,  from  the  Prince  of  the  Apostles,  of  his  august  prerogatives, 
to  find  no  trace  of  such  a  personage  as  the  Pope  in  the  sacred  page ;  IIm 
title  of  **  Bishop  of  Home"  never  whispered  ;  no  hint  giveii  thai  Fder  mm 
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ever  cveD  there !  I  really  think  it  would  be  impossible  to  read  the  book 
without  feeling  my  flesh  creep  and  my  heart  full  of  doubt.  Similarly, 
take  that  stupendous  mystery  of  "  transubstantiation ;"  though  it  seem$ 
sufficiently  asserted  in  one  text,  which  therefore  it  were  well  (as  is, 
indeed,  the  practice  with  every  pious  Catholic)  continually  to  quote  aloHe, 
yet  when  I  look  into  other  portions  of  the  New  Testament,  I  see  how 
perpetually  Christ  is  employing  metaphors  equally  strong,  without  any 
such  mystery  being  attached  to  them,  I  cannot  but  feel  that  I  and 
eveiy  other  vulgar  reader  would  be  sure  to  be  exposed  to  the  peril  of 
suspecting  that  in  that  single  case  a  metaphorical  meaning  was  much 
more  probable  than  so  great  a  mystery/ 

'  You  reason  fairly,  my  dear  sir,'  said  the  Italian. 

*  Again/  continued  Harrington,  blandly  bowing  to  the  compliment, 
*  believing,  as  I  should,  in  the  efficacy  of  the  intercessions  of  the  saints,  in 
the  worship  of  images,  in  seven  sacraments,  in  indulgences,  and  the 
necessity  of  observing  a  ritual  incomparably  more  elaborate  than  an  unde- 
veloped Christianity  admitted,  how  very,  very  apt  I  should  be  to  misiuter- 
pret  many  passages,  both  in  the  Old  Testament  and  in  the  New  I  How 
IS  it  possible  that  the  vulgar  reader  should  be  able  to  limit  the  command 
not  to  bow  down  "  to  any  graven  image"  to  its  true  meanmg — that  is,  "  to 
any  image"  except  those  of  the  Virgin  and  all  the  saints ;  to  interpret 
aright  the  passages  which  speak  so  absolutely  about  the  one  Mediator  and 
Intercessor,  when  there  are  thousands ;  how  will  he  be  necessarily  startled 
to  find  "  seven"  sacraments  grown  out  of  "  two ;"  how  will  he  be  shocked  at 
the  apparent— of  course  onfy  apparent — contempt  with  which  St.  Paul 
speaks  of  ritual  and  ceremonial  matters ;  of  the  futility  of  **  fasts"  and 
distinctions  of  "  meats  and  drinks,"  of  observing  "  days,  and  months,  and 
years,"  and  so  on.  His  whole  language,  I  contend,  would  necessarily 
mislead  the  simple  into  heresies  innumerable.  Of  nnmberiess  texts, 
again,  even  if  the  meaning  were  not  mistaken,  the  true  meaning  would 
never  be  discovered  unless  the  Church  had  declared  it.  Who,  for  example, 
would  have  supposed  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Pope's  supremacy  and  uni- 
versal jurisdiction  lay  hid  under  expressions  such  as,  *'  I  say  unto  thee 
that  thou  art  Peter,"  and  "  Feed  my  sheep  /'  or  that  the  two  swords  of 
the  prince  of  the  apostles  meant  the  temporal  and  spiritual  authority  with 
which  he  was  invested  ?  Under  such  circumstances,  I  must  say  that  if  I 
were  a  devout  Catholic,  I  should  plead  for  the  absolute  s^pression  of  a 
book  so  infinitely  likely — ^nay,  so  necessarily  certain — ^to  mislead.' 

'  It  is  precisely  on  that  ground,'  said  the  Italian,  '  and  on  that  gronnd 
only,  the  welfare 'of  the  Church,  that  our  Holy  Mother  does  not  appro?e 
of  the  Bible  being  read  generally.  The  true  theory  of  the  Boman  CathoUo 
Church  would  never  be  elicited  fix>m  it.' 

•  Precisely  so,'  said  our  host,  gravely  ;  *  I  am  sure  it  oonld  not.'— ► 
pp.   73—176. 

The  above  quotation  suggests  the  mention  of  two  other  por- 
tions of  the  ^  Eclipse  of  Faith/  which,  unlike  the  bulk  of  the  work, 
are  chiefly  characterised  by  ingenuity  and  wit.  The  one  of 
these  is  a  paper  whioh  anticipates  an  era  eighteen  hondred 
years  hence,  and  satis&ctorily  prores  that  the  historical  reoords 
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of  the  late  papal  aggression  were  demonstrably  antruc.  The 
idea  is  evidently  suggested  by  Archbishop  Whately's  *  Historic 
Doubts  touching  the  Existence  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,'  and 
most  happily  exposes  the  presumptuous  shallowness  with 
which  modern  infidelity  dogmatizes  over  the  books  of  the  New 
Testament.  This  entertaining  chapter  grows  out  of  one 
that  immediately  precedes  it,  entitled  ^  Historic  Criticism/  the 
object  of  which  is  to  show  the  high  probability  that  the  art  of 
printing  itself  may  be  the  means  of  burying  from  the  eyes  of 
future  generations  the  men  and  things  of  the  present,  not,  in- 
deed, in  the  vacuum  of  oblivion,  but  beneath  the  impenetrable 
I)iles  of  accumulating  literature. 

*  You  talk,*  says  Harrington,  '  of  the  ease  of  consulting  ori^nal  docu- 
ments, but  when  they  lie  buried  in  the  depths  of  national  museums, 
amidst  mountain  loads  of  forgotten  and  decaying  literature,  it  will  not  he 
80  cany,  even  supposing  the  present  activity  of  the  press  only  ffutiulaiiied 
for  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty  years  (although  in  all  probabiUtv  it  will 
proceed  at  a  rapidly  increased  ratio),  I  say  it  will  not  be  so  ^oiry  tolayyour 
hands  on  what  you  want.  The  materials,  again,  will  often  exist  l^  that 
time  in  dead,  or  half  obsolete  languages,  or,  at  least,  in  languages  full  of 
archaic  forms.  It  will  be  almost  as  difhcult  to  unearth  and  collate  the 
documents  which  bear  upon  any  events  less  than  the  most  momentous 
as  to  recover  the  memorials  of  Egypt  from  the  pyramids,  or  of  ancient 
Ass}Tia  from  the  mounds  of  Nineveh.  The  histonan  of  a  remote  period 
must  be  a  sort  of  Belzoui  or  Layard.* — p.  337. 

From  these  views,  expanded  with  singular  ingenuity,  the 
writer  proceeds  to  illustrate  the  liabilities  to  error  which  exist 
in  the  interpretation  of  historical  documents  from  their  mere 
antiquity.  It  is  difficult  to  place  one's  hand  u])on  any  passage 
in  our  literature  in  which  an  impoitant  argument  is  managed 
with  more  amusing  dexterity.  Indeed,  the  only  danger  is  lest 
its  application  to  the  dcistical  controversy  should  be  overlooked 
by  the  superficial  reader  in  his  admiration  of  the  authoi's 
adroitness.  lie  takes,  as  we  have  said,  for  his  illustration,  the 
record  which  ho  concisely  gives  of  the  recent  attempt  of  the 
Pope  to  re-establish  a  Roman-catholic  hierarchy  in  England, 
and  developes  a  series  of  arguments  by  which  that  rceord  may 
be  demonstrated  in  future  times  to  be  fabulous,  and  the  erentfl 
altogether  incredible.  He  commences  with  the  names  of  those 
individuals  who  have  been  particularly  prominent  in  the  late 
agitation,  and  concludes  from  them  that  the  protended  history 
was  in  fact  a  mere  allegory.  Thus  he  represents  the  future 
commentator  Dr.  Dickko])f,  of  New  Zealand,  or  Kamschatka,  or 
Caffre  Land — who  writes  at  an  epoch  ^  when  some  traveller  from 
New  Zealand  shall,  jn  the  midst  of  a  vast  solitude,  take  his 
stand  on  a  broken  arch  of  London  Bridge  to  sketeh  the  rains 
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of  St.  Paul's — as  comparing  the  name  of  Cardinal  Wiseman 
with  that  of  the  Worldly  Wiseman  of  the  *  Pilgrim's  Progress,* 
and  contending  that  the  writer  adopted  that  fictitious  designa- 
tion with  the  same  view  with  which  Bunyan  sketched  to  all 
posterity  his  Pliable,  Great  Heart,  Hopeful,  and  Byends.  *  The 
word  Newman  again  (and  observe  the  significant  fact  that  there 
were  two  of  them)  was,  in  all  probability,  I  may  say  certainly, 
designed  to  embody  two  opposite  tendencies^  both  of  which,  per- 
haps, claimed,  in  impatience  of  the  effete  humanity  of  that 
age  (a  dead  and  stereotyped  protestantism),  to  introduce  a  new 
order  of  things.'  The  name  Masterman  affords  him  a  similar 
opportunity  as  the  Wisemen,  and  Newmen  of  that  long-past 
era.  ^  This,'  he  says,  ^  in  ancient  English,  was  applied  to  him 
who  was  not  a  "  servant,"  or  "journeyman,"  and  is  not  unfitly 
used  to  designate  collectively  the  assemblage  of  wealthy  mer- 
chants who,  like  those  of  Tyre  were  "  princes  :"  and,'  he  slyly 
adds,  ^  what  further  confirms  our  view  is,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  point  outr  any  Englishman  of  any  distinction  who  ever  had 
any  of  tliese  names  !'  A  similar  argnment  is  drawn  from  the 
infelicitous  names  of  Bishop  PhilpotVs  and  Lord  Chancellor 
Wilde. 

From  this  external  evidence  the  learned  commentator  is  sup- 
posed to  address  himself  to  the  internal.  Here  he  derives  his 
argument  from  the  known  existing  political  relations  of  the 
European  states,  archly  alluding  to  the  pretended  neglect  of  the 
conferring  of  the  Pallium  at  the  cardinal's  inauguration,  and  of 
tlie  alleged  omission  from  the  oath  taken  on  that  occasion  of 
the  clause  which  ^a  facetious  Englishman  said  ought  to  be 
translated,  *  I  will  persecute  and  pitch  into  all  heretics  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power.'  The  argument  for  the  improbability  of 
the  whole  story  concludes  with  the  statement  tliat,  at  the  time 
in  question,  England,  in  a  state  of  profound  domestic  and  in- 
ternational peace,  cordially  received  foreigners  from  all  parts  of 
the  earth  within  her  coasts,  and  *  celebrated  a  sort  of  jubilee  of 
the  nations  in  a  vast  building  of  glass  (wonderful  for  those 
times),  called  The  Great  Exhibition,  to  which  every  country 
had  contributed  speci'nens  of  the  comparatively  rude  manufac- 
tures of  that  rude  age.' 

The  other  chapter  we  have  in  view  is  entitled  *  The  Blank 
Bible.'  The  idea  of  this  paper  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
suggested  by  a  characteristic  passage  in  Foster's  Introductory 
Essay  to  Doddridge's  *  Rise  and  Progress.'  The  author  is 
musing  amidst  a  large  collection  of  books  containing  *  a  huge 
babel  of  all  imaginable  opinions  and  vagaries,'  and  while 
fancying  the  existence  of  a  malignant  agency  which  had  con- 
jured up  this  chaos  of  error  and  confusion,  he  exclaims: — *lf 
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8uch  a  thing  might  be  as  the  intervention  of  the  agency  of  a 
better  and  wore  potent  intelligence,  to  cause,  by  one  instanta- 
neous action  on  all  those  books,  the  obliteration  of  all  that  is 
fallacious,  pernicious,  or  useless  in  them,  what  millions  of  pages 
would  be  blanched  in  our  crowded  libraries  !^  This  paper  is 
the  narration  of  a  dream  that  every  trace  on  the  pages  of 
every  Bible  in  existence  was  miraculously  and  simultaneously 
obliterated;  and  represents  the  effects  which  such  an  event  would 
be  likely  to  produce  upon  the  religious  world  as  at  present  con- 
stituted. All  parties  are  represented,  in  consequence  of  this 
calamity,  as  clubbing  the  contributions  of  their  memor}-  to 
replace  the  vanished  document,  and  the  way  in  which  their 
recollections  are  influenced  by  their  doctrinal  theories  is  repre- 
sented with  admirable  tact 

'  I  was  particularly  struck,  be  says,  with  the  vnrietifs  of  reading  which 
mere  prejudices  in  favour  of  certain  systems  of  theology  occasioncNi  in  the 
several  partisans  of  each.  No  doubt  the  worthy  men  were  generally  un« 
conscious  of  the  influence  of  these  prejudices ;  yet,  somehow,  the  memoiy 
was  seldom  so  clear  in  relation  to  those  texts  which  told  agaiH%i  them  %% 
in  relation  to  those  which  told  for  them.  A  certain  Quaker  had  an  im- 
pression that  the  words  instituting  the  Eucharist  were  preceded  by  a 
q\ialifying  expression,  "  and  Jesus  said  to  ike  twelve.  Do  this  iu  remem- 
brance of  me ;"  while  he  could  not  exactly  recoUect  whether  or  not  the 
formula  of  "  baptism"  was  expressed  in  the  general  terms  some  maintained 
it  was.  Several  Unitarians  had  a  clear  recollection  that  in  several  placfS 
the  authority  of  manuscripts,  as  estimated  in  Griesbach's  reoension,  was 
decidedly  against  the  common  reading ;  while  the  Trinitarians  maintained 
that  Griesbach's  recension  in  those  instances  had  left  that  reading  nndit" 
turbed.  An  £pisco])alian  began  to  have  his  doubts  whether  the  usage  in 
favour  of  the  interchange  of  the  words  "  bishop"  and  "  presbyter"  was  so 
uniform  as  the  Presbyterian  and  Independent  maintained,  and  whether 
there  was  not  a  passage  in  which  Timothy  and  Titus  were  expressly  called 
*'  bishops."  The  Presbyterian  and  Independent  had  similar  biases ;  and 
one  gentleman,  who  was  a  strenuous  advocate  of  the  system  of  the  latter, 
enforced  one  equivocal  remembrance  by  saying,  he  could,  as  it  were,  dis- 
tinctly see  the  very  spot  on  the  page  before  his  mind's  eye.  Such  tricks 
will  imagination  play  with  the  memory,  when  preconception  plays  tricks 
with  the  imagination  1  In  like  manner,  it  was  seen  that,  while  the  Cal^ 
vinist  was  very  distinct  in  his  recollection  of  the  ninth  chapter  of  Romans 
his  memory  was  very  faint  as  resi>ects  the  exact  wording  of  some  of  the 
vei*scs  in  the  Epistle  of  James ;  and  though  the  Arminian  had  a  most 
vivacious  impression  of  all  those  passages  which  spoke  of  the  claims  of  the 
law,  he  was  in  some  doubt  whether  the  Apostle  Paul's  sentiments  re- 
s])ectiiig  human  depravity,  and  justification  by  faith  alone,  had  not  been 
a  little  exaggerated.  In  short,  it  very  clearly  appeared  that  tradition  was 
no  safe  guide  ;  that  if,  even  when  she  was  hardly  a  month  old,  she  couM 
play  such  freaks  with  the  memories  of  honest  people,  there  was  but  asorn* 
prospect  of  the  secure  transmission  of  truth  for  eighteen  hundred  years. 
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Prom  each  man's  memory  seemed  to  glide  something  or  other  which  he 
was  not  inclined  to  retain  there,  and  each  seemed  to  substitute  in  its  stead 
something  that  he  liked  better.* — pp.  240,  241. 

The  general  character,  however,  of  the  volume  before  ua 
would  be  much  misunderstood  if  the  above  passage  should  be 
taken  as  an  average  specimen  of  its  style  and  tone.  Some  of 
the  profoundest  subjects  of  theological  disputation — such  as 
miracles,  the  doctrine  of  a  future  state,  &c. — are  absolutely 
exhausted  in  these  pages.  Indeed,  the  closeness  of  the  author's 
logic,  and  the  infinite  variety  given  to  his  reasoning  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  conversational  form,  render  it  impossible  to  present 
anything  like  a  reflection  of  the  book  within  the  limits  to  which 
wc  are  necessarily  confined.  We  warmly  commend  it  to  universal 
penisal,  as,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable,  and  certainly  the  most 
brilliant,  contiibution  to  the  treasury  of  the  '  Evidences'  which 
has  been  made  during  the  present  century,  and  we  especially 
invite  to  it  the  attention  of  any  whose  minds  may  have  been 
perplexed  by  those  sophisms  of  modem  infidelity  which  obtain 
an  unchallenged  admission  through  the  treacherous  garb  of  an 
evangelical  phraseology. 

The  author  of  ^  The  Eclipse  of  Faith'  has  not  thought  proper 
to  favour  the  public  with  his  name  ;  but  his  speech  betrayeth 
him,  and  if  he  had  wished  to  preserve  his  incognito,  he  should 
have  adopted  any  other  than  the  conversational  style,  in  the 
management  of  which  he  unavoidably  exhibits  that  almost  dis- 
tinctive copiousness,  vivacity,  and  grace,  by  which  those  who 
have  the  pleasure  of  his  acquaintance  have  been  so  often 
charmed,  and  which,  we  imagine,  very  few  of  them  will  fail  ta 
identify. 
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8.  A  Book  for  the  Seft-nde. 

9.  The  PerBonalitjr  of  the  Tempter,  andotlrtr 
Sermons,  Doctrinal  and  Orf  arinisl 

10.  Michaud's  History  of  the  Crusades. 

11.  Lord  Bacon. 

12.  Walks  after  Wild  Flowers  ;  or,  the  BoU^y 
of  the  Bohereens. 


Bketchcp  in  Canada.  .    13.  The  Life  of  Kspoleon  Booospaite. 


Religiom  Progreas ;  and  Lecturer  on  the  Lord^a  Frojfer.     By  William 
R.  Williams,  D.D.     Glasgow  :  William  Collins. 

This  is  one  of  Mr.  Collins's  cheap  series,  and  yields  to  none  of  its  prede- 
cessors in  sterling  worth.  Dr.  Williams  is  yet  oidy  sHghtly  knoi«*n  id  this 
country,  but  his  characteristics  ensure  him  a  wide  and  permanent  reputa- 
tion. He  is  the  pastor  of  a  Baptist  church  in  New  York,  whose  mental 
superiority  commands  universal  respect,  and  is  happily  allied  to  dcToat 
habits  and  an  evangelical  faith.  A  striking  testimony  to  his  pre-eminenoe 
is  furnished  by  the  *  Westminster  Review*  of  January  last  (p.  295),  where, 
referring  to  the  episcopal  clergy  of  the  States,  the  writer  says — *  We  do 
not  find  among  them  all  any  one  to  be  compared  with  a  aozen  in  the 
Presbyterian  church,  to  Dr,  JFUUann  in  the  Baptist,  or  Andreas  Norton 
in  the  Unitarian  denomination.* 

The  present  reprint  contains  two  treatises,  each  consisting  of  nine  lec- 
tures— the  one  on  Eeligious  Progress,  and  the  other  on  The  LanTs  Pragtr. 
Both  arc  distinguished  by  qualities  of  a  very  high  order,  and  pro?e  tlie 
title  of  their  author,  so  far  as  mental  endowments  are  concerned,  to  take 
rank  iu  the  first  class  of  preachers.  W^hat  his  secondary  qualifications  may 
be  we  know  not ;  but  if  on  a  par  with  those  of  his  intellect  he  cannot  fuX 
to  be  a  most  attractive,  as  well  as  most  instructive  preacher.  His  lectures 
arc  full  of  materials  for  thought.  There  is  no  mere  wordiness  in  them. 
i)r.  Williams  clearly  apprehends  his  own  meaning ;  he  sees  distinctly  the 
thoughts  he  designs  to  express,  and  feels  the  emotions  he  wishes  to  convey; 
liis  intellect  is  keen,  searching,  and  powerful.  It  is  so  far  metaphysical  as 
to  penetrate  far  below  the  surface.  He  feels  the  difficulties  of  his  subject, 
and  can  atlbrd  to  admit  them ;  at  the  same  time  tbat  the  ardor  of  his  spirit 
throws  a  glow  and  animation  over  the  most  recondite  discussions.  Ilii 
iutrllcct  and  his  emotions  are  in  happy  keeping,  so  that  while  the  one 
illumines,  the  other  warms  ;  he  addresses  himself  to  the  whole  nature  of  his 
hearers — a  thing  not  common  with  his  brethren — and  thus  awakens  offec- 
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lion  as  well  as  commands  assent.  His  mind  is  also  fraught  with  varied 
learning,  and  his  style  is  clear,  spirited,  and  masculine.  We  commend 
this  volume  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  our  young  ministers  especially. 


Cyclopadia  Bibliographica  ;  a  Library  Manual  of  Theological  and  General 
Literature t  and  Guide  for  Authors,  Preachers,  Students,  and  Literary 
Men  ;  Analytical,  Bibliographical,  and  Biographical,  Boyal  8vo.  Part  I. 
London :  James  Darling. 

This  work  promises  to  supply  what  has  long  been  felt  to  be  wanting, — 
an  extensive  and  well-digested  bibliographical  work  on  theology  and  sub- 
jects connected  with  it.  If  executed  in  the  spirit  of  its  projector,  it  will 
prove  one  of  the  best  additions  to  our  theological  literature  which  modern 
times  have  witnessed.  Judging  from  the  Paj-t  now  befoi*e  us,  we  have  good 
reason  to  hope  that  it  will  do  so,  and  have  therefore  much  pleasm*e  in 
introducing  it  to  our  readers.  The  work  is  to  consist  of  two  volumes, 
printed  in  double  columns,  with  a  clear  legible  type.  It  will  be  published 
in  Parts  of  eighty  pages  each,  price  2s.  6d.,  the  second  of  which  is  to 
appear  on  the  1st  of  November,  after  which  a  Part  will  be  issued  monthly 
until  the  work  is  completed. 

'  The  first  volume  will  be  complete  in  itself,  and  contain  the  authors 
and  their  works  in  an  alphabetical  arrangement.  Anonymous  books, 
whose  authors  cannot  be  ascertained,  will  be  placed  under  the  most  promi- 
nent word  of  the  title.  The  name  of  each  author  will  be  accompanied  by 
(i  short  biographical  and  characteristic  notice,  so  far  as  can  be  ascertained 
from  authentic  sources.  This  will  be  followed  with  the  full  titles  of  their 
works ;  and  in  all  cases  where  more  than  one  subject  is  treated  of  in  a 
volume  the  whole  will  be  enumerated. 

'  Where  necessary,  critical  notices  of  the  works  will  be  given,  the  residt 
of  a  careful  invcdtigation  of  what  has  been  deli  veiled  by  the  most  impar- 
tial and  able  writers.  The  variations  of  editions  will  be  noticed,  and  those 
that  are  considered  the  best  will  be  specified. 

*  In  the  seco[id  volume  the  whole  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  first 
will  be  arranged  under  heads  or  common-places  in  scientific  order,  with  an 
alphabetical  index,  by  which  any  subject  can  be  readily  refen*ed  to ;  and 
all  authors  of  any  authority  who  have  written  on  it  at  once  exhibited,  with 
the  titles  of  their  works,  treatises,  dissertations,  or  sermons,  and  a  reference 
to  the  volumes  and  pages  where  they  are  to  be  found.  Sermons  and  other 
illustrations  of  Scripture  will  be  arranged,  not  only  under  the  books,  chap- 
ters, or  verses  of  Scripture  on  which  they  treat,  but  also  under  the  subjects 
of  Divinity ;  and  the  festivals,  fasts,  and  other  days  observed  by  the  Church 
throughout  the  year.' 

We  shall  have  other  opportunities  of  examining  the  work.  At  present 
we  are  concerned  to  do  little  more  than  announce  its  appearance  and  indicate 
its  general  character.  It  is  not  to  be  a  compilation,  but  to  be  founded  on 
original  research,  and  to  embrace  a  far  wider  field  and  more  numerous 
authors  than  any  work  of  analogous  pretensions.  The  evil  we  most  appre- 
hend is  that  of  party  bias,  as  the  work  will  be  mainly  founded  on  the 
books  contained  in  Mr.  Darling's  Metropolitan  Library,  which,  it  is  well 
known,  is  specially  designed  for  clerical  readers.     Against  this  evil  we 
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trust  that  the  editors  will  carefully  guard,  as  it  would  be  matter  for  un- 
feigned regret  that  so  uoble  au  undertaking  should  be  injured  by  the  infu- 
sions  of  any  such  element.  We  shall  watch  the  publication  with  much 
interest,  and  report  its  progress  from  time  to  time. 


ttar ;  or,  the  Skjais-Boy.      By  Emelie  Carlen.      Translated  from  the 
Swedish,  by  Professor  A.  L.  Krause.     London :  OflSce  of  the  *  Ilhu- 

trated  London  Library.* 

Until  lately  our  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  Scandinavian  nations 
was  most  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  Even  now  we  have  not  much  to 
boast  of ;  but  a  commencement  has  been  made ;  and  we  hope  ere  long  to  he 
much  better  acquainted  with  the  social  life  and  literary  labors  of  the 
descendants  of  those  ancient  '  Northmen,*  to  whose  daring  and  romantje 
adventures  even  modern  civilization  is  so  greatly  indebted.  Miss  Bremer  is 
already  well  known  to  us  through  the  admirable  translations  of  Mrs.  Howitt, 
who  has  further  increased  om-  obligations  by  the  work  recently  issued 
in  her  own  and  in  her  husband's  name,  on  *  'the  Literature  and  Komaoce 
of  Northern  Europe.*  The  clouds  are  beginning  to  disperse,  and  we  may 
anticipate,  without  being  over  sanguine,  that  we  shall  soon  walk  in  the 
light  of  a  clear,  comprehensive,  and  harmonious  knowledge.  The  present 
falc  is  a  worthy  contribution  to  this  good  cause,  and  we  gfive  it  a  hearty 
welcome.  It  bears  the  same  national  featines  as  the  *  Neighbours'  and  *  The 
President's  Daughters,' and  will  find  acceptance  with  the  same  class  of  readers. 
Miss  Carlen  enjoys  a  high  reputation  in  Sweden,  and,  judging  by  this  volume 
she  is  worthy  of  it.  *  Her  sketches  of  female  character  are  exquisite ;  as 
chaste  and  true  to  nature  as  the  most  perfect  statue  ever  formed  by  the 
master  chisel  of  Canova.'  Her  success  is  equally  marked  in  other  de- 
partments. There  is,  in  fact,  a  verisimilitude  in  her  paintings  which 
places  her  reader  amid  the  scenes  described,  and  almost  beguiles  him  into 
the  notion  of  his  being  *  a  participant  in  the  incidents  of  the  story.*  We 
say  nothing  respecting  the  present  tale.  Let  it  be  gathered  from  the  book 
itself,  which  is  published  at  a  low  price,  and  may  be  read  by  all  dasses 
without  fear  of  contamination.  They  who  resort  to  novels  for  excitement 
will  not  find  what  thev  seek  in  *  Ivar;*  but  those  who  wish  to  see  the 
mterior  of  Swedish  life — whether  among  the  high-bred  or  the  lowly—to 
enlarge  their  knowledge  of  our  nature,  to  separate  the  accidental  from  the 
essential,  and  to  learn  something  of  the  purity  in  which,  after  all»  muchol 
the  power  of  the  novelist  consists,  will  close  its  pages  with  regret»  aid 
rejoice  in  the  opportunity  of  further  acquaintance  with  its  author. 


T/ie  Natural  History  of  Creation,  By  T.  Lindley  Kemp,  M.D.  Londoii: 
Longman  and  Co. 

Electricity  and  the  Electric  TelegrapJt ;  together  tcUk  the  Ckemiiiry  tf  tkt 
Stars;  an  Argument  touching  tlte  Stars  and  their  InhahUwUt,  By 
George  Wilson,  M.D.,  F.il.S.S.     London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

The  first  of  these  publications  is  designed  to  unfold  the  laws  by  mmt  of 
which  our  world  has  been  fitted  for  the  occupation  of  plants  and  aiiimalij 
and  to  .trace  the  creation  daily  going  on  around  us  in  the  transfennoe  of 
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dead  matter  into  \Wiag  beings.  '  I  have  pmliculnrly  direlt,'  saJB  tht 
author,  '  upon  tbe  conetant  passage  of  atoms  of  matter  from  the  ground 
to  the  plant,  from  plants  to  animals,  and  from  them  back  again  to  tbe 
ground.'     The  work  also  treats  of  the  action  of   cansss  of  disease  on 

living  bodies,  and  displays  throughout  intimate  knowledge  of  the  matters 
discussed,  a  scientific  cast  of  mind  applied  to  a  popular  elucidation  of  its 
theme,  and  a  sound  discriminating  judgment. 

The  other  treatise  has  special  attractions,  even  for  tiic  general  reatkr. 
Tbe  Electric  Telegraph  is  amongst  the  wonders  of  the  •.\'';ii,  and  ujiything 
which  unfolds  its  principles  and  explains  its  machinery  is  sure  of  n  eordial 
greeting.  The  two  publications  forming  numbers  24  and  2i'i  of  'The 
Traveller's  Library,'  are  really  valunble  additions  to  oiir  populiir  scitntilic 
literature.  

African  Wander'tHgi ;  or  An  Expedition  from  Sennaar  to  Taka,  Bam,  and 

Beni-amer,  viiih  a  paHicitlar  glcnee  at  ike  Races  <^  Bdlad  Sudmi.     By 

Ferdinand  Werne.     Translated  from  the  German  by  J.  B.  Johnston. 

London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

8keteke»  in  Caiuida,  and  Samdlea  among  the  Bed  Men.    By  list.  Jameson. 

New  Edition.  London  :  Iiongman  and  Co. 
Each  of  these  works  consists  of  two  Parti  of  '  The  Traveller's  Library.' 
They  are  totally  dissimilar  in  character  to  those  Jnst  noticed,  are  well 
suited  to  the  series,  and  will  be  read  with  considerable  pleasure.  '  African 
Wandering,'  as  the  title-page  intimates,  is  translated  from  the  German, 
and  brings  us  into  acquaintance  with  various  races  in  theinterior  of  Africa, 
seldom  seen  by  Europeans,  and  still  less  frequently  described  by  a  truth- 
ful eye-witness.  The  work  is  imtten  with  much  vivacity  and  vividness, 
throws  light  on  the  condition  and  habits  of  a  people  rarely  visited,  and 
shows  the  terrible  effects  of  that  precocious  and  unhealthy  civilization  to 
which  the  ambition  and  cruelty  of  the  late  Egyptian  viceroy  has  given 
birth,  Mr.  Johnston  was  right  in  concluding  that  a  translation  of  such  a 
work  would  be  acceptable  to  tbe  British  public.  He  has  executed  his. 
task  with  ability,  and  we  cordially  recommend  the  publication  to'  our 
readers. 

Mrs.  Jamesou's  '  Sketches  in  Canada'  consists  of  a  reprint  of  the  most 
interesting  chapters  of  a  work  which  she  published  in  1838,  in  three 
8to  volumes,  under  the  title  of  '  Winter  Studies  and  Summer  Rambles  iv 
Canada.'  The  work  was  favorably  received  by  the  public,  and  is  now  out 
of  print.  '  All  that  was  of  «  merely  transient,  or  mereW  personal  nature, 
or  obsolete  in  politics  or  criticism,  has  been  omitted.'  The  Messrs.  Long- 
man have  acted  wisely  in  including  this  work  in  their  series.  It  is  admi- 
rably adapted  to  '  The  Traveller's  Library,'  and  will  be  found  most  amusing 
and  instructive,  whether  in  the  railway-carriage  or  in  the  more  quiet 
seclusion  of  home. 

Popular  Scripture  Zoology ;  eouiainiHg  a  Tamiliar  BUlory  of  the  Animtdt 
■mmtio»ed  in  tie  Bible.     By  Maria* E.  Catlow.     London ;  Heave  b  Co. 
Tbx  Bible  is  capable  of  being  made  the  most  interesting  book  is  tbe 
world,  even  to  young  people ;  out  in  order  to  this;  a  ytty  difimit  covrse 
c  c  2 
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must  be  pursned  from  that  wbich  is  commonly  followed.  Some  portioni 
of  it  have  come  down  to  us  from  a  remote  antiquity,  and  the  whole  abounds 
with  references  which^  when  properly  elucidated,  throw  much  light  on  the 
past  history  and  condition  of  mankind,  as  also  on  the  variousT  other  iuha^ 
bitants  of  oiu*  globe.  We  always  look  with  favor  on  any  judicious  attempt 
to  illustrate  the  facts,  whether  historical  or  social,  whether  pertaining  to 
the  science,  the  natural  history,  or  the  philosophy,  of  the  Bible.  E^)e« 
dally  is  this  the  case  where  the  benefit  of  tlie  young  is  contemplated. 
There  is  much  yet  to  be  done  in  this  way  ;  and  the  small  volume  before 
us  is  proof  of  what  may  be  accomplished.  J^eaving  doctrinal,  criticali 
nnd  antiquarian  matters  to  their  respective  investigators,  Miss  Catlow  lu» 
directed  her  attention  to  the  field  of  natural  history,  in  the  hope  of  aiding 
young  readers  of  the  Bible  to  understand  more  correctly  many  of  thfr 
allusions  which  it  contains.  In  this  hope  she  has  succeeded,  and  her 
small  and  unpretending  volume  will  be  found,  in  consequence,  to  be  an 
instructive,  as  well  as  an  entertaining,  conipanion. 


A  Hide  through  the  Nubian  Desert,     By  Captain  W.  Peel,  K,X. 

London :  Longman  and  Co. 

This  small  volume  does  not  furnish  much  novel  information,  yet  it  has  a 
peculiar  charm  in  the  simplicity  of  its  narrative,  and  the  admirable  tone 
which  pervades  it.  Captain  Peel,  a  son  of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  left 
England  in  August,  1851,  'with  the  object  of  travelling  in  Soudan, 
hoping,  by  the  blessing  of  the  Almighty,  to  help  to  break  the  fetters  of 
the  negro,  to  release  him  from  the  scltish  Mussulman,  from  the  sordid 
European,  and  to  tell  him  there  is  a  God  that  made  us  all,  a  Christ  that 
came  down  and  died  for  all.'  He  was  accompanied  by  a  friend,  Mr.  Joseph 
Churi,  and  proceeded  by  way  of  Alexandria  and  Cairo,  to  the  scene  of  hit 
contemplated  mission.  The  hardships  endured  were  considerable,  and  the 
alarming  illnesses  of  himself  and  his  companion  frequently  retarded  his 
progi'css.  Against  many  waniings  he  persisted  in  his  route,  until  Labeyed, 
the  capital  of  Kordofan  was  reached  ;  but  fever  and  ague  then  compiled 
him  to  abandon  the  idea  of  fui-thcr  advance,  and  he  returned  in  conse- 
quence to  England  earlier  than  was  designed.  His  volume  consists  of 
the  journal  which  he  kept  during  his  travels,  and  notes,  day  by  day,  tlie 
occurrences  which  befel  him.  It  is  the  production  of  an  intclfigent  and 
benevolent  man,  whose  movements  were  too  rapid  to  allow  of  minute  in- 
vestigation, or  to  consist  with  any  large  and  comprehensive  view  of  the 
people  visited.  His  observations,  however,  on  what  he  saw  are  worthy 
of  much  attention ;  and  if  not  original  or  profound,  may,  ou  this  very 
account,  exercise  a  more  immediate  influence  over  the  men  of  tliia  bnqf 
age.  

A  Book  for  the  Sea-side.     With  numerous  Engravings.     London  t 

The  Eeligious  Tract  Society. 

An  excellent  little  volume  which  answers  well  to  its  title,  and  wiH  be 
found  an  instructive  and  pleasing  companion  amid  the  leisure  and 
tions  of  a  sen-side  visit. 
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The  Pcnotudity  of  the  Tenipiery  and  other  Seruions,  Doctrinal  and  Occa- 
sional. By  Charles  John  Vaugban,  D.D.,  Head  Master  of  Harrow 
School.     London.     J,  W.  Parker.     1851. 

Here  is  a  volume  of  respectably  composed  sermons.  We  are  not 
disposed  to  judge  them  harshly,  because  their  author  is  evidently  oa 
the  side  of  trutli,  and  earnest  in  the  proclamation  of  it.  He  is  a 
strong  friend,  and,  as  the  enumeration  of  his  offices  on  the  title-page 
shows,  for  the  most  weighty  reasons,  to  the  Established  Church ;  never- 
theless, he  can  both  see  and  value  that  truth  which  is  superior  to 
system  and  to  party.  These  sermons  are  not  remarkable  for  eloquence, 
nor  do  they  give  any  new  views  of  truth ;  but  they  are  to  *  be  regarded 
as  a  warning  of  danger,  a  protest  against  error,  addressed  to  a  body 
of  youthful  students  by  one  who  is  deeply  convinced  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  revelation  [and]  of  the  irrationality  of  unbelief.*  Though 
a  strong  churchman,  we  are  glad  to  find  in  this  volume  a  considerable 
— and  yet,  perhaps,  in  the  present  day,  a  necessary — liberality  of  senti- 
ment. *  It  is  more  necessary  that  a  man  be  a  Christian  than  that  he  be 
a  Churchman  ;  if  neither  could  be,  it  were  better  that  he  be  civilized  than 
bnitish.  .  .  .  Let  us  not,  in  zeal  for  our  own  form  or  side  of  the  truth, 
be  indifferent  to  the  sympathies  of  a  common  Christianity.  Let  us  be 
well  assured  that  the  practical  result  of  such  a  struggle  will  be,  not  tlie 
ultimate  possession  by  the  Church  of  England  of  an  exclusive  hold  upon 
the  education  of  the  nation,  but  the  exclusion  of  the  gospel  altogether 
from  that  education.*  In  this  matter  Dr.  C.  J.  Yaughan  speaks  truly. 
\Vc  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  schoolboys  at  Harrow  are  under  the  tuition 
of  one  in  whom  great  talent  is  happily  united  to  liberality  of  sentiment. . 


Michaud's  History  of  the  Crusades.      Translated  from  the  French  by 
W.  llobson.     Vol.  III.    London  :  G.  Routledge  and  Co. 

TuE  former  volumes  of  this  work  were  noticed  last  month,  and  we 
are  glad  to  be  able  thus  speedily  to  report  its  completion.  It  is  by  far 
the  ablest  and  best  History  of  the  Crusades  yet  presented  to  the  public, 
and  there  is  no  fear  of  its  being  supplanted.  We  cannot  too  Btrongly 
recommend  it  to  such  of  our  readers  as  are  interested — and  41II  ought  to 
be — in  the  events  which  it  narrates. 


Lord  Bacon,    Ey  Thomas  Babington  Macaulay.    London :  Longman  k  Co. 

Of  this  reprint  we  need  say  nothing.  It  is  enough  to  announce  its  pub- 
lication at  the  low  price  of  one  shilling.  The  Essay  is  distiaguishea  by 
the  same  qualities  as  have  won  for  its  predecessors  such  unexamplea 
popularity.  We  deeply  regret  that  so  commanding  a  genius  should  nave 
exposed  himself  to  so  severe  a  rebuke.  The  moral  of  Bacon's  mind  was 
infinitely  below  the  intellectual;  and  we  are  glad  to  find  that  Mr, 
Macaulay,  in  doing  justice  to  the  latter,  does  not  attempt  to  palliate  tke 
obliquities  by  which  the  glory  of  the  father  of  English  scienoe  is  so  sadly 
shaded. 
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Walks  after  Wild  Flowers ;  or,  the  Botany  of  the  Bohereens,     By  Hichard 
Dowden  (Richard).     London  :  John  Van  Voorst. 

Few  of  us  are  aware  how  richly  the  materials  of  instruction  and  eiyoy- 
ment  are  scattered  around  us.  Eveiy  niche  is  filled  with  beauty  and 
excellence,  so  that,  the  mor^  minute  our  attention,  the  deeper  becomes  our 
conviction  of  the  inexhaustible  affluence  of  the  universe.  This  impression 
will  be  strengthened  by  an  intelligent  perusal  of  this  small  book  which  opens 
up  many  neglected  sources  of  pleasure,  and  thus  shows  how  much  know* 
ledge  and  how  many  sources  of  enjoyment  lie  at  our  very  door.  It  is  the 
prcKluction  of  an  Irish  gentleman  who  sought  health  ana  recreation  when 
recovering  from  a  severe  fever,  by  noting  the  beauties  of  the  field,  and 
recording,  for  the  information  of  others,  the  habits  and  families  of  their 
gay  inhabitants.  The  contents  of  the  volume  first  appeared  in  *  The  Cork 
Magazine,'  and  in  their  present  form  will  prove  welcome  to  all  lovers  of 
what  the  author  styles  '  botanical  chit-chat.' 


The  Lf/e  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte.  By  William  Hazlitt.  Second  Edition, 
revised  by  his  son.  Vol.  IV*  London :  Office  of  *  the  lUustntcd 
London  Library.* 

Th£  first  volume  of  this  reprint  was  noticed  in  our  July  number,  and  we 
were  not  aware  of  the  appearance  of  any  other,  until  the  present  one  wis 
laid  oil  our  table.  We  congratulate  both  the  public  and  the  editor  on  the 
rapid  completion  of  the  edition,  which  is  printed  in  a  neat  and  reiy  icad* 
able  style.  Some  of  the  cheap  reprints  of  the  day  are  issued  in  so  small 
a  type  as  to  be  a  sealed  book  to  many.  This  is  not  the  case,  happily, 
with  the  Life  of  Buonaparte ^  and  we  have,  therefore,  additional  pleasme 
in  commending  it  to  our  readers.  Differing  from  Mr.  Haslitt  on  nuuiy 
leading  points  of  Buonaparte's  diaracter  and  policy,  we  bear  willing  testi- 
inony  to  liis  having  proauced  a  biography  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  its 
readers,  and  from  which  much  information  may  be  obtained. 


Bwiiwn  nf  tjie  3Motttjr» 


Further  examination  has  not  altered  our  esttmatb  of  the  gene- 
ral result  of  the  recent  election.  We  have,  indeed,  seen  reason  to  modify  oar 
judgment  in  individual  cases.  Hasty  expressions  uttered  on  the  spnr  of 
the  moment,  and  with  the  new  of  meeting  special  exigences,  led  in  a  few 
cases  to  conclusions  not  justified  by  subsequent  inquiries ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  cautious  men  have  been  found — a  rare  virtne  in  these  dayfl-* 
to  have  been  more  scrupulous  in  words  than  deeds,  to  have  shmnk  from 
professions  which  their  course,  candidly  interpreted,  would  have  borne 
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out.  In  addition  to  all  this,  we  must  calculate  on  the  usual  amount  of 
insincerity  and  double  dealing.  It  were  false  candor,  mere  foUy,  to 
imagine  that  there  has  not  been  much  of  this.  Looking  at  the  character 
of  the  returns  from  many  parts  of  the  kingdom,  we  cannot  delude  our- 
selves into  the  belief  that  liberal  professions  are,  in  all  cases,  to  be  iden- 
tified with  patriotism,  or  that  the  sinister  influences  formerly  so  rife  in  the 
political  world  have  no  present  scope  of  operation.  Many  rumors  are 
afloat  on  this  point ;  and  it  will  probably  be  found,  on  the  meeting  of 
pariiament,  that  some  of  those  who  were  loudest  on  the  hustings  in  the 
profession  of  popular  views,  have  not  scrupled  to  sell  themselves  and  their 
constituenoes,  to  an  Administration  which  is  evidently  prepared  to  use 
every  means — ^fair  or  foul — ^by  which  their  tenure  of  office  may  be  prolonged. 
It  would  be  invidious  at  the  present  moment  to  specify  cases,  as  the 
romors  to  which  we  advert  may  possiblv  be  untrue.  We  have  our 
fears,  however,  and  these  are  strengthened  by  what  is  understood  to  have 
been  afiirmed  by  a  leading  member  of  the  cabinet, — ^that  it  is  more  easy  to 
purchase  members  than  to  bribe  constituencies.  One  thing  is  clear.  Our 
work  is  only  partially  accomplished  by  the  return  of  men  professing 
liberal  principles.  The  constituencies  should  carefully  watch  the  votes  <£ 
their  representatives.  An  accurate  record  should  be  preserved  of  the  pro* 
fessions  which  were  made,  and  early  notice  be  taken  of  the  slightest  devia^ 
tion  from  them.  A  vigilant  eye  must  be  kept  on  the  proceedings  of  St^ 
Stephen's,  with  a  view  of  securing  the  presence,  as  well  as  the  votes,  of 
those  who  have  been  sent  thither.  The  first  stage  of  defection  from  the 
popular  cause  is  absence  on  critical  occasions ;  and  if  this  pass  unnoticed* 
the  second  and  more  positive  form  of  apostasy  wiU  speedily  ensue. 
Let  untiring  vigilance,  therefore,  be  maintained,  and  the  utmost  publicity 
be  g^ven  to  every  instance  of  political  profligacy.  It  is  in  no  cynical  or 
auspicious  spirit  that  we  write  this.  The  conduct  of  our  representatives 
should  be  viewed  with  generous  confidence.  They  are,  doubtless,  'all 
honorable  men  ;'  but  being  human,  they  are  subject  to  human  influences, 
end  we  have  now  to  do  with  an  Administration  which  depends  on 
the  desperate  hope  of  corrupting  those  whom  we  have  commissioned  to 
defend  the  ark  of  our  liberty.  A  larger  proportion  than  usual  of  new 
men  have  been  returned  to  parliament.  What  they  are  remains  to  be 
seen.  They  may  be  better  than  their  predecessors,  but — and  against 
this  contingency  we  must  guard — they  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  more 
open  to  the  temptations  which  the  executive  offers.  Looking  at  the  cha- 
racter and  intemperance  of  some  of  the  men  returned — especially  from 
Ireland — we  have  our  fears,  and  would,  therefore,  counsel  watch^ilness, 
publicity,  and  promptitude. 

It  appears,  from  a  recent  edition  of  *  Dod's  Parliamentary  Companion/ 
that  the  new  House  contains  66  baronets,  106  sons  of  peers,  101  barris- 
ters, 18  attorneys,  99  merchants  manufacturers  and  wholesale  dealers, 
20  bankers,  14  railway  magnates,  67  militaiy,  and  13  naval,  officers.  The 
analysis  might  be  earned  much  further,  but  this  is  sufficient  for  our  pur- 
pose. In  a  House  so  constituted,  the  friends  of  the  people  will  have  work 
enough  on  their  hands.  They  must  be  vigilant,  united,  and  earnest,  in 
order  that  sound  principles,  broad  and  popular  measures,  may  have  fair 
play.     The  antagonistic  elements  are  powerful  enough  to  obstruct,  though 
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they  may  not  ultimately  defeat,  the  progress  of  social  and  political  amelio- 
rution. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Derby  Administration  is  fated  to  an  early  OTcr- 
throw,  unless  it  can  weaken  the  forces  arrayed  against  it.  We  are  no 
prophets,  and  therefore  eschew  political  prediction.  It  is  a  vocatioa  we 
do  not  covet,  and  have  lived  sufficiently  long  to  know  something  of  its 
folly.  We  are  bold,  however,  to  affirm — discarding  prophecy,  and  looking 
only  to  fact — that  if  the  pledges  made  at  the  hustings  be  redeemed  in 
St.  Stephen's,  the  present  cabinet  cannot  long  survive.  The  plea  of  prin* 
ciple  has,  in  fact,  been  thrown  to  the  wind.  No  man  confides  in  the 
political  integrity  of  the  Chancellor  x)f  the  Exchequer,  any  more  tlmii  in 
the  coolness,  self-control,  or  statesman-like  sagacity  of  the  Premier.  It 
may  be  true  that  a  majority  of  the  new  House  is  not  prepared  at  oQee  to 
pass  '  a  no-confidence'  vote.  We  think  this  more  than  probabk^ 
and  the  cabinet  may,  therefore,  be  permitted  to  unfold  its  policj; 
but  the  loss  of  character  it  has  sustained  —  let  its  apolog^ts  say 
what  they  will — must  prove  fatal  to  its  permanence.  Factiously  pro* 
tectionist  in  opposition,  but  the  supporters  of  commercial  freedom  ia 
office ;  prophets  of  evil  yestei*day,  but  preachers  of  glad  tidings  to-day ;  the 
fierce  denouncers  of  *  organized  hypocrisy*  when  hypocrisy  did  not  exist, 
and  its  abettors  on  a  gigantic  scale  when  it  is  expected  to  aid  their 
selfishness,  and  to  strengthen  their  faction ;  the  administration  of  Lord 
Derby  has  done  more  to  shake  confidence  in  the  integrity  of  public  men 
than  all  its  predecessors  for  the  last  fifty  years.  The  Sidmouths,  the 
Liverpools,  and  the  Castlereaghs,  over  whose  official  career  we  blush,  did 
not  hesitate  to  avow  their  anti-popular  sympathies,  and  to  glory  in  them ; 
but  the  men  now  in  office  seek  to  conceal  their  policy,  in  order  the  more 
effectually  to  compass  their  end.  The  trumpet  gives  an  uncertain  sound, 
in  the  hope  of  distracting  the  attention,  and  of  dividing  the  forces  of  the 
liberal  host  For  a  brief  season  this  policy,  may  succeed,  but  the  hour  of 
real  conffict  will  speedily  come,  and  then  we  shall  see  the  penalty  which 
dishonesty  pays.  No  man  or  class  of  men  has  confidence  in  the  goyom* 
ment.  All  mistrust  them,  and  not  the  least  those  who  are  supposed  to 
constitute  their  strength.  For  a  time  the  agriculturists  may  cheer  them 
on.  Like  drowning  men  they  catch  at  a  straw ;  but  it  will  not  be  long 
before  even  they  resent  the  delusion  practised  on  them,  and  cast  away  the 
confidence  now  cherished. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Cabinet  seeks  to  prolong  its  tenure  of  office  by 
deferring  the  meeting  of  parliament  as  long  as  possible.  It  is  conse- 
quently prorogued  from  August  20th  to  October  21st,  and  as  no  nenlioii 
is  made  of  its  then  meeting  for  *  despatch  of  business,'  a  further  pro- 
rogation is  evidently  contemplated.  Such  a  procedure  is  opposed  to  tho 
best  precedents  of  our  constitutional  history.  The  country  having  been 
appealed  to  on  a  specific  question,  its  response  should  be  received  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment.  Not  so,  however,  think  Lord  Derby  and  hii 
associates  ;  or  rather,  knowing  the  rule,  they  fear  that  its  application  to 
their  own  case  might  be  inconvenient  and  unprofitable.  The  obnoas 
reasonableness  of  the  precedent  is  overruled  by  the  party  damage  whieh  its 
application  might  inflict.  This  does  not  look  like  the  coofidenee  of 
which  some  ministerial  journals  boast.      Were  any  such  m^johtj  of 
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Derbyites  returned  as  these  advocates  tell  us,  the  Premier  would  be  the 
first  man  in  the  kingdom  to  summon  parliament  together,  and  to  demon- 
strate by  its  votes  the  triumph  he  had  obtained.  But  Lord  Derby 
knows  full  well  that  his  majority  is  a  fiction,  and  he  is  therefore  desi- 
rous of  gaining  time.  The  chapter  of  accidents  is  his  only  hope,  as 
place  and  emolument  arc  the  means  industriously  employed  to  beguile 
needy  and  unprincipled  men  from  the  popular  ranks.  These  will  accom- 
plish somewhat.  They  have  done  so  already.  But  though  they  may  defer, 
they  cannot  avert  the  final  ovcrthi'ow  of  an  administration  which  has 
no  honesty,  no  fixed  principles,  and,  with  two  or  three  exceptions,  no 
talent  to  insure  the  confidence,  or  to  give  them  weight  with  the  public. 

As  we  remarked  last  month,  the  number  of  protestant  dissenters  re- 
turned to  parliament  has  been  greatly  increased.  We  record  the  fact 
with  pleasure.  It  is  significant  and  instructive,  and  for  the  information 
of  our  readers,  we  may  state, — availing  ourselves  of  the  labors  of  our 
weekly  contemporaries, — that  the  following  twelve  are  connected  with  the 
congregational  or  independent  body,  with  which  also  Mr.  Hindley,  the 
member  for  Ashton-under-Lyne,  though  a  Moravian,  usually  associates : — 

Ball,  E.,  Cambridgeshire.  |      Hadfield,  G.,  Sheffield. 

Barnes,  T.,  Bolton. 


Challis,  T.,  Finsbury. 
Chambers,  T.,  Hertford. 
Cheetham,  J.  S.,  Lancashire. 
Crosaley,  F.,  Halifax. 


Kershaw,  J.,  Stockport, 
Miall,  E.,  Eochdale. 
Milligan,  J.,  Bradford. 
Pellatt,  A.,  Southwark. 
Pilkington,  J.,  Blackburn. 


Sir  G.  Goodman,  Leeds,  and  Mr.  S.  Morton  Peto,  Norwich,  belong  to 
the  Baptists ;  while  the  following,  we  believe,  are  connected  with  the 
Unitarian  body  : — 

Biggs,  AV.,  Newport.  Price,  W.  P.,  Gloucester. 

Carter,  S.,  Tavistock.  Smith,  J.  B.,  Stockport. 

Coffin,  W.,  Cardiff.  Strutt,  E.,  Nottingham. 

Crook,  J.,  Bolton.  Thorneley,  J.,  Wolverhampton. 
Heywood,  J.  N.,  Lancashire. 

Sir  James  Anderson,  Stirling,  and  Mr.  A.  Hastie,  Glasgow,  are  mem«* 
bers  of  the  United  Presbyterian  body,  and  the  four  following  belong  to 
the  Free  Church  : — 


Cowan,  C,  Ediuburgh, 
Dunlop,  A.,  Greenock. 


Moncrieff,  J.,  Leith. 
Thomson,  G.,  Aberdeen. 


Mr.  Bright,  Manchester,  and  Mr.  J.  Bell,  Guildford,  belong  to  the 
Society  of  Friends ;  Mr.  Westhead,  Knaresborough,  to  the  Wesleyan 
Methodists ;  and  Mr.  Brotherton,  Salford,  is  a  dissenter,  though  we  know 
not  with  what  body  to  class  him. 

The  following  list  of  the  constitnencies  of  these  gentlemen,  and  of 
the  populations  they  represent,  is  given  by  the  *  Nonconformist'  of  the 
4th  inst.,  and  deserves  more  permanent  record  than  the  columns  of  a 
weekly  journal.  The  large  proportion  which  these  constitnencies  bear 
to  the  whole  electoral  body  of  the  kingdom  is  a  striking  fact.  It  meritd 
the  attention  of  thoughtfid  statesmen.  If  future  events  cast  their  shadows 
before  them,  these  figures  may  well  be  deemed  significant.     The  frivolous 
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and  unreflecting,  the  men  who  care  only  for  the  interests  and  occurrences 
of  the  hour,  may  pass  them  heedlessly  by,  but  the  more  sagacious,  whether 
whig  or  tory,  will  regard  them  with  other  feelings,  and  see  the  germ  of  im- 
pending and  great  changes. 

Electors. 

Aberdeen 4,547  . 

Ashton 1,175  . 

Blackburn        ......  1,134  . 

Bolton 3,381  . 

Bradford 2,435  . 

Cambridgeshire 6,989  . 

Cardiff 990  . 

Edinburgh 6,230  . 

Finsburj 29,578  . 

Glasgow 15,502  . 

Gloucester 1,387  . 

Greenwich 1,164  . 

Halifax 1,181  . 

Hertford 519  . 

Knaresborough 275  . 

Lancashire,  i^orth     ....  12,297  . 

Lancashire,  South    .    .    .    .  21,196  . 

Leeds 6,224  . 

Manchester 17,878  . 

Newport 1,003  . 

Norwich 3,478  . 

Nottingham 3,478  . 

Rochdale 1,384  . 

Salford 4,484  . 

Sheffield 5,521  . 

South  wark       12,830  . 

Stirling 1,097  . 

Stockport 1,420  . 

Tavistock 491  . 

Wolverhampton 3,769  . 


FopuUtion. 

71,978 

29,791 

46,536 

61,171 

103,778 

157,590 

20,424 

160,302 

828,772 

829,097 

17,57a 

86,689 

88^83 

6,605 

5,586 

816,805 

794,779 

172,270 

316,218 

8,047 

68,195 

57,407 

29,195 

85,108 

185,810 

172,863 

80,825 

58,885 

8,086 

119,748 


When  it  is  considered  that,  in  addition  to  these  Protestant  DUsenters 
from  the  Established  Churches  of  England  and  Scotland,  there  are  about 
fifty  Koman-catholic  members  in  the  present  parliament,  we  may  certainly 
conclude  that  ecclesiastical  questions  will  receive  a  fuller  and  more  seardi* 
ing  investigation  than  formerly.  Until  recently  they  were  tabooed  by  uni- 
versal consent.  The  two  great  parties  which  have  so  long  engrosied 
political  influence  have  been  equally  averse  to  them ;  the  one  from  fear, 
and  the  other  from  sympathy  with  the  corruptions  of  the  State  Clnirtii. 
Even  some  of  our  advanced  men  have  not  scrupled  to  discdurage  their 
introduction.  We  could  mention  names,  but  hoping  better  things  far  tke 
future  than  have  been  seen  in  the  past,  we  abstain.  Even  churchmen  who 
have  devoted  themselves  to  the  exposure  of  episcopal  jobbery,  have  in 
many  cases  been  left  without  support  from  those  to  whom  the  PCOfik 
look  as  their  leaders.  This  ought  not  to  be,  and  the  increased  numoer  of 
voluntaries  in  the  present  parliament  will  probably  prevent  its  recuixenfie. 
The  growing  popularity  of  the  question  out  of  doors  nill  compel  reaped* 
ful  treatment,  if  it  cannot  secure  an  eaniest  advocacy,  amongst  Uie  peo|ile*i 
representatives.     A  brge  proportion  of  our  members  have  an  imnwjjfiij 
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interest  in  the  existing  system.  No  wonder,  therefore,  if  they  discourage 
all  inquiries  which  are  adapted  to  elicit  its  defects.  It  is  in  the  nature  of 
their  position  to  do  so,  and  our  friends  will  be  wise  to  bear  patiently 
with  their  reluctance,  and  to  address  themselves  rather  to  the  nation 
than  to  the  House.  Largely  as  our  numbers  have  been  augmented, 
we  are  much  stronger  out  of  parliament  than  in  it.  This  fact  should  be 
borne  in  mind,  and  should  influence  somewhat  the  course  pursued.  For 
a  time  it  will  be  well  to  do  little  more  than  expose  the  miserable  sophisms 
which  pass  current  in  the  House ;  to  bring  to  light  the  actual  working  of 
the  existing  system;  to  distinguish  between  the  monetary  and  the  religious 
part  of  the  Church  question;  to  enunciate  clearly  the  distinctive  principles 
of  voluntaiyism;  and  to  show  our  statesmen  how  the  discussions  of  parlia« 
ment  will  be  disencumbered  by  religion  being  separated  from  state  politics 
and  left  to  the  support  and  direction  of  those  who  cherish  its  spirit.  We 
need  scarcely  say  that  many  opportunities  for  this  will  arise.  Ecclesiasti- 
cal matters  are  perpetually  obtruding  themselves ;  they  are  mixed  up  with 
almost  every  question ;  popular  feeling  has  forced  them  to  the  surface ; 
and,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  zealous  churchmen  are  seeking  the  revival 
of  clerical  power  with  an  earnestness  that  shows  their  sense  of  danger. 
The  Church,  like  every  other  fated  corporation,  is  hastening  its  own  over- 
throw. Instead  of  retiring  from  some  of  its  outworks,  in  order  to  strengthen 
its  position,  it  is  assuming  a  more  defiant  and  insulting  attitude.  Obsolete 
dogmas  are  revived ;  absurdities  which  the  good  sense  of  a  former  gene- 
ration discarded  are  disinterred;  and  the  clerisy,  divested  of  the  power  for- 
merly possessed,  are  putting  forth  pretensions  which  insult  the  common 
sense  and  shock  the  piety  of  the  land.  It  is  the  vocation  of  our  parlia- 
mentary friends  to  watch  the  course  of  events,  and,  on  the  various  occa- 
sions which  will  speedily  arise,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a  future  adoption  of 
their  views.  They  must  specially  guard  against  the  expectation  of  an 
early  triumph.  The  system  opposed  is  too  deeply  rooted  in  the  habits,  if 
not  in  the  affections,  of  the  people ;  its  ramifications  are  too  numerous 
and  widely  spread ;  it  is  too  important  to  the  aristocracy ;  is  too  intimately 
allied,  in  the  imaginations  of  many,  with  the  dignity  of  the  Crown  and  the 
salvation  of  the  nation,  to  allow  of  its  speedy  overthrow.  We  must  be 
content  to  labor  in  the  faith  of  a  future  harvest.  Let  us  diligently  scatter 
the  seed,  and  those  who  come  after  us  will  rejoice  in  the  abundance  of  the 
fruit  they  gather.  Of  the  result  we  have  no  fear.  Our  only  apprehension 
respects  the  patience,  sagacity,  and  earnestness  of  those  on  whom — ^whether 
in  parliament  or  out — the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day  devolve. 

One  word  more,  and  we  close.  Many  of  the  Protestant  Dissenters 
recently  returned  are,  we  presume,  unknown  to  each  other.  Differences  of 
opinion  on  various  points  doubtless  exist  among  them,  and  it  will  require 
much  wisdom  and  mutual  concession  in  order  that  they  should  act  to- 
gether with  confidence  and  effect.  It  would  be  presumptuous  in  us  to 
suggest  what  measures  should  be  taken  to  ascertain  their  common  mind. 
Much,  however,  will  depend  on  this,  and  we  earnestly  commend  the 
matter  to  their  attention.  The  freedom  of  individuals  must  be  harmonized 
with  conjoined  action.  Each  must  give  up  something,  not  in  the  way  of 
principle,  but  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  may  be  deemed  best  to  advocate 
that  principle.     The  more  forward  men  must  bear  with  what  they  deem 
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the  half-henrtedncss  of  some,  while  tbc  conservatively  inclined  must 
quicken  their  pace,  nnd  throw  from  them  some  notions  of  expedienqf 
which  have  involved  their  earnestness  in  doubt.  We  do  not  wish  to  sec 
the  dissenters  of  the  house  assuming  the  form,  and  adopting  the  tactics 
of  a  party,  but  we  do  wish  to  sec  them  so  united  in  counsel  and  in  nction, 
as  tliat  their  forces  may  be  readily  combined  on  important  occasiom. 
There  must  be  generous  confidence  in  order  to  mutual  aid.  The  charity 
which  thinketh  no  evil  must  be  united  with  the  modesty  which  shrinks 
from  prominence. 

Agreeably  to  immemorial  custom  the  Convocation  of  tiix 
Clergy  has  been  summoned  simultaneously  with  the  election  of  membeis 
•to  the  high  court  of  parliament.  In  ancient  times  the  functions  of  this 
body  were  as  regular  and  valid  as  those  of  the  secular  legislature  itself. 
These  functions  were  twofold — ^the  gi'anting  of  subsidies  to  the  crown 
on  behalf  of  the  clergy,  and  the  settling  of  spiritual  questions,  about  which 
the  nation  might  be  divided.  The  former  of  these  was  performed  for  the 
last  time  in  1G64,  when,  after  the  Restoration,  they  granted  an  aid  to 
Charles  II.,  having  previously  prepared  the  way  for  the  re-establishmcnt  of 
the  Church  of  England  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  Since  that  period,  the 
clergy  have  been  taxed  in  common  with  the  laity ;  and  their  financial  fonc- 
tion  haviug  been  thus  destroyed,  their  importance  gradually  waned  nwaj. 
It  met  for  the  last  time  in  1717,  when  it  was  finally  prorogued  by 
George  I.,  and  has  never  assembled  since  except  as  a  mere  matter  of 
empty  form.  An  organ  of  the  high  church  party  refers  to  the  epoch  of 
its  virtual  decease,  as  *  the  time  when  Convocation,  because  it  had  began 
to  wrangle,  ceased  to  deliberate  at  all.'  The  truer  statement  is,  that  it 
was  suppressed  when  it  became  hostile  to  the  public  welfere ;  so  that  it 
may  be  said  of  it,  as  of  the  licentious  dramatic  Chorus  of  the  ancients,— 

Tur^nter  obticuit,  sublato  jure  noccndi. 

Kecent  events  have  recalled  public  attention,  especially  within  the  nJe 
of  the  church,  to  the  uses  and  abuses  of  this  obsolete  institution.  The 
principal  of  these  is  the  collision  which  occurred  between  the  eodeaiastied 
and  civil  tribunals  on  the  well-known  Gorham  question.  From  that  time 
a  most  determined  feeling  has  grown  up  amidst  a  considerable  migority  of 
the  established  clergy,  in  favour  of  a  revival  of  the  legislative  powers  of  con- 
vocation ;  and  still  further  to  complicate  the  case,  this  is  by  no  mens 
confined  to  high  churchmen  and  tractarians.  The  consequence  of  tins 
has  been  that  the  elections  for  proctors  to  sen'e  on  the  ensuing  oonvocft* 
tion  have  been  hotly  contested  in  almost  every  diocese,  and  that,  in  the 
great  mm'ority  of  instances,  the  parties  elected  owe  their  success  to  tlieir 
notorious  advocacy  of  the  resuscitation  of  the  powers  of  this  body.  '  Among 
the  especial  facts,'  says  the  '  Guardian,'  '  to  be  noted  in  the  elections  we 
report,  arc  the  return  of  the  Bev.  F.  Massingberd,  for  Lincoln,  the  rrjeo* 
tion  of  Canon  Stowell,  in  the  diocese  of  Manchester,  and  the  admission  of 
curates  to  vote  at  Hereford.  The  triumph  of  the  clergy  contending  fior 
the  revival  of  Convocation  in  the  latter  diocese  is  the  moie  sig^l  from 
the  fact  of  the  bishop  and  archdeacon  having  recently  delivered  diargcs  on 
the  other  side  of  the  question.' 

AYith  all  their  diil'crcnces,  the  advocates  and  tlie  opponents  of  tl» 
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measure  agree  in  thinking  tbat  it  involves  most  closely  the  existence  of 
the  Church  of  England.  *  If/  says  the  organ  we  have  quoted,  *  the 
Church  of  England  is  not  fit  to  be  trusted  with  the  power  of  self-govern- 
ment, she  is  not  fit  to  hold  her  position  as  a  church  at  all/  The  '  Times,^ 
on  the  contrary,  in  a  remarkably  able  article  on  the  same  subject  (Aug.  5), 
says,  *  the  power  of  freely  meeting  and  deliberating,  of  discussing  and 
altering,  which  is  essential  to  the  existence  of  a  voluntary  church,  is 
destructive  of  a  compromise  entered  into  and  carried  out  under  the  sanc-» 
tion  and  by  the  authority  of  the  state.  It  is  the  nature  of  a  compromise, 
not  that  people  should  agree  in  opinion,  but  agree  to  avoid  the  disciission 
of  points  on  which  they  differ.  Thus,  America,  North  and  South,  can-^ 
not  agree  on  the  slave  question ;  and  so  they  agree  not  to  discuss  it  at  alh 
To  violate  this  understanding  would  be  fatal  to  the  Union,  and  to  discuss 
the  discordant  creeds  included  within  the  Church  of  England  would  be  to 
destroy  the  church.' 

For  ourselves,  we  think  that  all  who  desire  the  separation  of  the 
spiritual  from  the  secular  power  may  rationally  desire  the  reinstatement  of 
the  convocation  in  all  its  pristine  prerogatives;  as  the  probable  e£Fecl 
woiUd  be  either  to  destroy  the  church  by  one  grand  irreconcileable  schism^ 
or  to  occasion  a  compromise,  so  unprincipled  as  to  revolt  the  conscience, 
and  exhaust  the  toleration  of  the  British  people. 

During  the  month  three  Wesleyan  Assemblies  have  h^^d  theit 
sittings  in  Sheffield, — the  Wesleyan  Conference ;  the  *  Delegates  of  the 
Wesleyan  Societies,'  usually  called  Wesleyan  Eeformers ;  and  a  Committee 
representing  about  2000,  chiefly  lay  officers  of  the  Wesleyan  societies,  who 
seek  to  mediate  between  the  Conference  and  its  opponents,  and  to  restore 
peace  to  the  Wesleyan  Church,  on  the  basis  of  mutual  concession. 

The  Conference  acknowledges  a  decrease  during  the  past  year,  in  Great 
Britain,  of  20,946  members.  There  has  been  a  decrease  in  every  district 
except  *  the  Shetland  Isles,  where  there  has  been  an  increase  of  eighteen.' 
This  decrease  is  the  result  of  the  same  causes  which  produced  in  the  pre-* 
ceding  year  the  decrease  of  55,000  members.  We  fear  it  must  be 
acknowledged  that  none  of  the  causes  of  discontent  and  division  have 
been  removed  by  the  proceedings  of  the  Conference  which  has  just  closed* 

Five  ministers,  Messrs.  Ilowland,  Burnett,  Youngman,  Allison,  and 
Melson,  have  been  expelled  from  the  Conference  for  no  other  offence  than 
co-openition  with  the  reformei-s.  ^fr.  Melson's  expulsion  is  mildly  ex.* 
pressed  in  the  leaving  his  name  off  the  minutes. 

The  Conference  has  accepted  the  resignation  of  four  of  its  members : 
Messrs.  Fcrcival  and  Tucker  become  ministers  of  the  Established  Church; 
Mr.  Manly  is  now  an  independent  minister ;  Mr.  llorton  is  editor  of  the 
*  Wesleyan  Times,'  and  official  secretary  to  the  Wesleyan  Ueformers.  Of 
the  expelled  ministers,  Messrs.  Eowland,  Burnett,  and  Youngman,  together 
with  Messrs.  Everett  and  Griffiths,  previously  expelled,  are  engaged  as 
preachers  and  public  speakers  in  connexion  with  the  reform  party.  Mr* 
Dome,  having  adopted  independent  views  of  church  order,  retires. 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  Conference,  the  committee  representing 
the  2000  officers  and  members  of  the  society  who  are  called  '  the  Mode- 
rates,' requested  an  interview  with  the  Conference  with  a  view  to  open  a 
negotiation,  such  as  might  tend  to  heal  the  divisions  of  the  body,  and 
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Akt.  I. — Corresjiottdenee  relative  to  tie  Recent  Diteotery  of  Qold  w 
Auttralia.  Presented  to  both  Houses  of  FuTlinmeiit,  by  Command 
of  Her  Miijesty,  Febnuiry  3rd,  1853. 

2.  Farther  Paperi  relative  to  the  Recent  Diteovery  tf  Gold  in  jtminlia. 

JuDc  Mth,  1852. 

3.  Paper*  relating  to  Emigration  to  the  AiutraUan  Cohaiei.     April  30tli, 

1S52. 

4.  Readingt  in  Popular  Literature.     Ten  Tear»  iu  Auttralia.     By  tliQ  HCT. 

D.  Mnckenzie,  M,A.     With  an  Introductmy  Cliaptcr  contuining  the 
Latest  Information  regnrciing  tlie  Colony.     London  ;  Orr  nnd  Co. 

5.  The  Popular  Library.    Gold  Colonies  of  Juitinlia.    By  G.  B.  Enrii.Esq. 

London :  Ocoi'gc  Itoutledge  and  Co. 
fi.  The    Gold  Fields  qf  Aattralia,    By  S.    Mossmaii,  Esq.     Luudou: 

Orr  nnd  Co. 
7.  ne  Three  Coloaien  of  Amlralia—Neio  Sov/h  ll'ales.  J'icluria.  Smth 

Auttralia — their  Patliiret.Copper  Minet.aiiil (lohl  Fiehlt.    IJj  Sumucl 
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Books,  pamphlets,  speeches,  maps,  lectiucs,  sermons, and  lead- 
ing articles  in  uenspapcrs,  concerning  Ausli'alia,lmvc  multiplied 
ill  ail  almost  geometrical  progression  in  tlie  last  fevr  moiitlis. 
Till!  fountains  of  the  great  deep  are  brolsrn  up,  and  pour  tbmr 
torrents  into  the  swollen  streams  of  Uriti^h  literature,  threaten- 
ing an  imindation.  Australia  is  the  rage.  Even  parliament 
has  been   moved  to   consider   a    colonial   question,  for   the 
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lethargic  pool  has  been  stirred  with  the  magic  wand  of  gold. 
The  Blue  Books  named  at  the  head  of  this  article  are  proofs  of 
the  general  excitement.  Interesting  in  themselves,  they  are 
historical  records  of  the  discovery  and  progress  of  a  mine  of 
wealth  ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  amusing  to  mark  the  perturbation 
which  has  affected  every  rank  on  account  of  the  sudden  inburst 
of  a  new  and  attractive  product  The  four  governors  of  our 
southern  territories  are  in  the  direst  perplexity ;  whether  we 
listen  to  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy,  Sir  William  Denison,  Sir  H.  E.  F. 
Young,  or  LieiUenant-Governor  Lat¥obe,  there  is  tho  same  cry 
for  help.  They  one  and  all  call  for  labour,  poliee  and  military 
force  ;  for  geologists,  surveyors,  and  masters  of  new  minl^.  To 
a  great  extent  they  must  be  listened  to  and  answered,  and  it  is 
not  a  small  pleasure  to  discern  that  for  once  the  colonial  office 
is  aroused  from  its  slumbers,  and  expresses  itself  ready  to  grant 
assistance. 

Thus  much  will  suffice  for  the  Blue  Books ;  their  captivating 
contents  will  soon  be  transferred  to  the  popular  page,  and  we 
therefore  turn  to  the  works  already  written  for  the  information 
of  the  multitude.  The  book:*  selected  bear  the  general  charac- 
teristics of  nearly  every  work  on  Australia  which  has  appeared 
for  the  last  twenty  years  ;  they  are  jubilant  and  jocund.  This 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  during  tha,t  period  new  states  have 
been  bursting  into  life,  and  tho  joys  of  peaceful  conquest  have 
been  the  privilege  of  the  settler.  We  veil  all  deeds  of  blood — 
the  shame  and  guilt  of  a  few — to  boast  of  the  laurels  which 
have  been  won  by  the  many.  Within  these  twenty  years,  the 
map  of  New  Holland  has  been  gradually  filled  up ;  the  bays 
and  headlands  of  the  sea-board  have  been  successively  settled; 
river  after  river  has  received  enterprising  cultivators  on  its 
banks  ;  steam  navigation  has  united  the  bristling  points  of  2000 
miles  of  coast,  whilst  an  average  of  200  miles  along  that  coast 
has  been  subdued  to  pasturage  or  the  plough.  And  what  are 
the  results  ?  The  marts  of  trade  have  been  supplied  with  woo), 
tallow,  horns,  hides,  ornamental  and  hard  woods,  trenails,  and 
copper;  so  that  England,  the  emporium  of  trade,  is  both 
clothed,  adorned,  and  fortified  with  the  produce  of  this  antipo- 
dean and  once  despised  territory.  The  ebb  of  transportation 
has  sunk  beneath  the  rising  tide  of  emigration ;  cities — no  mean 
cities — have  been  founded;  blooming  provinces  have  been 
occupied  by  freemen,  and  civil  and  religious  liberty  have  secared 
another  home.  An  exultant  style  is  natural  to  an  Australian 
writer,  a  just  tribute  to  flattering  and  propitious  ciroumstaneea. 
How  warm  his  reminiscences ;  how  bright  his  hopes !  He  maj 
also  write  gaily,  catching  the  spirit  of  tlie  laughing  hours.  If  a 
clear  sky  and  a  flood  of  light  give  brilliancy  to  a  pigme&ti  mnoh 
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more  shall  they  convey  liTely  impressions  to  tbe  brain.  An 
hilarious  atmosphere  quickens  the  nerres,  fetches  home  the 
distant  liin<lscape  swiftly  and  distinctly,  and  lodges  both  its 
soft  and  rugged  pictures  pleasantly  in  the  sensorium.  Henca 
springs  a  theory  for  the  future  of  Australia,  as  to  rhetoric,  and 
poetry,  and  Bong. 

'  For  minstrels  tliou  shall  have  of  nstiTe  fire. 
And  maids  to  sing  the  songs  themselreB  iospire  t 
Our  verj'  speech,  methinks,  in  after  time. 
Shall  catch  th'  Ionian  hlandness  of  thy  clime ; 
And  whilst  the  light  and  luiurv  of  thv  akiea, 
Give  brighter  smilf-  ■■  ■  lu.iii'a  eyes. 

The  arts,  whose  so'.il  .-  i  ■  ■  .  -.i    i  .  1  --pontftneous  rise.* 

Having  such  a  pleasing  forecast,  we  will  not  quarrel  with  a 
vaunting  style:  let  the  Australian  writers  be  jubilant  if  they 
invite  us  to  good ;  let  tht;m  merrily  recount  their  taks  so  long 
as  they  confine  ^emselves  to  truth;  and  with  these  proviso^ 
we  beg  to  be  enrolled  among  their  number. 

The  books  before  us  render  a  minute  description  of  the 
Australias  unnecessary  ;  the  rclationshij)  of  Britain  to  tho  de- 
pendencies is  more  imporliint.  Starting  with  the  assumption 
that  their  interests  are  umtual  and  one,  we  shall  endeavour  to 
sketch  a  wise  optimism  in  respect  to  both  at  tlie  present  hour. 
To  understand  the  question  of  etlinical  influRnce,  let  the  stu- 
dent spread  before  him  a  map  of  the  world,  and  fix  his  eye  on 
Xcw  Holland.  There,  in  its  length  and  breadth,  is  a  fifth  con- 
tinent, little  inferior  to  Europe  in  size,  unscorched  by  torrid 
heats,  and  uneongealed  by  the  rigours  of  tlie  frigid  zones,  and 
accessible  at  all  points  froia  (he  highway  of  nations.  On  the 
west  lie  the  Cape,  Natal,  and  the  coast  of  Africa  up  to  the  Red 
Sea,  the  short  path  to  ICurope ;  on  iho  north,  the  Gulf  of  Persia, 
Bombay,  Cape  Connorin,  Calcutta,  Malacca,  Burmah,  and 
China ;  on  the  east,  the  avenue  to  the  .\rctic  Pole,  and  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  length  tif  the  .\merican  continent.  The  whole 
range  is  studded  with  isilands  :  Miiuritius,  Madagascar,  Borneo, 
Celebes,  Sumatra,  Java,  Papua,  Japan,  Hawaii,  New  Caledonia, 
Tongataboo,  New  Zealand,  and  Van  Diemen's  Land.  Islands 
are  found  on  the  immediate  coast  surpassing  the  insular  por- 
tions of  Europe  ;  and  innumerable  islets  are  thrown  with  pro- 
digal hand  upon  the  ocean,  as  gems  and  spangles  upon  an 
azure  robe.  How  numerous  the  tribes  of  the  one  great  family 
thus  placed  in  juxtapo^tiiiou  with  the  new  and  rapidly  extend- 
ing settlements  of  tbe  British  raoe  ;  how  powerful  the  bearing 
of  the  one  upon  the  other  at  no  distant  day —  an  influence 
already  felt,  as  Tahiti,  CalLfomia,  and  tlie  Mauritius  well  know. 
D    D   2 
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Whether  for  joy  or  sorrow,  Sydney  has  already  touched  the 
destinies  of  many  lands.  The  whole  Australia  must  affect 
them  more. 

We  hastily  turn,  therefore,  from  this  vast  amphitheatre  of 
nations  to  fix  attention  upon  Australia  itself.  To  prevent 
discursiveness,  we  circumscribe  our  notice  to  the  three  colonies 
of  Australia  selected  by  Mr.  Sidney  in  accordance  with  their 
paramount  value.  South  Australia,  Victoria,  and  New  South 
Wales ;  the  capitals  of  which  are,  respectively,  Adelaide,  Mel- 
bourne, and  Sydney.  But  this  limit  is  a  vast  territory : — the 
map  of  Britain  may  be  laid  within  the  boundaries  of  Victoria' 
alone  and  be  engulphed,  while  the  colonies  which  flank  it  are 
of  superior  dimensions.  The  first  reflection  which  arises  is, 
that  in  this  new  land  there  is  an  actual  vacancy  for  all  the  surplus 
population  of  the  old.  The  king  himself  is  served  by  the  field ; 
and  here  is  a  field  both  wide  and  fruitful  enough  to  serve  both 
prince  and  people.  Each  province  is  sufiScient  for  the  purpose. 
Place  them  together  and  they  are  vessels  of  magnitude,  and  still 
amplifying  to  receive  any  amount  of  living  treasure  we  can  pour 
into  them.  A  surplus  population  exists  in  Britain,  and  is  an 
evil ;  colonization  is  a  remedy,  and  its  application  must  be 
prompt ;  wisdom,  indeed,  must  be  united  to  decision  ;  act,  but 
act  well.  When  this  surplus  gathers  on  our  coasts,  eager  for 
departure,  can  aught  be  better  advised  than  emigration  to 
Australia  ?  Without  disparagement  to  other  channels  of  emi- 
gration, this  is  the  best.  Six  great  requisites  for  successful 
colonization  are  ready, — space,  productiveness,  health,  employ- 
ment, government,  and  religion.  The  area  already  occupied  is 
more  than  a  square  mile  per  head,  while  two  millions  of  square 
miles  remain  unexplored.  Allowing  for  scanty  soil,  here  is 
room  and  verge  enough  for  the  most  ambitious.  In  point  of 
productiveness,  there  is  a  fertility  which  speedily  repays  the 
cultivator.  The  sheep  and  cattle  in  existence  will  yield  more 
than  a  pound  of  meat  per  day  for  a  million  and  a  half  of  people 
for  years  to  come ;  and  according  to  the  demand  will  be  the 
increase  of  stock.  Should  the  settler  prefer  this  source  of  profit 
to  agriculture,  then  India,  Chili,  China,  Tasmania,  and  New 
Zealand,  maybe  his  granaries.  The  healthfulness  of  the  cli- 
mate has  been  tested  for  more  than  half  a  century ;  and  from 
Wide  Bay  to  Wilson's  Promontory,  and  the  breezy  ridges  of 
Geelong,  all  the  stages  of  heat  and  moisture  are  found  favour- 
able to  life  and  enjoyment.  Are  the  fervors  of  the  plain  too  great, 
then  there  is  the  bratiing  air  of  mountains  and  table  lands  ;  are 
the  chills  of  the  heights  too  piercing,  then  there  are  sunny  vales. 
With  the  exception  of  a  wild  native  pock,  no  epidemic  or  en- 
demic diseases  are  known.     Dysentery  and  diarrhoea  may  be 
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guarded  against;  the  imported  diseases  die  out,  or  are  fended 
off  by  quarantine.  Typhus,  it  is  true,  has  appeared  in  the 
towns,  but  must  eventually  succumb  to  sanitary  regulations* 
Snakes  and  bush  fires  are  accidents  new  to  Europeans ;  but 
these  may  be  ranked  as  equivalents  for  the  fires  and  mischanees 
of  our  native  land. 

Employment  is  the  natural  result  of  these  physical  advan- 
tages, and  the  prospect  of  it  is  enlarged  by  the  fact  of  prior  set- 
tlement. Our  precursors  write  a  welcome  upon  the  gates  of 
every  harbour,  *  Enter  in  and  possess ;'  other  men  have  laboured, 
the  pioneers  are  still  at  work,  and  we  may  cheerfully  enter  into 
their  labours,  and  become  sharers  of  the  spoil.  This  is  no  vain 
boast ;  the  land  is  already  subdued ;  thousands  of  acres  wave 
with  barley,  maize,  and  wheat ;  orchards  are  laden  with  the 
apple,  almond,  fig,  mulberry,  peach,  nectarine,  pomegranate, 
orange,  lemon,  citron,  and  the  grape  ;  and  gardens  bloom.  As 
passing  specimens,  fields  exist  which  have  been  cropped  with 
wheat  for  twenty  years  without  exhaustion ;  one  orange  gi'ove 
on  the  Paramatta  river  is  rented  at  £300  a  year ;  a  vineyard  of 
ten  acres,  at  Port  Macquarie,  has  yielded  6660  gallons  of  wine ; 
another  on  the  Hunter  has  returned  1000  gallons  to  the  acre; 
the  flower  shows  of  Sydney  are  elegant  and  choice.  The  pas- 
toral occupations  of  these  colonies  are  their  pride  and  wealth ; 
there  are  cattle  upon  a  thousand  hills ;  the  axe  is  heard  in  th^ 
forest,  the  spindle  and  the  shuttle  in  the  town.  Here  is  em- 
ployment ;  but  we  advance.  There  are  quays,  shops,  ware- 
houses, and  stores ;  timber,  clay,  stone,  marble,  coal,  and  copper, 
are  wrought ;  there  are  brass  and  iron  founderies,  smithies  and 
manufactories  of  steam  engines,  agricultural  implements  and 
machines  ;  ship-building  exists  and  advances ;  the  whale  boats 
of  New  South  Wales  are  unmatched  in  the  world.  But  where 
shall  we  stop  ?  a  single  glance  at  commerce  will  complete  the 
sketch  ;  the  white  wing  of  the  swift  ships  and  the  iron  arm  of 
steam  are  breasting  the  waters,  and  the  helm  is  up  for  the 
friendly  lighthouse  or  the  favourite  port ;  the  harbours  of  Syd- 
ney, Adelaide,  Melbourne,  and  Geelong  swarm  with  a  mosquito 
fleet  from  the  coast,  and  the  giant  navies  of  distant  regions  cast 
anchor  there.  They  come  from  India,  China,  and  the  whaling 
grounds,  and  still  they  come;  from  America,  New  Zealand, 
Tasmania,  Polynesia,  Mauritius,  the  Cape,  France,  Germany, 
Sweden,  and,  above  all,  from  Great  Britain.  There  is  employment 
in  its  most  varied  form  and  in  its  fullest  scope.  A  dry  cata- 
logue like  the  foregoing  proves  a  demand  for  labour,  and  insures 
a  mart  for  capital.  Tyre,  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Arcadia,  are 
revived  on  the  new  continent,  and  call  for  the  mariners  whose 
cry  is  in  their  ships,  and  for  shepherds,  and  herdsmen,  and.  artir 
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sans.  These  generals  include  particulars  which  may  be  easily 
developed,  such  as  the  requirements  for  domestio  economy^ 
tuition,  and  embellishment  They  plainly  tell  of  servants^ 
labourers,  builders,  teachers,  performers,  artists,  lawyers,  phy- 
sicians, and  divines.  These  are  the  multifarious  wants  of  a 
civilised  community,  and  three  such  communities  exist  in  the 
three  Australias. 

Civilization  is  a  potent  word ;  it  includes  goTemment  and 
religion  :  nor  need  we  retract  it,  for  in  each  province  there  is  a 
vigorous  executive,  and  religion  is  on  a  par  with  its  develop^ 
ment  at  home.  A  Samoan  chief  gazed  on  Sydney ;  he  was 
oppressed  with  a  crowd  of  people  and  a  mass  of  houses  shutting 
out  nature  ;  he  looked  apathetically  on  a  review  of  a  regiment 
of  soldiers ;  but  when  he  visited  the  new  gaol  at  Darlingburst  he 
broke  out  in  admiration,  *  Here  is  a  terrible  evidence  of  power; 
it  is  thus  you  secure  order ;  you  are  a  great  people.*  Another 
thinker  might  fix  his  attention  upon  numerous  places  of  worship, 
and  a  decorous  Sabbath  ;  and  any  thoughtful  man  may,  accord- 
ing to  his  taste,  select,  as  an  exponent  of  power  and  progress, 
the  following  particulars  which  already  exist — the  delegates 
assembled  in  the  colonial  legislature ;  races  and  race-courses  in 
every  important  town  ;  hospitals,  lunatic  asylums,  courts  of  law, 
asylums  for  the  poor;  public  and  private  schools,  libraries, 
mechanics'  institutes ;  and  in  Sydney  a  university,  with  well* 
paid  professors  and  an  admirable  curriculum.  The  ministers  of 
religion  are  entitled  to  high  place ;  many  of  them  would  be 
men  of  consideration  in  their  native  land ;  some  of  the  astrono- 
mers, geologists,  botanists,  and  anatomists  of  Australia  possess 
a  world-wide  fame.  In  one  word,  Australia  is  a  true  Colonia. 
Although  not  founded  on  the  Greek  model,  the  institutions  of 
the  mother  country,  both  civil  and  religious,  are  reflected  there. 
This  is  the  earnest  of  indefinite  advancement 

Australia,  therefore,  is  the  lode-star  of  emigration.  But  let 
us  pause.  Emigration  must  not  be  a  torrent  rapid  and  tnmot- 
tuous,  lest  it  destroy  as  it  proceeds.  The  labour  market  fluctu- 
ates, and  injury  may  ensue,  although  but  for  a  season,  by  a 
too  sudden  supply.  The  entrances  to  an  empty  theatre  may  be 
choked  by  a  crowd ;  and  so  the  vacant  spaces  in  this  gigantic 
Colosseum  may  remain  a  hopeless  void  from  too  great  a  crush 
at  the  gates.  Prudence  dictates  an  even  flow,  and  then  it  may 
be  ])crennial.  The  transportationists  are  silenced,  and  we  will 
not  raise  their  ghosts ;  but  let  the  advocates  of  Asiatic  labour 
beware.  Should  their  creed  become  paramount,  British  emi- 
gration will  receive  a  check.  Quality,  as  well  as  quantity,  is  to 
be  considered,  and  proportionate  number  is  also  to  be  kept  ia 
view.     We  have  no  sympathy  with  the  Coolie  and  CkuneM 
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schemes.  Let  California,  rebellicms  against  the  Chinese  irrup- 
tion, operate  as  a  warning.  The  low  fed  and  poorly  paid 
Asiatic  can  be  brought  in  by  shoals  until  the  colony  is  swamped, 
and  what  will  be  the  result  ?  A  huge  and  obscene  male  popu- 
lation, a  contest  of  races,  and  tlie  oppression,  perhaps  the  en- 
slavement, of  the  weak.  Does  not  America  teach  us  a  lesson ! 
It  cannot  be  forgotten  that  the  most  savage  tribes  of  the  most 
savage  islands  were  introduced,  with  all  their  cannibal  propen- 
sities, in  the  year  1847;  biit  happily,  to  the  confusion  of  the 
avaricious  men  who  had  cajoled  them  under  the  promise  of  a 
visit  to  new  lands.  Are  such  glaring  outrages  to  be  repeated? 
We  trust  not.  Such  schemes  are  as  unpatriotic  as  they  are 
purblind  and  vile.  There  is  legal  power  to  inflict  this  wrong; 
then  let  the  public  voice  be  raised  against  it — determinedly 
raised,  and  raised  at  once. 

Emip^ration  should  be  free,  clean,  and  strong.  By  this  state- 
ment of  general  principles  we  exclude  convictism,  the  exuvis 
of  which  are  now  nearly  absorbed  in  the  soil,  and  Irish  orphans, 
with  dirt  and  misery  conjoined,  and  enfeebled  paupers,  whether 
male  or  female.  Solemnly  do  we  echo  the  voice  of  the  greatf; 
Australian  league  against  transportation ;  it  must  not  be  con- 
tinued, even  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  for  the  culprit  will  soon 
find  his  way  to  Victoria ;  and  we  are  happy  to  hear  rumours 
of  its  being  utterly  abolished  to  these  regions.  It  may  have  had 
its  use  in  the  first  stages  of  colonization,  but  now  it  will  prove 
a  curse.  Spontaneous  emigration  is  the  only  desirable  form ; 
*  the  shovelling  out  of  paupers,'  as  it  is  termed  with  more  force 
than  euphony,  is  therefore  to  be  deprecated.  Parishes  undoubt- 
edly consult  self-interest  in  sending  out  their  poor,  and  the 
poor  themselves  are  greatly  benefited;  but  there  is  danger 
of  coercion  being  employed  which  would  destroy  the  energy  of 
the  man  afterwards,  and  might  thus  prevent  the  improvemeiit 
of  his  condition.  The  insolence  of  mendicancy  would,  in 
such  case,  usurp  the  place  of  freedom.  Pauper  womem 
also  are  apt  to  abandon  an  honest  livelihood  for  that  which, 
in  the  case  of  females,  is  emphatically  called  a  dishonest 
one.  The  seeds  of  corruption  sown  in  the  workhouse,  grow 
up  rank,  and  bear  pernicious  fruit.  The  best  pcdioy  of  the 
parishes  is  to  help  men  before  they  become  paupers.  A  loan 
will,  in  general,  be  gratefully  repaid;  and  where  several  aids 
are  granted,  the  average  returns  will  leave  a  large  balaaoe  in 
favour  of  the  parish  against  the  actual  cost  of  the  iapovertsh- 
ment  caused  by  neglect  A  contract  to  repay  an  aidditioBal 
sum  for  interest  will  be  a  good  insurance  for  loss  oocasioBed  by 
defaulters. 

Next  comes  bounty  emigration.     But  this  has  its  attendant 
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evils ;  the  labourer  has  too  much  done  for  him,  and  instead  of 
being  thrifty  to  return  the  money  expended  on  his  passage, 
mess,  and  outfit,  he  is  prone  to  waste  his  sudden  affluence  in 
riotous  living.  While  men  remained  ignorant  of  the  advantages 
of  emigration,  something  was  required  to  tempt  them  forth ;  but 
now  that  these  advantages  are  notorious,  and  a  glittering  prize 
is  held  forth  on  the  other  side,  it  is  probable  this  form  of  emi- 
gration  will  gradually  cease.  Loans  from  beiievolent  friends, 
and  from  societies,  and  the  assistance  of  emigration  clubs,  come 
next  in  order,  and  in  a  higher  scale  of  value.  The  praiseworthy 
exertions  of  Mrs.  Chisholm  have  proved  the  fact  that  persons 
will  save  to  obtain  the  means  of  going  abroad,  and  that  a  little 
help  will  call  all  their  energies  into  action ;  and  further,  that 
such  loans  are  repaid.  The  Family  Colonization  Society  is  a 
step  in  the  right  direction.  Such  assistance  does  not  diminish 
self-respect ;  it  awakens  honour ;  it  cherishes  gratitude  toward 
a  benefactor.  Unassisted  emigration  is  the  best  of  all,  for  then 
the  adventurer  has  already  embarked  his  capital  in  the  enter- 
prise, and  will  summon  every  power  to  ensure  a  profitable  re- 
turn ;  there  is  no  drawback  to  the  glory  of  his  success.  £mi« 
gration  is  good  in  proportion  as  it  is  free  in  action,  cleanly  in 
habit,  pure  in  morals,  and  vigorous  in  mind  or  limb,  and  becomes 
pre-eminently  beneficial  as  these  qualifications  are  consolidated 
by  patience,  perseverance,  and  a  right  good-will. 

And  now  for  the  reward.  It  is  direct  and  immediate  to  the 
moral  lusty  labourer.  Employment  of  all  kinds  is  ready  for 
him,  and  full  remuneration.   One  specimen  will  illustrate  a  class. 

William  W was  a  poor  man  in  Gloucestershire, broken  down 

by  hardship  and  anxiety.  His  spirited  wife  said  she  would  work 
for  both  if  he  would  but  try  Australia ;  they  sold  a  patrimonial 
cottage,  received  a  little  help  from  benevolent  neighbours,  and 
started  to  behold  the  sea  for  the  first  time,  and  to  brave  its 
dangers.  Thus  was  evoked  in  their  humble  hearts  the  spirit  of 
Columbus,  as  he  ventured  to  seek  a  new  world.  Arrived  at 
Sydney,  the  wife  obtained  an  engagement  before  she  left  the 
ship.  The  husband  rallied  under  the  enlivening  climate ;  they 
soon  worked  in  concert ;  anon  they  found  themselves  possessora 
of  a  horse  and  cart,  purchased  by  their  own  earnings;  and 
again  they  put  forth  new  energies,  cleared  a  piece  of  groand, 
and  built  a  cottage.  They  were  religious  people  :  that  cottage 
became  a  Sunday  school  and  a  house  of  prayer.  God  pros- 
pered them,  and  in  six  years  William,  leaning  over  the  sioe  of 
his  cart,  and  addressing  a  member  of  the  Legislative  Cooncil, 
who  had  just  drawn  up  in  his  gig,  gave  his  sentiments  on 
emigration   in  these  words  : — *  You  may  tell   the   people   of 
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England  this  is  the  country  for  the  poor  man/    A  place  of 
worship  is  now  built  near  William's  cottage. 

Above  the  class  of  absolutely  poor  men  will  be  found  the 
aitisan  who  discerns  a  cloud  gathering  over  his  waning  day, 
menacing  a  storm  and  premature  darkness  before  the  journey 
of  life  is  done.  His  timely  departure  will  probably  secure 
present  comfort  and  a  peaceful  age ;  his  horizon  clears  as  he 
travels,  and  Hesperus  prolongs  his  twilight,  and  ushers  in  his 
night.  His  children  may  rise  up  to  call  him  blessed.  He 
need  not  care  for  his  original  trade;  he  may  embrace  some 
other  occupation,  and  earn  bread  enough  and  to  spare ;  and 
what  does  it  matter  to  him  that  he  has  ceased  to  be  a  jeweller 
or  a  gunsmith  to  become  a  shepherd  or  a  farmer  ?  he  is  every  way 
a  gainer  by  the  exchange. 

There  is  room  also  for  a  numerous  class  in  our  middle  ranks, 
who  are  always  verging  toward  poverty.  Their  efforts  to  rise 
above  the  slough  only  plunge  them  the  more  deeply  in  the  mire. 
These  know  what  the  battle  of  life  is ;  they  are  at  perpetual 
warfare  with  depressing  circumstances,  a  diminishing  capital, 
and  increasing  competition.  They  are  like  charioteers  com- 
pelled to  drive  on  along  a  lilament  of  road ;  to  stop  is  death — 
to  proceed  is  perilous — to  turn  impossible — they  must  rush 
forward,  although  it  be  to  dare  their  ruin.  From  the  same 
middle  class  proceed  the  host  of  clerks  and  shopmen.  Their 
name  is  legion.  The  colonies  are  often  overstocked  with  such, 
and  they  too  frequently  tempt  abroad  the  miseries  endured  at 
home.  But  this  is  not  a  necessary  result.  If  they  will  but 
quit  their  sedentary  occupations  and  become  shepherds  and 
stockmen,  they  reverse  the  wheel  of  fortune.  Take  that  pitiable 
object,  a  lawyer's  clerk ;  if  he  perversely  stick  to  the  desk,  why 
he  must  take  his  poor  pittance,  and  remain  an  unfortunate  no- 
body ;  but  if  he  leave  the  city  for  the  bush,  the  melancholy 
wight  and  his  equally  woe-begone  wife  may  save  a  clear  twenty 
pounds  a-year,  and  enjoy  good  living  into  the  bargain.  He 
must  turn  his  little  learning  to  account,  and  be  schoolmaster  to 
his  children,  and  the  woman  must  teach  housewifery  to  the 
girls,  and  by  the  time  the  children  are  put  forth  in  life  the 
parents  may  command  a  flock  or  an  herd,  and  end  their  days 
with  the  ease  and  dignity  of  patriarchal  life — a  consummation 
never  to  be  attained  by  the  mere  lawyer's  clerk.  The  same 
illustration  will  do  for  other  clerks,  and  for  shopmen.  And  the 
bright  point  of  the  picture  is,  that  the  single  man  under  his 
expancling  prospects  may  marry,  and  look  forward  to  a  thriving 
and  healthful  progeny.  From  the  same  middle  class  issue 
forth   the   ruined    tradesman,    merchant,    manufacturer,    and 
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farmer.  To  fall  in  Britain  is  to  fall  io  a  crowd,  and  to  be 
tiodden  under  foot;  but  in  Australia  tbese  may  spring  up 
again,  and  run  a  new  career,  not  broken,  but  strengthened  by 
misfortune,  thus  passing  through  the  valley  of  hamili&tion  to  a 
pleasant  upland.  Examples  abound.  Tfaey  may  not  reach  a 
glittering  height,  the  dreams  of  youth  may  have  passed  away 
for  ever,  but  they  lose  known  dangers  for  tranquillity  and 
repose.    . 

But  Truth  must  frown  as  well  as  smile,  and  she  looks  sternly 
on  certain  offshoots  of  this  middle  class,  who  had  better  not 
try  emigration,  but  abide  in  their  own  place  and  amend.  For 
instance, — Do-nothing  gentlemen  and  prafligcdes.  Fond  friends 
encourage  the  deceit  that  they  will  flourish  in  a  new  soil,  bat 
they  sink  the  sooner,  and  find  an  earlier  grave.  Some  men 
launch  on  their  travels  to  avoid  shame.  It  will  be  well  if 
remorse  lead  to  reformation,  or  penitence  induce  virtae ;  but 
otherwise  the  change  is  most  pernicious,  the  disgrace  more 
sure :  a  change  in  the  character,  and  not  in  the  place,  can  alone 
ensure  prosperity.  The  Derby  Day,  peculation,  embezzlement, 
and  nameless  crimes,  have  doubtless  swelled  the  present  flood  of 
emigration,  but  the  furies  follow  on  the  winds  which  waft  the  ship, 
and  scourge  the  guilty  in  their  distant  hiding-place.  For  those 
who  fly  from  their  native  land,  cherishing  a  silent  and  a  tender 
sorrow,  we  have  more  cheering  words ;  the  sunshine,  deep 
woods,  or  the  balmy  breeze,  will  pity  them,  and  dissipate  their 
gloom.  The  same  kindliness  is  prepared  for  the  consumptive 
patient,  if  an  abode  in  a  rugged  climate  has  not  been  delayed 
too  long ;  and  to  the  invalid  from  India  there  is  no  place  equal 
to  New  South  Wales. 

One  word  to  the  capitalist  He  may  safely  carry  his  tre&sura 
to  the  south ;  but  he  must  be  patient,  for  to  seize  every  flatter-* 
ing  speculation  is  to  court  disappointment.  As  Mr.  Tremenheere 
has  well  observed  with  regard  to  Canada,  so  it  will  be  found  hi 
Australia — there  ought  to  be  a  residence  on  the  spot  for  eighteen 
months  or  two  years  before  an  investment  is  made.  In  this 
lengthened  apprenticeship,  the  capitalist  will  gain  experience 
of  men  and  things,  and  his  temporary  loss  of  interest  will  prove 
a  profit  in  the  end.  Knowledge  is  power,  and  in  no  case  is  the 
sentiment  more  forcibly  exemplified.  A  lack  of  this  pre- 
requisite has  led  to  fearful  and  fatal  mistakes.  How  can  a 
stranger  know  the  resources  and  wants  of  the  eomnanity? 
Wisdom  waits  on  patience.  The  capitalist  must  become  an 
observer,  and  pause  before  he  acts.     Then  he  may  do  wdL 

But  we  must  not  omit  tlie  fair  half  of  creation.  The  anxious 
wife,  mothers,  and  daughters  demand  consideration.  The  tmdi- 
ful  answer  to  their  inquiries,  that  the  heariest  sorrows  of  emi* 
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gration  fall  on  women,  mast  be  fearlessly  explained.     The 
female  emigrant  acutely  feels  her  separation  fi-om  friends — the 
friends  of  her  youth — residence  in  solitude  or  among  strangers 
— and  the  inevitable  calls  of  unaccustomed  work.     These  are 
giiefs — deep  griefs ;  within  a  certain  limit,  lawful  griefs.   When 
woman  is  the  reluctant  companion  of  faer  adveatorons  lord,  the 
soiTow  sometimes  becomes  incurable.     But  if  &e  wife  or  ehild 
brace  herself  to  duty,  as  wives  and  daughters  do,  with  heroic 
devotedness,  the  recompence  is  certain;   difficulties  vanish; 
the   hand  becomes   adept  to  domestic  work;  the  new  scene 
grows  attractive ;  and  a  home,  with  all  its  endearments,  is 
raised  in  the  wild.     To  thwart  a  brave  man  in  an  attempt  to 
build  a  family  abroad,  is  often  the  excess  of  folly ;  but  cheerful 
union  for  a  common  good  ensures  a  double  blessing.     Daugh- 
ters need  not  be  dismayed ;  as  in  the  case  of  Arab  girls,  there 
is  always  enough  excitement  in  a  caravan  to  give  them  youth- 
ful glee.    They  may  lose  finery  for  freedom,  hollow  compliment 
for  honest  admiration,  and  have  greater  freedom  to  choose  either 
single  blessedness  or  matrimonial  bliss.     In  a  country  where 
wives  are  at  a  premium,  they  may  be  coquettish  or  prudish  to 
their  heart's  content ;  but  let  them  ever  I'emember  that  modesty 
is  as  valuable,  and  meekness  as  ornamental,  and  delicacy  as 
charming  in  the  southern  as  in  the  northern  hemisphere — per- 
haps more  so.     There  is  fiill  occupation  for  those  who  are 
dependent,  whether  as  teachers  or  domestics,  and  whether  to 
the  shame  or  the  honour  of  the  British,  about  the  same  relative 
reward  for  their  services.      Experience   shows  also   that  the 
vanity  of  following  a  light  and  genteel  business,  in  preference 
to  robust  employment,  prevails  as  much  in   Australia  as  in 
England,  and  with  the  same   sad  result.      Hence   distressed 
needlewomen,  transplanted  to  better  their  condition,  frequently 
continue  distressed  needlewomen  to  the  end.     Oh  !  that  they 
had  the  common   sense  to  leave  an  enervating  employment 
for  household  drudgery  and  dairy  work,  fraught  with  activity, 
health,  and  reward.     This  were  a  gymnasium  and  a  discipline 
to  transform  the  thriftless  into    the  prudent,  and  the  feeble 
into  the  strong :  and,  looking  to  the  future,  it  were  to  provide 
the  vigorous  parents  of  a  sturdy  race.     The  converse  of  this 
need  not  be  noticed.     By  all  means  let  our  distressed  country- 
women share  in  the  good  fortune  of  their  Australian  sisterhood ; 
but  to  attain  this  they  must  not  shrink  from  the  wash-tub,  the 
scrubbing-brush,  and  the  broom.    In  commercial  phrase,  cooks^ 
housemaids,  nurserymaids,  dairymaids,  housekeepers,  and  ser- 
vants of  all  work,  are  in  brisk  demand ;  milliners  and  dress- 
makers are  a  drug  in  the  market. 

The  foregoing  rapid  and    condensed  sketch   of    persons 
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eligible  for  emigration  may  suffice  for  general  guidance ;  but 
circumstances  must  determine  paiticular  cases.  There  are 
persons  whose  liabits  and  temperament  unfit  tbem  for  success 
abroad,  who  yet  might  have  been  happy  at  home ;  there  are 
otliers,  again,  who  were  never  in  their  right  places  until  they 
dared  the  new  scenes  and  dangers  of  Australia.  Emigration  is 
good  as  a  general  rule,  but  let  every  one  weigh  well  the  excep- 
tions. It  is  an  admirable  rule  of  life  *to  let  well  alone.' 
Another,  and  more  valuable  rule  is,  to  seek  the  guidance  of 
^  the  Father  of  lights.'  It  is  no  mean  thing  to  poise  the  wing 
for  a  distant  flight.  The  house-sparrow  had  better  remain  alone 
upon  the  house-top  than  be  emulous  of  the  migratory  boldness 
of  the  swallow.  Numbers,  however,  produce  averages,  and 
large  families  can  hardly  do  wrong  in  emigrating  to  a  wide  and 
fertile  country. 

The  late  mineral  discovery  docs  not  detract  from  the  preced- 
ing  remarks,  but  adds  weight  to  them.  Let  the  reader  suppose 
theui  to  have  been  written  prior  to  May  1851,  and  tiien  con- 
sider what  has  happened  since.  In  that  year,  and  just  as 
Britain  and  the  continent  were  all  excitement  to  join  in  the 
peaceful  ovation  of  the  Great  Exhibition,  gold,  a  main  embel- 
lisliment  in  that  glorious  show,  was  found  on  the  table-land  of 
Bathurst ;  and  before  the  exhibition  closed,  an  Australian  speci- 
men w  as  brought  under  the  same  roof  with  the  Califomian  tea- 
service,  and  the  huge  mass  of  American  auriferous  ore.  Before 
the  year  had  closed,  golden  veins  were  traced,  both  north  and 
south,  along  the  chain  and  the  spurs  of  the  Australian  cordillert 
down  to  the  verge  of  Bass's  Straits.  The  amount  of  metal  raised 
since  then  is  in  value  upwards  of  £3,000,000 :  its  annual  prodaoe, 
at  the  present  rate  of  working,  is  about  £10,000,000.  This  is  a 
startling  fact,  and  must  exercise  a  wide  influence ;  it  is  like  a 
mountain  cast  into  the  sea,  whose  circling  undulations  reach 
every  shore.  It  touches  the  most  assailable  and  the  quickest 
impulse  of  man,  the  love  of  money.  In  California,  gold  created 
a  country  ;  but  in  Australia,  it  only  advances  it.  For,  witbont 
])rofessing  deep  philosophy,  we  may  simply  regard  gold  as  an 
additional  raw  product,  a  new  staple  demanding  its  own 
labourers,  and  promising  its  own  wealth.  But  then  the  demand 
will  be  urgent;  it  occasions  a  scramble  to  which  multitudes 
rush  pell  niell :  it  is  also  ready  capital  lying  in  the  laud  whick 
})roduced  it,  and  which,  as  capital,  Nvill  draw  additional  labour 
thither.  It  multiplies  its  inherent  force.  As  an  ceconomical 
element,  therefore,  it  demands,  in  connexion  with  the  interests 
of  the  empire,  a  little  further  consideration. 

Induction  made  the  discovery ;  experience  acquired  in  Call* 
fornia  led  Mr.  Uargreaves  to  search  among  the  rocks  of  sinular 
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formation  in  New  South  Wales ;  and  the  Baconian  process 
triumphed — gold  was  found.  It  is  now  supposed  to  range  from 
the  twenty-sixth  to  the  thirty-eighth  degrees  of  latitude,  and  at 
certain  points  in  eleven  degrees  of  longitude.  The  report  of  Mr 
Stuchbeiry  (^  Correspondence,'  p.  1),  and  the  thesis  of  the  Rev. 
W.  B.  Clarke,  (*  Further  Correspondence,'  p.  5,)  give  a  fair  notion 
of  the  extent  and  position  of  the  auriferous  rocks ;  and  that 
they  are  of  aqueous  origin  bursting  through  the  schist.  But 
strange  to  relate,  the  metal  is  generally  pure,  but  very  slightly 
oxy dated,  and  is  held  in  the  rock  in  mechanical  suspension, 
and  not  in  chemical  combination.  It  appears  in  the  matrix 
in  filaments,  lumps,  scales,  specks,  microscopic  grains,  down  to 
impalpable  atoms,  which  can  only  be  reached  by  mercury.  It 
has  evidently  exuded  exuberantly  from  an  incandescent  mass, 
and  then  it  became  the  sport  of  deluges,  and  was  hurried  down 
to  the  streamlet  and  the  plain.  In  many  districts  it  is  a  wide 
alluvial  deposit,  but  distributed  with  all  the  irregularity  and 
freak  of  any  other  drift.  Where  the  curling  waters  made  strong 
eddy,  gold  is  huddled  up  in  pockets ;  and  where  the  schists 
raised  dikes,  it  is  caught  at  the  base  of  the  barrier,  or  has  sunk 
into  the  chinks.  Otherwise,  it  is  swept  away  from  the  surface  of 
ancient  slopes,  and  has  been  deposited  either  in  ravines,  or 
gullies,  or  caverns,  which  at  present  elude  the  search.  Hence 
gold-finding  must  be  a  lottery;  science  and  tact  may  diminish 
the  chances  of  disappointment,  but  a  risk  remains ;  the  most 
skilful  may  be  deceived,  the  stupid  may  be  lucky — an  impor- 
tant consideration  which  should  always  enter  into  the  estimate 
of  the  adventurer.  Do  what  he  will,  he  runs  a  risk.  Explorers 
have  opened  a  digging  within  a  yard  of  a  fortunate  finder,  and 
have  not  realized  an  ounce  ;  others,  again,  have,  by  the  merest 
accident,  pitched  upon  a  rich  store.  Take  authenticated  in- 
stances ;  one  man  realised  X8000  in  a  week,  another  ^30,000 
within  a  month,  but  party  after  party  have  returned  to  pursue 
the  ordinary  slow  winnings  of  life  in  abandonment  of  a  fruitless 
search.  Even  gold  maybe  bought  too  dear;  one  party  con- 
sisting of  three  gentlemen  and  two  hired  labourers  came  back 
after  having  expended  a  large  amount  of  time  and  labour;  on 
making  up  accounts,  they  found  tliat  every  ounce  of  dust  had 
cost  them  £45.  The  sanguine,  therefore,  must  abate  their 
expectations,  and  prepare  for  disappointment,  and  put  up  with 
a  second  best,  or  a  third-rate  lot,  or  even  worse : — a  salutary 
hint  to  the  young  gentlemen  who  abandon  good  situations  and 
comfortable  homes  for  golden  waters,  whose  lively  undulations 
and  fascinating  glimmer  may  prove  to  be  a  mocking  mirage. 
Nor  can  it  be  said,  without  hyperbole,  that  the  gold  is  inex- 
haustible ;  it  is  very  extensive,  it  is  very  abundant ;  but  it  can 
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be  as  surely  cleared  as  a  turnip  field.  It  may  last  in  particular 
patches  for  a  short  season,  and  in  extended  districts  for  a  longer 
period :  but  the  days  of  all  the  diggings  are  numbered,  some  of 
the  first  are  already  closed.  The  alluvial  deposit  having  been 
gleaned,  the  workings  of  the  matrix  may  prolong  the  age  of 
gold,  but  even  this  must  give  way  at  last  to  iron  and  dull  lead. 
It  would  be  absurd  to  speak  of  absolute  exhaustion  ;  there  are 
still  golden  sands  in  the  Pactolus ;  but  profitable  working  has 
its  limit — and  the  rewards  of  labour  in  this  flattering  field  must 
grow  ^  small  by  degrees,  and  beautifully  less.'  Gold  companies, 
with  their  machinery  and  mercury,  may,  in  a  few  3'ears,  come 
into  play ;  but  even  these  at  last  must  direct  their  capital  and 
skill  to  some  other  product  The  drawing  of  the  lottery  is  s 
great  excitement :  but  the  day  closes,  not  upon  the  announee- 
ment  of  prizes,  but  a  constant  repetition  of  blanks.  This  most 
eventually  be  the  case  even  with  the  discovery  of  gold :  for  it  is 
an  established  fact  in  mineralogy,  that  this  metal  is  superficisL 
It  is  interesting  to  speculate  on  its  formation  and  its  first  bed ; 
but  this  is  too  great  a  depth  for  our  present  purpose  ;  it  is  safr 
cient  to  know,  that,  once  detected  and  laboriously  exhumed, 
the  hidden  wealth  stimulates  the  ardour  of  rational  and  in* 
mortal  man  (a  pensive  suggestion);  and  hence  the  pictim 
given  below  of  nature  invaded  by  man  in  this  insatiable  seareh. 

'  The  scene  lias  been  so  often  described  as  scarcely  to  bear  repetitioa; 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  convey  the  conception  of  it  by  any  descriptioii  oa 
paper.  Gunyas  and  tents  of  every  conceivable  shape  and  constructioiit 
from  the  lined  and  comfoi-table  marquee  down  to  a  few  boughs  or  a  cailico 
sheet,  stand  in  certain  spots,  as  thick  almost  as  houses  in  a  street,  tenanted 
by  as  many  as  can  find  room  to  lie  down  in  them,  busy  at  daybreak  wirii 
cooking  preparations,  but  deserted  as  soon  as  the  meal  is  hastily  prepared 
and  swallowed ;  then  closed  and  left  to  take  care  of  tbemsdves  till  the 
return  of  the  miners  for  an  equally  hasty  mid-day  meal,  and  again  til 
supper-time.  At  night  the  lires  are  made  up,  and  the  appearance  of  kiof 
lines  of  blazing  logs,  with  a  few  dark  figures  hovering  around  theai»  k 
striking  and  picturesque  in  the  extreme.  Eut  the  labour  of  the  day  tooa 
produces  its  eilect,  and  the  majority  drop  off  to  repose,  leaving  the  bosk 
as  silent  as  if  untenanted,  except  when  broken  by  the  barking  of 
restless  dog.* — Earp,  p.  143. 

These  are  the  spots  to  which  men  are  hurrying,  there  to 
toils  analogous  to  the  work  of  navigators  on  a  river  baak^ 
trenching  the  soil  in  muck  and  wet  down  to  the  liTing  rodt,  ss 
if  to  excavate  the  foundations  of  a  huge  Titanie 
Gold  is  beautiful  when  wrought,  but  the  working  of  it  is 
attractive.  Ye  soft-handed  sons  of  art  and  commeteey 
your  strength  and  will  against  the  inert  pick  and  shovdp 
the  stubbornness  of  earth,  before  ye  attempt  the  e<  mtcrst ! 
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if,  nothing  daunted,  ye  are  ready  to  dig,  we  will  not  keep  you 
back  ;  the  gravel,  clay,  and  adamant  will  find  you  full  em- 
ploy— 

'  Go  forth  and  prosper  then,  emprising  band : 
May  He,  who  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand 
The  ocean  holds,  and  roles  the  whirlwind's  sweep^ 
Assuage  its  wrath,  and  guide  you  on  the  deep  V 

The  flag  of  the  Ingots  is  gathering  as  many  followers  as  the 
banner  of  Saladin  and  the  standard  of  the  Crusades,  but  with 
a  different  object,  and  a  more  favourable  result ;  the  countless 
throng  will  not  breed  famine  and  pestilence  as  of  old ;  they 
enter  no  hostile  territory  or  inhospitable  clime ;  they  sow  not 
the  horrors  of  war,  but,  seeking  the  blessings  of  peace,  each  one 
helps  his  fellow.  Only  save  us  from  conrictism  and  the  Asiatic 
swarms,  and  we  have  no  fear  of  such  calamities.  Our  first 
tnist  is  in  the  presiding  power,  which  enjoined  man  to  increase, 
and  multiply,  and  replenish  the  earth,  and  subdue  it.  The 
prophecy  and  promise  to  Japhet  is  emblazoned,  and  is  secure. 
Emigration  is  God's  will.  Next  there  are  natural  outlets  for  a 
prodigious  influx ;  they  may  be  read  off  from  the  outlines  of  the 
map;  Wide  Bay,  Moreton  Bay, the  Clarence,  the  Meleay,  Port 
Macquarie,  Port  Stephens,  the  Hunter,  Sydney,  Shoalhaven, 
Illawarra,  Twofold  Bay,  Jervis  Bay,  Port  Albert,  Western  Port, 
Melbourne,  Geelong,  Portland,  Port  Fairy,  the  Glenelg,  and 
Adelaide.  The  upland  of  New  England,  Patrick's  Plains, 
Bathurst,  Argyle,  and  Mancroo,  give  a  wide  invitation.  These 
are  strong  absorbents  ;  and  if  not  sufficient,  then  there  are  the 
western  slopes  of  the  mountains ;  or  men  may  flow  back  again 
to  New  Zealand  and  Van  Dieman's  Land,  whence  they  have  of 
late  been  so  suddenly  collected.  Then,  again,  a  brief  space 
siifl5ces  to  transform  the  employed  into  employers ;  the  glut  of 
to-day  is  the  demand  of  to-morrow.  Fresh  natural  produc- 
tions are  in  store,  and  crave  capital  and  industry;  and  some 
well-known  articles  will  be  cultivated,  such  as  cotton,  oil,  silk, 
sugar,  and  tobacco.  Cotton  has  been  particularly  insisted 
upon,  and  the  soil  and  the  climate  are  favourable;  but  the  days 
of  profitable  cultivation  of  this  valuable  article  are  not  yet 
come  ;  freights  are  too  high,  capital  too  profitably  employed, 
labour  too  dear.  But  in  the  advance  of  the  colony  and  the  in- 
crease of  labour,  capital  will  find  its  way  to  the  rich  cotton 
grounds  of  the  north,  and  the  cheapness  of  cultivation  may  be 
an  equivalent  for  the  expense  of  transport.  Under  these  pro- 
bable circumstances,  the  planter  will  find  remuneration — and 
thus,  by  the  growth  of  cotton  in  particular,  the  labour  market 
will  have  a  new  drain.  Bounty  emigration,  also,  is  under  con- 
trol, and  may  be  regulated  according  to  the  demand,  until,  in 
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tlie  nature  of  things,  it  will  cease.  Something,  also,  may  be 
done  to  meet  a  perennial  supply  by  public  works,  and  especially 
by  railroads,  so  that  there  is  little  apprehension  of  a  redundancy ; 
and  if  there  be  an  excess  of  emigration  at  any  period,  it  will 
only  be  temporary,  for  relief,  immediate  relief,  is  at  hand. 

Kailroads  are  entitled  to  a  little  further  consideration ;  the 
world  has  learned  their  value ;  they  multiply  and  diffose 
national  resources  ;  they  are  the  servants  and  the  auxiliaries  of 
steam  (steam  itself  being  the  concentration  and  augmentation 
of  strength),  and  they  are  the  co-executors  of  the  electric  tele* 
graph,  that  magic  minister  of  knowledge.  They  are  more  and 
more  valuable  in  certain  localities,  and  grow  in  importance  with 
the  growing  history  of  man ;  they  promise  much  for  the  valley 
of  the  Euphrates,  for  India,  the  United  States,  and  Canada; 
they  are  the  hope  of  Australia.  A  road  from  Sydney  to  Mel- 
bourne, to  begin  with,  will  open  a  line  of  600  miles  along  the 
auriferous  region ;  will  give,  as  it  were,  two  lines  of  coast ;  will 
dive  into  the  heart  of  fertile  regions,  and  unite  two  chief  ports. 
This  feat  accomplished,  lines  to  Adelaide  and  the  Hunter, 
and  onward  to  Brisbane,  will  follow  as  a  matter  of  course.  The 
railway,  like  the  gold  itself,  will  be  a  fresh  emploj'ment  of 
labour ;  it  will  also  be  a  safe  investment  for  capital.  It  will 
carry  a  full-fledged  civilization  to  the  interior.  The  country  is 
favourable  to  the  rail ;  there  are  no  engineering  difficulties  from 
Sydney  to  Melbourne,  while  the  timber  at  hand,  and  the  facili- 
ties, as  to  direction  and  soil,  will  probably  keep  the  expendi- 
ture below  JC5000  per  mile.  Attempts  have  been  made,  but 
they  languish  for  want  of  capital ;  the  colonists  not  being  con- 
tent with  a  guaranteed  five  per  cent.,  and  being  already  engaged 
in  more  profitable  occupation.  But  this  guarantee  may  be 
increased  to  six  per  cent,  and  the  calculated  returns  arc  ten  per 
cent.  This  is  sufficient  inducement  for  English  capital  in  a 
thoroughly  English  land ;  and  soon  the  accumulated  wealth  of 
the  miners  must,  in  the  absence  of  government  securities,  seek 
investment  in  works  of  this  order.  The  thought  of  the  work- 
men running  away  to  the  diggings  need  not  be  entertained; 
even  at  this  hour  there  are  upwards  of  seventy  men  steady  to 
their  work  on  the  Sydney  and  Paramatta  line ;  and  before  a 
company  can  be  brought  into  operation,  the  legislatures  of  New 
South  Wales  and  Victoria  can  put  clauses  in  their  railway  acts 
sufficiently  stringent  to  hold  imported  labourers  to  their  bar- 
gains. There  is  no  fear  of  an  Australian  railway  company  not 
being  *  a  paying  conceni.'  And  when  established,  it  will  regn- 
late  the  market  for  horny  hands;  and  may  creep  or  fly  along  in 
diflcrcnt  directions  as  the  resources  of  the  provinces  become 
slowly  or  rapidly  developed.     Is  it  too  much  to  say  that  pro- 
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gress  will  be  stopped  before  the  railroad  touches  Cape  York,  or 
the  submarine  telegraph  reach  Sincapore,  and  through  it  the 
very  centre  of  Europe  ! 

Of  the  books  in  review,  first  comes  an  old  favourite,  David 
Mackenzie,  who  writes  in  an  interesting  and  instructive  vein. 
The  emigrant  may  quickly  glance  through  his  pages,  and  on 
rising  from  their  perusal  say,  *  This  is  the  very  information  I 
want.'  Mr.  Mackenzie,  however,  must,  in  a  new  edition,  cor- 
rect his  view  of  Sydney  society :  the  period  to  which  he  refers 
is  now  past ;  since  he  first  observed,  all  the  good  has  become 
better,  and  the  bad  has  become  mitigated  or  removed.  We 
commend  him  to  alter  statements  like  the  following : — *  If  yoa 
were  only  to  peep  into  the  police- oflSce  on  a  Monday  forenoon, 
you  would  then  see  a  lovely  specimen  of  our  morality.  Scores 
of  men,  women,  boys,  and  girls,  who  had  been  dragged  off  the 
streets  on  the  preceding  evening  for  drunkenness,  fighting,  and 
other  similar  offences,  standing  with  brazen  faces  to  hear 
their  respective  sentences.  You  may  then,  every  two  or  three 
minutes,  hear  thundered  forth,  with  the  Voice  of  authority,  from 
the  magistrate's  bench  : — ^  Six  hours  to  the  stocks' — *  Ten  days 
to  the  cells' — *  Twenty  days  to  the  treadmill' — *  Fifty  lashes  (on 
his  bare  back) !'  The  stocks,  the  cells,  the  wheel,  and  the  cat, 
are  among  tlie  things  that  were. 

Mr.  Earp's  '  Gold  Colonies'  is  a  hasty  compilation,  correct 
in  the  main,  but  wanting  in  the  discrimination  which  an  eye- 
witness can  alone  possess.  Whether  it  be  a  blemish  or  an 
excellence,  he  leaves  much  to  the  deduction  of  the  reader's 
mind;  he  scarcely  ventures  a  decision  on  important  points. 
Judging  tbis  to  be  a  fault,  we  have  endeavoured  to  correct  it  in 
these  pages. 

Mr.  Mossman's  little  volume  is  racy,  the  production  of  a 
lively  and  well-informed  observer.  His  earnest  warnings,  ad- 
dressed to  the  profligate,  the  inert,  or  the  inexperienced,  are 
valuable.  He  has  been  lecturing  through  the  country,  and 
certainly  few  deserve  so  much  attention.  His  fearless  denun- 
ciations of  fraud  and  folly  make  him  terrible  to  some,  but  his 
straightforwardness  and  sincerity  entitle  him  to  respect.  He 
has  trodden  many  a  foot  of  the  Australian  territory,  and  vividly, 
and  warmly,  and  truly  depicts  the  glowing  scene.  His  com- 
mendations of  persons  and  things  are  also  disinterested. 

Mr.  Sidney's  volume  has  just  reached  us,  and  we  have  in 
consequence  been  able  only  to  glance  over  it  hastily.  The 
author  is  a  veteran  in  the  colonization  cause,  and  his  work  will 
create  a  sensation.  His  anecdotes  illustrate  the  principles  we 
have  laid  down,  and  suggest  many  points  which  require  remark* 
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We  shall  recur  to  his  work  next  month,  and  in  the  mean  time 
recommend  it  to  the  favourable  notice  of  our  readers. 

The  dislocation  of  society  occasioned  by  the  gold  discoyery 
is  touched  upon  by  the  latter  authors,  and  doubtless  the  several 
provinces  have  felt  much  inconvenience ;  but  Sydney  has  rallied 
already  ;  Melboume  and  Geelong  must  soon  revive,  and  Ade* 
laide  need  not  despair.  The  treasures  of  South  Australia  are 
great  and  enduring.  The  Adelaideans  have  done  wisely  in 
immediately  opening  a  road  to  Mount  Alexander,  and  when 
fresh  hands  arrive  to  work  their  own  mines  of  copper  returning 
prosperity  is  certain.  Instructed  by  the  success  of  this  last 
act,  South  Australia  ought  now  to  aim  at  the  navigation  of  the 
MuiTay;  then  a  large  amount  of  commerce  must  pour  through 
her  gates,  and  she  will  become  a  flourishing  emporium.  We 
cannot  close  without  mentioning  the  inadequate  descriptions  of 
Sydney  which  have  appeared.  It  is  impossible  to  speak  of 
this  city  aiight.  Mr.  Barker's  panorama,  twenty  years  ago, 
had  something  of  the  transparency  and  lucidity  of  thef  subject, 
and  those  who  can  remember  that  painting  may  partially  com- 
prehend the  peculiar  beauty  of  the  soutihem  metropolis,  bnt 
the  pen  fails  to  depict  it  Sydney,  as  the  morning  mists  dis- 
perse, rises  like  a  second  Carthage,  queen  of  the  waters ;  the 
beams  of  the  wakening  sun  mantle  on  her  diadem,  and  his  set- 
ting rays  throw  around  her  a  purple  robe  :  during  the  day  she 
is  canopied  in  his  light;  he  woos  and  wins  her  love;  the  moon 
takes  her  for  a  sister ;  and  the  stars,  as  they  cluster  in  the  dark 
blue  ether,  send  forth  to  her  their  iriendly  greetings.  Liet  the 
past  of  her  history  be  forgotten,  oblivion  suits  it ;  the  present  is 
glorious  ;  the  future  who  shall  tell ! 

liOoking    forward,  a  brightening  sign  appears;    pore    reli- 
gion, and  undefiled,  exists  in  Australia,  the  Spirit  of^  God  has 
already  given  emphatic  testimony  to  the  word  of  his  grace  in 
the  conversion  of  notorious  offenders,  in  a  reformation  of  man- 
ners,  in   reviving   the   church.     A   missionaiy   spirit  veigni; 
Sydney  is  the  focal  point  for  the  London  Missionary  Societr, 
the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society,  and  the  Church  of  England 
Board  of  Missions,  in  juxta-position  with  the  centre  of  operations 
of  the  Romish  missions  in  Oceana.     We  know  full  well  whioh 
shall   ])rcvail.      The  Christians  of  the  Georgian  and  Hanrer 
groups  on  the  east,  and  the  evangelized  of    New    Zealand, 
1'on^ataboo,  the   Figis,   the    Ilarpais,  the  Samoas,   the    New 
Hebrides,  Hawaii,  and  the  Kissas  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  find 
brethren  in  Sydney — loving  helpful  brethren.     And  if  God  con- 
tinue His  favours.  His  ministers  shall  go  forth  from  Australia 
to  regions  beyond.     The  blackest  cloud  of  heathenism  rests  on 
the  lands  to  the  north,  and  immediately  contiguous  to  these 
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shores.  In  the  season  of  persecution  Australia  is  a  fit  wilder- 
ness to  receive  the  hunted  church  ;  and  if  this  be  not  required, 
the  church  there  may  have  the  honour  and  the  glory,  as  it  now 
seems  to  have  the  disposition,  to  make  known  among  the  Gkn* 
ttles  the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 


Art.  II. — Robert  Blake,  Admiral  and  General  at  Sea.  Based  on  Family 
and  State  Papers.  By  Hepworth Dixon.  One  vol.  8vo.  London: 
Chapman  and  Hall.     1852. 

If  there  be  any  persons  really  doubtful  of  the  power  of  our 
navy,  under  able  management,  to  protect  our  shores,  indepen- 
dently of  the  army,  we  recommend  them  to  read  this  well-timed 
volume.  We  are  willing  to  make  the  most  ample  allowances 
for  the  advantages  which  steam  may  now  give  to  the  French 
nation,  and  to  add  all  others  which  the  more  highly  disciplined, 
the  greatly  augmented,  and  the  more  scientifically  armed  land- 
forces  of  the  continent  may  suggest.  These  advantages  cannot 
bear  any  proportion  to  those  which  those  nations  possessed  over 
us  at  the  time  that  Blake  was  placed  at  the  head  of  our  navy. 
France  and  Spain  had  their  large  and  powerful  fleets;  Holland 
was  held  to  possess  an  invincible  one.  Their  former  admirals, 
Tromp,  De  VVitt,  De  Ruiter,  De  Wilde,  and  others,  swept  our 
shores  with  grand  armaments  in  the  confidence  of  their  national 
predominance  at  sea.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  continent  was 
ill-affected  to  England,  on  account  of  the  destruction  of  the 
monarchy.  The  exiled  Stuarts  and  theii*  followers  were  there 
stirring  up  all  possible  hostility  against  us  ;  and  Holland,  Pro- 
testant and  republic,  which  should  have  made  common  cause 
with  us,  influenced  by  the  same  motives,  their  stadtholder  hav- 
ing married  a  Stuart,  and  still  more  from  jealousy  of  the  exten- 
sion of  our  mercantile  and  colonial  power,  was  opposed  to  us 
mortally.  The  cause  of  monarchy,  of  the  Catholic  religion,  and 
of  an  ancient  dynasty,  overthrown  and  ejected,  all  united  the 
majority  of  the  nations  against  England,  and  the  motives  to  in- 
vade and  humble  this  country  were  far  stronger  than  they  can 
be  now.  A  terrific  shock,  such  as  was  without  example  or  pre- 
vious conception  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  that  of  a  nation 
calling  its  monarch  to  account  for  treason  to  the  constitution, 
arraigning,  condemning,  and  executing  him,  as  a  traitor  to 
liberty   and  the   state,  had   inspired   every  kingdom  in  the 
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world  with  a  burning  desire  to  punish  so  audacious  a  people, 
and  efface  so  appalling  a  precedent  from  the  policy  of  nations; 
and  the  heir  to  the  devastated  throne,  with  all  his  expatriated 
courtiers  and  nobility,  was  on  fire  to  reach  our  shores,  resume 
his  ancient  patrimonial  seat,  and  take  vengeance  for  the  blood 
of  his  father  and  the  humiliation  of  his  family.  All  those  whose 
faith  and  whose  political  interests  had  been  wounded  in  the 
person  of  the  decapitated  king,  yearned  for  the  accomplish- 
ment  of  this  event. 

And  what  was  the  naval  power  which  England  had  to  oppose 
to  a  world  thus  bent  on  its  subjugation  ? — 

*  The  navy,'  says  Mr.  Dixon,  '  when  Blake  was  called  on  to  assume  the 
chief  commnnd  at  sea,  was  about  in  the  same  condition  as  that  in  which 
Cromwell  had  found  the  old  army.  Abuses  existed  everywhere,  in  the 
admiralty-offices,  in  the  dock-yards,  in  the  forts  and  naval  stations,  on 
board  the  ships,  and  many  of  them  were  of  long  standing  and  flagrant 
character  .  .  .  When  the  new  commissioners  came  to  examine  the  details 
of  the  actual  state  of  the  navy,  they  found  the  disorder  greater  than  was 
feared.  Few  of  the  vessels  were  seaworthy ;  the  wages  of  the  commoii 
sailors  were  not  regularly  paid  ;  and  when  vessels  came  into  port,  the  poor 
men  had  commonly  to  wait  some  weeks  before  they  could  obtain  thdr 
money  ;  no  proper  care  was  taken  of  their  rations ;  often  the  biscuit  was 
mouldy,  the  beer  sour,  the  meat  rank  ;  the  system  of  imprisonment  was 
bitterly  complained  of;  while,  in  the  neglect  to  provide  hospitals  for  the 
wounded  and  asylums  for  the  infirm,  the  dictates  of  sound  pohcy  ani 
the  calls  of  humanity  had  been  equally  spumed.' — ^pp.  122 — 24. 

Still  more,  there  was  disaffection  in  the  navy ;  and  just  before, 
no  less  than  eleven  vessels,  carrying  altogether  no  less  than 
291  guns  and  1260  men,  had  renounced  their  obedience,  and 
sailed  for  the  Dutch  coast.  The  combined  fleets  of  Sngland, 
ill-conditioned  in  crew  and  vessel,  amounted,  after  this  defection, 
when  assembled  in  the  Downs,  to  only  about  twenty  ships.  Such 
being  the  state  of  things,  Blake,  a  landsman,  a  brave  commander 
on  shore,  but  little  or  nothing  accustomed  to  the  sea,  at  the  age 
of  fifty,  assumed  the  arduous  task  of  first  naval  captain  of  the 
realm ;  and  we  may  now  sec  what  the  British  fleet  could  effect 
in  a  few  years  under  such  guidance. 

Blake  commenced  his  career  with  a  fleet  of  only  five  ships, 
with  which  he  was  instructed,  in  language  singularly  grandilo- 
quent compared  with  the  means  put  at  his  command,  '  to  par- 
sue,  seize,  sur])rise,  scatter,  flght  with,  and  destroy*  the  ships 
of  t])c  revolted  fleet,  and  to  suppress  pirates  and  protect  lawfiil 
traders  in  the  exercise  of  their  calling.  This  took  place  in  the 
commencement  of  1049  ;  and  between  that  time  and  1657,  the 
year  of  his  death — that  is,  in  the  short  space  of  little  more  than 
seven  years — it  is  astonishing  what  a  vast  amount  of  material 
service  he  had  achieved.     In  less  than  three  yean  he  had 
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chased  the  Stuart  fleets,  under  the  princes  Rupert  and  Maurice, 
from  the  ocean  ;  had  introduced  thorough  reforms  into  the 
whole  naval  and  dockyard  system ;  had  rebuked  the  pride  of 
Portugal,  read  a  significant  lesson  to  France  and  Spain,  freed 
the  southern  and  great  midland  seas  from  privateers,  and  left  a 
salutary  dread  of  the  young  commonwealth  on  the  naval  shores 
of  Barbary  and  Italy.  In  exterminating  the  corsair  power  of 
the  cavaliers,  Blake  had  to  break  up  their  strongholds  in  the 
Scilly  Isles,  and  Jersey,  and  Guernsey.  These  were  believed 
to  be  impregnable. 

*  Nature,'  says  'Mr.  Dixon,  '  might  have  formed  the  Scilly  Isles  for  a 
pirate  hold.  Dangerous  sunken  rocks,  an  extremely  intricate  channel,  a 
sea  unrivalled  for  swell  and  violence,  combined  to  prevent  the  approach  of 
frigates  or  other  armed  vessels  towards  the  centre  of  the  group ;  and,  as 
the  niins  still  visible  show,  art  had  come  efficiently  in  aid  of  nature — for, 
at  every  point  where  it  seemed  possible  to  effect  a  landing,  stood  block- 
houses and  batteries,  connected  with  each  other  by  hues  and  breastworks 
of  the  most  formidable  character.  On  St.  Mary's  Island,  even  at  that  time 
the  wealthiest  and  most  populous  of  the  group,  these  field-works  were 
bound  together  by  castles  of  great  strength  and  commanding  position. 
Old-Town  Castle,  a  strong  pile  in  the  days  of  Leland ;  Star  Castle,  with 
its  ditch  and  ramparts,  built  by  Sir  John  Godolphin,  in  EHzabeth's  reign ; 
and  the  Giant^s  Castle,  standing  on  the  crest  of  a  bold  and  rugged  cliff. 
Some  of  the  islets  were  extremely  fertile ;  com  grew  in  abundance  on 
many  of  them ;  and  they  were  all  well  stocked  with  rabbits,  cranes,  swans, 
herons,  and  sea-fowls.  Into  this  convenient  hold  Rupert  poured  men, 
money,  and  warlike  stores.  He  gave  the  command  to  the  gallant  Sir 
John  Grenville.  The  islanders,  mere  children  of  the  sun  and  sea,  wilHngly 
joined  in  the  attempt  to  convert  their  home  into  an  important  magazine 
and  naval  station ;  and  to  render  this  extraordinary  combination  of  natu- 
ral and  artificial  defences  perfect,  two  thousand  picked  men  were  landed 
there  as  a  garrison,  aided  by  a  multitude  of  cavaUer  gentry  whose  private 
fortunes  had  been  wasted  in  the  long  wars.  The  storehouses  on  these 
rocks  were  filled  with  the  captured  merchandize  of  all  nations ;  but  the 
chief  articles  stored  up  were  silks,  corn,  wine,  oil,  timber,  and  the  precious 
metals.' — p.  148. 

But  Blake  appeared  before  these  sea-castles,  and  by  a  new 
mode  of  warfare — that  of  cannonading  fortifications  from  ships, 
which,  though  now  common  enough,  he  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce— he  soon  made  himself  master  of  them,  with  all  their 
stores  and  forces.  The  Channel  Islands  were  considered  still 
stronger,  and  were  under  the  command  of  Sir  George  Carteret, 
a  brave  and  experienced  officer. 

*  Even  after  the  appearance  of  Blake  and  Ascue  off  the  Scilly  Islands^ 
Carteret,  still  confident  in  his  own  resources,  and  secure  in  a  fortress  which, 
since  the  days  of  Rollo,  had  never  been  assailed  with  success,  continxie^ 
his  destructive  warfare  on  conunerce.  He  had,  indeed,  no  choice.  Up* 
wards  of  four  thousand  men,  the  remains  of  veteran  armies  and  sea-roring 
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adventurers,  thronged  the  two  little  islands.  He  was  bound  to  feed  them, 
and  it  was  desirable  to  keep  the  more  destructive  spirits  employed  at  sea. 
Of  Jersey  itself  he  had  no  fears ;  its  position  was  strong  by  nature,  and 
had  been  rendered  yet  stronger  by  art ;  storms  rarely  ceased  in  that  part 
of  the  English  channel ;  sunken  rocks,  lying  near  the  surface,  not  only 
render  the  navigation  extremely  dangerous  for  large  yeasels,  even  with 
good  pilots,  but  cause  violent  currents,  cross-currents,  and  cataracts,  at 
every  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide.  The  coast  of  Jersey,  rocky,  steep,  and 
broken,  nature  seems  to  have  fashioned  as  the  ramparts  of  a  vast  and  im^ 
pregnable  fortress.  Skilful  engineers  had  added  Elizabetb  Castle,  Mount 
Orgueil,  and  Cornet  Castle,  to  the  national  defences.  Elizabetb  Castk; 
built  on  a  bold  and  isolated  rock  in  St.  Aubin's  Bay,  facing  St.  Hilier's, 
the  chief  town  in  Jersey,  and  about  a  mile  from  the  mainland,  was  at  thit 
time  considered  one  of  the  strongest  military  positions  in  the  world.  Tlui 
fortress,  the  key  of  his  defensive  positions.  Sir  G^rge  Carteret  commamted 
in  person ;  Mount  Orgueil  he  entrusted  to  Sir  Philip  Carteret ;  SBdConet 
Castle,  in  Guernsey,  to  Colonel  Burgess.* — ^p.  17l« 

Blake,  however,  fearing  nothing,  found  a  landiog  in  Jersey  fiir 
his  troops,  attacked  successively  Elizabeth  Castle  and  Mount 
Orgueil,  and  so  damaged  them  that  they  were  compelled  to  sur- 
render ;  and  Comet  Castle,  in  Guernsey,  followed  dieir  example 
without  art  or  blow. 

Having  thus  utterly  swept  the  cavalier  forces  from  the  ocean, 
he  set  himself  to  achieve  a  much  more  stupendous  conquest — 
that  of  the  Dutch  navy.  The  details  of  this  gigantic  struggle 
furnish  one  of  the  most  wonderful  chapters  in  the  bistoiy  of 
British  maritime  victory.  The  battle  of  the  Downs,  in  whidi 
Blake,  with  fifteen  ships,  defeated  Tromp  with  a  fleet  of  forty- 
two  ;  the  seizure  of  the  French  fleet  under  Admiral  Vendome; 
the  brilliant  victory  over  the  Dutch,  at  the  North  Foreland,  under 
Tromp,  Evertz,  and  Dc  Ruiter ;  the  still  more  scientific  fi^ 
in  the  Portland  Straits,  where  he  appeared  at  the  head  of  six^ 
men-of-war,  supplied  by  Admirals  Penn,  Dean,  and  Lawson, 
and  opposed  by  all  the  most  celebrated  admirals  of  Holland, 
Tromp,  Evertz,  De  Ruiter,  Swers,  Floritz,  and  De  Wilde,  and 
in  a  desperate  three  days'  fight  completely  defeated  the  enemy, 
took  eighteen  men-of-war,  a  large  fleet  of  merchant-men,  and 
vast  wealth ;  the  battle  of  the  Gable,  and  the  final  battle,  in 
which  Tromp  was  killed,  these  completely  annihilated  the 
Dutch  maritime  forces  for  the  time,  and  placed  England  at  the 
head  of  all  nations  on  the  ocean. 

Those,  however,  were  but  a  small  part  of  the  services  of 
Blake.  He  next  proceeded  to  cany  the  terror  of  the  English 
name  into  the  Mediterranean.  He  attacked  and  severely  chas- 
tised the  pirates  of  Tunis,  shattering  their  fancied  unassaikibk 
forts  of  Goletta  and  Porto  Ferino ;  receiving  the  submissiofi  of 
the  Deys  of  Tripoli  and  of  Algiers,  and  procured  tlie  fibenlMm 
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of  all  the  English  prisoners.  He  then  proceeded  to  levy 
jE60,000  on  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  for  English  merchant 
vessels  which  had  been  sold  by  Prince  Rupert  in  the  port  of 
Leghorn,  and  twenty  thousand  pistoles  from  the  Pope  for  simi- 
lar sales  in  the  Roman  ports,  the  Puritan  sailora  wonderfully 
enjoying  the  terror  which  they  carried  amongst  the  monks  and 
priests  of  the  Holy  "City. 

'Before  the  end  of  April,  1655,  Blake  had  brought  this  extraordinary 
cruise  to  a  triumphant  issue.  In  six  months  he  bad  established  himself 
as  a  power  in  that  great  midland  sea  from  which  his  countrymen  had  been 
politically  excluded  since  the  age  of  the  crusades.  He  had  redressed  with 
a  high  hand  the  grievances  of  many  years,  and  had  taught  nations,  to 
which  the  very  name  of  Englishmen  was  a  strange  sound,  to  respect  it9 
honour  and  its  rights.  The  pirates  of  Barbary  had  been  cWtised  as  they 
had  never  yet  been  in  history.  The  petty  princes  of  Italy  had  been  made 
to  feel  the  power  of  the  northern  Protestants.  The  Pope  himself  had 
learned  to  tremble  on  his  seven  hills,  and  the  distant  echoes  of  our  guns 
had  startled  the  council  chambers  of  Venice  and  Constantinople.  Blake, 
sent  home  not  less  than  sixteen  ships  laden  with  treasure,  received  in 
satisfaction  of  former  injuries,  or  taken  hj  force  from  hostile  states.  Some 
of  the  Italian  princes  sent  embassies  to  London  to  cultivate  the  friendship 
of  Cromwell.  The  representatives  of  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  the 
Doge  of  Venice  distinguished  themselves  in  these  missions  by  the  splendour 
of  their  appointments.  The  former  had  orders  to  solicit  the  honour  of  a, 
present  of  the  Protector's  portrait,  which  was  painted  for  his  master  by 
Cooper,  and  hung  in  the  ducal  palace  among  the  choicest  specimens. of 
Italian  art.'— p.  293. 

There  remained  one  more  work  for  the  Puritan  admiral  to 
do,  and  that  was  to  humble  the  power  of  Spain.  Spain,  the 
most  bigoted  of  Catholic  countries,  regarded  the  religioua 
change  in  England  with  the  most  hostile  feelings.  The  Purl- 
tans,  advocates  of  religious  liberty,  as  Spain  was  the  unoom* 
promising  champion  of  the  most  complete  despotism  over  mind 
and  conscience,  were  the  abhorrence  of  that  country,  as  the 
Spanish  fanaticism  of  popery  was  the  abhorrence  of  the  English 
republicans.  ^  The  reformed  faith,  tolerated  in  the  Holy  Roman 
Empire,  in  France,  still  more  recently  in  Portugal,  had  never 
found  mercy  at  Madrid.  Racks,  wheels,  boiling  oil,  and  other 
yet  more  delicate  means  of  torture,  opposed  the  spread  of  new 
doctrines  throughout  Spain  and  the  Indies,  while  frequent  burn* 
ings  and  gibbetings  were  employed  to  keep  the  masses  true  to 
the  creed  of  their  fathers.  The  horror  excited  in  Puritan 
England  by  the  report  of  such  atrocities  was  naturally  height- 
ened by  the  fact  that  now  and  then  a  foreign  resident — now  an 
Englishman — fell  under  the  frowns  of  the  Holy  0£Bce,  and 
whatever  his  country  or  his  creed,  suffered  without  wpeal  tbo 
sort  of  judgment  bestowed  by  that  terrible  tribunal/  The  £nf* 
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lish  residing  in  Spain  were  not  allowed  the  possession  of  their 
Bibles,  much  less  the  exercise  of  their  religion.  The  court 
refused  the  express  demand  of  the  Protector  on  this  head,  and 
to  this  was  added  the  murder  of  Ascham,  the  British  ambassa- 
dor, and  the  refusal  to  admit  any  foreign  traders  to  any  of  their 
ports  in  America  and  the  West  Indies. 

Blake,  who  was  not  only  a  free  trader,  but  a  man  of  deep 
and  sincere  piety,  longed  to  chastise  this  superstitions  and  im- 
practicable power,  and  he  did  this  in  a  manner  Tvhich  has 
scarcely  any  pai*allel  in  history.  He  first  exacted  8O,00OZ.  firom 
Portugal  in  expiation  of  a  murderous  attack  on  our  ambassador, 
Mr.  Meadows,  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon,  and  for  other  injuries; 
and  then  blockading  the  harbour  of  Cadiz,  he  \raylaid  the 
silver  fleet  from  Spanish  America,  and  out  of  eight  vessels  fiill 
of  riches,  allowed  only  two  to  escape  capture  or  destruction. 
Eight- and- thirty  wagons  carried  the  bullion,  which  was  taken 
from  Portsmouth  to  London  in  triumphant  procession,  guarded 
by  soldiers. 

The  last  great  action  of  his  life  put  the  crown  on  all  the  rest 
The  second  silver  fleet,  alarmed  by  the  news  of  the  fall  of  the 
first,  put  into  Santa  Cruz,  in  the  Canary  Islands.  Hither  Blake 
pursued  them,  and  the  account  of  his  destruction  of  this  fleet, 
considered  one  of  the  most  daring  and  extraordinary  achieve- 
ments in  all  naval  history,  deserves  quotation. 

'  The  fort  of  Santa  Cruz  was  then  one  of  the  strongest  naval  positions 
in  the  world.  The  harbour,  shaped  like  a  horse-shoe,  was  defended  at  the 
north  side  of  the  entrance  by  a  regular  castle,  mounted  with  the  heaviest 
ordnance,  and  well  garrisoned.  Along  the  inner  line  of  the  bay  seven 
powerful  forts  were  disposed,  and  connecting  these  forts  with  each  other 
and  with  the  castle  was  a  line  of  earthworks,  which  served  to  cover  the 
gunners  and  musketeers  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy.  Sufficiently  formid- 
able of  themselves  to  appal  the  stoutest  heart,  these  works  were  now 
strengthened  by  the  whole  force  of  the  silver  fleet.  The  precious  metsls, 
pearls,  and  jewels,  were  carried  on  shore  into  the  town,  but  the  usual 
freightage,  hides,  sugar,  spices,  cochineal,  and  other  valimble  commodities, 
remained  on  board,  Don  Diego  having  no  fears  for  their  safety.  The 
royal  galleons  were  then  stationed  on  each  side  the  narrow  entrance  of  the 
bay,  their  anchors  dropped  out,  and  their  broadsides  turned  towards  the 
sea.  The  other  armed  vessels  were  moored  iu  a  semi-circle  round  the 
main  line,  with  openings  between  them,  so  as  to  allow  full  play  to  the 
batteries  on  shore  in  case  of  necessity.  Large  bodies  of  musketeers  were 
placed  on  the  earthworks,  uniting  the  more  solid  foi-tifications,  and  in  this 
admirable  arrangement  of  his  means  of  resistance,  Diagues  waited  with 
confidence  the  appearance  of  his  enemy.' — p.  34 G. 

It  would  have  seemed  impossible  for  any  earthly  power  to 
make  an  impression  on  such  a  spot  so  terribly  defended.  There 
ap{>eared  force  enough,  arranged  in  the  most  consominale 
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manner,  to  blow  any  assailing  fleet  out  of  the  water.  Not  so, 
however,  thought  a  Dutchman,  who  happened  to  be  lying  in  the 
roadstead  with  his  vessel.  His  nation  had  had  a  terrific  taste 
of  Blake's  invincible  daring.  He  begged  leave  to  quit  the 
harbour,  and  the  governor  endeavoured  to  appease  his  fears  by 
showing  him  that  it  was  impossible  for  Blake  to  contend  for  a 
moment  against  a  force  equal  to  his  own,  and  posted  in  such 
destructive  order.  *  For  all  that,'  replied  the  experienced 
Dutchman,  *  I  am  sure  Blake  will  soon  be  in  among  you.'  And 
so  it  was. 

'  As  soon  as  day  dawned  on  the  English  fleet,  a  frigate,  which  had  been  sent 
forward,  signalled  the  welcome  intelligence  that  the  whole  body  of  the  silver 
fleet  lay  at  anchor  within  the  harbour.  Thereupon  Blake,  roused  from  his 
sick-bed  by  the  prospect  of  immediate  action  (he  was  then  sinking  in  his  last 
illness),  called  a  council  of  war,  stated  the  case  in  a  few  brief  and  pregnant 
words,  and  ended  with  the  proposal  to  ride  inio  the  port  and  attack  the  enemy 
in  his  formidable  position.  The  shape  of  the  harbour,  the  situation  of  the 
great  castle,  and  the  direction  of  the  wind — then  blowing  steadily  landwards 
— made  it  useless  to  think  of  bringing  off  the  royal  galleons.  It  only  re- 
mained, therefore,  to  destroy  them  where  they  stood,  with  their  threaten- 
ing broadsides  pointing  towards  the  English  ships.  Many  thought  this 
scheme  would  be  equally  impossible  to  carry  out ;  but  the  captains  who 
had  served  in  the  attempt  on  Porto  Ferine,  had  no  doubt  but  the  bold 
conception  of  their  general  might  be  as  brilliantly  executed.  At  least,  it  was 
resolved  to  make  the  attempt.  Between  six  and  seven  o'clock,  a  solemn 
prayer  was  offered  to  the  Disposer  of  events  :  no  oath,  no  irreverent 
ribaldry  was  ever  heard  on  board  that  fleet;  no  rum  or  brandy  was  given 
out  on  the  eve  of  battle ;  but  every  man  on  those  gallant  ships  knelt  down 
humbly,  and  in  that  fervent  spirit  which  was  in  all  trials  and  temptations 
the  Soundhead's  sustaining  fire  asked  the  God  of  battles  to  bless  liis 
people,  and  put  forth  his  right  arm  in  support  of  the  good  cause.  At 
seven  all  was  ready — the  sailors  had  breakfasted  and  prayed.  A  division 
of  the  best  equipped  and  most  powerful  ships  was  then  drawn  off  and  sent 
forward,  under  the  gallant  Captain  Stayner,  to  attack  the  royal  galleons,  and 
force  an  entrance  into  the  harbour ;  Blake  reserving  to  himself  the  task  of 
silencing  the  castles  and  batteries  on  land.  Stayner's  old  frigate,  the 
*  Speaker,'  now  bearing  his  pennon  as  Vice- Admiral,  rode  in  the  van  of  this 
attacking  squadron  right  at  the  entrance,  unchecked  by  the  tremendous 
broadsides  of  the  galleons,  and  regardless  of  the  teniflc  fire  from  the 
castle  and  batteries.  In  a  short  space  of  time,  almost  incredibly  short,  he 
had  passed  the  outer  defences,  and  established  himself  near  the  royal 
galleons,  in  the  centre  of  a  huge  semi-circle  pf  shot.  Blake  instantly  fol- 
lowed with  the  remainder  of  his  fleet,  and  covering  Stayner's  flank  with 
his  frigates,  so  as  to  leave  him  free  to  fight  the  great  ships  without  inter- 
ruption from  the  batteries  on  shore,  he  commenced  a  furious  cannonade 
on  the  whole  line  of  defences,  and  especially  against  the  castle.  The 
Spaniards  fought  throughout  with  desperate  valour ;  and  for  some  time 
the  old  Peak  of  Teneriffe  witnessed  a  scene  which  almost  might  be  com- 
pared with  one  of  its  own  stupendous  outbursts.    The  Spanish  mas- 
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keteers  kept  up  a  most  destructive  fire  from  behind  the  covered  way.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  the  highest  courage,  unanimity,  and  conduct  on  the  side  of  the 
defence,  the  cannonade  along  the  earthworks  gradually  slackened.  One 
by  one,  the  batteries  ceased  to  answer.  Before  twelve  o'clock  Blake  was 
able  to  leave  the  completion  of  this  task  to  a  few  well-stationed  frigates, 
while  he  turned  with  the  main  body  to  the  assistance  of  Stayner,  engaged 
for  four  hours  in  an  unequal  contest  with  galleons  of  greatly  superior 
force  in  men  and  guns.  Diagues  made  heroic  efforts  to  recover  his 
failing  ground ;  but  it  was  now  too  late  to  turn  the  tide  of  victory.  By 
two  o'clock  the  battle  was  clearly  won.  Two  of  the  Spanish  ships  had 
gone  down,  and  every  other  vessel  in  the  harbour,  whether  royal  galleon, 
ship-of-war,  or  trader,  was  in  flames.  Miles  and  miles  ronnd  the  scene  of 
action,  the  lurid  and  fatal  lights  could  be  seen  throbbing  and  burning 
against  the  dull  sky.  The  fire  had  done  its  work  swiftly  and  awfully. 
Not  a  sail,  not  a  single  spar  was  left  above  water.  .  The  charred  keeU 
floated  hither  and  thither ;  some  of  them  filled  and  sank.  Others  were 
thrown  upon  the  strand.  Here  and  there  the  stump  of  a  burnt  mast 
projected  firom  the  surface ;  but  not  a  single  ship,  not  a  single  cargo^ 
escaped  destruction.  All  went  down  together  in  this  tenible  calamity.'— 
pp.  345—350. 

Such  was  the  brief  naval  career  of  Robert  Blake.  In  less 
than  eight  years,  he  had  crippled,  and  in  many  cases,  for  the 
time,  annihilated  tlie  maritime  power  of  the  European  nations, 
and  placed  his  own  country  on  the  pinnacle  of  power  and  fieune. 
He  had  done  this,  not  as  a  man  regularly  brought  up  to  the 
sea,  but  as  a  landsman  stepping  at  once,  at  the  age  of  &bjf 
into  naval  command  and  simultaneous  victory.  His  last  and 
greatest  achievement — one  of  the  most  surprising  deeds  in  his- 
tory— was  accomplished  when  he  was  actually  a  dying  man. 
He  planned  the  attack  on  Santa  Cruz  on  his  sick-bed,  and  in 
less  than  five  months,  and  before  he  could  reach  home,  he  was 
a  corpse  on  board  his  victorious  ship.  If  Blake  could  thus^ 
without  previous  experience  at  sea,  paralyze  and  confound  all 
Europe  at  the  head  of  the  English  fleet,  it  surely  is  a  shameful 
libel  on  our  present  fleet  and  commanders  to  suppose  that  they 
are  not  equal  merely  to  the  protection  of  our  own  shores.  It 
will  not  serve  the  purpose  to  talk  of  the  odds  of  steam,  while 
those  odds  are,  or  should  be,  in  our  own  favour,  for  the  whole 
career  of  Blake,  and  especially  the  last  grand  action,  proves 
that  there  are  no  odds,  however  appalling  to  other  nations, 
that  can  daunt  or  defeat  the  British  seamen,  when  the  honour 
and  safety  of  their  country  is  concerned.  The  whole  of  oar 
naval  history  indignantly  flings  back  any  other  conviction. 

But  there  are  other  causes  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr* 
Dixon  for  reviving  at  the  present  day  the  memory  and  the  por- 
traiture of  Blake.  The  great  admiral  was  one  of  the  ndUest 
patterns  of  sincere  piety,  modesty,  patriotism,  and  nnaelfiali- 
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ness,  which  our  history  or  any  other  has  to  show.  He  served 
his  country  through  all  circumstances  with  an  unerring  sagacity, 
and  a  mind  elevated  above  all  party  or  petty  interests.  He 
was  one  of  the  few,  who,  like  Colonel  Hutchinson,  disapproved 
of  the  personal  ambition  of  Cromwell,  but  who  did  not,  like  the 
colonel,  cease  to  act  with  him  so  far  as  he  could  do  it  for  the 
advantage  of  the  commonwealth.  As  he  could  not  approve 
the  Protector's  political  schemes,  he  abandoned  politics,  but 
retained  his  allegiance  to  the  republic,  and  spent  his  unceasing 
energies  to  maintain  and  advance  the  power  and  glory  of  the 
nation.  No  single  man  did  so  much  for  that  power  and  glory 
as  he  did,  for  before  his  naval  career  his  military  one  had  been 
as  splendid — the  defence  of  Lyme  and  Taunton  being  bis 
eternal  witnesses.  But  for  all  that  he  did,  he  never  solicited  a 
single  reward  from  his  country,  while  those  who  fought  under 
him  were  clamorous  for  distinctions  and  wealth.  The  great 
admiral  went  on  his  way  in  dignified  and  unbending  content- 
ment. No  titles,  no  rich  estates  were  sought  for  or  conferred 
on  him,  as  they  have  been  on  the  Marlboroughs,  the  Nelsons, 
the  Wellingtons,  the  Goughs,  and  scores  of  others.  He  re- 
mained to  the  last  plain  Robert  Blake,  the  possessor  of  a 
modest  estate  in  his  native  neighbourhood,  to  which  he  retired 
whenever  his  arduous  duties  permitted,  and,  in  the  company  of 
his  brothers,  passed  his  time  in  long  silent  walks,  and  in  the 
enjoyments  of  the  simple  and  heart-felt  religious  faith  and  sen- 
timent which  so  universally  distinguished  him  at  all  periods. 
The  chief  mark  of  the  recognition  of  his  splendid  services  by 
the  government  consisted  in  a  diamond  ring,  which  he  wore  the 
last  few  weeks  of  his  life  ;  but  the  greatness  of  his  honour  and 
his  estate  consisted  in  that  proud  fame  which  pervaded  the 
whole  civilized  world,  and  surrounded  his  country  like  a  wall 
of  terrible  defence. 

As  if  Robert  Blake  was  to  receive  no  permanent  honours  but 
such  as  emanated  from  his  own  actions,  the  chief  distinction, 
except  his  command  itself,  which  the  commonwealth  conferred 
on  him,  that  of  being  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey,  wa6 
speedily  reversed  by  the  roue  monarch,  Charles  II.,  who  had  this 
renowned  captain — with  Oliver  Cromwell's  excellent  mother, 
and  amiable  daughter.  Lady  Claypole ;  Dorislaus,  one  of  the 
lawyers  employed  on  the  trial  of  Charles  L,  and  afterwards 
murdered,  while  ambassador  in  Holland,  by  the  cavaliers ;  May, 
the  accomplished  historian  of  the  Long  Parliament,  whom  Mr. 
Dixon  has  singularly  overlooked ;  and  Uie  brave-hearted  patriot 
John  Pym ; — dragged  from  their  graves  in  the  Abbey,  and  flung 
into  a  pit  in  St.  Margaret's  church-yard. 

Mr.  Dixon  has  executed  his  task  with  the  tact  and  ability 
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worthy  of  the  biographer  of  Penn  and  Howard.  His  work  is 
written  with  great  vigour,  life,  and  perspicuity.  The  interest  of 
the  narrative  never  flags,  and  without  having  any  portion  of  it 
overloaded  by  disproportioned  detail,  there  is  no  condensation 
at  the  expense  of  the  free  life  of  the  biography.  This  life  of 
Robert  Blake  is  undoubtedly  not  only  excellently  timed,  but 
is  a  really  standard  addition  to  the  memoirs  of  our  great  men. 


Art.  III. — Household  Surgery ;  07\  Hints  on  Emergencies,     By  John  F. 

South,  one  of  the  Surgeons  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital.    London :  Cox. 
2.  Plain  Rules  for  Cottage  Walls,  to  be  observed  in  Cases  of  lUness  or 

Accident,     Compiled  by  Robert  Druitt,  F.R.C.S.     Published  by  the 

Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Christian  Knowledge. 
8.  Good   Health :    the  Fossibility,  Duty,  and  Means  of  Obtaining  and 

Keeping  it.     Monthly  Series  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 

A  FEW  years  ago  a  notice  in  a  literary  periodical  of  a  surgical 
work  would  have  been  thought  as  unsuitable  as  a  *  Popular 
Surgery'  would  have  been  unsaleable.  When  books  of  this 
liiud,  however,  are  bought  and  read  by  the  *  general  reader,* 
there  need  be  no  apology  for  reviewing  them.  The  great  sani- 
tary movement,  which  has  been  for  some  years  struggling 
actively  onward  in  reference  to  communities,  is  finding  its  way 
to  individuals,  and  is  diffusing  itself,  in  tlie  form  of  such  publica- 
tions  as  are  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  The  arguments, 
which  are  found  to  be  unanswerable  on  the  national  scale,  and 
in  reference  to  the  health  of  towns,  are  seen,  even  by  those  little 
accustomed  to  such  topics,  to  suggest  and  apply  themselres  to 
the  health  of  individuals.  If  the  access  of  light  and  the  circn- 
lation  of  pure  air  are  so  necessary  for  the  thoroughfare  or  the 
alley,  the  inhabitant  of  it  begins  to  think  it  is  also  necessary 
for  his  own  attic  or  cellar,  and  personal  *  flushing*  with  fresh 
water  is  already  thought  by  some  to  be  as  useful  for  the  pores 
of  the  skin  as  the  drains  of  the  city.  The  two  questions  of 
personal  and  national  health  go  hand-in-hand,  or  rather  they 
ought  to  do  so,  and  would,  but  that  the  personal  is  so  moch 
more  difficult  to  move  than  the  national  question.  Thej  are, 
nevertheless,  inseparably  connected,  and  though  reloctantly 
and  slowly,  the  cause  of  individual  health  must  advance  wim 
that  of  the  public.  The  advantages  which  flow  to  every  class 
from  well-constructed  dwellings,  cheap  food,  and  abaiiduice  of 
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light,  pure  air,  and  water  out  of  doors,  will  be  accompanied  by 
the  advantages  resulting  from  the  habits  of  personal  cleanliness 
and  sobriety,  well-constructed  fire-places,  and  windows  to  let 
down  from  the  top,  in  each  dwelling ;  and  as  it  is  discovered, 
that  by  these  simple  and  rational  means  the  public,  as  well  as 
individual  health  is  greatly  improved,  it  may  be  expected  that 
more  rational  notions  on  the  subject  of  health  and  disease  will 
become  generally  diffused ;  that  many  hundreds  of  tons  of 
drugs  at  present  consumed  will  cease  to  be  swallowed ;  that 
the  race  of  uneducated  quacks  (with  and  without  diplomas) 
will  gradually  die  out ;  that  the  standard  of  the  medical  pro- 
fession will  be  elevated ;  and  that  the  prevention,  as  much  as 
the  cure  of  maladies,  will  become  the  function  of  the  physician. 
These  are  no  Utopian  dreams,  but  convictions  which  the  best 
informed  medical  men  and  others  who  have  devoted  their  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  of  national  health  have  held  for  a  long  time ; 
and  among  educated  persons,  these  opinions,  during  the  last 
two  or  three  years,  have  become  widely  extended. 

The  public  question  may  be  said  to  be  solved, — flight,  air, 
water,  public  cleanliness,  cheap  food  and  clothing,  so  far  as 
these  are  capable  of  being  influenced  by  the  legislature,  have 
been  demanded  in  a  voice  irresistible  by  any  government,  and 
have  therefore  been  obtained  ;  the  application  of  the  principle 
established  for  the  towns  and  villages  of  this  nation — the  corol- 
laries of  the  problem — are  only  a  work  of  detail  and  patience. 
But  the  question  of  individual  health  contains  some  knotty 
points  scarcely  yet  solved  ;  or,  if  clear  to  the  few,  requiring 
much  popular  illustration  to  make  them  evident  to  the  many. 

The  questions  of  national  and  individual  health  go,  we  have 
said,  hand  in  hand;  but  it  must  be  recollected,  that  it  is  only  a 
certain  way  they  advance  in  this  *  loving  company.*  Only  while 
externals  are  dealt  in  is  this  the  case.  The  drainage  of  the 
streets  may  be  made  to  extend  to  underground  apartments ;  the 
water  of  the  public  fountains  may  be  made  to  circulate  through 
every  house ;  the  air  caused  by  opening  out  courts  and  alleys, 
and  placing  open  squares  at  appropriate  distances,  to  penetrate 
every  thoroughfare,  may  be  made  by  open  sashes  to  enter  every 
apartment — perhaps  even,  by  Amott's  ventilating  valve,  or 
other  apparatus,  be  made  to  pass  through  every  bed-room — but 
who  is  to  enter  the  Englishman's  castle,  and  strip  away  from 
his  bed  the  heavy  curtains  by  which  he  seals  himself  up,  as  if 
desirous  of  having  his  own  private  hole  of  Calcutta  to  himself? 
who  is  to  open  the  ventilating  valve,  or  let  down  the  sash  ? 
Here  we  enter  on  the  debateable  land  between  the  public  and 
personal  health — that  of  towns  and  the  individual.  It  was  pro- 
posed during  the  time  of  the  cholera — very  judiciously — that 
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eyery  householder  in  London  should  wnultaneonsly  flush  out 
his  drain  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  and  it  was  yerjr  fiurlj 
estimated  that  the  aggregate  volume  of  water  would  efibotuaUj 
cleanse  the  city  sewers. 

The  idea  was  abandoned,  or  only  adopted  by  isolated  enliui- 
siasts  in  separate  streets — the  opposition  of  the  water  oompa- 
nies  and  the  indolence  of  human  nature  alike  being  adyerse  to 
its  execution.  But  if  no  one  ever  thought  of  enforcing,  by  act 
of  parliament)  this  simultaneous  lifting  of  traps  and  uniTersol 
scouring  of  the  London  sewers  at  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
how  impracticable  would  it  be,  by  any  public  authority,  to  com- 
pel all  persons  to  circulate  fresh  air  in  all  their  apartments  ! 

It  is  just  the  difference  between  passing  an  act  of  parliament 
and  forming  a  rule  of  life ;  between  preaching  and  practising 
virtue.  You  may  compel  the  rate-payer,  by  such  a  daose  dt 
such  an  act,  to  make  his  drains  of  a  given  width ;  but  before 
you  can  induce  him  to  ventilate  his  room  you  must  conTinoe 
his  reason.  Then,  if  we  advance  a  step  further,  we  find  the 
difficulties  increased  a  thousand- fold.  If  you  cannot,  by  poblic 
act,  compel  him  to  flush  his  drains,  how  to  flush  his  person  ? 
How,  if  you  cannot  prevent  his  swallowing,  by  preference,  foul 
air,  are  you  to  arrest  his  consumption  of  narcotized  brandy, 
wine,  and  beer,  instead  of  pure  water?  How  are  you  to 
induce  him,  rather  to  support  a  bathing  establishment  than  a 
brewer's  diiiggist — to  know  cow's  milk  from  calf-brains,  chalk, 
and  water ;  to  prefer  plain  light  wheaten  bread  to  alum  dongh, 
or  wholesome  rice-pudding  to  rancid  pastry  and  barytic  confec- 
tionary for  his  children  ?  No  act  of  parliament  nor  any  police 
regulations  whatever  can  effect  this ;  the  man  must  be  educated 
to  do  it  for  himself. 

For  the  purpose  in  question,  many  excellent  books  suitable 
for  unprofessional  readers,  and  well  worthy  of  the  carefbl 
perusal  by  medical  men  which  they  have  obtained,  have  been 
published  of  late  years,  chief  among  which  are  Dr.  Andrew 
Combe's  and  Dr.  Southwood  Smith's  works.  Dr.  BuU*s  *  Mater- 
nal Management  of  Children  in  Health  and  Disease,'  Dr.  A.  T. 
Thomson's  '  Diet,  &c.,  for  the  Sick  Room,'  Erasmus  Wilson  on 
^Healthy  Skin,'  the  little  publications  we  are  now  about  to 
notice,  and  some  others.  We  shall  commence  with  the  briefest 
and,  for  immediate  general  practical  use,  the  best  of  the  threes 
the  '  IMain  Rules  for  Cottage  Walls.'  They  are  published  in  a 
broad  sheet,  about  twenty  inches  square,  at  the  price  of  fifteen 
pence  a  dozen,  and,  pasted  on  a  piece  of  paper,  maybe  hung  upon 
cottage  walls,  as  we  have,  though  far  too  seldom,  seen  them.  If 
one  or  two  of  the  more  intelligent  of  the  peasantry,  the  derk^ 
or  perhaps  the  doctor  or  clergyman,  would  be  at  the  trouble  to 
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draw  attention  to  these  plain  rules  at  suitable  opportunities,  ai^ 
for  example,  at  funerals,  christenings,  or  other  suitable  social 
gatherings,  a  very  great  amount  of  good  would  soon  be  done; 
for  by  such  means  alone,  persevered  in  for  some  time;,  will  the, 
peasantry — who  suffer  the  most  from  the  loss  of  health,  from 
not  being  able  to  discern  between  a  serious  and  a  trifling  malady^ 
and  from  the  expensive  roguery  of  iiTegular  practitioners  in 
medicine — ^be  enabled  to  escape  from  any  portion  of  these  evils. 
We  say  the  peasantry  in  especial,  for  although  the  ^  Rules* 
would  be  useful  in  every  working  man's  cottage,  whetlier  in  the 
town  or  country,  yet  they  will  be  found  especially  valuable  in 
the  latter.  The  mechanic  in  a  town  is  near  abundance  of 
miedical  advice,  and  if  fairly  reduced,  he  has  the  dispensary  or 
the  hospital  at  hand ;  in  the  country,  medical  aid  is  often  dis- 
tant, and  a  single  visit  will  absorb  the  earnings  of  a  weel^ 
there  is  no  dispensary,  and  the  infirmary  may  be  distant  twenty 
or  thirty  miles.  In  thinly  populated  districts,  few  well-educated 
or  experienced  medical  men  cai'e  to  settle,  for  a  life  of  severe 
labour  and  exposure  is  rewarded  with  but  a  scanty  income-; 
and  though  no  class  of  men  in  the  kingdom  make  greater  per- 
sonal sacrifices  than  the  country  medical  practitioners  for  the 
poor  (who  belong  quite  as  much  to  each  individual  member  of 
the  community  as  to  the  surgeon),  yet  he  is  seldom  treated  as  an 
equal  by  the  gentry  among  whom  he  labours.  For  these  rea- 
sons, men  of  education  and  experience  are  not  always  to  be  had 
by  the  sick  peasantry ;  and  he  is  very  often  obliged  to  be  con- 
tent with  the  help  of  some  quack,  who,  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
clergy  and  educated  persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  refrain 
from  denouncing  such  impostors,  is  permitted  to  wring  a  dis- 
honest livelihood  from  the  hard  hands  of  the  unhappy  rustics. 

In  such  circumstances — and  they  may  be  found  in  many  dis- 
tricts— these  *  Plain  Rules '  would  be  of  great  use ;  and  by  their 
aid,  the  country  curate,  or  wise  woman  of  the  village  or  dale, 
might  very  well  treat  many  common  maladies  at  present  neg- 
lected altogether. 

We  are  far  from  advocating  the  idea  of  every  man  being  his 
own  doctor,  fully  believing  the  truth  of  the  adage,  that  *  he  who, 
in  any  serious  case,  is  his  own  physician,  has  a  fool  for  his 
patient ;'  but  there  certainly  does  exist  among  all  classes — and, 
perhaps,  as  much  among  the  rich  as  the  poor — a  great  amount 
of  ignorance  on  the  subject  of  health,  which  might  very  easily 
be  removed  ;  and  there  are  certain  principles  and  rules  of  prac- 
tice which  might  very  easily  be  acquired  by  every  one,  the  know- 
ledge of  which  would  prevent,  in  innumerable  instances,  simple 
injuries  and  diseases  from  resulting  in  serious  or  mortal  mida- 
dies.     We  do  not,  indeed,  think  that  much  useful  medical 
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knowledge  of  organic  disease  can  be  acquired  by  any  one  who 
will  not  submit  to  the  preliminary  training  in  anatomy,  physi- 
ology, and  the  materia  medica  which  is  found  to  be  necessary 
for  medical  students.  To  the  Lady  Bountiful  or  the  country 
squire,  who,  armed  with  Buchan  or  Graham^s  '  Domestic  Medi- 
cine,' attacks  a  dropsy  or  an  inflamation,  we  can  only  apply 
the  words  of  Dr.  South  wood  Smith  in  the  Preface  to  his  *  Phi- 
losophy of  Health :' — '  Knowledge  which  men  acquire  only  after 
years  of  study,  habits  which  are  generated  in  men  only  as  the 
result  of  long-continued  discipline,  are  expected  to  come  to  you 
spontaneously,  to  be  bom  with  you,  to  require  on  your  part  no 
culture,  and  to  need  no  sustaining  influence/  We  would  have 
it  made  a  part  of  the  clergyman's  education  that  he  should  have 
some  rational  and  correct  notions  on  the  structure  and  functions 
of  the  bodies  of  his  parishioners,  without  which,  in  very  many 
instances,  he  will  make  sad  mistakes  in  dealing  with  their  souls. 

But,  taking  matters  as  they  are  at  present,  we  repeat  that  a 
great  amount  of  suffering  and  mortality  might  be  prevented  by 
the  general  diffusion  of  a  few  easily-acquired  hygienic  principles 
and  curative  methods ;  and  we  believe  the  whole  of  these,  likely 
to  be  apprehended  or  applied  by  a  non-medical  person,  are  con- 
tained in  the  *  Plain  Rules  for  Cottage  Walls.*  Let  us,  there- 
fore, recommend  every  one  interested  in  the  health  of  his  poorer 
neighbours  to  present  them  with  a  copy  of  these  *  Rules.*  They 
may  be  had  from  the  agents  of  the  Society  for  diffusing  Christian 
Knowledge. 

There  are,  however,  one  or  two  suggestions  contained  in  these 
*  Plain  Rules'  which  might,  perhaps,  with  advantage,  be  re-con- 
sidered. For  example,  the  recommendation  of  a  *  hot  poultice 
to  the  throat'  in  croup  is  not,  perhaps,  a  very  good  practice; 
and  poor  parents,  content  with  tliis  questionable  application, 
may  easily  lose  the  few  hours  in  which  it  is  possible  to  save  the 
little  patient's  life. 

The  recommendation  to  use  certain  washes  for  *  weak  eyes,* 
may  also  frequently  lead  to  the  neglect  of  active  measures  when 
those  alone  can  save  the  eye-sight.  It  is  deplorable  to  think 
how  many  thousands  of  persons  are  going  about  blind  in  this 
country  whose  sight  might  have  been  preserved  by  timely  ap- 
plication to  any  surgeon  who  has  made  the  diseases  of  the  eye 
his  study ;  and  there  are  tens  of  thousands  who  suffer  from 
defective  vision  from  the  same  cause.  In  no  class  of  diseases  is 
timely  application  to  a  good  surgeon  more  necessary  than  in 
those  of  the  eye ;  and  among  the  poorer  orders  few  are  more 
commonly  neglected  until  permanent  injur}'  is  established.  Any 
directions,  therefore,  given  for  treatment  of  comjilaints  in  the 
eyes  to  uneducated  persons,  ought  to  be  carefuUy  guarded  by 
the  necessary  warnings. 
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In  the  paragraph  on  'bad  legs  in  old  people,'  poiiliiccs  and 
ointments  of  various  kinds  are  recommended,  while  the  much 
more  cleanly  and  comfortable  '  water- dressing,'  including  therein 
the  usual  solutions  applied  in  such  cases,  is  not  mentioned.  The 
amount  of  miser)- suffered  among  poor  old  people  from  '  bad 
legs,'  which  are  capable  of  being  cured  or  relieved,  is  very  great; 
and  the  chief  cause  of  it  is,  that  the  cases  are  troubksome  to 
treat,  requiring  the  careful  application  of  bandages,  an  art  in 
Tvhich  few  patients,  and  not  a  very  great  number  of  surgeons, 
are  skilled.  The  reason  that  there  are  so  many  '  shocking  bad 
legs'  cured  by  advertiseiueiit,  or  said  to  be  cured,  is  that  they 
are  neglected  by  surgeons  who,  indeed,  cannot  be  expected  to 
spend  the  time  required  in  the  drudgery  of  rolling  up  and  ap- 
plying bandages  daily  for  weeks  in  succession ;  yet  without 
*  position,'  bandaging,  and  care  of  the  food,  tliese  '  shocking  bad 
legs'  cannot,  while  by  such  means  almost  the  whole  of  thein 
may,  be  cured.  A  neat-handed  woman  can  be  taught,  in  a  few 
lessons,  the  skilful  management  of  bandages ;  and  it  would  he 
well  worth  the  while  of  any  good-natured  surgeon  to  teach  one 
or  two  such  persons,  so  that  their  services  might  be  secured 
at  little  cost,  by  every  one  requiring  them  in  the  district, 

■\'ery  many  poor  old  people,  and  not  a  few  of  all  ages,  suffer 
during  their  lives  from  bad  legs,  which  might,  by  the  plan  men- 
tioned, be  cured,  and  families  arc  thrown  destitute,  and 
infirmary  funds  are  burdened  by  cases  of  this  kind,  curable  bj' 
any  neat-handed  persevering  peasant  or  artizan's  wife,  with  an 
occasional  glance  from  the  surgeon. 

The  '  Rules  for  a  Sick  Room,'  in  eight  brief  paragraphs, 
contain  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  known  on  this  most  important 
and  very  generally  neglected  subject.  They  should  be  written 
as  writing  exercises  by  boys  and  girls  at  every  school,  and  so 
committed  to  memory.  Were  that  Uie  case,  the  next  generation 
would  escape  the  fate  of  many  of  the  present,  and  not,  as  now, 
be  slowly  stilled  in  their  beds. 

'  The  '  Household  Surgery'  by  Mr.  South,  one  of  the  surgeons 
to  St.  Tliomas's  Hospital,  is  a  very  good  book,  containing,  as 
was  to  be  expected  from  tlie  author,  sound  surgical  advice  in 
all  cases  of  injury.  Had  it  been  half  the  size,  it  might  have 
contained  all  the  information  capable  of  being  applied  by  any 
non-prorussional  person. 

The  Religious  Tract  Society,  which,  in  the  number  of  its 
'  Monthly  Series,'  intitled  '  Good  Health,'  has  given  the  public 
for  sixpence  the  most  admirable  essay  on  the  subject  we  have 
ever  see.i,  would  do  well  to  present  its  readers  with  a  sixpenny 
volume  on  surgery,  if  possible,  with  a  few  simple  outline  en- 
gravings. 

N.S. — VOL.  IV.  F    F 
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Popular  works  on  surgery  are  not  liable  to  the  saaie  abuses 
as  popular  works  on,  or  rather  systems  of,  physic.  To  see  an 
old  laAyy  whose  previous  knowledge  was  pretty  much  confined 
to  the  ^  Cookery  Book,^  poring  over  a  vast  volame  on  ^Domestio 
Medicine/  and  on  the  strength  of  being  thus,  like  Dr.  Hom- 
booky — 

'  -^—  weel  acqnent  wi'  Buchan, 

And  other  chaps,' 

compounding  a  potion  of  powerful  drugs  for  a  disease  of  the 
heart,  or  inflammations  of  the  bowels,  as  smartly  as  she  would 
cook  up  a  patSy  or  a  panada,  and  dealing  out  hemlock  and 
'murphy'  (morphia),  as  we  have  known  done  with  the  same 
fEicility  as  mace  and  '  almond  flavour,^  this  is  a  spectacle  whioh 
would  be  ludicrous  if  it  were  not  sad,  and  of  every  day  occorrenoe; 
It  may  be  asked  what  remedy  we  have  for  this  state  of 
things,  and  how,  since  medical  men  cannot  give  more  of  their 
time  and  skill  to  the  poor  than  they  do,  we  will  provide  a  better 
set  of  practitioners  than  Ladies  Bountiful  only  learned  in  the 
*  Cookery  Book  ;' — homoeopathic,  dyspeptic,  retired  tradesmen, 
or  good-natured  puseyite  clergymen  ?     A  better  order  of  things 
is  very  easily  devised,  but  would  require  sacrifices  which  the 
public  will  be  slow  to  make.     Until  we  are  willing  to  make 
those  sacrifices,  however,  let  us  not  talk  of  benevolence  or 
Christian  charity  as  names  properly  applicable  to  the  irregolar 
practitioners  of  the  poor.     The  remedy  is,  more  knowledge  on 
the  part  of  the  present  irregular  physicians  of  the  poor,  and 
until  that  knowledge  is  obtained  a  more  liberally  organized 
system  oT  remuneration  by  the  benevolent,  or  society  at  large, 
to  well-informed  medical  men  for  their  attendance  on  the  poor. 
Until  the  present  mediciuers  are  willing  to  acquire  some  real 
knowledge  of  the  diseases  they  treat,  their  goodness  mast  con- 
tinue of  a  very  questionable  nature,  and  grim  Death  might 
speak  of  them  in  the  words  he  applied  to  Dr.  Hornbook : — 

'  Wliare  I  kill'd  anc  a  fair  strae  death, 
By  loss  o'  blood,  or  want  o'  breath. 
This  iiiglit  I'ui  free  to  tak  my  aith 

Tliat  Horabook's  skill 
lias  clod  a  score  i'  their  last  claith 

By  drap  an'  pill.' 

And  until  society  is  willing  to  organize  some  more  efficient 
system  of  medical  aid  to  the  poor  than  at  present  exists  (anoii 
as  that  has  been  improved  during  the  last  half  oentiuy)^SB 
amount  of  preventible  suffering  and  mortality,  firightful  to  oos> 
template,  must  continue  to  ravage  the  poorer  classes*  MofS 
knowledge  is  the  chief  remedy;  more  knowledge  siniM^g  the 
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poorer  olaeses  themselves  of  the  cheap  prcTenthea  of  disease, 
— cleanliness,  ventilation,  well-cooked  and  wholcBome  food; 
BBore  knowledge  among  the  'comfortable'  selfish  classes  to 
induce  them  to  protect  themselres  Srora  disease  and  heavy  latea 
by  lessening  as  much  as  possible  the  disease  and  mortality  of 
their  poorer  brethren ;  much  more  knowledge  among  the  kind- 
hearted  or  officious  who  undertake  to  treat  diseases;  more 
knowledge  among  the  clergy'  of  the  structure  and  functions  of 
the  body,  and  the  early  symptoms  of  serious  malikdies,  and 
more  and  higher  knowledge  among  medical  men  tbroaghout  tho 
eouDtry  to  lead  the  way  to  the  good  time  when  the  simple  rules 
^faich  they  now  spend  half  their  time  in  enforcing  will  become 
universally  known  and  acted  on,  and  when  the  physician,  con- 
Tersant  with  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  of  the 
mind  as  well  as  that  of  the  body,  will  take  wide  and  philosophio 
views  of  health  and  disease,  and  will  consider  it  a  far  nobler 
and  higher  function  of  his  science  to  remove  the  removeabla 
causes  than  to  cure  individual  cases  of  disease.  Besides  all  this 
knowledge,  increased  pontr  should  be  given  to  our  hospitals, 
dispensaries,  and  other  institutions  for  the  indigent  sick  ;  and 
in  all  districts,  but  especially  those  distant  from  infu'maries, 
health-houses  for  the  wnrkiiig  classes  sliould  be  fslablished, 
wherein  all  cases  requiring  the  watchful  care  of  the  surgeon  or 
physician  mny  he  placed,  and  to  which  the  first  cases  of  con- 
tagious or  infectious  maladies  may  be  at  once  removed.  These 
health-houses  should  be  chiefiy  supported  by  the  working 
classes  themselves,  and  no  institutions  would  be  more  worthy 
of,  or  would  be  more  likely  to  receive  any  aid  they  might  need 
from  the  benevolent.  We  can  have  no  doubt  whatever  that 
such  institutions  will  at  no  distant  day  be  common  tbrotighont 
this  country,  perhaps  will  be  made  compulsory  by  act  of 
parliamcut.  We  are  aware  there  are  many  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come before  such  institutions  will  become  popular  with  the 
working  classes,  or  their  establishment  be  insisted  on  by  the 
legislature.  Personal  liberty,  family  affection,  independence  of 
mind,  love  of  home,  many  of  the  best  feelings,  and  the  strongest 
prejudic(;s  of  Englishmen  will  be  arrayed  against  tbem  at  first, 
but  with  the  general  diffusion  of  common  sense  on  the  subject 
of  health,  and  great  care  in  the  regulation  of  the  health-houses 
themselves,  all  objections  will  probably  disappear.  Until  the  pre- 
judices of  the  poorer  classes  melt  away  under  the  experience  of 
the  value  of  such  '  Sanatories'  and  the  knowledge  of  the  kindness 
and  home  feeling  which  should  pervade  them,  a  large  class  of 
maladies  which  would  be  much  better,  more  quickly,  and  more 
economically  treated  in  these  houses  must  remam  to  be  tn^ 
naged  or  neglected,  as  at  present,  in  the  working  nas'a  home  ^ 
F  F  2  : 
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but  with  regard  to  virulently  infectious  diseases,  we  think  some 
speedy  legislative  interference  would,  by  a  little  discussiou, 
become  as  popular  as  it  would  be  salutary.  Or  if  it  cannot  be 
made  evident  to  the  peasant  or  artizan  that  it  is  better  for  his 
own  family  that  a  case  of  small-pox  or  malignant  fever  occurnng 
in  his  house  should  be  removed  at  once  to  the  public  sick  ward, 
while  his  apartment  should  be  well  whitewashed  and  ventilated, 
at  any  rate  there  is  no  reason  why  his  next  door  neighbours 
should  submit  to  the  danger  thus  incurred.  Let  the  nature  and 
amount  of  that  danger  be  made  quite  evident  to  these  neigh* 
hours,  let  the  statistics  of  infectious  diseases  be  brought  well 
home  to  their  minds,  and  they  will  certainly  demand  the  re- 
moval of  the  nuisance.  If  I  may  bring  an  action  against  my 
neighbour  for  pouring  foul  water  into  my  apartment,  why  not 
for  pouring  foul  air  ?  If  he  rolls  a  cannon-ball  above  my  tene- 
ment, or  plays  the  violincello  or  bagpipes  so  as  to  interfere 
with  my  night's  rest,  I  can  take  the  law  of  him;  why  not 
if  he  perseveres  in  diffusing  the  deadly  exhalations  of  typhus 
or  malignant  cholera  ?  And  if  he  is  punishable  for  harbouring 
improper  characters,  or  keeping  pigs  in  his  garret,  why  not  for 
resetting  small  pox  ?  These  are  questions  which  are  approach- 
ing the  legislature  for  solution,  and  sooner  or  later  they  can  only 
receive  one  reply. 

To  return,  however,  from  this  digression  to  Mr.  South's 
*  Popular  Surgery.'  The  author  thinks  it  necessary  to  apolo- 
gize for,  or  rather  to  explain  how  it  is  that  an  infirmary  surgeon 
is  found  writing  a  book  on  popular  surgery.  We  agree  with 
him  that  no  apology  is  needed  for  such  a  deed  ;  and  we  beliere 
that  every  well-informed  physician  and  surgeon  would  be  venr 
glad  if  all  their  patients  were  very  much  better  acquainted 
with  their  sciences  than  is  the  case  at  present  Generally 
speaking,  it  is  the  ignorant  of  all  classes  who  apply  to  quacks, 
or  who  uiidcr-estimate  the  value  of  skill  and  experience  in  the 
healing  art; — it  is  the  ignorant  patients  who  foster  the  ignorant 
practitioners ;  and  the  more  sound  knowledge  is  diffused  among 
patients,  the  higher  will  become  the  standing,  for  the  greater 
will  be  the  skill  required  of  the  medical  profession. 

We  question  very  nmch,  however,  whether  very  enlightened 
views  on  mcdkine  will  ever  be  attained  by  the  public  in  general: 
but  surgery  is  more  circumscribed  in  its  range,  and  more  patent 
to  common  observation;  perhaps  popular  information  in  it  war 
be  soon  difliised  with  success.  When  people  are  suffering 
acutely,  they  are  willing  to  believe  in  the  doctor ;  when  they 
see  an  operation  neatly  and  quickly  performed,  and  ease  ob* 
tainrd,  they  arc  apt  (for  the  time  at  least)  to  estimate  the  aid  at 
its  full  value  ;  but  in  obscure  lingering  disease — of  which  ihey 
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understand  nothing,  they  are  disposed  to  believe  in  any  medical 
superstition  that  is  nearest,  or  most  vociferous. 

Without  understanding  the  function  of  respiration,  for  ex- 
ample, it  is  quite  impossible  to  have  any  knowledge  of  the 
common  diseases  of  the  chest  which  every  one  treats  for  him- 
self; and  as  here  the  old  well-known  remedies  are  applied 
successfully  in  ignorance,  any  knowledge  of  the  lungs  or  of 
respiration  comes  to  be  considered  as  unnecessary  by  the  majo- 
rity of  persons. 

The  modus  operandi  of  breathing  cannot  be  comprehended 
without  diagrams,  and  in  a  very  confused  manner  then ;  but 
where  these  things  have  been  taught  by  familiar  lectures  on  the 
lungs,  heart,  &c.,  of  the  lower  animals,  sounder  and  better 
notions  have  been  found  to  prevail.  More  sensible  domestic 
methods  of  managing  complaints  of  the  chest  have  been  adopted, 
and  a  more  intelligent  judgment  of  the  skill  and  ignorance  of 
the  medical  adviser  has  been  formed.  What  the  few,  so  in- 
structed, are  to  their  medical  attendants  in  the  treatment  of 
complaints  in  the  chest,  almost  every  sensible  and  observant 
person  is  to  the  surgeon  dealing  with  an  accident  or  outward 
disease.  The  skill  of  the  surgeon  is  real,  practical,  compre- 
hensible in  most  cases,  by  moderate  attention — and  a  very 
competent  judgment  of  many  branches  of  surgery,  at  present 
not  understood  by  the  public,  may  be  gained  by  such  a  book  as 
this  of  Mr.  South's.  Not  that  the  public  will  be  taught  ever  to 
bleed  itself,  or  put  on  its  own  bandage  by  this  or  any  other 
book  :  these  are  arts  which  will  be  learnt  better  by  once  seeing 
them  well  done  than  by  all  the  reading  in  the  world ;  but  they 
may  know  when  their  surgeon  does  these  and  other  operations 
well ;  and  they  will  be  able  to  detect  and  dismiss  those  who 
have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  acquire  the  necessary  skill.  Bat 
the  treatment  of  diseases,  such  as  come  under  the  management 
of  the  physician,  requires  much  preliminary  knowledge  that 
can  never  be  taught  by  popular  medical  books.  It  may  be 
truly  said  that  the  elaborate,  popular  ^  domestic  medicines^  of 
the  day,  do  not  convey  a  single  intelligible  idea  to  the  miuority 
of  their  readers  on  any  but  the  simplest  complaints,  and  that 
the  vast  volumes  so  largely  circulatea  are  the  most  signal  proof 
of  the  love  of  quackery,  and  of  the  desire  of  ignorance  to  be- 
lieve itself  knowledge,  displayed  at  this  time  by  the  British 
public.  Many  of  these  books  are  well  written,  containing  a 
great  deal  of  information,  but,  from  the  previous  ignorance  of 
the  readers,  conveying  none  whatever. 

However,  as  the  compilers  and  publishers  of  these  books 
well  know,  humility,  in  its  estimate  of  its  own  capacity,  is  by  no 
means  the  fault  of  the  quacking  portion  of  the  public,  and  the 
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greater  part  of  the  works  on  popular  medicine  are  sold  to  those 
who,  from  sheer  incapacity  and  meddling  folly,  are  the  least 
capable  of  making  any  good  use  of  them. 

It  is  very  extraordinary — while  the  *  Plain  Rnles  for  Cottage 
Walls,'  which  cost  a  fraction  above  a  penny,  and  contain  really 
all  the  information  that  can  be  usefully  employed  by  the  majo- 
rity of  persons,  are  neglected — large  expensive  *  Domestic 
Medicines,'  totally  incomprehensible  by  their  purchasers,  are 
sold  in  thousands !  And,  indeed,  it  is  because  the  doctrine  is 
incomprehensible  that  the  numerous  quacking  public  believe  in 
it.  The  superstitious  folly  of  medical  devotees  is  as  great  now 
as  any  puseyite  could  desire  in  his  own  especial  quackery. 

Every  weak  or  conceited  person,  all  diose  who  desire  (» 
deceive  themselves  or  their  friends  with  the  idea  of  the  posses- 
sion of  knowledge  without  being  willing  to  undergo  the  labour 
of  acquiring  it,  and  who  have  a  turn  for  drug^ng,  purchase  a 
domestic  or  homoeopathic  medicine,  and  are  instantly  endowed 
with  the  necessary  experience. 

It  is  from  this  class  of  persons  that  the  patients  of  adveitiniig 
quack  doctors  are  drawn,  and  which  furnishes  some  of  the  most 
profitable  patients  of  unprincipled  medical  practitioners.  For 
the  mixture  of  conceit  and  ignorance  which  makes  the  quack,  is 
easily  changed  into  the  hypochondriacal  swallower  of  drags. 
Quack  and  dupe,  as  Thomas  Carlyle  says  of  similar  characters 
somewhere,  are  upper  side  and  under  of  the  selfsame  thing — 
convertible  substances;  turn  up  your  quack  into  the  proper 
fostering  element,  and  he  becomes  your  dupe.  In  short,  to 
the  persons  of  whom  we  are  speaking  may  be  applied  the 
mongrel  saying  of  an  old  and  successful  physician  whom  we 
knew — ^  Homo  tmlt  humhuggiy  et  humbvggendum  esf.* 

But  plain  sensible  books  like  that  of  this  infirmary  surgeon, 
by  placing  the  real  knowledge  of  practical  men  before  sensible 
readers,  will  rather  prove  to  them  how  much  good  sense  and 
experience  are  necessary  for  the  right  management  of  even 
common  injuries,  and  will  form  the  best  antidote  to  quackery 
and  unskilfidness  in  surgical  cases. 

We  will  now  notice  a  few  of  the  topios  treated  of  by  Mr. 
South,  keeping  of  course  as  much  as  possible  to  those  whidi 
may  be  most  likely  to  interest  the  ^  general  reader,**  as  die 
omnivorous  book-devourer  of  the  present  day  is  pleasandy 
called. 

Speaking  of  leeches,  he  remarks  that  there  are  few  or  none 
now  in  England,  his  experience  thus  coinciding  with  that  of 
Wordsworth's  ^  Leechgatherer  on  the  lonely  moor/  in  his  fine 
poem  of  ^  Resolution  and  Independence.'    '  I  once/  said  the 
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old  man  to  the  poet,  '  could  find  them  everywhere,  but  now 
they  seem  all  gone' — or  words  to  that  effect. 

There  are  still  some  tarns  in  Cumberland,  however,  and  else- 
.  Tchere,  in  which  the  medicinal  leech  is  to  be  found ;  and  a  veir 
short  time  ago  we  heard  of  them  being  taken  between  Penrith 
and  Carlisle,  and  saw  some  of  extraordinary  strength  and  valuQ, 
which  had  been  procured  from  a  small  lake  between  Wastn-ater 
and  the  Irish  Sea.  One  of  these  was  quite  as  good  as  two  or 
three  of  the  common  leeches  brought  from  Hamburg  and 
elsewhere.  Since  leeobes  are  very  expensive,  and,  as  applioa^ 
tttms  to  children,  especially,  are  veiy  useful,  it  mi^t  be  worth 
while  to  attempt  to  preserve  and  increase  them  in  those  waters 
wherein  they  formerly  existed  in  such  numbers ;  and  as  persons 
in  this  country  have  found  it  worthwhile  to  maiie  poiidii  tor  the 
purpose,  it  would  surely  answer  to  look  after  diem  in  waters 
which  are  snitetl  to  their  habits.  Xhey  have  been  destroyed 
out  of  those  lakes  and  tarns  of  Cumberland,  in  which  they 
formerly  bred,  just  as  the  salmon  and  trout  have  been  de- 
stroyed by  wanton  poaching  at  all  times  of  the  year ;  aud  there 
is  no  reason  that  we  know  of  to  prevent  leeches,  as  well  as 
salmon  and  trout,  being  once  more  occupants  of  these  waten, 
provided  a  little  foresight  and  common  sense  were  applied  to 
preserve  them.  Leeches  have  sometames  cost  faalf-a-crowB 
each,  and  have  generally  been  from  sixpence  to  a  shilling  ft 
piece,  during  the  last  twenty  years — so  that  a  little  care  exer- 
cised in  breeding  them  might,  in  the  lonely  and  otherwise  use- 
less waters  which  they  frequented,  be  well  repaid.  A  year  ot 
two  ago,  a  '  mechanical  leech'  was  advertised,  but  seems  to  have 
failed  in  attracting  attention.  It  is  on  the  principle  of  the  oup> 
ping  glass,  or  exhausting  syringe.  Cupping  itself,  however,  u 
very  little  practised  now-a-days ;  partly  ftom  ihe  severity  of  Um 
method  of  drawing  blood,  and  partly  because  few  surgeons  lik* 
the  trouble  of  it,  or,  indeed,  attain  the  art  of  doing  it  well. 

We  may  remark,  parenthetically,  that,  though  sometimes  T817 
useful,  cupping  is  often  but  a  barbarous  sort  of  surgery,  and 
when  employed,  as  it  sometimes  is,  on  the  back  of  a  yoon^ 
woman's  or  a  young  girl's  neck,  is  a  shameful  practice.  Tb« 
same  objections  as  to  the  trouble  and  wantof  skill,  apply  to  the 
*  mechanical  leech'  and  to  the  cupping  apparatus ;  but  for  tiM 
sake  of  poor  persons,  whose  children  are  often  enough  lost  fc* 
want  of  a  few  leeches,  as  well  as  for  many  other  kinds  of  cases 
among  all  classes  of  persons,  it  would  be  very  desirable  Uiat 
the  use  of  this  mechanical  apparatus  could  be  t&ugfat — among 
other  arts  useful  in  the  sick-room — to  some  neat-handed  none 
in  every  village  and  district     There  is  another  Tcry  efeotoal 
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way  in  which  leeches  might  be  rendered  less  scarce,  and  that  is 
by  physicians  condescending  to  the  indignity  of  bleeding  their 
patients,  or  causing  them  to  be  bled  in  many  cases  in  vrhich 
they  order  great  numbers  of  leeches,  and  by  medical  practi- 
tioners generally  adopting  *  local'  bleeding.  Numbers  of  sur- 
.  geons  never  think  of  bleeding  anywhere  but  in  the  bend  of  the 
arm ;  and  many  are  the  arms  and  lives  which  are  lost  from 
ignorant  persons,  or  surgeons  who  have  a  bad  plunging  method 
of  using  the  lancet,  making  choice  of  this  vein  for  the  purpose 
of  abstracting  blood.  In  many  instances,  veins  in  other  parts 
of  the  body  are  preferable — and,  indeed,  it  should  be  made  a 
punishable  offence  for  uninformed  persons  (blacksmiths, 
butchers,  and  the  other  Sangrados  of  the  poor)  to  bleed  at  the 
bend  of  the  arm.  Blood  can  be  taken  away  from  very  many 
parts  of  the  body  more  rapidly,  economically,  and  easily,  by 
means  of  the  lancet  than  by  leeches ;  and  it  is  quite  surprising 
that  the  art  of  *  local'  bleeding  is  not  more  generally  cUffused 
among  medical  practitioners.  It  ought  to  be  more  thoroughly 
taught  to  young  men  in  the  hospitals,  and  it  would  soon  be 
universal.  In  the  anny,  leeches  are  not  allowed,  and  army 
surgeons  as  well  as  the  civil  medical  attendants  of  tfae  troops 
learn  this  useful  art.  In  remote  country  districts,  in  colonies, 
aboard  emigrant  ships,  and  among  the  poorest  classes  of 
society,  wherever  leeches  cannot  be  procured,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  this  simple  and  easily  applied  art  of  opening  veins 
in  various  parts  of  the  body  would  often  mitigate  the  severity 
of  disease,  and  sometimes  save  lives  which  are  now  lost. 

In  treating  of  blisters  (p.  60),  he  recommends  only  the  old- 
fashioned  filthy  black  blistering  ^  salve' — a  disgusting  applica- 
tion. There  have  been  many  vesicating  preparations  of  a  more 
cleanly  nature  made  public,  but  most  of  them  become  adul- 
terated, or  are  injured  by  the  sale  of  imitations.  There  is 
nothing,  however,  to  prevent  the  cantharidiney  the  blistering 
ingredient  of  the  ^Spanish  flies,'  from  being  applied  in  the  form 
of  an  adhesive  paper,  or  a  cleanly  waxy  tissue ;  and  as  the 
odour  of  the  old  black  blister  is  most  offensive  to  sick  personSi 
it  is  worth  some  little  attention  on  the  part  of  the  patient  and 
the  dispensing  druggist,  as  well  as  of  the  medical  praotitionery 
to  secure  the  cleanly  instead  of  the  filthy  method  of  inflicting 
the  necessary  pain. 

The  tooth-drawing  directions  are  well  given,  garnished  with 
stories  of  broken  jaw-bones  and  grim  engravings  of  gasping 
wretches  under  the  hands  of  the  executioner,  which  make  one^s 
very  flesh  creep.  We  wonder  Mr.  South  did  not  rather,  in  a 
book  of  this  kind,  attempt  to  teach  his  readers  how  to  ease  the 
pain  of,  and  to  preserve  their  carious  teeth  by  proper  stuflEing, 
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than  essay  to  teach  them  by  book-lesson  bow  to  extract  them. 
Thirty  or  forty  years  ago — nay,  ten  years  ago — far  more  teeth 
were  pulled  out  than  now.  Tooth  drawing  and  trepanning  the 
skull  (which  our  unlearned  readers  must  understand  to  be  in. 
many  cases  an  operation  in  which  a  surgeon  who  has  very  few 
brains  in  his  own  head  bores  into  his  patient's  skull  in  search 
of  that  which  he  seldom  finds),  these  two  almost  equally  bar- 
barous operations  have  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
gone  out  of  fashion.  Our  museums  of  anatomy  contain  skulls 
all  honeycombed  over  with  the  trepans  of  the  old  surgeons,  and 
our  toothless  grandsires  can  tell  many  a  grim  story  of  grinders 
wrenched  out  by  main  strength  amid  agony  unutterable. 
Fortunately  these  are  getting  to  be  things  of  the  past,  but  there 
are  still,  especially  in  country  districts,  and  among  the  poor, 
vast  numbers  of  teeth  recklessly  and  savagely  tugged  out  of  the 
head,  which,  by  a  very  trifling  amount  of  knowledge  in  the 
humblest  branch  of  the  dentist's  art,  might  remain  honoured  and 
useful  occupants  of  that  head  for  many  years.  Still,  in  some 
cases,  nothing  will  do  but  extraction ;  therefore  *  be  sure  you 
grip  the  right  tooth,'  says  Mr.  South,  addressing  the  tyro  oper- 
ator. We  have  known  teeth  extracted,  by  both  dentists  and 
surgeons,  very  dexterously  in  every  respect  except  that  this 
slight  error  was  committed  of  taking  a  sound  tooth,  and  leaving 
that  whose — 

'  venomed  stang, 

Shot  the  red  tortur'd  gums  alang.* 

How  much  more  likely  the  mistake  is  to  opcur  in  unaccustomed 
hands  will  be  easily  seen. 

This  little  art  of  stuffing  carious  teeth  is  anotlier  which  should 
be  taught  the  sagefemme^  or  sick  nurse  of  the  village,  of  whom 
we  have  so  often  spoken.  A  little  gum  mastic  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  and  applied  to  the  carious  tooth  by  means  of  a  small 
piece  of  cotton  wool,  first  dipped  in  eau  de  Colognt^  and  then 
saturated  with  the  dissolved  gum,  will  usually  give  ease,  and 
afford  time  to  see  a  dentist,  or  get  some  more  permanent  stuff- 
ing applied.  The  common  amalgam,  or  more  recently  intro- 
duced amalgam  powder,  used  by  dentists,  and  which  every 
country  druggist  ought  to  have,  and  to  sell  cheaply,  and  to  learn 
to  apply  neatly,  may  be  used  for  much  decayed  teeth,  which 
should  always  be  carefully  cleansed  out  with  cotton  dipped  in 
spirit  or  eau  de  Cologne  before  the  amalgam  is  used.  Oth|r 
stuffings  of  tinfoil,  silver-leaf,  and  gold-leaf,  as  well  as  the 
'  enaaiel  cement,'  which  is  kept  such  a  secret,  but  might  surely 
be  easily  made  public,  will  probably  be  left  for  the  dentist ;  but 
we  cannot  see  why  some  of  these  might  not  be  used  for  the 
poor  far  more  generally  than  they  are.     All  surgeons,  nay,  all 
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druggists,  in  coiintiy  places  where  dentists  are  not  to  be  bad, 
ought  to  be  able  to  apply  a  simple  stuffing  to  a  hollow  tooth ; 
and  if  the  simple  rule  not  to  place  any  permanent  stuffing  in  a 
tooth  which  is  painful  or  tender  to  the  touch  be  followed,  no 
harm  can  result  even  from  ill-informed  persons  undertaking  this 
service.  Certainly  it  would  be  better  to  permit  any  one  to  stoff 
a  tooth  than  to  pull  it  out  altogether,  and  as  innumerable  teeth 
are  pulled  out  unnecessarily  by  irregular  practitioners  on  the 
jaws  of  the  public,  we  cannot  be  considered  reckless  or  '  nn- 
professional'  in  recommending  to  the  same  dass  the  less 
dangerous  and  painful  practice.  From  diseases  of  the  teeth 
also,  as  from  some  other  common  maladies  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  a  very  great  amount  of  preventible  sufiering  exists, — 
not  the  less  to  be  deplored  because  it  exists  amongst  those 
whose  lot  is  already  hard  enough — and  not  the  less  real  suflfer- 
ing,  because  arising  from  diseases  too  common  or  too  ^  trifling 
to  engage  the  serious  attention  of  the  medical  man.  It  is  our 
sincere  belief  that  if  from  the  sum  total  of  human  sorrow  were 
abstracted  all  the  pain,  ennui^  and  weariness  of  the  flesh,  that 
well-known  curative  methods  could  easily  remove,  the  remain- 
ing grief  and  suffering  would  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to 
that  which  now  exists,  and  philosophers,  if  as  much  in  the  dark 
as  ever  as  to  the  orit^in  of  oil,  wx)uld,  at  all  events,  find  in  the 
extent  of  it  less  to  perplex  them  in  their  speculations  respecting 
^all  this  unintelligible  world/  But  while  the  removal  of  so 
much  of  this  suffering  seems  so  very  practicable — ^the  remedy 
being  quite  as  visibly  as  the  disease — physical  evil  easily  pre- 
ventible remains  widely  spread  over  society,  as  if  some  oooult 
necessity  lay  over  it,  like  tliat  which  seems  to  attach  to  moral 
evils  of  a  cognate  nature.  No  popular  surgery  seems  to  abolish 
curable  ulcers,  any  more  that  teetotal  societies  abolish  habits  of 
drunkenness,  which  seem  equally  curable^  and  teeth  cootinoe 
to  be  pulled  out  instead  of  stuffed,  as  men  are  hanged  and 
transported  instead  of  being  put  in  the  way  of  earning  aa 
honest  livelihood. 

There  is  some  space  in  Mr.  South's  book  devoted  to  teaehing 
the  application  of  bandages,  an  art  which,  as  we  have  said 
before,  cannot  be  taught  by  book.  ^  It  is  the  little  insignificant 
twist  of  the  dibble  in  making  the  hole  for  plantii^  a  youag 
cabbage  which  is  the  whole  secret,'  says  Cobbett^  *  and  this 
must  be  seen.'  So  of  the  application  of  rollers;  an  ait  easily 
learnt  by  some  people,  very  difficult  to  be  acquired  by  muiyi 
and  by  books  not  to  be  communicated  at  all. 

In  treating  of  varicose  veins,  he  omits  the  mentioo  ct  the 
best  bandage  of  all,  namely,  the  elastic  stocking.  Great  mui- 
bers  of  poor  people,  usually  women,  suffer  from  varioow  maSy 
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get  bad  ulcers  in  consequence,  and  go  about  miserable,  often, 
indeed,  in  great  agony,  for  many  years,  for  want  of  a  cheap, 
good,  elastic  stocking.  If  any  instrument  maker  or  other 
ingenious  person  could  devise  a  stocking  to  cost  a  few  shillings 
as  efficient  as  those  which  during  the  last  few  years  have  been  pro- 
duced for  fifteen  shillings,  he  would  relieve  a  large  amount  of 
distress  amongst  the  class  of  persons  of  whom  we  speak.  Could 
such  a  stocking  be  produced  for  four  or  five  shillings,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  them  would  be  bought  up  immediately ;  nor  could 
benevolent  persons  spend  a  crown  more  economically  than  in 
procuring  a  bandage  of  the  kind  for  one  of  their  poor  neigh* 
bours.  Meantime,  a  little  teaching  from  the  neat-handed  nurse, 
whom  we  hope  by  and  by  to  find  in  every  township,  vn>uld 
enable  the  sufferer  to  apply  a  bandage  well.  Might  not  some 
rich  person  propose  a  premium  for  a  cheap  elastic  stocking  i 
And  in  this  day  of  prize  essays  might  not  a  reward  be 
offered  for  the  best  suggestions  for  improving  the  bodily 
health  of  the  poorer  classes,  and  for  the  best  plan  of  en- 
abling them  to  provide  for  themselves  good  medical  advice, 
and  the  appliances  required  for  sustaining  health,  or  relieving 
sickness  ?  The  subject  would  embrace  baths,  cookery,  cloth- 
ing, workshops,  &c.,  for  the  healthy,  and  hospitals  and  health- 
houses,  sick-clubs,  diet  for  the  sick,  temporary  use  of  comforts 
and  conveniences  during  sickness,  and  many  other  matters 
required  or  desirable  during  a  period  of  ill  health.  It  would 
embrace  the  subject  of  drinks  as  well  as  of  foods,  and  would, 
among  other  things,  bring  out  the  fact  »that  the  malt  tax  and 
the  excise,  under  the  pretence  of  taxing  luxury  and  excess, 
were  in  reality  decimating  the  working  classes,  and  gorging  the 
hospitals,  by  poisoning  the  liquors  they  consume.  Were  good 
malt  and  hop  as  free  from  taxation  as  com  is  now,  the  working 
men  of  England  would  drink  a  beverage  as  much  more  whole- 
some than  the  poison  they  at  present  procure  from  many  of  the 
beer-shops  as  their  bread,  now  that  it  is  free,  is  more  wholesome 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Nay,  if  the  distillation  of  spirits 
was  as  free  here  as  it  is  in  Norway,  there  is  a  possibility  that 
our  peasantry  might  be  as  temperate  as  those  of  that  country. 
However  that  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  vast  quantities  of  nar- 
cotic poisons  are  consumed  in  the  porter,  beer,  and  spirits  sold 
under  the  present  system ;  and  to  throw  the  still  and  mash-tub 
freely  open  to  the  public,  on  the  one  hand,  or,  on  the  other,  to 
punish  the  consumption  of  intoxicating  drinks  by  the  gallows, 
would  scarcely  be  more  disastrous  or  more  unjust  a  legislation 
than  the  present. 

However  desirable  the  abolition  of  tiie  malt  tax  may  be  in  an 
agricultural,  it  is  infinitely  more  desirable  in  a  sanitary  point  of 
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view.  Englishmen  toiU  have  beer.  Since  before  the  Conquest 
the  decoction  of  John  Barleycorn  has  been  the  favourite  beve- 
rage  of  the  working  man  of  this  country ;  and  if  it  could  but  be 
given  hira  in  the  shape  of  pure  malt  and  hops,  and  taken  in 
moderation,  we  believe  there  is  no  form  of  refreshment  better 
adapted  to  the  toiling  millions  of  these  realms.  But  the  horrible 
wholesale  poisoning  which  is  going  on  in  the  beer-sbops  of 
Kngland  at  this  moment  is  a  disgrace  to  a  humane  people,  and 
would  be  a  stain  upon  the  government  of  even  a  barbarous 
nation.  The  best  way  to  ensure  the  people  good  beer  would 
be  to  follow  the  method  which  has  been  found  so  efiectual  in 
the  article  of  bread, — untax  the  raw  material,  and  let  every  one 
be  at  liberty  to  brew  as  he  pleases. 

It  is  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  narcotism  which  the  working 
man  undergoes  at  present  in  frequenting  the  low  public-house;  a 
baleful  process  which  produces  a  craving  for  its  repetition,  and 
disqualifies  rather  than  fits  him  for  healthy  exertion.  With  all 
respect  for  the  temperate  apostles  of  teetotalism,  we  think  the 
best  cure  for  this  state  of  things  is,  not  to  abolish  refreshing  and 
moderately  stimulating  beverages  altogether,  but  to  enable  the 
working  man  to  possess  them  in  a  pure  and  wholesome  form. 
*  Take  a  little  wine  for  thine  often  infirmities^  may,  in  a  country 
where  barley  takes  the  place  of  the  grape,  be  fairly  paraphrased 
— *  Take  a  little  good  ale  for  thy  refreshment  after  toil.' 

But  we  must  hasten  to  make  a  few  more  remarks  on  certain 
passages  of  Mr.  South^s  book,  and  conclude. 

^  How  to  stop  sudden  bleeding*  (p.  138),  is  an  important 
chapter,  and  ought  to  be  very  carefully  read  by  every  one  who 
thiuks  of  taking  up  such  a  book  at  all.  A  good  many  lives  are 
lost  by  sudden  bleedings,  even  in  the  populous  parts  of  this 
country,  and  in  remote  districts,  in  colonies,  and  on  ship-board, 
many  valuable  lives  must  be  sacrificed  for  want  of  the  knowledge 
conveyed  in  the  few  pages  under  notice.  The  treatment  of 
'  scalds  and  burns,'  accidents  for  which  much  quackery  and 
unnecessary  injury  are  inflicted  on  poor  people,  is  very  clearly 
and  well  described.  This  chapter  also,  treating  of  emergencies 
which  every  one  may  some  time  or  other  witness,  should  be 
carefully  perused. 

How  to  carry  a  patient  home  who  has  suffered  a  broken  limb 
or  been  otherwise  disabled  by  accident,  is  another  of  the  pieces 
in  information  which  all  heads  of  houses  should  know.  A  gate, 
a  door,  or  hurdle,  or  two  poles  with  a  blanket  fastened  by  the 
corners  to  them,  and  four  men,  to  keep  step  as  they  travel  with 
the  patient  *  shoulder  height,' — this  is  the  way  to  carry  a  patient 
home.  Bring  the  broken  limb  to  the  sound  one,  and  bind  them 
together  with  handkerchiefs ;  this  will  save  the  sufferer  much 
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pain,  and  is  all  that  is  necessary  to  be  done  till  the  surgeon 
arrives. 

We  observe  that  Mr.  South  recommends  that  broken  limbs 
should  not  be  bound  up  for  three  or  four  days.     The  great 
surgeon,  Liston,  used  emphatically  to  teach  the  contrary ; — the 
doctrine  is  against  all  sorts  of  immoveable  apparatus'  for 
treating  fractures ;  and  as  we  believe  that  by  far  the  best  plan 
is,  if  the  surgeon  arrives  in  time,  to  have  the  limb  adjusted  and 
bandaged  before  what  surgeon's  call  ^  infiltration'  takes  place — 
we  take  leave  to  disapprove  of  Mr.  South's  surgery  in  this  important 
particular.     His  plan  of  treating  a  broken  thigh  bone  without 
splints  is  very  good ;  the  tendency  of  surgeons  is  towards  doing 
without    splints   and  treating  fractures    by    *  position.'      For 
broken  collar  bone,  the  boarding-school  girl's  *  figure  of  eight' 
bandage    for  bracing   back    the   shoulders   is   simple,   easily 
applied,  and  quite  as  efficacious  as  the  plan  given  in  the  book. 
In  '  broken  knee-cap'  he  recommends  again,  ^no  bandaging  of 
the  thigh  for  a  week,'  and  recommends  the  patient  to  be  tied 
neck  and  heels.     This  deferring  the  application  of  the  bandage 
is,  in  our  opinion,  a  very  erroneous  practice.     The  sooner  the 
contractility  of  the  muscles  of  the  thigh  is  kept  down  by  judici- 
ous bandaging,  the  more  nearly  will  the  fractured  pieces  of  the 
knee-cap  be  found  to  approximate,  and  the  more  serviceable 
will  the  limb  be  eventually.     And  with  regard  to  the  recom- 
mendation to  bind  the  patient  together  neck  and  heels,  all  that 
is  wanted  will  be  quite  as  well  effected  by  elevating  the  limb 
well  on  an  inclined  plane,  and  so  relaxing  all  the  muscles 
which  require  it.     We  have  seen  the  rare  accident  of  fracture  of 
the  ligament  of  the  patella,  as  well  as  many  cases  of  broken 
knee-cap,  successfully  treated  by  the  plan  of  which  we  speak. 
Mr.  South  says  truly  that  the  vulgar  reports  of  persons  having 
had  their  neck  put  out  are  merely  vulgar  errors.     One  generally 
hears  of  such  stories,  accompanied  with  praises  of  some  very 
clever  Nimrod  in  the  hunting  field,  or  rustic,  or  bonesetter,  who 
'put  his  knees  upon  the  patient's  shoulder,  pulled  the  head 
with  all  his  might  and  gave  it  a  twist,  when  it  went  in  with  a 
sudden  snap,'  perhaps  a  report  like  a  pistol,  as  indeed  these 
bonesetting  stories  are  very  like  an  *  Ancient  Pistol's'  reports.  If 
a  man's  neck  is  broken  or  dislocated,  he  either  dies  upon  the 
spot  or  is  palsied  from  the  point  of  injury  downwards,  and  dies 
in  a  few  days  or  hours.     We  remember  watching  over  a  poor 
fellow,  a  robust  young  husband  and  father,  who  by  a  sudden 
fall  on  the  steps  of  a  ladder  from  a  housetop,  suffered  this 
frightful  dislocation.     From  the  neck  downwards,  except  for  a 
short  distance  along  the  shoulders  and  upper  part  of  the  breast, 
he  was  totally  insensible  to  pain,  unconscious  of  the  existence 
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of  the  lower  part  of  his  body  aJtogether,  except  ivhen  he 
looked  at  it,  yet  retaining  his  intellect,  good  sense,  and 
good  nature,  for  many  days.  It  was  a  very  curious  and  a 
very  touching  spectacle  to  see  this  fine  young  man  caressing 
with  his  eyes  the  wife  and  children  whose  embraces  were  no 
longer  accompanied  by  any  sensation^  but  which,  through  a 
process  of  thought,  were  evidently  giving  him  delight.  How  en- 
tirely the  head  was  the  seat  of  intellect  and  the  citadel  of  the  soul 
appeared  very  strikingly  in  this  interesting  case ;  the  outworks  of 
being,  sensation  and  motion  were  nearly  quite  demolished,  but  the 
will,  the  memory  and  the  imagination  were  for  a  time  in  fiill  vigour, 
and  to  hear  the  words  of  firmness,  hope,  and  consolation  issue- 
iug  from  a  head  thus  divided  from  a  living  body  filled  the  mind 
with  wonderment  and  awe.  The  fabulous  head  of  Friar  Bacon, 
and  the  prince  of  '  The  Arabian  Nights,'  half  marble,  half 
man,  were  scarcely  more  miraculous  than  the  thinking,  loving, 
motionless  object  before  us,  and  one  could  not  but  gather,  from 
thus  seeing  all  the  aspirations  and  feelings  of  the  soul  still 
active  in  this  shattered  frame,  an  argument  for  its  existence 
after  the  dissolution  of  the  body,  and,  indeed,  totally  inde- 
pendent of  all  forms  of  physical  being. 

Mr.  South's  chapter  on  Ruptures  is  very  intelligtUe,  and 
ought  to  be  familiar  to  all  country  clergymen  and  other  persons 
who  have  a  turn  for  looking  after  the  health  and  well-being  of 
their  poor  neighbours.  Much  suffering  of  a  preventible  nature 
exists,  and  many  lives  are  sacrificed  for  want  of  a  little  know- 
ledge on  this  sulMect.  No  benevolent  person  should  allow  a 
poor  neighbour  afflicted  with  rupture  to  be  without  a  truss ;  and 
all  medical  officers  of  unions,  instead  of  being  afraid,  as  they 
often  are  now,  of  being  accused  by  guardians  of  incurring  un- 
necessary expense  in  procuring  such  instruments,  ought  to  be 
especially  enjoined  by  the  commissioners  to  seek  out  and  pro- 
vide with  trusses  every  poor  person  of  both  sexes  afflicted  with 
hernia.  It  is  certain  that  the  mere  expence  of  the  operatimis 
required  in  consequence  of  neglect  of  this  precaution  (not  to 
mention  better  motives)  would  provide  all  the  instruments  re- 
quired. And  there  is  something  altogether  unchristian  and 
horrible  in  the  idea  of  poor  old  men  and  women  (and  many  of 
them  there  are)  being  permitted  to  go  about  in  continusl 
danger  of  a  painful  operation  and  death  for  want  of  having  the  ** 
simple  and  inexpensive  instruments  spoken  of  provided  for 
them  by  their  '  guardians.' 

On  the  whole,  we  cordially  recommend  Mr.  South's  *  Scurgefj' 
(a  new  edition  of  which  has  appeared),  to  the  serious  eon- 
sideration  of  our  readers. 
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9.  The  CoHteit  mth  Rome  .•  a  Charge  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Areideaamry  ^ 

Lewes.  Delivered  nt  the  Ordinary  Visitation  in  1S6I.  With  Notes, 
especially  in  Answer  to  Dr.  Newman's  Becent  Lectures.  By  Julius 
Charles  Ilaie,  MA.  London :  Porkers.  Camhridgc  :  MacMillan, 
1852. 

TuE  works  which  we  have  placed  first  at  the  head  of  this  article 
are  those  which  Br.  Newman  now  acknowledges.  His  earlier 
publications — od  '  The  Prophetic  Office,'  oa  *  Justification/  and 
in  the  '  Tracts  for  the  Times,'  '  Lectures  on  Romanism' — were 
only  preparations,  unconscious  perhaps,  for  the  position  which 
he  now  occupies  as  a  priest  of  the  oratory  of  St.  Philip  Neri. 
From  tlio  first,  it  was  manifest  to  spectators,  whether  Pro- 
testant or  Roman  Catholic,  that  ilir  niuvfuiout  of  1S33  was 
entirely  in  the  direction  of  Rome,  notwithstanding  tlio  declara- 
tions of  Mr.  Newmun  and  his  coadjutors  that  theirs  was  the 
only  impregnable  position  against  Romanism.  Now  that  the 
'  imjiregnable '  position  is  given  up  by  its  moat  redoubtable  de- 
fender, he  turns  round  on  his  former  followers,  and,  in  a  course 
of  arguments  remarkable  for  their  continuity  and  their  force, 
calls  on  them  to  take  the  final  step  which  he  has  himself  taken, 
by  '  submitliiy  to  the  Catholic  Church'  with  a  seriousness  and  a 
naiue/tf  which  must  be  truly  provoking  to  Iiis  'dear  brethren.'  He 
proves  that  the  best  thing  he  can  now  do  for  them  is  to  help  them 
over  the  difficulty  of  taking  this  last  step.  With  the  wily  and 
bland  air  of  an  accomplished  and  succi  :-&l'iil  ^uiliicer,  he  says  to 
his  victims,  smiling  at  their  weakness  and  perplexity: — 

'  Well,  and  I  do  not  know  what  natural  inducwuent  there  is  to  urge  me 
to  be  harsh  with  hei  (the  KataUishment)  in  this  her  hour.     I  luTe  onlj 
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pleasant  associations  of  those  many  years  when  I  was  within  her  pale.  I 
have  no  theory  to  put  forward,  nor  position  to  maintain;  and  I  am  come 
to  a  time  of  life  when  men  desire  to  be  quiet  and  at  peace.  Moreover,  I 
am  in  a  communion  which  satisfies  its  members  and  draws  them  to  itself; 
and,  by  the  objects  which  it  presents  to  faith,  and  the  influences  which  it 
exerts  over  the  heart,  leads  them  to  forget  the  external  world,  and  look 
forward  more  steadily  to  the  future.  No,  my  dear  brethren,  there  is  but 
one  thing  forces  me  to  speak,  and  it  is  my  intimate  sense  that  the  Catholic 
Church  is  the  one  ark  of  salvation,  and  my  love  for  your  souls;  it  is  my 
fear  lest  I  may  perchance  be  able  to  persuade  you  and  not  use 
my  talent.  It  will  be  a  miserable  thing  for  you  and  for  me  \f  I  have  beem 
instrumental  in  bringing  but  half  way,  if  I  have  co-operated  in  removing 
your  invincible  (? )  ignorance,  but  am  able  to  do  more.  It  is  this  keca 
feeling  that  my  life  is  wearing  away  which  overcomes  the  lassitude  which 
possesses  me,  which  scatters  the  excuses  which  I  might  plausibly  urge  to 
myself  for  not  meddling  with  what  I  have  left  for  ever,  which  subdues  the 
recollections  of  past  times,  and  which  makes  me  do  my  best,  with  what- 
ever success,  to  bring  you  to  land  from  off  your  wreck,  who  liave  thrown 
yourselves  from  it  upon  the  waves,  or  are  clinging  to  its  rigging,  or  are 
sitting  in  despair  and  heaviness  on  its  side.  Por  this  is  the  truth  :  the 
Establishment,  whatever  it  be  in  the  eyes  of  men,  whatever  its  temporal 
greatness  and  its  secular  prospects,  in  the  eyes  of  faith  is  a  mere  wreck. 
We  must  not  indulge  our  imagination ;  we  must  not  dream ;  we  must  look 
at  things  as  they  are ;  we  must  not  confound  the  past  with  the  present,  or 
what  is  substantive  with  what  is  the  accident  of  a  period.  Ridding  our 
minds  of  these  illusions,  we  shall  see  that  the  Established  Church  has 
no  claims  whatever  on  us,  whether  in  memory  or  in  hope  ;  that  they 
only  have  claims  upon  our  commiseration  and  our  charity  whom  she  holds 
in  bondage,  separated  from  that  faith  and  that  Church  in  which  alone  w 
salvation.  If  I  can  do  aught  towards  breaking  their  chains  and  bringmg 
them  into  the  truth,  it  will  be  an  act  of  love  towards  their  souls  and  of 
piety  towards  God.' — *  Anglican  Difficulties,'  pp.  5,  6. 

Has  it  never  occurred  to  Dr.  Newman  that  there  was  another 
outlet  from  the  difficulties  in  which  his  ^  dear  brethren^  have  been 
entangled  by  what  he  now  confesses  to  have  been  his  own  errors? 
There  is  such  a  thing  as  going  back  from  a  position  which  logi- 
cally ensures  the  consequences  so  strongly  urged  by  Dr.  New- 
man, questioning,  not  whether  the  position  can  be  consistently 
maintained,  but  whether  it  ought  ever  to  have  been  taken.  For 
what,  after  all,  is  this  mysterious  position  ?  it  is  no  more  nor 
less  than  the  '  abnegation  of  private  judgment'  But  why  should 
any  man  who  is  responsible,  as  all  men  are,  for  the  best  use  of 
his  ])crsonal  judgment,  abnegate  that  judgment  any  more  than 
his  ])crsonal  or  private  bodily  senses  :  We  make  a  use  of  Dr. 
Newman's  history,  which  is  exactly  the  reverse  of  that  which  be 
makes,  and  which  he  recommends  to  others.  Since  this  aban* 
donment  of  private  judgment  fairly  leads  to  tlie  humiliatioii  of 
'  submitting'  to  the  monstrous  and  wicked  system  which  calls 
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itself  the  Catholic  Church,  *  the  only  ark  of  salvation/  how 
earnestly  should  every  man  use  his  judgment  and  cling  to  the 
right  of  using  it !  This  right,  however,  will  not  be  used  noir 
retained  without  a  determined  resistance  of  the  plausibilities 
and  impudent  assumptions  of  such  writers  as  Dr.  Newman. 
His  work  lies  not  with  the  general  public,  and  specially  not 
with  Protestant  dissenters,  but  with  those  Oxford  men  who  have 
been  misled,  by  this  same  Dr.  Newman  and  his  former  associates 
in  that  university,  to  the  suicidal  renunciation  of  the  first  and 
most  sacred  of  human  rights  and  duties.  Their  wise  course  is 
to  resume  their  indefeasable  right,  to  do  their  personal  duty, 
and  to  refuse  indignantly  the  degrading  offer  so  insultingly  held 
out  by  the  man  who  has  deceived  them.  They  *  know  the  man 
and  his  communication.'  As  for  others,  they  will  pursue,  each 
in  his  own  >vay,  the  old  controversy  between  the  arrogance  of 
usurpers  and  the  independence  of  free  men. 

Now,  this  *  contest  with  Rome,'  as  Archdeacon  Hare  styles 
it,  is  no  novelty.  It  is  of  old  stan<}ing  here  in  this  England 
of  ours.  It  has  always — and  increasingly  of  late — ^been  far 
from  a  simple  question  either  of  truth,  or  of  right,  or  of  safety. 
On  the  contrary,  each  of  these  elements — separately  of  great 
moment,  unitedly  of  overwhelming  significance — ^has  had  its 
share  of  influence  ;  so  that  *  the  contest'  was,  and  is,  and  will 
long  continue  to  be,  partly  political,  partly  ecclesiastical,  and 
partly  theological  or  religious. 

As  a  POLITICAL  DISPUTE,  there  is,  on  one  side,  the  aspirant 
after  supreme  dominion ;  on  the  other,  there  are  the  assertors 
of  national  independence  and  social  freedom.  The  protes- 
tantism of  England,  in  this  view  of  it,  is  the  determination  of 
Englishmen  to  be  ruled  by  their  own  governors  in  the  spirit 
of  their  own  constitution,  defying  any  power,  bearing  any  name, 
in  any  other  country.  AVe  will  not  have  the  Italian  potentate — 
yclept  the  Bishop  of  Rome — to  meddle  in  our  national  affairs. 
We  repudiate  his  claims  to  sovereignty  over  us  ;  we  are  a  free 
people,  jealous  of  our  freedom,  guarding  it  by  the  sanctions  of 
law,  and  enshrining  it  with  ever-growing  reverence  and  loyalty 
in  the  very  heart  of  all  our  institutions.  To  this  indomitable 
love  of  freedom,  by  God's  blessing,  we  owe  our  position  among 
the  nations,  and  the  living  spirit  of  active  energy  which  charac- 
terizes our  commerce,  our  politics,  and  our  whole  social  life. 
Our  national  attitude  of  self-defence  towards  Rome  is  not  neces- 
sarily dependent  on  our  religious  creed.  We  might,  in  argu- 
ment, concede  all  her  dogmas  and  all  her  institutions ;  and,  in 
fact,  the  teachers  of  such  doctrines,  and  promoters  of  such  insti- 
tutions, enjoy  the  same  kind  and  the  same  amount  of  freedom 
in  England  as  any  other  class  of  religionists;  yet  we  must  not 
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hide  from  ourselves  the  tnith  which  history  has  taught,  and 
which  daily  experience  confirms,  that  our  (nJy  security  for  our 
liberties  as  a  nation  is  the  manly  exercise  of  our  reason  and  the 
unswerving  maintenance  of  our  rights  on  behalf  of  our  reli^^on. 
While,  in  religion,  we  submit  to  no  authority  but  that  of  Jesus 
Christ,  acknowledge  no  teaching  as  stamped  with  his  authority 
but  that  which  we  find  in  the  holy  Scriptures^  and  admit  no 
doctrine  or  usage  in  our  churches  which  we  believe  to  be  un- 
scriptural,  we  can  afford  to  leave  others  to  deal  with  these  mat- 
ters as  they  deem  right :  only  we  cannot  safely  invest  any  men 
with  power  to  enforce  their  claims  on  our  submission.  For  the 
sake  of  the  freedom  of  every  man  amongst  us,  then,  we  stand  by 
our  protestantism,  not  only — though  chiefly — because  oS  our 
spiritual  well-being  as  individuals,  but  also  because  of  our  safety 
and  independence  as  a  nation.  The  charge  of  bigotry,  of  in- 
tolerance, of  persecution,  brought  against  Protestants  when  they 
are  compelled  by  foreign  pretenders  to  fortify  the  foundatioiis 
of  their  national  government,  is  worse  than  idle ;  it  shows  us 
that  there  is  at  least  one  power  which  dreads  enlightened  free- 
dom as  its  natural  enemy,  and  which  will  gladly  make  use  of 
every  available  means  for  its  destruction.  While  all  our  syas- 
pathies  as  men  and  all  our  convictions  as  Christians  are  enlisted 
against  the  oppression  of  any  person,  or  any  class  of  persons,  on 
account  of  what  we  lament  as  errors  in  religion,  it  is  not  from 
the  subjects  of  the  papacy  that  we  arc  to  learn  toleration.  We 
are  not  to  be  driven,  either  by  their  devices  or  by  dieir  taunts, 
into  relaxing  our  vigilance  against  the  most  subtle,  the  most 
resolute,  the  most  active,  and  the  most  malignant  enemy  of  all 
that  Englishmen  hold  dear. 

As  an  ECCLESIASTICAL  contest,  the  antagonistic  relation  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  to  what  is  called  ^  the  Church  of  England,*  is 
necessarily  viewed  by  Protestant  dissenters  from  their  own 
peculiar  position.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  soundness  of 
our  protestantism  is  apt  to  be  suspected  by  our  brethren  in  the 
Established  Church.  Since  ayc  repudiate  the  alliance,  incorpo- 
ration, or  connexion  of  any  church  with  the  State^  we  cannot, 
consistently  with  this  principle,  uphold  the  existing  relaliont 
between  ^the  Church'  and  Uhe  State'  in  this  country,  wttffij 
because  we  arc  Protestants.  We  do  not  believe  thai  '  the 
Church  of  England,'  as  established  hy  law,  is  the  bulwark  of  our 
liberties.  AVe  profess  to  regard  that  Establishment  as  being 
itself  an  infringement  of  those  liberties.  The  tendency  of  oar 
distinctive  principles  is  towards  depriving  the  episcopal  estab- 
lishment in  these  realms  of  the  political  standing  in  which  the 
Roman  clergy  are  ambitious  to  supplant  it.  We  would  have  it 
supplanted  by  no  other  body ;  we  would  have  it  to  oeaaa  alio- 
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gether,  not  transferred  to  a  rival ;  we  would  put  out  of  the  way 
one  of  the  most  tempting  lures  to  clerical  ambition  in  every  church. 
While  our  judgments  are  on  the  side  of  the  protestantism  which 
is  in  the  Church  of  England^  we  wait  to  see  that  protestantism 
set  free  from  parliamentary  intermeddling,  both  of  endowment 
and  of  control.  We  would  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  papal 
advocates  to  contrast  their  own  condition  with  the  worldly 
grandeur  of  their  opponents ;  and  by  the  same  act  we  would 
put  it  out  of  their  power  to  grasp  those  prizes  for  them- 
selves. 

We  set  forth  these  principles  prominently  in  this  place  for 
two  simple  reasons  i—Jirsty  because,  as  Archdeacon  Hare  re- 
minds us,  in  his  *  Charge,'  the  leaders  of  the  Tractarian  party  in 
the  Church  of  England  began  with  regarding  the  dissenters 
'  as,  at  the  moment,  her  more  formidable  enemies,'  and  ended — 
if  they  have  ended — in  submitting  to  the  Church  of  Rome  ; — and 
secondly,  because  we  think  there  are  men  now  in  the  Church  of 
England  who  are  not  far  from  perceiving  that  the  dissenting 
principle  has  much  more  to  do  with  the  conservation  of  Protes- 
tant Christianity  in  this  country  than  they  would  have  formerly 
admitted,  and  much  more,  in  our  apprehension,  than  the  great 
bulk  even  of  dissenters  themselves  have  yet  seen.  Let  *  the 
contest  with  Rome'  cease  to  be  a  contest  between  one  party 
which  now  holds,  and  another  party  which  is  striving  to  regain, 
political  ascendancy  in  an  ecclesiastical  capacity,  and  then  the 
whole  Protestant  strength  of  the  empire  will  be  visibly  and  vie* 
toriously  on  one  side  ;  but,  as  matters  now  stand,  the  contest  is 
carried  on  at  a  disadvantage,  because  some  Protestants  are 
contending  for  a  position  which  neither  themselves  nor  their 
adversaries  have  any  scriptural  right  to  hold. 

As  a  THEOLOGICAL  contcst,  the  dispute  with  Rome  is  now  as 
grave  as  ever ;  as  pressing  as  ever ;  involving  as  deeply  as  ever 
the  most  precious  of  man's  interests ;  demanding  as  much  as 
ever  the  keen  discipline  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  the 
loving  grasp  of  revealed  truth ;  and  suggesting,  probably  with 
more  painful  vividness  than  at  any  former  period,  how  wise, 
how  holy,  how  calm,  how  reverential,  how  self-relying, — ^yet  how 
humble  and  full  of  trust  in  God, — the  men  must  be  whose  work 
it  is,  by  speech  or  by  writing,  to  guide  the  thoughts  of  English* 
men  to  just  conclusions.  It  is  not  the  least  of  our  reasons  fof 
something  like  sadness  in  surveying  the  arena  of  this  contest, 
and  the  attitude  of  the  combatants  in  the  present  day,  that,  on 
our  own  side,  there  should  be  so  many  other  questions  mooted 
at  the  same  time.  More  especially  does  it  strike  us,  as  a 
singularly  grave  consideration,  that  the  fundamental  authority 
of  Protestantism — ^its  living  positive   element,  the  Bible — is 
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assailed  with  extraordinary  activity  and  plausibleness  at  the 
season  in  which  the  practical  sense  of  its  authority  is  most 
deeply  needed.  Men  are  brought  to  severe  testing  of  tbem« 
selves  as  .to  what  their  views  of  the  Bible  are,  and  for  what 
kind  of  reasons  they  are  held.  The  times  are  too  deeply 
instinct  with  life  to  admit  of  trifling,  or  hesitancy,  in  this  matter. 
It  were  easy  enough,  for  our  own  part,  to  reiterate,  in  plain 
clear  words,  what  we  think  of  the  Bible,  and  our  grounds  for  so 
thinking ;  and,  with  such  thoughts,  we  have  no  fear  for  the  issue 
of  the  contest  wdth  Rome  :  for  the  conviction  ripens  with  our 
years,  and  draws  nourishment  and  strength  from  all  oar  studies 
— that  this  same  Bible  will  turn  out  to  be  man^s  last  refuge 
from  the  tempests  of  doubt,  and  his  grand  disturber  amid  the 
treacherous  calms  of  misbelief.  Though  our  deep  love  of  Him 
whose  blessed  gift  it  is,  is  often  wounded  by  the  flippancy  of 
superficial  critics,  and  not  less  sorely  grieved  by  the  stupidity 
of  ignorant  defenders,  we,  nevertheless,  have  gathered  from 
these  ^oracles  of  God'  the  indestructible  assurance  that  the 
wearied  child  of  speculation — of  superstition — or  of  despon- 
dency— will  come  back  from  his  wayward  ramblings  to  the  feet 
of  Incarnate  Wisdom,  confessing  at  once  his  disappointment 
and  his  solace,  in  words  which  can  never  lose  their  awful  tone 
of  deep  prophetic  meaning — *  Lordy  to  wham  shall  we  gof  Thorn 
hast  the  words  of  eternal  life,^ 

With  the  sceptical  unbeliever,  however,  we  are  not  just  now 
required  to  dispute.  He  would  agree  with  us,  if  he  be  consis* 
tent,  in  our  steadfast  opposition  to  so  audacious  an  assumption 
of  authority,  so  gross  a  perversion  of  reason,  so  degrading  a 
mass  of  superstitions,  as  those  which  constitute  the  pretensions, 
and  uphold  the  power  of  the  Church  of  Home.  But  our  main 
strength  in  our  contest  with  this  usurping  and  pestilent  system 
lies  in  our  maintaining — firsts  the  exclusive  authority  of  the 
written  revelation  which  is  held  in  common  by  all  professing 
Christians ;  and  secondly^  the  indefeasible  right,  and  the  reii* 
ffiofis  dntr/y  of  every  Christian  to  use  his  own  powers  of  mind, 
with  all  the  help  which  God  has  vouchsafed,  in  understanding 
the  import,  and  in  applying  the  lessons,  of  the  acknowledged 
written  revelation. 

The  importance  of  these  fundamental  principles  is  evinced 
by  the  advocates  of  Rome  themselves ;  for  they  continnally 
appeal  to  the  New  Testament  in  support  of  the  papal  autho- 
rity, and  construct  elaborate,  ingenious,  and  leamea  argomenti, 
with  the  express  design  of  proving  that  their  doctrines  and 
their  institutions  are,  at  least,  in  accordance  with  the  plain 
statements  of  Scripture.  And,  in  adducing  these  scriptures  ibr 
ihis  purpose,  they  tacitly,  yet  unavoidably,  concede  to  ereiy 
man  the  right  to  judge  whether  or  not  such  passages  X9t0f 
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exist,  plainly  bear  the  meaning  which  is  ascribed  to  them,  and 
are  legitimately  used  by  the  persons  who  use  them  for  this  par- 
ticular purpose.  He  who  appeals  to  any  document  in  direct 
proof  of  any  averment  can  do  so  in  good  faith  on  no  other 
principles :  for  to  tell  a  man  that  the  document  has  not  decisive 
authority,  or  that  he  has  neither  the  power  nor  the  right  to  judge 
its  meaning  and  its  use,  would  be  not  to  reason  with  him,  but 
to  insult  his  common  sense,  and  to  outrage  the  decencies  of 
human  intercourse.  There  is  no  possibility  of  successfully 
evading  these  conclusions.  If  it  be  attempted  to  prove  from 
Scripture  that  the  Church  of  Rome  has  authority  for  what  she 
does,  and  for  what  she  teaches,  the  very  offering  of  the  proof 
acknowledges  the  main  points  on  which  the  Protestant  takes 
his  stand  in  the  theological  contest  with  Rome.  The  proof 
offered  is  either  held  by  him  who  offers  it  to  be  valid,  or  it  is 
not.  If  it  be  not,  it  is  a  mockery  to  offer  it;  if  it  be^  then  the 
fact  of  a  doctrine  being  taught  in  scripture — and  not  the 
assumption  (rightly  or  otherwise)  of  some  hunijin  authority 
— is  the  ultimate  theological  reason  for  holding  that  particular 
doctrine  to  be  true.  And  if  you  offer  the  alleged  Scripture  as  a 
reason  why  I  should  admit  the  doctrine  into  my  theological 
belief,  you  treat  me,  by  so  doing,  as  one  who  has  an  undoubted 
right  to  determine  for  himself  that  the  Scripture  you  adduce 
actually  means  what  you  say  it  does.  1  may  be  told,  indeed, 
that  I  ought  to  believe  that  such  is  its  meaning,  because  compe* 
tent  men  have  declared  that  so  it  is  ;  but,  as  these  same  compe<» 
tent  men  must  have  had  reafions  for  making  such  a  declaration,  I 
clai!n  the  right  to  know  what  these  reasons  are,  to  sift  them,  to 
compare  them  with  the  judgments  of  other  men,  in  order  that 
ray  belief  may  resemble  the  belief  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  nic  in  the  capital  circumstance  of  being  a  belief  which  is 
intelligent  and  well  founded.  The  advocate  of  Rome  must  resison 
with  educated  and  thoughtful  men ;  and  he  cannot  take  one 
step  in  reasoning  wiihout  admitting  an  ultimate  authority,  and 
submitting  the  bearing  of  that  authority  on  the  question  in  dis-* 
putc  to  the  judgment  of  those  with  whom  he  professes  to  reason 
in  support  of  his  own  distinguishing  doctrines. 

We  are  fully  aware,  while  saying  all  this,  that  there  are  other 
modes  of  addressing  the  human  mind  besides  that  of  reasoning, 
and  that  it  is  chiefly — in  most  cases,  exclusively — by  wielding 
those  other  methods  of  swaying  men,  that  the  papacy  has 
gained  its  conquests.  It  seduces  the  senses  by  its  architecture, 
its  sculpture,  its  painting,  its  gilding,  its  gems,  its  incense,  its 
music.  It  regales  the  imagination  with  its  antiquity,  its  poetry 
its  eloquence,  its  symbols,  its  awful  mysteries,  its  gorgeous  pic*- 
tures  of  the  world  to  come.  It  touches  the  tenderest  sentiments 
of  our  nature  by  its  apparent  sanctity,  its  external  devoutness. 
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its  busy  mediations  for  the  dead,  its  constant  ministrations  for 
the  relief  of  the  penitent,  its  felt  and  perrading  presence  in  the 
secrecies,  as  well  as  in  the  socialities,  of  life.  It  rules  the. 
opinions  and  the  actions  of  men  by  ten  thousand  subtle  bribe- 
ries  and  intimidations,  which  no  logic  can  detect,  no  legislatore 
can  control,  and  no  utterances  of  honest  indignation  counter* 
Tail.  It  thus  weaves  around  its  victims  an  invisible  net-woik 
of  captivity,  which  none  but  the  weavers  or  the  wearers  can 
break ;  and  men  who  boast  that  they  are  free  to  use  their  jodg- 
ment,  and  that  they  use  it  revereuUy  and  piously  in  receiving 
as  unquestionably  scriptural  whatever  their  church  has  taught 
them,  become  impervious  to  manly  reasoning,  and  fancy  they 
are  rejecting  heresy  when  they  are  but  blindly  refusing  to  inves- 
tigate the  truth.  Glad  should  we  be  to  feel  assured  that  this 
blind  and  indolent  submission  to  merely  human  influences,  in- 
stead of  an  open  and  truth-loving  freedom  of  inquiry,  is  con- 
fined to  the  spiritual  vassals  of  the  popedom.  Alas !  we  dare 
not  lay  to  our  souls  this  flattering  unction.  But  the  specialty 
of  the  case,  we  think,  lies  here ; — all  that  is  essential  to  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  Church  of  Rome  is  philosaphiealfy  and 
historically  accounted  for  in  the  power  and  active  use  of  these 
human  influences.  To  whatever  extent  they  prevail  among 
Protestants,  they  produce  similar  effects;  and,  as  we  have 
lately  seen,  in  too  many  glaring  instances,  they  gradually  draw 
their  victims  across  the  line  which  separates  the  Protestant 
from  tlie  Romanist,  till  they  become  engulphed  in  the  great  vortex 
of  delusion. 

The  well  known  perverts  from  the  Church  of  England  appear 
to  us  to  have  gone  through  this  process.  In  reasoning,  they 
have  set  ofl*  with  some  principle  which  is  not  scriptund,  and 
therefore  not  protestant.  The  serious  question  for  Archdeacon 
Hare  and  those  who  think  with  him  in  the  '  Church  of  £ng> 
land,'  we  take  to  be  this : — ^  What  is  that  unscriptural  prUue^ 
from  which  such  unexpected  conclusions  have  been  drawn; 
and  whence  came  that  unscriptural  principle  to  have  so  strong 
a  hold  on  members  of  a  Protestant  community  ?'  He  speaks  of 
the  ^  defection  and  desertion'  of  one  on  whom  he  lavishes  the 
the  highest  eulogies  of  admiration  and  affection,  as  '  a  myste- 
rious dispensation,'  an  ^  inscrutable  dispensation.'  But  why  not 
go  boldly  into  the  analysis  of  Archdeacon  Manning^s  mental 
constitution — the  recognised  opinions  and  religious  history  of 
a  man  to  whom  he  cannot  impute  evil  motives  or  absolnte 
silliness  r — We  are  obliged  to  confess  that  we  see  too  much  of 
this  mawkishness  in  the  garb  of  reverence  for  providential 
mysteries,  among  the  men  who  occupy  high  places  in  'the 
church  ;'  and  we  are  compelled  to  find  £Biult  with  the  eadnliilioai 
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of  th!s  weakness — for  such  it  pliutily  is — even  in  this  '  Cbarge'  of 
Ardeacon  Hare.  CoitteDting  himself  with  iammiing  instead  of 
iitvestigating,  the  fall  of  his  brother  archdeacon,  Mr.  Hare  calls 
the  attention  of  the  clergy  in  his  archdeaconry  of  Lewes  to 
*  the  increase  of  the  Romish  tc/iitm  in  our  land.' 

He  regards  this  as  the  '  most  momentous  as  neU  as  tlic most 
disastrous  among  the  events  of  the  lust  two  years.'  He  de- 
plores the  divisions  which  eufeehle  the  Church  of  Eugliuid,  and 
expresses  his  regret  that  there  should  be  occasion,  in  an 
assembly  of  English  clergy,  to  ask  why  the  emissaries  of  Rome 
must  be  resisted.  He  touches,  in  passing,  on  Dr.  Newman's 
assertion — '  that  the  English  hostility  to  Home  rests  on  vague, 
uncertain  tradition,  and  is  founded  upon  &,bles' — which  he 
meets  by  characterii^ing  that  writer's  studies  as  an  ingeuiouB 
transmutadon  of  'fable  into  history  and  history  into  fable.* 
Conceding  to  him  that  national  feeling  is  never  grounded  iQ 
critical  iodividual  investigation  of  facts,  he  yet  maintaios  tha^  ' 
in  the  present  instance,  the  Marian  persecutiouB,  the  Smith&eld 
£res,  the  Spanish  Armada,  the  Gunpowder  Plot,  the  reiga  of 
king  John,  and  the  claim  to  depose  sovereigns  and  abstdve  sub- 
jects from  their  allegiance,  are  '  huge  facts  staring  out  li^m 
the  surface'  of  English  history ;  and  that  no  sophist's  wand  has 
yet  transformed  into  acts  of  virtue  and  national  blessings  the 
Slaughter  of  the  Waldenses,  the  Bartholomew  Massacre  in 
Paris,  the  murders  of  Henry  III,  and  Henry  IV.,  of  France, 
and  the  accursed  doings  of  the  Inquisition.  Very  happily 
does  he  wind  up  by  saying : — 

'  The  conceptions  of  these  facts  will,  donbtlesa,  be  incorrect  in  divert 
particulars,  and  yet  they  will  be  auliatantlally  true.  Hereui  lliey  differ 
essentially  and  ultogetlier  from  the  notions  entertained  concerning  Pro- 
testantism and  Proteatants  in  Bomish  countries ;  where,  were  it  not  for 
the  contradictions  presented  by  our  travellers,  we  should  be  looked  upon 
as  little  better  than  ogres  and  cannibals,  and,  even  aa  it  is,  are  generally 
supposed  to  be  sheer  atheists.  Hence,  it  would  be  singular  that  on*- 
adversary  should  bring  forward  such  an  accusation  against  us,  were  it  not 
well-known  that  sophists,  as  is  seen  in  every  other  page  of  the  Platonic 
dialogues,  iiave  a  hnppy  trick  of  cutting  their  own  fingers.  For,  if  lui 
accusation  is  to  have  any  force,  it  should  imply  that  Bomish  countries  are 
ndTRntagcously  and  honourably  diatinguisht  from  Protestant  one*  by  tke 
fidelity  of  their  conceptions  concerning  Protestants.  Yet  oun,  whea 
divested  of  their  distortions  and  exaggerations,  have  a  solid  basis  of  his- 
torical truth,  which  we  have  received  from  the  traditions  of  our  forefatken ;. 
theirs,  on  the  Other  hand,  are  mere  fictions,  derived  from  wilful,  conscious, 
fiagrant  falsehoods.' — pp.  8,  9. 

In  his  •  Notes'  to  the  '  Charge,'  which  fill  fottr-fifths  of  tba 
volume,  the  Archdeacon  has  treated  Dr.  Newman  to  one  o! 
ihose  keen  and  witty  castigations  in  which  he  is  bo  great  a 
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master,  and  in  the  course  of  it  the  mental  characteristics  and 
controversial  habitudes  of  the  great  *  sophister*  are  laid  bare  as 
in  burning  sunbeams.  In  like  manner  he  demonstrates, 
from  Dr.  Newman's  own  showing,  that,  as  we  haTe  already 
seen,  the  Tractarian  movement,  of  which  Dr.  Newman  was  the ' 
chief  leader,  and  which  he  boasted  of  as  *  the  only  sure  ground 
for  resisting  the  arguments  of  Rome,*  is  now  relied  on  by  its 
quondam  leader  as  binding  his  former  disciples  to  follow  out  the 
principles  of  their  school  to  their  logical  consequences,  which 
logical  consequences  would  infallibly  land  them,  like  himself, 
on  the  shores  of  Romanism.  Mr.  Hare  cautions  his  reverend 
audience  against  this  ^  tyranny  of  logic,'  and  ably  exposes  the 
one-sidedness  with  which  men  argue  themselves  from  naked, 
isolated  premises  into  the  most  hurtful  errors.  While  he 
acknowledges  that  the  Tractarians  had  rescued  some  portions 
of  truth  from  neglect,  he  traces  their  progress  in  the  pushing  of 
the  said  truths — while  they  neglected  others  equally  important 
— to  those  extremes  in  which  what  was  true  in  its  harmony  with 
other  principles,  becomes  false  because  of  its  separation  firom 
them.  On  the  question  of  the  infallibility  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  the  Archdeacon  reasons  calmly,  learnedly, philosophically ; 
of  the  ^  scriptural  arguments  by  which  the  claim  has  been 
propped  up,'  he  is  content  with  saying,  in  the  *  Charge:' — ^*They 
are  so  futile,  so  utterly  irrelevant,  they  might  as  reasonably  be 
brought  forward  to  demonstrate  the  laws  of  gravitation  as  the 
infallibility  of  the  pope  .  .  .  .'  ^In  no  instance,  I  believe,  has  the 
proposition  to  be  cstablisht  Been  derived  even  from  a  mison- 
derstanding  of  the  scriptural  text,  as  a  number  of  sectarian 
eiTors  have  been ;'  though,  as  is  usual  with  him,  he  has  discussed 
these  scriptural  arguments  in  the  ^  Notes,'  where  a  great  amount 
of  critical  and  historical  reasoning  is  devoted  to  the  modem 
aspect  of  the  controversy. 

Not  a  few  of  the  recent  proselytes  have  been  allured  to  the 
Roman  Church  by  the  delusive  vision  of  Unity.  Archdeacon 
Hare  demolishes  the  fallacies  by  which  this  weak  fancy  has 
been  defended  in  the  *  Du  Pape'  of  De  Maistre.  We  must 
find  room  for  a  passage  in  which  the  Archdeacon  answers  bis 
own  question : — '  Why  are  we  to  resist  and  repel  those  who 
desire  to  draw  us  into  the  Church  of  Rome  ?  Why  are  we  not  to 
hail  them  as  our  benefactors,  and  to  bow  our  necks  thankfallj 
beneath  the  yoke  which  they  would  impose  on  us  ?' 


'  Because  it  is  a  yoke,  and  not  an  easif  one,  like  that  divine  yoke 
we  are  bid  to  take  upon  us,  but  a  heavy  and  oppressive  human  yoke ; 
whereas  we  are  commanded  to  call  no  man  master  upon  earth,  seeing  thit 
we  have  one  Master  in  heaven,  who  has  called  us  all  to  be  brethren  and 
eervants  to  one  another.     Because  the  dominion  of  Home  is  a  Qsmrpatioa, 
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founded  on  no  divine  right,  upon  no  human  right,  repugnant  to  both 
rights,  destructive  of  both,  destructive  of  the  national  individualities  which 
God  has  marked  out  for  the  various  nations  of  the  earth,  and  which  can 
only  be  brought  to  their  perfection  when  the  nations  become  members  of 
this  kingdom.  Because  history  shows,  what  from  reflection  we  might, 
have  anticij)ated,  that  the  sway  of  Rome  is  degrading  and  corruptive  to" 
the  spiritual  and  moral,  and  even  to  the  political  character  of  every  nation 
that  submits  to  it.  Because  the  pretensions  of  Rome  are  built  upon  a 
primary  imposture ;  and  such  as  the  foundation  is,  such  is  the  whole 
edifice  tliat  has  been  piled  upon  it  in  the  course  of  centuries ;  imposture 
upon  imposture,  falsehood  upon  falsehood.  Because  the  evangelical  truths, 
of  which,  from  its  portion  in  Christ's  Church,  it  has  retained  possession, 
have  been  tainted  and  corrupted  by  its  impostures,  and  thus  have  been 
prevented  from  exercising  their  rightful  influence  upon  the  moral  growth 
of  its  members.  Because  it  has  gone  on  debasing  the  religion  of  Christ 
more  and  more  from  the  religion  of  the  spirit  into  a  religion  of  forms  and 
ceremonies,  substituting  dead,  works  for  a  living  faith,  the  nominal  assent 
to  certain  words  for  the  real  apprehension  of  the  truths  expressed  by  them, 
interposing  all  manner  of  mediators  between  man  and  the  one  only 
Mediator,  changing  God's  truth  into  an  aggregation  of  lies,  and,  at  least 
in  its  practical  operation,  worshipping  the  creature  more  than  the  Creator.' 
Because  so  many  of  its  principal  institutions  are  designed,  not  so  much  to 
promote  the  glory  of  God  and  the  well-being  of  mankind  as  the  esta- 
blishment and  enlargement  of  its  own  empire,  no  matter  at  what  cost  of 
truth  and  holiness.  Because  its  celibacy  is  anti-scriptural  and  demoral- 
izing, baneful  to  the  sanctity  of  family  life,  and  a  teeming  source  of  profli-. 
gate  licentiousness.  Because  its  compulsory  confession  taints  the 
conscience,  deadens  tlie  feeling  of  sin,  and  breeds  delusive  security. 
Because  its  Inquisition  enslaves  and  crushes  the  mind,  stifling  the  love  of 
truth.  Because  its  Jesuitism  is  a  school  of  falsehood.  Because  it  eclipses 
the  word  of  God,  and  withdraws  the  light  of  that  word  from  His  people.'' 
—pp.  36,  37. 

The  author  passes  from  the  *  Contest  with  Rome,*  to  other 
questions,  more  or  less  connected  with  this,  touching  the  in- 
ternal condition  of  his  church — such  as  the  wavering  of  many 
minds  under  the  delusions  which  draw  men  to  Rome ;  the 
famous  Gorham  Controversy  ;  certain  bills  in  parliament  aflfect- 
ing  the  authority  of  *  The  Church ;'  Diocesan  and  National 
Synods ;  Church  Unions  ;  Movements  among  the  clergy  in  rela- 
tion to  the  Privy  Council,  the  Royal  Supremacy,  and  the  *  Papal 
Aggression;' — matters  with  which  we  do  not  feel  called  on  in 
this  place  to  interfere.  As  we  have  already  intimated,  Arch- 
deacon Hare  has  appended  voluminous  notes  to  his  *  Charge,* 
according  to  his  custom.  The  value  of  such  notes  by  such  a 
writer  is,  of  coui'se,  very  great,  and  we  must  waive  the  natural 
objection  which  we  have  to  this  fragmentary  kind  of  literature. 

This  writer's  own  position  in  the  church  is  one  which  gives 
much  weight  to  all  he  says  with  the  younger  clergy  and  the 
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more  thoughtful  of  the  laity ;  and  among  dissenters  he  is  mntk 
better  known  than  he  is  by  Dr.  Newman,  to  whom  he  refers  as 
not  well  acquainted  with  his  writings.  The  Archdeacon  makes 
one  or  two  negative  allusions  to  Dissenters,  which  do  not  inti- 
mate any  special  respect  for  them,  or  care  to  know  them.  But 
as  there  are  very  many  dissenters  who  watch  the  movements  of 
tiie  Established  Church  with  lively  interest  in  all  the  truth  and 
goodness  which  it  contains  within  its  bosom,  we  deem  this 
a  fitting  opportunity  for  declaring  our  views  of  Mr.  Hare*i 
manner  of  dealing  with  the  disastrous  evils  with  which  the 
Chinrch  is  threatened. 

The  ^  Church  of  England,'  speaking  of  the  institution  histo- 
rically, and  without  polemical  asperity,  is  too  much  like  the 
Church  of  Rome,  in  some  of  her  characteristics,  to  be  entirely 
proof  against  the  wily  sophistry  of  her  great  adversary.     Very 
few  converts  to  Romanism  are  made  from  the  Presbyterians  of 
Scotland,  the  reformed  churches  on  the  continent,  or  the  several 
bodies  of  nonconformists  in  England.     Contrasting  this  state 
of  things  with  the  notorious  facts  which  Archdeacon  Hare  so 
seriously  laments  in  the  recent  history  of  bis  own  cpmrnunioOi 
it  cannot  be  unfair,  nor  is  it  difficult,  to  find  the  explanation. 
Whether  necessarily  or  arbitrarily — whether  wisely  or  foolishly 
— the  reformers  of  the  Anglican  Church  were  as  much  afiraid 
of  the  popular  freedom  enjoyed  by  the  Protestants  in  other 
countries,  as  they  were  delighted  with  their  rich  learning,  their 
profound  theology,  and  their  humble,  yet  high-minded  piety. 
As  it  was  not  from  the  people  that  the  English  Reformation 
derived  its  impetus  and  energy,  but  from  the  court,  the  hierar- 
chy, and  the  great  political  leaders,  it  retained  as  much  of  the 
outward  forms  of  past  ages  as  the  consciences  of  the  clergy 
would  bear— conservatism   rather  than  innovation   beiag  the 
dominant  spirit  of  the  rulers.     They  saw  that  they  must  stoutly 
deny  the  authority  of  the  pope ;  that  they  must  U]diold  the 
authority  of  Scripture ;  that  they  must  assert  the  right  of  private 
judgment ;  and,  in  examining  the  Scriptures,  they  were  happily 
led  to  such  views  of  the  main  doctrines  of  the  Bible  as  aoooid' 
with  the  tenor  of  its  teaching.     But,  at  the  same  time,  they  laii 
great  stress — not  unnaturally  in  their   circumstancea— on  the 
authority  of  the  ancient  church,  boldly  appealing  to  that  antlioritf, 
in  proof  that  thei/j  not  the  Roman  Catholics,  were  the  theologioil 
and  ecclesiastical  representatives  of  the  primitive  church.    la 
the  age  of  Henry  VIII.,  of  Edward  VI.,  of  Mary,  and  U 
Elizabeth,  there  was  a  highly  respectable  portion  of  the  An^ 
can  clergy  who  were  disposed  to  go  to  the  higktti  antiquityt 
instead  of  stopping  short  at  the  ante-Nicene  Fathers ;  aad  there 
were  large  numbers  of  intelligent  and  holy  men  who  fak  k  tobe 
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their  duty  to  separate  from  the  commnnion  of  '  The  Church'  at 
a  tremendous  cost,  for  precisely  the  same  reasons  which  justi- 
fied '  The  Church'  in  separating  from  the  jurisdiction  of  Rome. 
It  was  not  in  the  use  of  honourable  means  that  the  Puritan 
party  were  overborne  by  ihe  opposing  party,  even  when  they 
were  exiles  together  from  the  Marian  persecution ;  and  though 
we  do  not  wish  to  revive  animosities  by  repeating  our  welK 
known  judgment  of  the  process  by  which  *  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land' became  what  it  was,  under  the  auspices  of  Charles  IL,  in 
the  rebound  from  the  unpleasant  state  of  affairs  so  pleasantly 
known  as  ^  The  Great  Rebellion,'  it  cannot  be  forgotten,  and 
must  not  be  concealed,  that,  to  a  large  extent,  t^e  'dissen- 
ters' of  England  are  the  representatives  of  the  minority  among 
the  reforming  clergy  in  the  Church  of  England  in  the  time  of 
the  Marian  exile.  Now,  to  ^  our  dissenters'  Archdeacon  Hare 
refers  when  he  says  of  the  Tractarians : — '  From  the  first,  as  I 
have  observed  in  the  ^  Charge,'  the  party  who  afterwards  obtained 
the  name  of  Tractarians  set  themselves  to  maintain  what  they 
regarded  as  the  peculiar  position  of  the  English  Church  against 
two  opposite  enemies,  on  the  one  side  against  the  Church  of 
Rome,  on  the  other  against  our  English  dissenters;  and  tit 
doing  ihe  latter  they  laid  a  special  stress  on  that  portioti  of  her 
characteristics  whereby  she  is  chiefly  distinguishi  from  our  dis^ 
sentersy  her  discipline,  and  her  respect  and  deference  for  antiquity^ 
—p.  124. 

The  learned  Archdeacon,  we  are  sure,  does  not  mean,  by 
giving  this  as  the  chief  distinction  between  ^  the  English  Church, 
and  the  dissenters',  that  the  dissenters  have  no  '  church ;'  yet 
neither  he,  nor  the  writers  of  his  communion,  ever  appear  to 
think  it  right — while  they  acknowledge  the  Roman  system  as  a 
church — to  recognise,  either  in  justice  or  in  courtesy,  the 
churches  in  England  which  do  not  conform  to  the  established 
worship  and  discipline.  He  cannot  mean  to  say  that  the  dis- 
senting *  churches'  have  no  '  discipline,'  or  that  i^ey  have  no 
*  respect  and  deference  for  antiquity.'  If  he  does  mean  ihiSi 
we  can  only  regret  his  want  of  infonnation.  But,  whether  he 
means  these  things  or  not,  he  correctly  represents  his  own 
church  as  differing  from  the  other  Protestant  churches  in 
this  kingdom  and  throughout  the  world,  in  matters  which  relate 
chiefly  to  discipline  and  deference  for  antiquity.  The  special 
point,  then,  to  which  we  now  call  attention  is  this — it  is  by 
exaggerating  the  authority  of  that  discipline  and  the  wisdom  of 
that  deference  for  antiquity  that  the  Tractarians  have  found  their 
way  to  Rome.  But  the  difference  between  *  the  English 
Church'  and  ^  our  English  dissenters'  lies  chiefly  in  the  degree 
of  deference  which  is  paid  to  antiquity.     The  dissenters  go  to 
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a  higher  antiquity  than  *  the  English  Church,*  goes,  both  for 
their  doctrine  and  for  their  discipline;  and,  therefore,  as  it 
seems  to  us,  they  are  less  vulnerable  to  the  attacks  of  Rome 
than  the  members  of  *  the  English  Church.*  The  Venerable 
Archdeacon  will  find  it  hard  to  trace  the  *  discipliae*  of  his 
church — its  diocesan  episcopate — ^its  archdiaconate — its  synods 
and  convocations — its  creeds  and  formularies — its  rites  and 
ceremonies — its  dignities  and  emoluments — ^its  incorporation 
with  the  state  —  in  the  oldest  Christian  writers  after  the 
apostles ;  but  if  he  could  find  them  there,  the  dissenters  most 
still  be  allowed  to  claim  a  more  antiquarian  taste,  inasmuch  as 
they  go  beyond  Cyprian  and  Tertullian,  beyond  Polycarp,  and 
Ignatius,  and  Clement,  to  the  inspired  evangelists  and  apostles. 
It  is  in  no  sectarian  spirit  that  we  make  these  observations. 
Instead  of  finding  fault  with  the  English  Church — though  it 
does  require  some  forbearance  to  witness  the  perhaps  unconscious 
aiTOgance  towards  dissenters  which  is  symbolized  by  this  definite 
and  exclusive  little  article — for  her  love  of  antiquity,  we  go 
beyond  her,  as  she  goes  beyond  Rome,  in  the  same  direction, 
and  we  calmly  aver,  without  fear  of  refutation,  that,  as  the 
Protestants  are  more  really  catholic  than  the  Romanists,  the 
dissenters  are  more  really  protestant,  and,  therefore,  more 
really  catholic  too  than  Archdeacon  Hajre  or  *  the  Church*  of 
which  he  is  so  bright  an  ornament. 

We  have  never  doubted  that  the  time  would  come  when 
Englishmen  must  be  driven  by  the  ambition,  and  cupidity, 
and  insolence  of  priests  to  ask  themselves  the  question, — 
^  Is  not  the  gospel  for  the  people  ? — Do  not  the  people 
constitute  the  church  of  Christ? — Are  there  not  instructions 
in  the  New  Testament  on  all  church  affairs  which  intelligent 
Christians  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  understand  and 
apply,  without  asking  what  men  thought  and  did  who— like 
themselves — had  no  other  authoritative  guidance  ? — When 
we  see  so  many  of  our  learaed  clergy  loading  themselves 
with  the  examples  of  antiquity,  hankering  after  the  mystio 
attractions  of  sacerdotal  power,  arguing  one  another  out  of 
all  that  is  manly  and  free  in  the  English  character,  lessening 
the  people's  confidence  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  Bible  and  in 
the  trustworthiness  of  their  own  judgment  as  devout  and 
humble  readers  of  that  Bible, — with  \\-lmt  weapons  shall  we 
repel  the  advances  of  Rome  ?  and  where  are  the  warriors  that 
will  wield  them  with  a  strong  hand  and  a  brave  heart  ?  If 
Romanism  be  so  bad  a  thing  as  all  history  shows  us  that  it  iS| 
— if  England  is  to  keep  up  "  the  contest  with  Rome'* — let  it  be 
for  the  freedom  of  the  entire  populatioriy  and  for  the  old  religion 
of  the  Bible.     What  have  we  to  do  with  antiquity,  if  anything 
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IS  meant  by  antiquity  that  falls  short  of  the  first  age  ?  We 
know  more  about  that  age  than  we  do  about  any  other  ;  and  what 
we  do  know  is  derived  not  from  human  sources,  but  djvine.' 
Such  must  be,  ought  to  be,  will  be  the  temper  of  the  general 
English  mind.  It  has  long  been  the  temper  of  some.  Their 
number  increases.  Their  power  of  commanding  attention 
increases.  The  disposition  to  agree  with  them  increases^ 
Such  may  not  be  the  temper  of  the  higher  clergy.  That  is 
scarcely  to  be  expected.  We  scarcely  hope  for  episcopal  or 
archidiaconal  Charges  breathing  so  free  and  healthy  a  spirit ; 
and  yet,  such  a  spirit  would  do  more  to  vivify  ^  the  Church 
of  England '  than  all  the  learning  of  her  schools,  and  all  the 
liberality  of  her  sons. 

*  Her  sons !'  Yes.  Such  is  the  style  in  which  the  great 
English  people  are  spoken  of,  with  sincere  respect,  with  cour-^ 
teous  affection,  by  the  accomplished  Archdeacon  Hare.  Who 
is  the  mother  of  these  sons  ?  Are  not  the  people  themselves 
THE  Church  ?  Then,  why  so  constantly  repeat  a  phrase  which j 
however  beautiful  and  appropriate  in  Scripture,  only  tends  to 
obscure  men's  perceptions  of  their  personal  relation  to  a  human 
system  of  teaching  religion  ?  Soldiers  are  the  sons  of  the  army 
— sailors,  the  sons  of  the  navy ;  but  when  these  brave  fellows 
defend  us,  on  the  land  or  on  the  sea,  they  show  that  they  are 
men.  The  English  laity  were  sons  and  daughters  in  their 
infiincy ;  they  are  sons  and  daughters  in  their  maturity ;  they 
will  ever  cherish  the  sweet  filial  memories  of  the  past  in  their 
churches,  as  in  their  homes ;  but  in  days  of  struggle  for  grand 
principles  they  must  have  stronger  ties  than  tradition,  deeper 
reasons  than  deference  for  antiquity,  higher  relations  than 
those  of  childhood:  they  must  have  the  distinctiveness  of  indi-^ 
vidual  judgment;  and,  as  each  link  of  a  chain  is  welded  by 
itself,  and  the  strength  of  all  depends  on  each — so  the  great 
protestant  life  of  England  must  shew  itself  in  the  clear  eye  and 
strong  sinews  of  separate  thinkers,  who  are  united  in  one  mass 
because  they  think  the  same  thing,  and  because  they  so  think  it 
as  to  make  its  truth  and  its  strength  bring  down  all  the  false 
things,  and  all  the  weak  things,  wherein  our  fathers  trusted* 
Let  us  have  this  sort  of  Protestantism — and  both  Tractarianism 
and  Romanism  will  find  their  own  place  in  lands  from  which 
the  venerable  hoar  of  antiquity  has  not  yet  been  worn  away  by 
science,  by  art,  by  freedom,  and  by  that  masculine  Christianity 
which  is  the  promoter  of  them  all,  and  which  counts  the  man- 
liest of  the  human  race  among  its  martyrs. 
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Abt.  Y. — Quiet  Hours.    By  a  Little  Brother  and  Sister.     Beading : 

Euslier  and  Johnson.     1852. 


The  yicissitades  and  trials  of  human  life  awaken  the 
and  expand  the  powers,  while  they  restrain  and  humble  Ae 
otherwise  proud  heart  of  man.  Many  are  the  glorioiu  prodoe* 
lions  of  genius  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  stem  pvessnre  of 
personal  or  relatiye  want,  and  lessons  which  have  been  learnt 
in  solitude  and  poyerty  often  become  available,  in  prose  or 
verse,  for  the  instruction  of  succeeding  generations.  The  actual 
occurrences  of  life  are  found  by  the  watchful  observer  to  be  as 
extraordinary  and  as  replete  with  interest,  and  still  more  with 
moral  instruction,  as  any  of  the  creations  of  the  imagination. 
Almost  every  village  could  furnish  its  own  tale  of  £acts  possess- 
ing all  the  interest  of  the  wildest  romance,  and  the  incidents  of 
which  have  stirred  to  their  lowest  depth,  or  roused  into  their 
noblest  or'most  fearful  exercise,  the  passions  of  the  human  heart 
Occasionally  it  happens  in  this  age  of  printing,  that  some  me- 
morials of  such  occurrences  find  their  way  into  a  wider  eirele, 
and  present  themselves  more  or  less  to  the  attention  of  the  inde- 
finable public. 

A  few  years  since  we  resided  in  a  quiet  and  somewhat  anti* 
quated  town  in  one  of  the  midland  counties  of  England.  In 
the  neighbourhood,  at  the  distance  of  a  pleasant  walk,  was 
situated  a  small  hamlet,  embosomed  in  luxuriant  trees,  and 
commanding  a  fair  and  extensive  prospect  of  rich  meadows  and 
fertile  corn-fields  studded  with  their  farm-houses  and  adjoining 
buildings.  In  this  hamlet  one  house  was  pre-eminent.  It  wss 
capacious,  standing  in  grounds  comprising  shrubbery^  plemsore, 
fruit,  and  kitchen  garden,  with  a  park-like  paddock  in  its  fron^ 
the  home  of  the  banker  of  the  neighbouring  town.  Elveiy  afier- 
noon  its  proprietor  might  be  seen  wending  his  way  from  Us 
place  of  business  to  his  quiet  country  seat ;  and  though  the 
silent  observer  did  not  fail  to  notice  the  stealthy  glance  ttsd 
confused  expression  of  countenance  which  he  sometimes  mani- 
fested, few  doubted  the  respectability  of  his  chaiacter  or  the 
large  amount  of  his  wealth.  On  sunny  days  there  hastened  oat 
of  that  home,  to  meet  his  returning  footsteps,  as  joyous  and 
bright  a  company  of  children  as  ever  received  a  parentis  Uesf 
ing ;  and  many  a  time  have  the  woods  and  fields  rererbcnraled 
with  their  merry  laughter  and  youthful  frolic.  Sometimes  along 
with  them  was  to  be  seen  the  mother,  in  the  full  pride  of  pensive 
and  earnest  >yon)anhood,  now  pushing  aside  the  wild  and  en- 
tangled locks  of  a  lively  girl  of  six  or  seven^  that  woold  be  too 
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boisterous  and  playsome  for  her  sex  and  rank,  and  now  assist- 
ing to  sustain  firmly  in  his  seat  a  younger  child  that  dangled  in 
a  pannier  from  the  side  of  a  quiet  Shetland  pony.     They,  of  all 
families    in    the    neighbourhood,    seemed   to   be   among  the 
happiest,  nor  did  their  happiness  appear  undeserved*     A  very 
short  time,  however,  elapsed,  and  a  dark  cloud  spread  over  the 
bright  sunshine  of  their  day.     The  farmers  and  tradesmen  of 
an  agricultural  neighbourhood  discovered  to  their  amazement 
that  at  the  usual  hour  one  morning  the  shutters  of  the  banking>- 
house  were  not  removed,  and  suspicion  and  fear  soon  advanced 
to  certainty — the  bank  had  stopped.     Distress  and  perpleziQr 
were  exhibited  on  many  countenances,  and  dismay  and  sorrow 
spread  through  the  town.     The  struggling  tradesman,  in  some 
instances,  had  lost  the  entire  amount  of  the  hard-earned  savings 
of  many  years  of  anxiety ;  and  those  who  had  been  poor  hitherto 
felt  that  henceforth  they  must  be  poorer  still.    As  to  the  cause 
of  so  unexpected  a  catastrophe,  it  became  gradually  known  that 
for  years,  though  no  one  had  suspected  it,  ^e  affairs  of  the  bank 
had  been  in  an  unsound  state :  its  proprietor,  conscious  that 
danger  was  imminent,  had  sought  to  avert  it  by  speculation  with 
the  money  entrusted  to  his  care,  and  by  several  unfortunate 
transactions   had   thereby  only  increased  his  difficulties  and 
robbed  his  conscience  of  repose.     At  last,  after  years  of  apparent 
affluence,  reputation,  and  comfort,  he  had  been  overtaken  in 
advancing  age  by  righteous  retribution,  and  was  compelled,  as 
a  disgraced  and  ruined  man,  to  leave  the  neighbourhood.     The 
home  so  lovely,  the  haunt  of  so  many  pure  affections  and  house- 
hold joys,  was  speedily  dismantled  and  disposed  of  by  public 
auction,  in  order  to  enlarge  the  scanty  dividend,  and  the  mother 
and  her  children  found  a  resting-place  in  the  abode  of  an  aged 
and  near  relative,  whose  means  of  benevolence  were  diminished 
by  the  calainit}'  which  most  imperatively  called  for  its  exercise. 
Here  iu  that  quiet  country  mansion  these  children  have  had 
opportunity  of  considering  the  misfortunes  which  have  beclouded 
their  childhood,  and,  let  us  hope,  of  learning,  amidst  the  indulgent 
extenuations  which  filial  love  would  suggest,  lessons  which  may 
be  profitable  in  future  days.     The  mother  leads  a  life  of  devout 
Christian  resignation  and  of  lonely  widowhood,  though  death 
has  not  taken  away  the  husband  of  her  youth ;  the  elder  chil- 
dreu  are  sensible  of  the  calamity  which  has  crushed  the  hopes 
and  darkened  the  prospects  of  their  lives,  for  they  can  well 
recollect  the  hours  of  childhood  and  the  comforts  of  their  own 
home ;  while  the  younger  branches  feel  there  is  a  mystery  in 
their  father's  absence  which   they  have  not  courage  fully  to 
explore. 

The  little  book  whose  title  is  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article 
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owes  Its  origin  to  the  circumstances  which  we  have  briefly 
narrated,  and  was  found  in  circulation  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  the  events  occurred.  As  they  were  matters  of  puhhe 
notoriety  when  they  happened,  and  are  so  directly  referred  to 
in  pages  exposed  for  the  public  eye,  it  will  be  esteemed,  we 
trust,  no  breach  of  delicacy  or  act  of  harsh  intrusion  into  the 
privacy  of  the  domestic  circle  thus  to  have  enumerated  them. 
The  preface  relates  ^  that  some  kind  and  partial  friends  have 
expressed  a  wish  that  the  following  pages  should  appear  before 
the  public,'  refers  to  their  contents  as  *  the  uncorrected  com- 
position of  children  of  eleven  and  fourteen  years  old,*  and  as 
designed  to  interest  young  persons  and  afford  them  an  acceptahle 
companion  to  their  quiet  hours.  It  appeared  to  us,  apart  from 
the  affecting  circumstances  to  which  the  volume  owes  its  origin, 
and  which  we  have  endeavoured  to  relate  with  the  kindest  respect 
for  the  tender  sensibilities  of  its  authors,  the  literary  merit  of 
the  poems  was  such  as  to  entitle  them  to  circulation  in  a  wider 
circle  than  that  in  which  they  are  at  present  known.  Some 
persons — and  we  confess,  but  for  the  unqualified  and  distinct 
language  of  the  preface,  we  should  be  amongst  the  numher — 
will  doubt  whether  these  refined  productions  can  be  the  com- 
positions of  authors  so  young  in  years  and  in  literature,  but  let 
our  readers,  with  the  poems  and  testimony  before  them,  on  this 
subject  form  their  own  judgment.  We  proceed  to  supply  a  few 
specimens,  and  to  cull  here  and  there  a  flower  from  the  sweet 
nosegay  of  spring  as  it  lies  before  us.  And,  first,  here  are  lines 
which,  admitting  the  statement  of  the  preface  to  be  authendc, 
are  very  beautiful  and  extraordinary,  and  would  not  disgrace 
the  pages  of  some  of  our  established  poets.     They  are  entitled 

*  Passing  Thoughts. 

*  I  love  you,  I  love  you,  bright  beautiful  flowers, 

And  can  you,  then,  only  be  given, 
To  gladden  the  sin-stained  dwellers  of  earth. 
And  denied  to  the  blessed  in  heaven  ? 

*  You  arc  there,  you  are  there,  bright  beautiful  flowers, 

(ilowing  in  sunshine  eternal, 
AVith  (lod^s  own  brcatli  to  strengthen  your  powers. 
And  make  you  for  ever  vernal/ — p.  12. 

The  completeness  of  the  thought,  and  its  expression  in  these 
eight  lines,  is  such  as  we  do  not  often  find  in  youthful  poets; 
and  the  brevity  and  terseness  with  which  the  sentiment  is  con- 
veyed constitute  no  trifling  charm.  The  book  is  full  principaUy 
of  allusions  to  the  changes  and  trials  which  its  authors  hare 
undergone,  and  which  give  throughout  a  pensive  and  moonifal 
tone  to  their  versification,  ever  accompanied,  at  the  same  taiiie» 
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we  are  glad  to  observe,  by  the  spirit  of  Christian  gratitude  and 
oontent.  Here  are  two  poems,  full  of  tender  and  mournful 
reminiscences  which  will  be  read  with  lively  interest  as  the  efHftp 
sions  of  a  youthful  heart : — 

•On  Seeing  my  Mother's  Picture. 

*  I  gaze  upon  thee  young  and  fair, 

In  girlhood's  early  prime ; 
Amid  thy  dark  luxuriant  hair, 
Bright  jewell'd  snowdrops  shine. 

*  Slowly  I  turn  my  gaze  from  off 

That  pictured  Hebe  face, 
To  fix  it  on  thy  pensive  brow, 
Eesemblance  to  trace. 

*  The  merry  smile  hath  passed  away. 

The  cheek  hath  lost  its  bloom ; 
Thy  children  see  a  charm  left  still. 
Which  time  can  ne'er  consume. 

*  Thy  brow  is  fair,  and  on  it  sits 

Deep  thoughts  serene  and  holy ; 
Such  Uneaments  become  thee  well. 
My  mother,  meek  and  lowly. 

*  I  should  not  wish  to  see  thee  dressed 

In  jewels'  gaudy  glare. 
Thy  gentle  voice  and  sad  sweet  smile 
Have  charms  beyond  compare.' — ^p.  18. 

*To  MY  Father. 

*  We  are  parted  now,  my  father ! 

Thy  form  no  more  I  see. 
Thy  daughter's  heart  is  with  thee 
Wherever  thou  mayst  be. 

*  Three  years  of  many  sorrows 

Have  been,  and  passed  away. 
Since  last  we  heard  thy  loving  voice 
Blessing  us  in  our  play. 

*  We  had  a  peaceful  home,  father. 

With  friends  a  goodly  store ; 
They  vanished  like  the  morning  mist. 
As  soon  as  we  were  poor. 

*  Much  comfort  we  possess,  father. 

Which  poverty  can't  lessen ; 
Our  grandsire's  tender  care,  also 
Thy  prayers,  thy  love,  thy  blessing!' — ^p.  81. 
N.s. — vol.  IV.  H  H 
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We  give  another,  in  which  we  cannot  help  thhtlring,  notwith- 
standing the  preface,  that  we  must  have  the  composition  in 
some  respects  of  the  parent  rather  than  the  child:— 

•  On  a  Recent  Occubbence. 

'  She  stood  at  the  gate  of  her  father's  homey 
And  her  infant  spirit  sunk  before  it ; 
For  memory  turned  to  happier  days. 

Ere  sorrow  had  waved  its  pinions  o'er  it. 

*  Deep  thought  came  over  that  infiint  brow. 

And  tears  bedewed  the  fair  young  face^ 
For  others  dwelt  in  her  own  loved  home. 
And  occupied  her  parents'  place. 

*  She  paused  aw^hile — then  gazed  once  more ; 

She  thought  upon  her  wayward  fate ; 
The  stranger's  dog — ^faithful,  though  rude— 
Drove  her  in  haste  from  her  father's  gate. 

*  Courage,  sweet  child !  thou'rt  not  alone — 

Thy  Heavenly  Father  guards  thy  fate. 
And  when  thy  wanderings  on  earth  arc  done, 
Will  bid  thee  enter  thy  Father's  gate/— ^.  27. 


But  there  are  in  the  vohime  poems  of  an  entirely  different 
form  of  stanza,  and  giving  indication  of  power  of  various 
kinds,  which  we  hope  may  hereafter  make  itself  felt  and  known 
in  the  productions  of  riper  years.  Take,  for  instance,  the  fol- 
lowing, which,  more  than  any  other  in  the  book,  sounds  like 
the  language  of  a  child  ? — 

*To  MY  Shetland  Pony. 

*  Black  Billy  I  my  pony, 

My  infancy's  pet, 
I've  lost  thee  for  ever. 
But  I  cannot  forget. 

*  I  hope  thy  new  master 

Is  gentle  and  kind. 
That  thy  home  is  as  happy 
As  the  one  left  behind. 

*  In  my  dreams,  I  am  often 

Feeding  thee  still, 
Or  in  happiness  riding 
O'er  woodland  and  hill. 

*  I  fear  I  am  wrong 

To  wish  for  thee  yet. 
As  my  God  has  seen  good 
I  should  lose  thee,  my  pet. 
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'  TfaoQ  dost  not,  1115  pony, 
Bemerober  me  atm, 
Or  those  joyoof  rides  ■  ^ 

O'er  woodland  and  hiU.'-~p.  S8. 

It  will  afford  pleasure  to  those  who  have  pemeed  tfaese  jave- 
nile  specimens  of  verse  to  meet  with  the  authors  of  them  engaging 
in  due  time  in  more  laboriouB  and  elaborate  tasks  and  fiilfiUing 
the  promise  of  their  youth.  To  those  gifted  with  such  capabili- 
ties there  need  be  no  despair  of  success  in  the  struggles  ot  this 
life  ;  and  amidst  the  temptations  to  which  the  possession  of  such 
tastes  and  talents  will  expose  them,  our  hope  is  that  our  young 
friends  will  never  forget  the  lessons  taught  them  in  the  bitter 
school  of  disappointment  and  adversity.  Christian  parents  may, 
nithout  hesitation,  introduce  'Quiet  Hours*  to  their  children's 
attention,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  see  a  future  edition  with 
the  name  of  some  London  publisher  on  the  tide-page. 


Art.  VI. — Shakapeare  and  hit  Timet.    By  M.  Guizot.    London : 
B.  BeoUey. 

In  all  Coleridge's  profound  and  eloquent  criticisms  on '  Shake- 
speare, there  is  nothing  which  gives  us  so  full  a  conception  of 
the  great  subject  as  the  ejaculation  with  which  he  closes  a 
clear  and  beautiful  analysis  of  one  of  the  plays — '  Wonder- 
making  Heaven,  what  a  man  was  this  Shakespeare  !'  It  has, 
doubtless,  Dccuned  to  many,  that  the  strongest  thinkers  of 
modern  times  have  all  been  more  or  less  imprt'iiscd  in  the  same 
manner  as  Coleridge.  It  would  seem  as  if  those  who  had  reached 
the  peaks  upon  the  hills  of  thought  nearest  to  that  from  which 
Milton  surveyed,  in  wonder  and  astonishment,  rhc  '  live-long 
monument'  of  Shakespeare  had  each  gazed  but  to  marvel — had 
seen  from  their  altitudes  a  boundlessness  and  grandeur  which 
men  beneath  them  could  not  see,  and  felt  that  they  could  only 
wonder.  Thus  Chalmers's  visionary  eye  Baw  the  '  intellectual 
miracle,'  Shakespeare  rising  up  in  vastness  bcfuvc  and  beyond 
the  rugged  peak  on  which  he  stood;  and  WiUon's  eagle  gaze 
could  only  catch  'the  outline  and  the  wondrous  indication  of 
a  mind  more  wondrous  far ;'  while  Landor,  with  all  his  fine 
appreciation  of  ancient  and  modem  greatness,  proclaims  that 
'  In  poetry  there  is  but  one  supreme, 
Mighty  and  beauteoos,' 
H  H  2 
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These  are,  in  substance,  but  the  utterances — the  inyoluntaiy 
ejaculations,  as  it  were,  of  all  profound  thinkers  who  have  tamed 
their  intellectual  eyes  toward  the  vast  domain  over  which  the 
player  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Bess  holds  indisputable  sway. 
Carlyle  has  deemed  it  strange  that  the  world  had  no  higher 
work  for  Bums  to  do  than  ^  gauge  beer  ;*  and  while  we  may 
take  the  liberty  of  doubting  whether  that  was  in  any  true  sense 
his  work  at  all,  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  a  much  more 
wonderful  thing  that  the  best  head  in  this  world  of  ours — a 
world  that  has  been  so  full  of  stem  realities  ever  since  the  Fall 
— should  have  worn  at  one  time  a  stage  cap,  and,  perhaps,  been 
bedaubed  with  whitening  for  the  Ghost  in  ^  Hamlet.'  It  will  not 
get  us  out  of  the  bewilderment  into  which  we  are  thrown  by 
tiie  recollection  that  Shakespeare  was  a  stage-player  when  his 
greatest  works  were  written,  merely  to  think  that  he  came  upon 
the  stage  of  human  life  at  a  time  when  the  people  were  impor- 
tunate for  dramatic  entertainments,  and  when,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  one  of  his  latest  commentators,  *  the  drama  was  a 
power  in  the  social  life  of  England.'  We  find  nothing  in  that 
to  account  for  the  apparently  anomalous  connexion  of  a  know- 
ledge of  humanity  never  excelled  and  a  genius  unapproachable 
with  the  vagaries  of  theatrical  life,  any  more  than  we  find  an 
association  between  the  genius  of  Bunyan  and  the  fact  of  his 
being  a  tinker.  We  look  upon  Shakespeare  as  a  phenomenon, 
both  as  regards  his  gifts  of  intellectual  power  and  the  medium 
through  which  that  power  was  evolved  and  brought  before  man- 
kind. Too  much  importance  has  been  attached  to  the  influence 
of  the  drama  in  its  rude  state  upon  the  mind  of  old  England  at 
the  time  of  Shakespeare's  appearance.  The  most  that  can  be 
made  of  it  will  go  a  very  little  way  in  enabling  us  to  account 
for  the  form  in  which  his  genius  found  expression.  Thai 
genius  is  always  sufficient  to  let  us  forget  the  vehicle ;  and  the 
mystery  of  his  being  at  once  the  writer  of  stage  plays  and  of 
things  which  are  the  greatest  and  truest  chapters  in  the  book 
of  life  that  were  ever  written  by  uninspired  man,  will  not 
be  much  affected  by  a  consideration  of  the  state  ik  the  pro- 
Shakespearean  drama  or  the  social  life  of  England  in  the  poet*s 
days.  For  as  he  has,  in  one  sense,  no  individuality,  and  is  so 
much  an  omnipresence  of  humanity  in  all  ages  and  oircmn- 
stances,  to  spend  labour  and  thought  upon  the  conven- 
tional usages  and  social  features  amid  which  he  passed  his 
personal  existence,  these  constituting  but  a  small  part  of  the 
great  whole  of  his  life- wisdom,  seems  to  us  all  but  fraitlc»s. 

It  is  curious,  however,  to  think  that  this  man,  who  was 
engaged  in  polishing  a  mirror  in  which  human  nature,  in  all 
its  various  forms,  and  the  human  heart  to  its  deepest  depths 
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were  to  be  reflected,  was  really  less  knowu  to  those  who 
brushed  his  elbow  ou  the  streets  of  London,  or  had  dealings 
with  him  at  Stratford,  than  he  is  to  us.  A  few,  doubtless,  fouQ4 
him  a  pleasant  companion  over  a  cup  of  October,  or  sack 
posset,  and  some  few  more  knew  him  as  the  possessor  of  a  genial 
nature,  and  *  a  gentlemanly  wit*  The  Earl  of  Southampton, 
and,  it  may  be,  a  few  others  of  his  contemporaries,  admired  his 
readiness  and  sweetness  of  versification,  and  commended  his 
fancy ;  but  the  mask  he  wore  was  impeneti*able  to  all.  Of 
those  who  might  have  been  supposed  most  likely  to  appreciate  his 
works,  there  was  not  one  found  to  collect  them  at  his  death, 
and  scarcely  any  of  his  contemporaries  noticed  his  existence 
at  all.  Ben  Jonson  doled  out  a  certain  modicum  of  something 
like  patronizing  praise,  and  doubtless  thought  he  was  helping 
to  perpetuate  his  name ;  but  where,  amid  that  glorious  circle 
which  surrounded  the  throne  of  Elizabeth,  do  we  find  one  who 
considered  the  poet  of  humanity  anything  more  than  a  popular 
player  whom  the  queen  had  more  than  once  honoured  by  a 
^  bespeak,'  and  who  was  in  many  respects  a  favourite  among 
^  her  majesty's  servants  ?'  The  result  of  all  this  is  an  ignorance 
of  Shakespeare's  personal  existence,  so  deep  and  without  a  single 
reliable  piece  of  information  to  shed  a  ray  of  light  into  it, 
that  we  could  easily  conceive  of  some  bold  and  ingenious 
critic  of  the  future  age  setting  himself  to  prove  that  our  ideas  of 
him,  and  our  speculations  regarding  his  personal  or  relative 
position,  have  been  quite  erroneous  and  absurd.  It  has  taken 
us  two  centuries  to  climb  to  the  point  from  which  we  can  catch 
a  glimpse  of  his  mighty  intellectual  outline,  and  now  that  out^ 
line  is  the  horizon  beyond  which  we  can  scarcely  see.  It  stretches 
over  a  world  of  thought,  and  we  merely  scan  and  expatiate  upon 
certain  parts  of  it  which  seem  to  have  a  stronger  light  thrown 
upon  them  from  the  characteristics  of  the  age  in  which  we 
live.  But  at  best  we  are  looking  not  at  the  man  Shakespeare, 
but  at  a  portion  of  a  variety  of  thought,  feeling,  and  passion, 
which  absorbs  all  considerations  of  the  individual*  There  is 
something  interesting,  too,  in  the  fact  that  not  only  the  men  of 
the  poet's  own  days,  but  many  who  succeeded  them,  have 
chronicled  every  item  of  information,  every  scrap  of  history  or 
tradition  bearing  upon  those  who  make  up  the  muster-roll  of 
our  sovereigns  and  warriors,  while  they  have  nearly  all  failed  to 
see  that  *  the  founder  of  another  dynasty'  was  giving  or  had  given 
glory  to  the  reigns  of  kings  and  perpetuity  to  the  language  of 
the  English  race. 

Is  it,  then,  to  be  deplored  that  we  know  so  litde  about 
the  actual  life  of  Shakespeare  ?  Ought  we  to  regret  that  he 
has  not,  like  Goethe,  left  us  some  volumes  of  Mruth  and  poetry^^ 
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from  which  we  might   haye   derived  that  informataon  aboot 
which   we  speculate  beside  his  tomb  or  in  his  birth-place — 
which  we  strive  to  extort  from  every  relio  of  him,  apart  from 
his  works,  that  time,  and  such  of  time's  pioneers  as  tibe  destroyer 
of  his  mulberry  tree,  have  spared  ?     We  think  not.    We  might 
have  looked  upon  the  white-washed  resemblance  of  him  which 
adorns  the  old  church  of  Stratford-on-Avon  with  fsr  other  feel- 
ings than  we  do,  had  any  unpleasant  explanation  of  the  mysteiy 
which  hangs  about  the  bequest  of  his  second  best  bed  to  Anne 
Hathaway  started  up  and  obtruded  itself  among  the  feelings 
with  which  we  gaze  upon  that  serene  and  genial  countenance. 
We  delight  only  to  know  that  he  lived  and  died,  and  was  a  partaker 
of  die  human  nature  he  knew  so  well.     Our  ignorance  on  diis 
point  has  so  much  bliss,  and  infers  such  an  absence  of  eveiy* 
thing  that  would  mar  our  relish  for  the  infinitely  more  Talnable 
knowledge  of  him  which  we  do  possess,  that  if  any  old  parchment 
should  yet  be  dug  up  about  the  foundations  of  New  Place,  and 
laid  before  us  as  a  veritable  diary  of  the  marvellous  man  who 
sold  grain  and  wrote  ^  Hamlet'  upon  that  spot  of  earth,  we  are 
not  sure  that  we  could  be  brought  to  pemse  it.     It  could  not 
tell  us  the  secret  of  Shakespeare.     It  might  contain  memorandi 
setting  forth  that  on  such  a  day,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  the  play  of  ^  Macbeth'  was  finished,  and 
certain  monies  duly  received  for  com  delivered ; — ^nay,  it  might 
do  more,  it  might  give  us  some  sage  two-line  portrait  of  a  Strat- 
ford burgher.     But  what  imports  such  things  to  us  from  him 
who  long  ago  made  us  acquainted  with  the  subtlest  tboogfats 
which  the  mind  of  man  hath  conceived,  and  the  most  glorioni 
imaginings  which  the  wide  realm  of  that  land  on  the  horizon  of 
which  he  stands  can  yield  us  ?     Could  any  biography,  were  it 
even  written  with  the  minute   toadyism  of  a  Shakespeareia 
Boswell,  open  for  us  a  wider  realm  ?  It  could  not.  Nevertheleti, 
we  accept  the  labours  of  modem  critics  and  literary  antiquaries, 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  Shakespeare  Society,  and  the  devotion  of 
such  teachers  of  Shakespeareanism  as  Collier  and  Knight;  it  goes 
for  so  much  tribute,  paid  upon  the  whole  in  sterling  intdle^od 
coin,  to  the  genius  of  the  poet     Literary  men  and  litemy 
societies,  like  the  fabulous  builders  of  Oran  who  reared  a  greit 
city  around  the  temple  of  the  sun,  are  encircling  his  works  with 
all  manner  of  mental  masonry.     Some,  it  is  true,  have  piled  np 
huge  heavy  and  uutasteful  things  that  mar  the  object  tliey  are 
meant  to  illustrate  ;  but  there  are  graceful  and  beaudfbl  thiagi 
also — sparkling  and  harmonious  things  which  no  tme  beliem 
in  the  mystery  of  Shakespeare's  greatness  vrill  despise.     One 
of  these,  recently  reared,  claims  our  attention  at  present    It 
is  the  work  of  a  skilled  labourer,  a  chaste  and  taslefiil  woik, 
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only  new  to  Uie  English  readev,  M.  Guizot  Iiaving  endeavoured 
years  ago  to  compensate  by  it,  and  in  the  name  of  France, 
for  the  envious  sneers  and  the  ridiculous  prejudice  of  Voltaire, 
The  suhstanoe  of  the  book  now  placed  before  us  under  the 
title  of  '  Shakespeare  and  his  Times,'  formed  the  introductory 
essay  to  the  best  edition  of  the  Shakespearean  drama  published 
in  France  and  the  eloquent  criticism  nith  which  the  Due  de 
BrogUe  announced  to  the  world  its  successful  iDtroductiun  to  the 
French  people  in  their  national  tbearrc. 

Had  such  a  book  ae  this  been  known  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  much  of  the  patience -taxing  twaddle  that  has 
been  written  on  the  subject  miglil  never  have  seen  the  light,  and 
thought  would  have  been  bestowed  upon  what  we  know  of 
Shakespeare  rather  than  speculation  regarding  what  we  do  not 
know,  and  which  is  of  comparatively  little  concern.  Slight  as 
is  M.  Guizot's  work,  when  the  vastncss  of  the  theme  is  con- 
sidered, it  is  the  result  of  reflection.  What  his  mind  has 
grasped  it  has  grasped  firmly  ;  and  there  ie  more  in  his  essay 
which  the  lover  of  Shakespeare  will  appreciate  and  prize  than 
he  will  find  in  the  elaborato  puerilities  of  the  older  commenta- 
tors or  the  strained  fancies  and  conceits  of  the  more  recent 
ones.  In  one  point  alone  lie  is  defective,  lamentably  defective. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  portion  of  that  knowledge 
which,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least,  M.  Guizot  must  have  acquired 
since  his  work  was  originally  pul)lis.lifcl,  lias  been  brought  to 
bear  upon  this  new  edition.  Hurried  publication,  or  some- 
thing equally  reprehensible,  could  alone  account  for  so  mnoh 
of  the  gossip  which  disfigured  Shakespearean  criticism  thirty 
years  ago,  and  so  many  of  the  worse  than  merely  fabulous 
stories  of  Davenant  and  Gibber  being  retailed  in  an  essay  which 
professes  to  be  of  a  strictly  critical  character,  and  which,  in  its 
otherwise  calm,  philosophic  tone,  is  so  much  of  what  it  professes 
to  be.  If  it  is  impossible  to  enter  upon  the  subject  of  Shake- 
speare's genius  without  speculating  upon  his  history — and  it 
seems  to  be  so — surely  we  are  entitled  to  expect  that  the 
exploded  theories  by  which  Rowe  and  IXavies  endeavoured  to 
account  for  the  poet's  departure  from  Stratford,  and  to  enlighten 
the  world  upon  the  subject  of  his  early  avocations  in  London, 
would  now  be  discarded.  With  a  £aith  in  the  veracity  of  these 
worthies,  however,  which  will  strike  most  readers  as  peculiar  in 
a  thinker  like  M.  Guizot,  he  recounts,  and  that,  too,  with  the 
most  profound  composure  and  seriousness,  all  that  has  ever 
been  said  respecting  the  deer-stealing  and  horse-holding  and 
indiscreet  marriage  of  the  young  poet.  One  would  suf^oso  that 
these  stories,  some  of  them  the  most  improbaUe  that  oonld 
be  conceived,  had  been  thoroughly  antbeoticated,  and  that 
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M.  Guizot  had  actually  obtained  access  to  the  documents  in  which 
the  facts  were  recited.  Upon  much  more  real  eyidenoe,  deduced 
from  certain  passages  in  *  The  Merchant  of  Venice,'  the  inge- 
nious  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Stratford,  was  led  to  the  firm  conviotion 
that  Shakespeare  passed  some  of  his  early  years  in  an  attorney's 
office ;  and  as  Malone  had  hinted  a  similar  belief,  the  worthy 
solicitor  positively  buried  himself  in  law  papers,  in  the  hope 
of  finding  specimens  of  the  poet's  engrossmg.  The  legal  pro- 
fession received  no  addition  to  its  dignity,  however ;  for  the 
opening  of  ^  The  Tempest'  might  have  set  any  one  upon  an 
inquiry  as  to  whether  the  author  of  it  had  ever  been  entered  at 
a  boy  on  board  some  ship  in  the  squadron  of  Sir  Francis  Drake. 
We  regret  that  M.  Guizot  has  lent  his  countenance  to  such 
absurdities,  by  treating  as  facts  the  idle  fancies  of  those  who 
lacked  the  wisdom  to  make  use  of  what  they  knew.  Holding 
the  subject  of  the  poet's  personal  history  as  in  some  sense  foreign 
to  the  one  for  which  the  work  before  us  was  originally  penned, 
we  think  it  a  pity  that  it  should  have  been  discussed  with  so 
little  originality,  and  with  so  much  obvious  ignorance  of  the 
facts  that  have  been  brought  forward  to  prove  that  in  any  satis- 
factory sense  we  know  nothing  of  Shakespeare,  and  that  what 
has  been  palmed  upon  the  world  as  knowledge  is  fiotion  after 
all.  To  have  done  with  our  objections,  however, — ^we  enter  our 
dissent  from  all  that  M.  Ouizot  retails  upon  the  subject.  From 
evidence  as  good  as  his — if  it  can  be  called  evidence  at  all — 
we  do  not  believe  that  the  poet  was  either  a  deer-stealer,  or  an 
unfaithfiil  husband,  a  careless  and  thoughtless  parent,  a  holder 
of  horses  at  a  theatre  door,  or  a  tavern  toper.  We  prefer  the 
conclusion  to  which  the  French  critic  somewhat  strangely  arrives, 
considering  his  premises,  when  he  says:— 

'  No  grave  reproach  can,  at  any  time,  have  weighed  upon  a  man  whoie 
contemporaries  never  speak  of  him  without  affection  and  esteem,  and 
whom  Ben  Jonson  declares  to  have  been  '  truly  honest/  without  derivisf 
from  this  assertion  either  the  opportunity  or  the  right  of  lelating  aoait 
circumstances  disgraceful  to  his  memory,  or  some  weU-known  error  whic^ 
the  officious  rival  would  not  have  failed  to  establish  while  excusing  it 
Perhaps,  on  being  brought  into  contact  with  the  higher  classes  of  tocietj, 
struck  by  the  display  of  a  relative  elegance  of  sentiments  and  mannen  of 
which  he  had  previously  had  no  idea,  and  becoming  suddenly  aware  thathii 
nature  gave  him  a  right  to  participate  in  these  delicacies  which  kad 
hitherto  been  foreign  to  his  habits,  Shakspeare  felt  himself  oppressed  hj 
his  position  with  painful  shackles ;  perhaps  even  he  was  led  to  exaggenU 
his  humiliation,  by  the  natural  disposition  of  a  haughty  soul,  which  ftdi 
itself  all  the  more  abased  by  an  unequal  condition,  because  it  is  eonscNM 
of  its  worthiness  to  enjoy  equality.  At  all  events,  there  can  be  no  doobl 
that,  with  that  measured  circumspection  which  is  as  frequently  the 
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paniment  of  pride  na  of  modesty,  Shakespeare  lalraured  to  oTeiknp  theW 
humiliating  differences  of  station,  and  succeeded  in  his  attempt.'—- 
pp.  183,  124. 

It  is  with  a  feeling  of  pleasure  that  we  turn  from  M.  Guizot's 
borro\Yed  gosbip  to  what  is  really  his  own— the  high-toned  and 
eloquent  criticism.  It  was  well  said  by  Coleridge  that  'the 
Euglishnian  who  could  utter  the  name  of  William  Shakespeare 
without  a  proud  and  aSectionatc  reverence  was  disqualified  for 
the  office  of  critic'  In  tliis  sense  our  author  is  thoroughly 
fitted  for  his  work,  entering  upon  it  witli  almost  on  Englishman's 
sympathies,  and  treating  it  with  a  warmth  of  genuine  admira- 
tion, equal  to  liiat  of  the  poet's  most  devoted  worshippers. 

It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  at  the  time  tlits  essay  was 
written  the  classicists  were  much  more  numerous  in  France  than 
they  are  now,  and  that  to  Guizot,  the  Due  de  Broglie,  and  even 
more  so  to  Victor  Uugo,  belongs  the  honour  of  having 
familiarized  the  minds  of  their  countrymen  with  the  higher 
claims  of  the.  Shakespearean  drama.  The  former,  with  all  his 
attachment  to  the  genius  of  the  distinguished  French  drama- 
tists, avows  his  belief  in  the  superiority  of  Shakespeare's  ideas 
of  art  in  terms  which  no  writer  we  have  met  with  has  sur- 
passed for  clearness  and  force.  Proceeding  from  the  only  true 
principle  upon  which  such  a  subject  can  be  fairly  illustrated,  he 
finds  that  the  dramatic  fact  takes  place  in  the  hea^  of  man 
alone.  There  Shakespeare  sought  it.  The  history  of  the 
man,  as  generally  known,  was  an  object  of  subordinate  interest;, 
to  him,  the  character  was  all.  Guided  by  his  marvellous, 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  he  descended  into  the  spirit  fi^}m 
whence  all  action  proceeded,  and  the  natural  outgoings  of  that 
spirit  constituted  the  interest  of  the  drama's  progress.  Hence 
all  his  plots,  or  rather  the  legends  upon  which  those  plots  were 
constructed,  he  took  as  he  found  them.  Like  all  great  men,  he 
was  an  extensive  borrower.  No  block  of  marble  from  which 
he  carved  those  figures  which,  Pygmalion-like,  he  afterwards 
invested  with  the  vitality  of  true  humanity  was  rough-hewn  by 
him.  Men  of  other  days  and  other  climes,  old  Geoffrey 
Chaucer,  Saxo  Grammaticus,  and  storytellers  of  oortbem  and 
southern  lands  had  wrought  for  him.  Old  world  tales  and 
simple  legends  had  passed  athwart  the  minds  of  mankind, 
giving  place  to  others  of  a  similar  nature,  until  he  came  who 
knew  their  worth  as  things  to  be  transformed  into  chapters  in 
the  history  of  human  nature.  He  presented  the  characters  of 
these  to  the  world  as  they  lived  in  the  world  ; — nay,  even  in 
his  most  fanciful  creations,  how  seldom  does  lie  quit  the  high 
road  of  life !     Knowing  that  only  those  things  which  the  human 
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heart  recognised  to  be  of  its  own  nature  could  profonndlj 
affect  it  in  the  true  dramatic  sense,  even  diose  aiiy  crea- 
tures of  a  world  lit  up  by  moonshine  which  people  his 
^  Midsummer  Night's  Dream'  attract  us  by  a  human  sympathy. 
What  to  us  would  have  been  the  lores  and  jealousies  of  fiury 
life  did  they  not  partake  of  what  we  know  by  such  words  ? 
What  the  strange,  bestial  existence  of  a  Caliban,  did  we  not 
recognise  in  him  enough  to  prove  his  humanity — his  desire  for 
revenge  rising  over  his  animalism — ^his  ambition  to  be  again  his 
^  own  king/  and  his  sense  of  wrong  ? 

But  Shakespeare  extends  our  knowledge  of  man*8  intelleetuil 
and  moral  nature  by  his  mastery  over  the  secret  springs  of 
human  action.  On  this,  the  more  profound  truth  of  his 
dramatic  system,  M.  Guizot  has  some  vigorous  and  philosophi- 
cal observations.  It  cannot  fail  to  have  struck  every  attentive 
student  of  the  poet's  works  that  their  interest  depends  not  upon 
the  plot,  but  upon  the  characters — more  strictly  speaking,  the 
characters  make  the  plot.  Thus,  in  the  evolution  of  such  cha- 
racters as  Lear  or  Macbeth,  the  central  interest  is  in  the 
events  of  a  single  life,  or  rather  in  the  passions  and  feelings 
in  which  these  events  have  their  origin,  all  the  other  characters 
contributing  involuntarily,  as  it  were,  to  the  grand  idea  of  the 
drama,  while  each  is  perfect  in  its  individuality,  and  revolves  m 
its  own  circle  of  hopes  and  fears.  The  primary  idea  of  such 
tragedies  ^as  we  have  named,  nay,  of  all  Shakeroeare's  tragedies, 
M.  Guizot  conceives  to  be  the  conflict  of  human  will  widi 
omnipotent  necessity.  Such  is  indeed  the  fundamental  idea 
upon  which  the  highest  and  grandest  developments  of  the 
dramatic  fact  proceed.  It  is  the  idea  which  lies  at  the  founda- 
tion of  the  great  drama  of  human  life.  The  conflict  of  msn*s 
perverted  will  with  the  immutable  laws  of  the  QnireTse,  die 
battle,  old  almost  as  the  world,  which  the  soul  in  its  oatgmngs, 
whether  more  or  less  guilty,  whether  as  displayed  in  the  passioB 
of  Romeo  and  Juliet  or  the  terrible  ambition  of  luebeA, 
wages  with  the  decrees  of  absolute  justice — of  righteous  ne- 
cessity. 


'  Eat/  says  M.  Guizot,  *  above  this  terrible  conflict  sours  maii'e 
existence,  independent  and  sovereign,  free  from  all  the  perils  of  the 
bat.  The  mighty  genius,  whose  view  had  embraced  the  whole  destiay  flf 
man,  could  not  have  failed  to  recognise  its  sublime  secret ;  a  sure  iniOict 
revealed  to  him  this  final  explanation,  without  which  all  is  dsiimeis  aal 
uncertainty.  Furnished,  therefore,  with  the  moral  thread  whidi  neftf 
breaks  in  his  hands,  he  proceeds  with  firm  step  through  the  embanan- 
ments  of  circumstances  and  the  perplexities  of  varied  feelmss ;  nolU|| 
can  be  simpler  at  bottom  than  Shakespeare's  action ;  nothing  leas 
cated  than  the  impresnon  which  it  leaves  npon  our  minds.    Our 
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is  never  divided,  aud  atill  less  does  it  iraver  bettreen  two  opposite  inclina- 
tions, or  two  equally  powerful  affections.  Aa  soon  as  the  charaotera 
become  known,  and  their  position  ts  developed,  our  choice  is  made  -,  we 
know  what  we  desire  and  what  we  fear,  nhom  wc  hate  and  wLodl  we 
love.  There  is  also  as  little  conflict  of  duties  ns  of  interests ;  and  the 
conscience  wavers  no  more  than  the  affections.  lu  the  midst  of  political 
revolutions,  in  times  when  society  is  at  war  with  itself,  and  cnn  no  longer 
guide  individuals  by  those  laws  which  it  h;i3  imposed  upou  them  for  the 
maintenance  of  its  unity,  then  alone  does  Shafcespeare's  judgment  hesitate, 
and  allow  ours  to  hesitate  also ;  he  can  himself  no  longer  accurately  deter- 
mine on  which  side  is  the  right,  or  what  duty  requires,  and  he  is,  therefore, 
unable  to  tell  us.' — pp.  109,  110. 

While  we  admire  the  power  which  thus  keeps  the  unity  of 
impression  complete  amid  so  many  characters  of  aa  opposite 
nature,  and  preserves  a  liarmony  of  interest  throu^oot  a 
multitude  of  incidents,  we  cannot  forget  that  the  age  in  Trhiob 
Shakespeare  wrote  was  in  most  respects  favourahlfl  for  a  de- 
velopment of  decided  dramatic  action.  We  adhere  to  the 
idea  of  Junson's  line  so  far  as  to  believe  that  he  wrote  not 
'  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time,*  and  object  to  M.  Guizot's  expla- 
nation of  the  complete  dramatic  impression  conveyed  in  the 
Shakespearean  dramas  which  proceeds  on  the  principle  of  their 
having  been  written  for  the  poet's  own  age,  bat  we  find  not  a  little 
of  this  particular  success  arising  Irom  the  nature  of  the  incidenta 
chosen,  and  the  elements  of  tlie  characters  brought  before  us. 
In  its  broad  and  general  features,  human  nature,  in  commu- 
nities not  positively  barbarous  at  least,  is  pretty  much  the 
same  ;  yet  it  is  very  obvious  that  the  influences  at  work  upon 
the  mental  constitution  of  man  now  are  very  different  from 
what  they  were  in  Shakespeare's  age.  Man,  in  a  high  state  of 
civilization,  with  one  exception,  perhaps,  that  of  Hamlet — and 
there  the  effect  is  confined  to  a  single  character — is  not  brought 
out  in  any  of  his  works ;  for  while  we  admit  that  the  Eliza- 
bethan era  was  disdnguished  by  strides  in  the  march  of  progress 
which  no  age  prior  to  our  own  has  displayed,  it  is  certainly  not 
too  much  to  affirm  that  its  civilization,  so  &r  as  it  aflected  in- 
dividual character,  was  very  different  in  its  main  features  from 
the  modern  acceptation  of  the  term.  Shakespeare's  heroes  are 
affected  less  from  without  than  from  within.  Their  characters  are 
developed  subjectively  much  more  than  objectively.  The  in- 
ffuence  of  the  passions,  and  the  scruples  of  conscience — ia 
short,  the  moral  more  than  the  intellectual  nature,  commands 
our  attention.  Living  and  writing  now,  he  would,  as  M.  Gnizot 
truly  remarks,  <  have  been  called  upon  to  give  movement  to  per- 
sonages embarrassed  in  much  more  complicated  interests,  pre- 
occupied with  much  more  various  feelings,  and  aobjeot  to  lesa 
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simple  habits  of  mind^  less  decided  tendencies.*  He  kept 
within  the  main  stream,  the  centre  current,  as  it  were,  of  human 
affections,  and  without  entering  into  the  more  minute  eddies  of 
passion,  or  the  subtle  depths  of  thought,  invested  his  creatures 
with  broad  marks  of  humanity — characteristics  common  to 
human  nature  in  all  ages.  This  constitutes  the  reality — ^the 
unchangeable  reality  of  all  his  characters,  looked  at  from  what- 
ever stage  of  self-consciousness,  whatever  sight-point  of  civili- 
zation. They  never  appear  to  us  as  belonging  to  the  old  world, 
and  will  never  become  obsolete  so  long  as  we  can  find  in  them 
chords  that  vibrate  in  unison  with  those  of  our  own  nature. 
Shakespeare  derived  all  this  from  his  own  marvellous  insight 
into  the  heart  of  humanity. 

'  But/  says  our  author,  '  there  is  one  truth  which  Shakespeare  does  not 
observe  in  this  manner,  which  he  derives  from  himself,  and  without  whidi, 
^1  the  external  truths  which  he  contemplates  would  he  merely  cold  and 
sterile  images ;  and  that  is,  the  feeling  which  these  truths  excite  witbiii 
him.  This  feeling  is  the  mysterious  bond  which  unites  us  to  the  outer 
world,  and  makes  us  truly  know  it ;  when  onr  mind  has  taken  realities 
into  its  consideration,  our  soul  is  moved  by  an  analogous  and  spontaneoni 
impression ;  but  for  the  anger  with  which  we  are  inspired  by  the  sight  of 
crime,  whence  should  we  obtain  the  revelation  of  that  element  wlaA 
renders  ci'ime  odious  ?  No  one  has  ever  combined,  in  an  equal  degree 
with  Shakespeare,  this  double  character  of  an  impartial  observer  and  a  man 
of  profound  sensibility.' — p.  111. 

And  how  finely  this  sensibility  contributes  to  that  complete 
unity  of  feeling  and  character,  which  produces  one  of  the  most 
powerful  dramatic  influences — unity  of  impression  with  Tariety 
of  incident.     This  is  well  illustrated  in  the  book  before  as  by 

a  reference  to  *  Hamlet' 

'  Death  hovers  over  the  whole  drama ;  the  spectre  of  the  murdered  Idng 
represents  and  personifies  it ;  he  is  always  there,  sometimes  present  himid( 
sometimes  present  to  the  thoughts,  and  in  the  language,  of  the  other  per^ 
sonnges.  Whether  great  or  small,  innocent  or  guUty,  interested  or  indif- 
ferent to  his  history,  they  are  all  constantly  concerned  about  him ;  toow 
with  remorse,  others  with  affection  and  grief,  others,  again,  merely  witk 
curiosity,  and  some  even  without  curiosity,  and  simply  by  chanoe ;  ibr 
example,  that  rude  grave-digger,  who  says  that  he  entered  on  his  trade  oa 
the  day  on  which  the  late  king  had  gained  a  great  victory  over  his  neigli- 
bour,  the  king  of  Norway,  and  who,  while  digging  the  grave  of  the  b^n* 
tiful  Ophelia,  the  mad  mistress  of  the  madman  Hamlet,  turns  op  theaknH 
of  poor  Yorick,  the  jester  of  the  deceased  monarch,  the  skull  of  the  jester 
of  that  spectre,  who  issues  at  every  moment  from  his  tomb  to  alarm  the 
living  and  enforce  the  punishment  of  his  assassin.  All  these  personageiv 
in  the  midst  of  all  these  circumstances,  are  brought  forward,  withdraira, 
and  introduced  again  by  turns,  each  with  his  own  peculiar  phjaiogiMMBy, 
language,  and  impression  ;  and  all  ceaslessly  concur  to  niMintam^  difaM^ 
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and  strengthen  the  sole,  general  impression  of  death— of  death,  just  or 
unjust,  natural  or  riolent,  forgotten  or  lamented,  but  always  present — 
which  is  the  supreme  law,  and  should  be  the  permanent  thought  of  all 
men/— 210,  211. 

We  have  said  that  Shakespeare's  characters  are  in  the  main 
little  encombered  with  the  uncertainties  of  thoaght.  Hamlet 
is,  howeTcr,  so  marked  an  exception,  that  he  has  been  a 
mysteiy  and  his  nature  a  problem,  upon  which  critics  have 
exercised  their  utmost  ingenuity.  Presenting  the  spectacle  of 
a  mind  cultivated  by  intellectual  pursuits  and  forced  into  a 
position  contrary  to  its  laws,  all  the  action  of  the  tragedy  pro* 
ceeds,  so  to  speak,  in  his  own  mind.  Externally  there  is  little 
or  no  progress  made  until  it  hastens  to  the  catastrophe  in  the 
last  scenes  with  terrible  rapidity.  The  action  is  seen  through 
the  mind  of  Hamlet,  and  it  hangs  upon  his  indecision.  A 
similar  characteristic  marks  Othello,  though  to  a  slight  extent, 
for  in  the  latter  case  the  action  is  kept  up,  and  the  denouement 
quickened  by  passion.  In  Hamlet's  character  we  have  an  in- 
tellectual activity  overbalancing  the  objects  of  the  senses — 
anticipating  results  which  passion  never  stays  to  anticipate,  and 
calling  up  doubts  which  are  continually  paralyzing  the  energy 
of  resolution.  Its  ^  native  hue' — for  Hamlet's  nature  is  brave 
and  fearless — *  is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought.* 
We  believe,  with  M.  Guizot,  that  this  beautifully  conceived 
character  has  no  more  mystery  in  it  than  attaches  to  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  subtle  workings  of  the  human  mind.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  complete  proofs  which  Shakespeare  has  left  us  of  his 
intimate  acquaintance,  through  a  deep  self-consciousness,  with 
the  science  of  mind.  It  can  only  be  fully  understood  and  its 
consistency  thoroughly  appreciated  by  thoughtful  men,  and 
when  taken,  as,  to  some  extent,  a  reflection  of  the  strange  pas- 
sages in  the  inner  life  of  all  of  us.  Hence  it  is  that  Hamlet  has 
ever  been  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  poet's  characters  to 
thinkers  of  all  nations  where  it  has  been  known ;  and  hence,  we 
believe,  the  conflicting  opinions  regarding  its  phases.  In  the 
work  before  us,  Shakespeare's  intimate  knowledge  of  the  work- 
ings of  the  mind  is  thus  thoughtfully  spoken  of: — 

'  Under  his  treatment,  Hamlet's  madness  becomes  something  altogether 
different  from  the  obstinate  premeditation,  or  melancholy  enthusiasm,  of  a 
young  prince  of  the  middle  ages,  placed  in  a  dangerous  position,  and 
engaged  in  a  dark  design ;  it  is  a  grave  moral  condition — a  great  malady 
of  soul  which,  at  certain  epochs,  and  in  certain  states  of  society  and  of 
manners,  diifuses  itself  among  mankind,  frequently  attacks  the  most 
highly-gifted  and  the  noblest  of  our  species,  and  afflicts  them  with  a  dis- 
turbance of  mind  which  sometimes  borders  very  closely  upon  madness. 
The  world  is  full  of  evil,  and  of  all  kinds  of  evil     What  sufferings^ 
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crimes,  and  fatal,  although  innocent,  erron !  What  general  and  jniTate 
iniquities,  both  strikingly  apparent  and  utterly  mikiiown !  What  mcnti, 
either  stifled  or  neglected,  become  lost  to  the  public,  and  a  burden  to  thdr 
possessors  !  What  falsehood,  and  coldness,  and  levity,  and  ingnititiide, 
and  forgetfulness,  abound  in  the  relations  and  feeUnga  of  man !  Liib  is 
so  short,  and  yet  so  agitated — sometimes  so  burdensome,  and  somctimci 
so  empty  !  The  future  is  so  obscure !  so  much  daikneas  at  tlie  end  of  to 
many  trials  !  In  reference  to  those  who  only  see  this  phase  of  tlie  woiU 
and  of  human  destiny,  it  is  easy  to  understtrnd  why  tnor  mind  beeonei 
disturbed,  why  their  heart  fails  them,  and  why  a  nunnihropic  melandioly 
becomes  an  habitual  feeling,  which  plunges  them  by  tons  into  im'tyt*"" 
or  doubt — into  ironical  contempt  or  utter  prostration. 

*  That  painful  uneasiness  and  profound  distmbanoe  which  are  introduoed 
into  the  soul  by  so  gloomy  and  false  an  appreciation  of  things  in  geneial 
and  of  man  himself — which  he  never  met  with  in  his  own  time,  or  ii 
those  times  with  the  history  of  which  he  was  acquainted — Shakeqwsic 
divined  and  constructed  from  them  the  figure  ana  character  of  Hamld. 
Ecad  once  again  the  four  great  monologues  in  whidi  the  Prince  of 
Denmark  abandons  himself  to  the  reflective  expression  of  his  inmost  fed- 
ings;  gather  together  from  the  whole  play  the  passages  in  whidi  he 
casually  gives  them  utterance ;  seek  out  and  sum  up  that  which  is  mmi- 
fest,  and  that  which  is  hidden  in  all  that  he  thinks  and  says ;  and  yot 
will  everywhere  recognise  the  presence  of  the  moral  makdy  whidi  I  hife 
just  described.  Therein  truly  resides,  much  more  than  in  Ua  pgrfw^ 
griefs  and  perils,  the  source  of  Hamlet*8  melancholy;  in  this  consists  Ui 
fixed  idea  and  his  madness.' — pp.  208,  209. 

One  other  point  of  M.  Guizot*s  criticism  we  must  refer  to 
before  we  close  his  delightful  volame.  In  treating  of  Shake- 
speare's historical  characters,  he  alludes  to  the  strong  feeling  of 
loyalty  which  distinguishes  them,  citing  the  instance  of  £iig 
John,  whom  the  poet  relieves  from  the  interest  of  the  drama,  as 
it  were,  by  placing  Faulconbridge  and  Constance  in  the  cential 
position.  Historical  facts  in  their  entirety  find  little  place  in 
Shakespeare's  histories.  In  the  purely  historical  plaja  thej 
form  to  some  extent  the  plot,  but  are  so  affected  by  ehaiaden 
not  strictly  historical  as  often  to  lose  their  oonaiatenejr  ahi^ 
gether.  Thus  M.  Guizot  reminds  us  that  at  the  time  indicaled  bj 
the  historical  incidents  of  King  John,  Arthur  was  a  young mai^ 
not  a  mere  boy,  as  the  poet  represents  him.  But  let  us  remaik 
the  beautiful  equivalent  which  is  given  for  this  departure  tnm 
the  literal  truth  of  histoiy  in  the  maternal  tendemeaa  of 
Constance,  one  of  the  most  truthful  and  touebing  of  all  lut 
characters.  In  his  reference  to  the  art  which  Shakespeare  has 
displayed  in  covering  the  vicious  character  of  John  hj  the  gsl* 
lantry  of  Faulconbridge,  solely  firom  an  ezoeas  oi  pfttiiolio 
feeling,  the  critic  carries  his  reasoning  too  fsur.  If  wa  axe  la 
suppose  that  such  an  expedient  was  resorted  to  in 
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why  not  in  others  ?  It  is  not  observable  in  Richard  II«|  the 
inherent  weakness  of  whose  character,  mixed  with  goodness 
and  softened  to  us,  it  is  true,  by  misfortune,  is  fuUy  d^played. 
Shakespeare's  loyalty,  where  it  is  displayed,  takes  a  more 
positive  form,  and  is  never  simply  substituted  for  truth,  as 
witness  alike  his  faithful  picture  of  Queen  Elatharine  and  his 
panegyric  on  the  infant  daughter  of  her  successor  Anne  Bullen. 
The  one  is  as  much  a  departure  from  M.  Guizot's  principle  as 
the  other  is  a  graceful  display  of  a  loyalty  whose  object  was 
much  less  remote  than  King  John.  To  the  extent  of  the  poet's 
patriotism  M.  Guizot's  remarks  apply  much  more  fully.  To 
this,  much  more  than  to  his  knowledge  of  history,  are  we  in- 
debted for  his  brave  and  noble  portraits  of  English  historical 
characters  like  Talbot,  and  passages  of  inspiring  poetry  like 
those  famous  ones  in  ^  Richard  XL'  and  'King John.* 

'  This  royal  throne  of  kings,  this  sceptred  isle,  * 

«  «  •  « 

'  This  precious  stone  set  on  a  silver  sea.' 
And— 

'  This  England  never  did,  nor  ever  shall 
Lie  at  the  proud  foot  of  a  conqueror.' 

Did  we  lack  the  appreciation  of  his  other  innumerable  in- 
fluences upon  the  human  heart,  what  English  one  is  there  that 
does  not  feel  in  such  lines  as  these  that  die  power  which  con- 
ceived them  ^  was  not  for  an  age,  but  for  all  time  ?' 

We  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  the  spirit  in  which  the 
essay  of  M.  Guizot  is  written : — with  the  forcible,  but  in  some 
respects  fanciful  critique  on  ^  Othello,'  and  the  French  stage  in 
its  relation  to  the  romantic  drama,  we  cannot  at  present  deaL 
There  are  many  of  the  opinions  advanced  therein  by  the  Duo 
de  Broglie  with  which  we  cannot  altogether  agree.  High  as  is 
his  estimate  of  Shakespeare,  it  is  more  thoroughly  French  than 
that  of  his  coadjutor,  and  his  criticism  is  therefore  less  likely  to 
be  accepted  by  the  generality  of  English  readers.  The  book 
as  a  whole,  however,  is  an  admirable  one,  whether  we  regard  it 
as  a  contribution  to  Shakespearean  literatmre,  or  as  a  debt  due  to 
the  genius  of  the  world's  greatest  poet  by  the  intellect  of  a 
great  nation.  It  is  in  the  latter  capacity  that  we  should  wish  the 
reader  to  think  of  it;  and  there  are  few,  we  believe,  who  will 
not  readily  accept  it  as  a  compensation  for  the  meanness  and 
vanity  of  earlier  French  criticism.  There  are  few  men  living 
from  whom  that  act  of  justice  to.  the  intelligence  and  the  taste 
of  France  could  have  come  more  appropriately  than  from 
Guizot,  whose  honourable  name  we  love  to  see  associated  with 
the  genius  which  our  own  England  has  given  to  the  world  at 
large. 
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Aet,  VII.— 7flrj!?a« ;  an  Account,  Geograpliical  and  Historical,  from  the 
Earliest  Period  at  which  the  Islands  composing  this  Empire  were 
known  to  Europeans,  down  to  the  Present  Time ;  and  the  Expedition 
fitted  out  in  the  United  States,  &c.  By  Charles  MacEaiiane.  With 
Numerous  Illustrations,  from  Designs  by  Arthur  Allom.  Londoo : 
George  Eoutledge  and  Co.     8vo,  pp.  435. 

The  expedition  to  Japan  lately  contemplated  by  the  United 
States,  has  called  public  attention  to  the  condition  and  pro- 
spects of  that  empire.  We  have  hitherto  been  content  to 
remain  in  almost  total  ignorance  concerning  it,  and  should 
probably  have  continaed  in  the  same  state  of  indifference 
had  it  not  been  for  this  event.  That  we  possess  the  means 
of  knowing  as  much  of  the  Japanese  as  of  any  other  Eastern 
nation,  is  undoubtedly  true;  but  this  proves  nothing  respect- 
ing the  information  actually  prevalent  The  Latin,  Portngnese, 
Spanish,  Dutch,  and  other  books,  which  are  found  in  oar 
libraries,  have  been  seldom  consulted,  even  by  the  learned; 
and  are  therefore  absolutely  unknown  to  the  great  majority  of 
our  countrymen.  Sufficient  interest  has  not  been  felt  in  the 
people  or  history  of  Japan,  to  induce  the  few  who  haTe  looked 
into  such  volumes,  to  popularize  tlieir  contents  by  translating 
them  into  the  vernacular  tongue,  in  such  measure  and  style  u 
would  meet  the  wants  and  fix  the  attention  of  our  people.  The 
article — to  use  commercial  speech — has  been  a  drag,  and  no- 
body, therefore,  has  been  willing  to  expend  time  and  capital 
on  it.  A  different  state  of  things,  however,  is  now  arising.  A 
change  is  evidently  impending  over  Japan.  The  people  and 
statesmen  of  America  have  resolved  to  break  up  the  ezdasiTe 
system  on  which  it  has  acted ;  at  least,  though  thej  may  not 
avow  the  theory  in  full,  they  have  proposed  the  first  step 
towards  its  accomplishment.  We  say  nothing  at  present  as  to 
the  right  or  the  wrong  of  their  procedure.  We  note  the  lut 
only,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  accounting  for  the  demsiid 
for  iuformation  which  has  arisen.  Men  are  now  destroos  of 
knowing  all  which  can  be  learned  respecting  Japan; — ^its  Us- 
tory,  its  commercial  intercourse  with  Europe,  the  dhaxaeter  of 
its  government,  the  number  of  its  people,  their  soeial  oonditiosb 
their  religious  polity,  and  the  kind  and  extent  of  their  geneial 
iuformation.  All  thoughtful  men,  who  are  interested  in  sodb 
matters,  feci  that  the  Japanese  can  no  longer  remain  praetiosllj 
shut  out  from  the  human  family.  Our  American  farethien  ^n 
not  accustomed  lightly  to  abandon  their  enteqprises^  and  as 
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the  causes  which  lead  to  their  present  mOTement  are  perma- 
Qent  and  are  likely  to  increase  in  force,  we  shall  do  wisely  to 
calculate  on  their  perseverance  until  their  purpose  is  effected. 
As  onr  own  intercourse  with  China  constitutes  an  epoch  from 
which  great  changes  will  ensue  in  the  '  Celestial  Empire  ;* 
GO  the  presence  of  an  American  squadron  in  the  waters  of 
Japan,  should  it  take  place,  will  furnish  a  date  from  which 
future  historians  will  trace  a  mighty  revolution  in  that  neigh- 
bouring state. 

The  volume  before  us  has  had  its  origin  in  this  new  state  ol 
things,  and  is  designed  to  supply  the  information  which  all 
men  feel  to  be  desirable,  and  for  which  tiiany  are  looking.  Mr. 
Mac  Farlane,  with  considerable  proinptitudf,  has  sought  to 
meet  the  puljlic  requirement,  and  we  have  much  pleasure  in 
commending  his  labors  to  attention.  His  thoughts  were  drawn 
to  the  subject  some  twenty  years  since  by  the  late  James 
Drummond,  Esq.,  who  in  early  life  had  resided  in  Japan,  and 
at  the  period  of  our  author's  intercourse  with  him,  had  collected 
all  the  works  that  had  been  published  about  the  country.  In 
addition  to  the  knowledge  thus  obtained,  Mr.  Mac  Farlane  tells 
us — and  his  volume  proves  the  truth  of  his  statement — '  I  have 
carefully  consulted  ajl  the  best  authorities.'  His  pages  convey 
the  impression  of  diligent  research,  the  application  of  a  sound 
judgment,  and  freedom  alike  from  credulity  and  scepticism. 
He  has  looked  far  and  wide  for  information,  and  if  the  booh- 
malter  is  occasionally  seen  for  a  moment,  he  is  speedily  merged 
in  the  more  attractive  and  creditable  character  of  the  historian. 

The  empire  of  Japan  coustitues  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  and  is  situtited  between  3!°and  48^  N.  latitude. 
It  consists  of  various  islands,  and  is  separated  from  the  .\siatiG 
continent  by  the  sea  of  Japan,  which  is  united  to  the  Pacific  by 
several  straits,  that  divide  the  islands  from  each  other.  Its 
geographical  position  is  much  the  same  in  relation  to  .\sia 
with  that  of  the  British  Islands  to  Europe.  Its  nearest  Asiatic 
Dcighbour  is  China,  whose  habits  and  polity  it  is  found  most 
nearly  to  resemble. 

About  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century  a  Portuguese 
vessel,  bound  for  Macao,  was  driven  into  one  of  the  harbors  of 
Japan.  The  authorities  were  found  to  be  circumspect  and  vigi- 
lant, but  by  no  means  indisposed  to  ti'aSic  with  their  European 
risitors.  '  The  Portuguese  were  received  with  courtesy  and  kind- 
ness, and  freely  allowed  to  traffic  mth  the  inliabitaots.  They  wero 
much  struck  with  the  beauty,  fertility,  and  high  slate  of  cultivation 
and  populousness  of  the  empire,  and  by  the  evident  abund- 
ance of  gold,  silver,  and  copper.'  Such  was  the  first  intro- 
duction of  Europeans  into  .Tapan,  in  1542.     The  honor  of  the 
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discovery  undoubtedly  belongs  to  the  Portaguese,  Tart  numben 
of  whom  speedily  repaired  to  the  region  of  which  bo  faror- 
able  a  report  was  received.  The  Jesuits  also  early  directed 
their  way  thither,  under  the  leadership  of  Francisco  Xavier, 
the  associate  and  coadjutor  of  Loyola.  Their  reception  and 
success  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Mac  Farlane : — 

*  The  Portuguese — mariners,  merchants,  padres,  and  all — were  nodnd 
with  open  arms,  not  only  at  Bungo,  but  at  whatsoever  other  part  of  tlie 
empire  they  chose  to  repair  unto.  The  local  governments  and  the  miBor 
princes,  who  then  enjoyed  a  considerable  degree  of  independence,  vied 
with  each  other  in  inviting  them  to  their  ports  and  towns.  They  west 
wherever  they  pleased,  from  one  extremity  of  the  empire  to  the  other,  and 
by  land  as  well  as  by  sea.  The  merchants  found  a  ready  and  a  most  pio- 
fitablc  market  for  their  goods ;  the  missionaries,  an  intellectual,  tolont 
people,  very  willing  to  listen  to  the  lessons  which  they  had  to  teach  then. 
There  was  no  one  established,  dominant  religion  in  the  oountiy ;  the  mcNt 
ancient  faith  was  split  into  sects  ;  and  there  were  at  least  three  other  re- 
ligions imported  from  foreign  countries,  and  tolerated  in  the  most  perfect 
manner.  Moreover,  a  faith,  said  to  be  of  Brahminical  origin,  and  whidi 
had  been  imported  from  India,  was,  at  the  time,  widely  spread  among  the 
people.  This  faith  bore  so  near  a  resemblance  to  the  doctrines  introdiieed 
by  the  Portuguese,  that  it  must  have  greatly  flEivonred  their  reception.  It 
appears  to  have  comprised  the  existence,  death,  and  rewrredum  qfaStnimt 
horn  of  a  virgin,  with  almost  every  other  essential  dogma  of  Chzirtiaiiilj, 
including  the  belief  in  the  Trinity.  If  this  be  a  trae  statement  and  oonvct 
description,  and  if  we  then  add  to  it  the  tradition,  that  this  form  of  le- 
ligion  was  introduced  under  the  reign  of  the  Chinese  emperor  Mimti,  wlo 
ascended  the  throne  in  about  the  fiftieth  year  of  the  Christian  era,  can  ve 
avoid  admitting  the  conclusion,  that  some  early  apostle  reached  the  eaiten 
extremity  of  Asia,  if  not  the  islands  themselves  oi  Japan  P  Then  the  poof 
and  impressive  ceremonials  of  the  Roman  church,  and  the  frequency  of  iti 
services,  delighted  the  impressionable  Japanese,  who,  in  all  pn>balH%, 
would  have  paid  far  less  attention  to  a  simpler  form  of  worship.  Thefint 
missionaries,  moreover,  were  men  of  exemplary  lives — modesty  viitiKMik 
disinterested,  and  most  tender  and  charitable  to  the  poor  and  afflielei 
They  sought  out  cases  of  distress ;  they  attended  the  sick ;  and  toae 
knowledge  they  possessed  of  the  superior  science  of  medicine^  as  |Maiitiiri 
by  the  most  advanced  nations  of  Europe,  was  frequently  of  great  beMit  Is 
the  natives,  and  another  means  of  facihtating  their  conversion.**-!^.  4— 4< 

The  immediate  successor  of  Xavier  is  said  to  bave  founded 
fifty  churches,  and  to  have  baptized  30,000  oonrerts.  This  ift 
probably  an  exaggeration,  but  the  results  of  the  labors  of  tk 
Jesuit  missionaries  were  undoubtedly  very  great,  and  indneed 
the  hope  of  a  speedy  conversion  of  the  whole  empire.  The 
facts  of  this  history  have  not  received  all  the  attention  Acj 
merit.  We  are  content  witli  a  hasty  and  superficial  ^anoe  al 
them,  and  the  judgment  pronounced  is,  for  i  le  most  ptft 
rather  that  of  a  partizan  than  of  a  philosop      •     We  Wig 
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to  the  inquiry  a  certain  prepossession  which  colors  the  facts  of 
the  case,  and  determines  the  nature  of  our  conclusion.  Against 
this  course  we  should  scrupulously  guard.  It  does  not  consist 
with  the  character  of  our  inquiry,  is  destructive  of  its  integrity, 
and  must  involve  in  very  considerable  doubt  the  verdict  we 
pronounce.  That  very  questionable  means  were  employed  by 
the  Jesuits  is  undoubted.  In  a  criminal  sense  they  became  all 
things  to  all  men,  and  the  system  of  faith  and  worship  which 
sprung  from  their  labors  partook  largely  of  the  semblance  of 
paganism  as  well  as  of  Christianity.  The  simple  worship  and 
purifying  doctrine  of  the  latter  were  strangely  mingled  with 
the  grotesque  rites  and  superstitious  faith  of  the  former.  We 
should  be  glad  to  see  a  calm  and  philosophical  investigation  of 
this  history.  It  merits  attention,  and  would  amply  repay  it. 
Our  modem  missions  could  not  fail  to  be  benefited  by  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  case,  and  an  intelligent  apprehen- 
sion of  the  principles  on  which  the  Jesuit  polity  was  founded. 
Such  an  inquiry,  however,  is  beyond  our  present  limits.  We 
can  merely  record  our  view  of  its  importance,  and  pass  on  to 
other  themes.  The  early  missionaries  were  unanimous  in  their 
praise  of  the  kindly  disposition  of  the  people.  ^I  know  not,* 
said  Xavier,  ^  when  to  have  done  when  I  speak  of  the  Japanese. 
They  are  truly  the  delight  of  my  heart.' 

The  native  Christians  had  at  length  so  increased  in  numbers 
as  to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  do  homage  to  Pope  Gregory 
XIII.,  which,  however,  did  not  arrive  in  the  capital  of  Christen- 
dom until  1585,  when  they  were  present  at  the  enthronization 
of  Sixtus  V.  This  circumstance  probably  afforded  an  occasion, 
for  which  the  adherents  of  the  ancient  faith  had  long  been 
watching,  to  arouse  suspicion  on  the  part  of  the  government. 
A  proclamation  was  issued  prohibiting,  under  pain  of  death,  the 
profession  of  Christianity,  and  there  were  occasional  and  fierce 
outbreaks  of  persecution.  The  Portuguese,  however,  were 
secure  from  any  serious  molestation,  though  the  native  converts 
were  sorely  tried.  In  the  meantime,  the  traffic  of  the  former 
greatly  prospered. 

'  The  gain  upon  the  goods  imported  was  at  least  cent,  per  cent.,  and 
their  profits  on  the  goods  they  exported  were  very  high.  It  is  con- 
fidently asserted  that  upwards  of  300  tons  of  gold,  silver,  and  copper 
were  exported  every  year;  for  at  that  period  the  Portuguese  had  full 
liberty  to  import  and  export  whatsoever  they  pleased,  without  limitation 
as  to  quantity.  They  traded  in  fine  large  slups,  the  arrival  of  which  was 
always  held  as  a  holiday  by  the  natives.  "It  is  believed,"  says  the 
valuable  old  German  writer,  whom  we  frequently  follow,  "  that  had  the 
Portuguese  enjoyed  the  trade  to  Japan  but  twenty  years  longer,  upon  the 
same  footing  as  they  did  for  some  time,  such  riches  would  have  been 
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transported  out  of  this  Ophir  to  Macao,  and  there  would  have  been  sach 
a  plenty  and  flow  of  gold  and  silver  in  that  town,  as  sacred  writ  meatioas 
there  was  at  Jerusalem  in  the  time  of  Solomon."  '-^pp*  11«  12- 

The  Portuguese  guarded  their  trade  with  all  the  ranoor  and 
bitterness  of  a  commercial  monopoly^  exasperated  by  religioiis 
bigotry.  The  Dutch  and  English  were  Uieir  rivalsy  and  no 
bounds  were  set  to  the  selfishness  and  ferocity  with  which  they 
severally  acted  against  each  other.  Their  sole  law  was  that  rf 
might.  Hence  their  vessels  were  armed,  and  combined  die 
province  of  the  buccaneer  with  that  of  the  merchant.  At 
length  the  ascendancy  of  the  Portuguese  began  to  decline.  The 
fierce  struggles  of  their  monastic  orders,  and  the  arrogance  of 
some  of  their  clergy,  oflended  the  Japanese.  Their  misrion- 
aries  were  consequently  prohibited  from  entering  the  conntij, 
and  their  traders  were  confined  to  a  single  port 

'  In  the  year  1622  a  frightful  massacre  of  native  Christians  and  tome 
of  their  foreign  teachers  was  perpetrated  on  a  rock  in  the  inunediite 
neighbourhood  of  that  place.  Tlie  Jesuit  father  Spinola,  a  Dominicn 
friar,  and  a  Franciscan,  were  in  the  number  of  those  who  suffered,  hanii^ 
been  convicted  of  returning  to  the  country  after  the  emperor  had  deaeed 
their  perpetual  expulsion.  Horrible  tortures  were  employed,  of  whUk 
harrowing  and  revolting  representations  are  given  in  the  illiutntioni  of 
the  books  of  several  of  the  old  Dutch  writers.  The  heroic  constancy  of 
the  poor  Japanese  to  the  faith  which  they  had  embraced  is  an  induhitabk 
historical  fact,  attested  as  well  by  the  Lutheran  or  Calvinist  Dutch  as  hjf 
the  Portuguese  and  other  Romanists.' — p.  44. 

At  length  the  entire  ruin  of  the  Portuguese  settlement  wu 
effected  by  means  of  a  treasonable  correspondence  with  the 
king  of  Portugal,  which  was  intercepted  by  the  Dutch,  and 
laid  before  the  emperor  of  Japan.  A  terrible  peraecaticHi  in- 
mediately  ensued,  and  a  royal  proclamation  was  issued,  deeree- 
iug  that  ^  the  whole  race  of  the  Portuguese,  with  their  modieii^ 
nurses,  and  whatever  belongs  to  them,  shall  be  tMunahed  Ibr 
ever.'  Before  the  close  of  1639  they  were  totally  expelled  fraa 
the  country,  and  the  Dutch  became  the  connecting  link  betucea 
Japan  and  Europe.  The  commercial  history  of  nations  afbidi 
a  sad  comment  on  their  morals.  Gain  is  the  olgect  of  dwir 
worship,  and  for  its  promotion  they  readily  sacrifice  ereiy 
other  consideration.  This  was  the  case  with  the  Dotch.  Nut 
content  with  supplanting  their  rivals  in  the  ports  of  Japan,  Acj 
gave  their  assistance  to  the  emperor  when  his  pereecalaiK 
edicts  drove  the  native  converts  into  rebellion.  Their  policf 
was  selfish  and  lowmiuded  in  the  extreme,  and  thoiuh  ift 
secured  some  commercial  advantages,  it  did  not  avail  to  exeapl 
them  from  restraints  and  regulations  to  which  no  indqwndcAl 
people  ought  to  have  submitted. 
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Our  own  intercourse  with  Japan  commenced  early  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  A  treaty  was  concluded  in  1613,  which 
gave  to  our  countrymen  the  right  of  entering  any  port  in  the 
empire,  and  though  this  was  somewhat  abridged  in  1616,  a 
very  friendly  relation  was  maintained  until  1623,  when  our 
countrymen  entirely  withdrew  from  the  trade.  *  Of  the  Eng- 
lish,* says  a  recent  writer,  ^  it  is  simply  to  be  observed  that  in 
their  commercial  project  they  failed,  and  that  they  retired  with 
honour,  and  much  regretted,  from  the  scene  of  their  misad- 
venture.' This,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  judgment  of  an 
Englishman  and  should  therefore  be  received  with  some 
abatement,  but  it  was  fortunate  that  our  countrymen  were 
far  from  the  empire  when  the  persecutions  and  civil  war 
broke  out,  which  spread  such  calamities  through  the  land,  and 
which  have  thrown  so  deadly  a  shade  over  the  character  of  the 
Dutch. 

All  authorities  concur  in  representing  the  disposition  of  the 
people  as  most  friendly.  So  far  as  they  are  concerned,  no  bar 
exists  to  commercial  transactions  with  foreigners,  but  the  sus- 
picious jealousy  of  the  government  prohibits  such  intercourse, 
and  is  designed  to  isolate  the  empire  from  all  other  communi- 
ties. Some  of  the  regulations  by  which  this  is  sought  are 
simply  ridiculous,  while  others  bear  a  character  of  cruelty 
which  no  considerations  of  policy  ought  to  tolerate.  *We 
heartily  wish,'  says  our^ author,  *  that  our  trans- Atlantic  brethren 
may  proceed  in  their  mission  with  circumspection,  gentleness, 
moderation,  and  humanity;  but  we  really  cannot  call  in  question 
either  the  justice,  or  the  expediency,  of  their  interfering  in  the 
affairs  of  Japan.' 

The  population  of  Japan  has  been  differently  estimated.  It 
cannot  probably  be  less  than  25,000,000,  scattered  over  various 
islands  enjoying  very  different  climates.  *  The  air  of  all  these 
islands,'  says  an  old  Spanish  writer,  ^  is  very  salubrious.  The 
soil  is  very  fertile ;  the  fruits  are  most  delicious.' 

Idolatry  prevails  throughout  the  empire,  and  its  forms  are 
very  various.  These  appear  to  be  regarded  with  great  indif- 
ference by  the  government.  Occasionally,  indeed,  disputes 
arise,  which  are  settled  very  summarily  by  the  public  whipping, 
and  sometimes  beheading,  of  the  chief  controversialists. 

•  An  industrious  and  accurate  writer  sets  down  the  number  of  religions 
or  sects,  quite  distinct  from  Buddhism,  at  thirty-four.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  find  in  any  other  country  (not  England  or  the  United  States  of 
America)  such  striking  instances  of  religious  toleration.  As  far  as  regards 
the  State,  all  these  sects  indulge  their  several  opinions  without  restraint. 
The  fact  is,  the  Japanese  government  exhibited  a  rare  and  wondeifid  indif- 
ference to  mere  matters  of  doctxine,  so  long  as  thej  did  not  interfere  with 
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the  public  tranquillity.  When  the  bonzes  of  all  the  sects  ooneaired  in  a 
petition  to  the  emperor  Nobunanga  that  he  would  expel  the  Jesuits  and 
all  the  Eomish  monks  from  Japan,  that  prince,  annoyed  by  their  iinporta- 
nitics,  inquired  how  many  different  religions  there  were  in  Japan  ?  "  Thir^« 
five/'  said  the  bonzes.  "Well,"  said  the  emperor,  "where  thirty-five 
religions  can  be  tolerated,  we  can  easily  bear  with  thirty-six ;  IciTe  the 
strangers  in  peace."  ' — ^p.  230. 

All  writers  are  agreed  as  to  the  toleration  generally  practised. 
The  Christian  religion  is  indeed  excluded,  bat  this  is  not  mr 
prising.  Political  considerations  account  for  the  fact,  ^Mit 
from  the  nature  of  Christianity;  which  claims  ezclusiTe  domi- 
nation, and  frowns  upon  every  other  creed.  The  Japanese 
profess  whatever  form  of  paganism  thej  please,  and  change  the 
form  as  often  as  they  think  iit  The  members  of  the  same 
household  frequently  belong  to  different  sects  without  any  dis- 
turbance of  their  harmony. 

'  From  all,'  says  Mr.  MacFarlane,  '  that  we  can  collect  on  this  salgect, 
we  are  inclined  to  believe  that  if  the  government  could  onlj  be  relieved 
of  its  prejudices  and  implacable  animosity  against  the  Komanists,  or 
thoroughly  convinced  of  the  difference  between  the  church  of  Borne  sad 
tlie  reformed  churches,  that  a  troop  of  reformed  missionaries  might  hire 
a  better  chance  of  success  than  a  powerful  fleet  and  a  great  army  of 
soldiers.  But  the  missionary  ought  to  be  kept  apart  from  eveiyjpoliBod 
scheme,  and  from  every  display  of  military  force.  Should  the  JapaaflH 
government  suspect  the  Americans  of  any  extensive  design  of  oocnpstuib 
conquest,  or  annexation,  its  hatred  of  the  religion  they  profess  will,  no 
doubt,  become  quite  as  inveterate  as  that  which  has  for  more  than  t«o 
centuries  been  nourished  against  the  Portuguese  and  the  chnrdi  of 
Home.'— pp.  233,  234. 

The  government  is  an  absolute  despotism,  jet,  like  dial  of 
China,  it  works  by  a  system  of  unchanging  laws.  No  infi- 
vidual,  however  elevated  or  wealthy,  is  exempt  from  this  iroa 
rule.  Everything,  therefore,  wears  a  stereotyped  ohandBr, 
and  all  progress  is  checked.  In  sketching  the  oostome  wti 
habits  of  the  people  to-day,  we  picture  what  they  were  tons 
centuries  back,  and  the  same  rule  will  apply  to  the  fatan^ 
unless  some  great  convulsion  should  shake  me  foondationi  d 
the  empire,  and  assimilate  its  elements  to  those  of  £iira|iB- 
Amongst  many  anomalies  is  the  existence  of  two  80TeidgM» 
one  presiding  over  the  sjnritual,  and  the  other  the  lemperol  if 
terests  of  the  people.     Mr.  MacFarlane  says : — 

'  We  have  already  dwelt  upon  the  remarkable  anomafy  presented  If 
Japan  of  two  co-existing  sovereigns,  each  maintaining  a  stale  iitdu|itihM 
of  the  other,  both  being  the  objects  of  homage  on  thic  part  of  the  peofkb 
and  neither  of  them,  as  far  as  can  be  seen,  betraying  say  dissstisfsflini  M 
the  amount  of  allegiance  that  is  tendered  to  him.    OiM  of  tha 
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—the  Milcttdo,  or  Duri-Sunft — rules  by  "right  divine,"  or  by  virtue  of 
bis  attributed  deeceot  from  the  goda.  The  other  aoTereign — the  Ziogun, 
or  Koboe-Sama — rules  by  the  "  right  of  might,"  or  by  Tirtue  of  his  ability 
to  maintaiu  the  power  wrested  by  his  predecessors  from  the  Uikado. 
Sovereign  dejure,  the  Mikado  is  supreme  in  rank,  but  according  to  all 
appearances,  quite  insignificant  in  political  importance :  the  Teueration 
which  is  paid  to  him  falls  little  short  of  the  honours  which  are  paid  to  the 
gods  themsekes ;  jet  he  is  little  more  than  a  prisoner,  for  he  is  brought 
into  the  world,  and  he  lives  and  dies  within  the  precincts  of  his  court. 
lite  Koboe-Sama,  sovereign  d«  facto,  is  inferior  in  stfttion,  but  uncon- 
trolled, except  by  law  and  usage,  in  political  authority.' — pp.  S36,  837. 

Personal  interviews  rarely  occur  bettrcen  these  monarcfas, 
but  the  Ziogun  firequeatly  seods  rich  ]>i-esents  tu  Mikado, 
Their  digTiity  is  hereditary,  and  in  default  of  luale  issue  they 
adopt  the  eldest  son  of  a  prince  of  the  empire  who  is  nearest 
to  them  in  blood.  In  addition  to  tv^o  emperors,  there  is  a  head 
councillor  of  state,  with  powers  similar  to  those  of  thi)  grand 
vizier  in  Turkey.  He  is  called  '  governor  of  the  empire,' 
and  no  business  of  importance  is  transacted  without  ntm. 
As  in  Europe,  the  honors  of  the  State  are  not  without  alloy. 
The  penalty  paid,  however,  is  much  heavier,  and  leads  to 
frequent  resignations.  '  It  has  been  remarked,  that  a  reigning 
prince  of  advanced  age  is  rarely  seen  in  Japan.  They  vacate 
the  throne,  or  they  die  prematurely  upon  it  of  grief  or  ennui 
"Whatever  il  may  be  for  the  governed,  the  Japanese  system 
seems  to  be  a  wretched  one  for  the  governors.  Spiritual  em- 
peror or  lay  emperor,  vizier  or  vassal  prince,  supreme  council- 
lor or  provincial  secretary,  all  are  "  cabined,  cribbed,  confined," 
and  condemned  to  a  state  of  existence  which  would  be  to  a 
European  about  as  insupportable  as  that  of  a  galley  slave.' 

The  government  of  Japan  is  a  personification,  in  its  worst 
form,  of  the  spy  system.  Every  public  officer  is  narrowly 
watched,  and  every  house  and  family  contains  within  itself  some 
agent  of  that  lynx-eyed  jealousy  which  seeks  to  ascertain  the 
most  trifling  occurrence  of  the  most  distant  portion  of  the  em- 
pire. Yet  tlie  people  are  represented  as  *  frank  in  their  man- 
ners, free  and  open  in  speech,  and  most  sensitively  alive  to  the 
points  of  honor.'  The  same  fact  is  observable  in  Turkey,  and 
the  philosophy  of  it  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  explained. 
A  recent  English  writer  has  summed  up  tlie  character  of  the 
Japanese  in  the  following  terms,  to  which  no  serious  excep- 
tion can  be  taken  : — 

'  They  carry  notions  of  honour  to  the  verge  of  fonsticism ;  and  they  an 
bangbty,  vindictive,  and  licentious.  On  the  other  hand,  brawlers,  brag- 
garts, and  backbiters  are  held  in  the  most  supreme  oontempL  Tbs 
slightest  infraction  of  truth  is  punished  with  seventy;  they  are  opan- 
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Lcarted,  hospitable,  and,  as  friends,  faithful  to  death.  It  is  represented 
that  there  is  no  peril  a  Japanese  will  not  encounter  to  serve  a  friend ; 
that  no  torture  will  compel  him  to  betray  a  trust;  and  that  even  the 
stranger  who  seeks  aid  will  be  protected  to  the  last  drop  of  blood.  The 
nation,  with  all  their  faults  and  vices,  evinced  qualities  that  won  the 
hearts  and  commanded  the  esteem  of  the  missionaries.' — ^p.  361. 

The  state  of  literature  in  Japan  will  probably  surprise  many 
of  our  readers.  We  are  so  accustomed  to  pride  ourselves  on 
our  fancied  superiority  as  to  be  wholly  unprepared  for  ibe 
revelations  which  occasionally  come  upon  us.  This  is  the 
case  with  European  states,  and  is  still  more  so  with  those 
of  Asia.  Yet  truth  compels  the  confession,  however  humi- 
liating, that  in  some  things  we  are  vastly  exceeded  by  those 
whom  we  are  accustomed  to  despise.  One  instance  occurs 
in  connexion  with  our  present  subject.  Paper,  for  instance, 
came  into  use  in  Japan  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventh  cen- 
tury ;  and  printing  from  engraved  wooden  blocks  was  intro- 
duced in  1206, — about  250  years  prior  to  its  invention  in 
Europe.  The  literature  of  Japan  has  steadily  improved  since 
a  written  language  was  acquired,  and  now  comprises  works  of  ill 
Icinds, — ^  historical  compositions,  geographical  and  other  scien- 
tific treatises,  books  on  natural  history,  voyages,  and  travels, 
moral  philosophy,  cyclopaedias,  dramas,  romances,  poems,  and 
every  component  part  of  a  polite  literature.' 

*  The  wide  diffusion  of  education,  which  has  been  more  than  once  men- 
tioned, is  of  no  recent  date.  The  first  of  all  the  missionaries  who  visited 
the  country  found  schools  established  wherever  they  went.  The  stinted 
Xavier  mentions  the  existence  of  four  "  academies  "  in  the  vicinity  of 
!Miako,  at  each  of  which  education  was  afforded  to  between  three  and  four 
thousand  pupils ;  adding,  that  considerable  as  these  numbers  were,  tkcr 
were  quite  insignificant  in  comparison  with  the  numbers  instmcted  at  u 
institution  near  the  city  of  Bandone ;  and  that  such  institutions  weit  nfli* 
versal  throughout  the  empire. 

*  Nor  does  it  appear  that  these  institutions  have  decreased  in  moden 
days.  Speaking  of  the  early  part  of  the  present  century.  If.  Uevln 
states  that  children  of  both  sexes  and  of  all  ranks  are  invanaUj  aoi  to 
rudimentary  schools,  where  they  learn  to  read  and  write,  and  aie  initialed 
into  some  knowledge  of  the  history  of  their  own  ooontiy.  To  this 
extent,  at  least,  it  is  considered  neccssar}'  that  the  meanest  peaaant  ahooU 
be  educated.  Our  officers,  who  visited  the  country  as  late  as  tlie  vor 
1845,  ascertained  that  there  existed  at  Nagasaki  a  college^  in  wlueki 
additionally  to  the  routine  of  native  acquirements,  foreign  langoagcs  wm 
taught.  Among  the  visitors  on  board  our  ship,  many  spoke  DotiL 
Some  understand  a  little  French.  One  young  student  imdentood  EiglUk 
slightly,  could  pronounce  a  few  English  words,  caught  readily  at  Cfcrf 
English  expression  that  struck  him,  and  wrote  it  down  in  his  ]  '  *  * 
They  all  seemed  to  be  tolerably  weU  acquainted  with  geognfbj. 
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of  them  appeared  to  have  some  acquaintance  with  guns,  and  the  science 
of  gunnery.  The  eagerness  of  all  of  them  to  acquire  information  greatly 
delighted  our  officers.' — pp.  373,  374. 

Few  sights  are  said  to  be  more  common  during  the  sunny 
season  of  the  year  than  a  group  of  ladies  and  gendemen, 
seated  by  a  running  stream,  or  in  a  shady  grove,  each  with  a 
book  in  hand.  Whatever  the  literature  of  Japan  may  be,  it 
evidently  interests  the  people.  Improvement  may  be  needed, 
but  we  may  well  abate  our  pride  on  seeing  how  widely  infor- 
mation is  diffused,  and  with  what  avidity  it  is  sought.  Instead 
of  being  so  far  in  advance  of  other  nations,  we  may  take  a 
useful  lesson  even  from  some  pagan  lands. 


Art.  VIII. — Minutes  of  Several  Conversations  between  the  Methodist 
Ministers  in  the  Connexion  established  by  the  late  Rev,  John  Wesley^ 
M.A.,  at  their  One  Hundred  and  Ninth  Annual  Conference ^  begun  in 
Sheffield  on  Wednesday,  July  28/^,  1852. 

This  volume  is  said,  by  one  of  the  flatterers  of  the  Wesleyan 
Conference,  to  contain  legislation  which  will  engage  the  attention 
of  writers  on  Methodist  polity,  and  be  quoted  by  them  for  the 
next  hundred  years.  We  regret  that  these  additions  to  Methodist 
law  should  so  little  deserve  the  protracted  study  which  is  pre- 
dicted for  them.  These  laws  are  the  result  of  lengthened 
deliberation  by  the  members  of  a  committee,  appointed  by  the 
Conference  of  1851 ;  of  repeated  consultations  by  the  members 
of  that  committee  with  more  than  300  laymen,  known  to  be 
favourable  to  Conference  prerogatives ;  and  of  long  discussions 
in  the  Conference  itself.  It  is  most  painful  to  receive  so  un- 
satisfactory a  result  from  so  much  labour.  The  divided  and 
distracted  Wesleyan  societies  needed  another  ^  plan  of  pacifi- 
cation,' by  which  their  strifes  might  be  healed,  their  diminution 
arrested,  and  their  ancient  prosperity  restored.  The  Confer- 
ence legislation,  presented  to  us  in  these  minutes,  has  no  pacific 
tendency.  It  can  only  protract  and  aggravate  the  controversy, 
over  the  bitterness  and  fierceness  of  which  all  good  men  grieve. 
This  controversy,  which  has  now  raged  for  nearly  three  years, 
and  has  been  the  cause  of  the  expulsion  or  secession  of  about 
80,000  members — that  is,  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  entire  body — 
arose  from  difl'erences  of  opinion  respecting  the  powers  of  the 
itinerant  preachers.  Many  points  have  been  warmly  debated 
respecting  the  rights  of  the  clergy  and  the  laity ;  but  recently 
the  whole  controversy  has  been  so  narrowed  that  there  appears 
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to  be  but  one  question  at  issue.  That  one  question  is — with 
whom  ought  to  be  the  power  of  expelling  chureh  members  firom 
church  communion  ?  The  Conference  and  its  supporters  main- 
tain that  this  power  is  ^  essentially  inherent  in  the  pastonl 
office  'y — ^  the  sentence  of  excision  from  the  church,  and  the 
administration  of  the  sacraments/  being,  according  to  one  of 
the  Conference  writers,  the  only  things  that  are  exclusively  the 
pastor's !  The  opponents  of  the  Conference,  even  the  most 
moderate  of  them,  claim  that  no  member  of  the  society  shall 
be  excluded  but  ^  by  a  majority  at  a  leaders^  meeting^  or,  at  the 
least,  against  a  negative  vote  of  such  a  majority.  This  they 
affirm  was^  for  many  years,  the  law  and  practice  of  the  Confer- 
ence itself.  The  more  thorough  reformers  appear  to  be  advanc- 
ing towards  the  assertion  of  the  principle  that  no  member  of 
any  one  of  the  churches  of  Christ  can  be  rightfully  excluded 
from  church  fellowship,  except  by  the  act  of  his  fellow-mem- 
bers  at  large  assembled  in  their  church  meeting. 

To  render  this  statement  intelligible  to  those  of  our  readers 
who  aie  not  conversant  with  the  Wesleyan  polity,  and  the 
technical  terms  by  which  its  various  officers  are  designated,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  explain,  as  concisely  as  possible,  the  con- 
stitution and  order  of  the  Wesleyan  Med^iodist  Church. 

The  Wesleyan  Methodist  societies  'in  Great  Britain  this 
year'  consist  of  281,263  persons.  Of  these  persons,  many 
thousands — probably  a  majority  of  the  whole  number,  sustain 
one  or  more  of  the  many  church-offices  which  may  be  held  by 
the  Methodist  laity.  They  are  Sunday-school  teachers,  prayer 
leaders,  visitors  of  the  sick,  exhorters,  local  preachers,  stewardsi 
class  leaders.  It  is  to  the  honour  of  ^e  Methodists  that  almost 
all  of  them,  in  one  or  other  of  these  offices,  sometimes  in  several 
of  them,  are  engaged  in  personal  service  to  Christ  and  His 
church. 

The  private  members  have  no  share  whatever  either  in  the 
government  of  the  church  or  the  administraUon  of  its  disci- 
pline ;  neither  have  any  of  the  officers  just  mentioned^  except  the 
stewards,  the  local  preachers,  and  the  class  leaders.  The  Wes- 
leyan laity  are  never  present,  and  never,  in  any  way,  oonioiir  ia 
any  acts  of  discipline.  When  they  are  assembled  in  their 
society  meetings,  it  is  only  to  receive  an  address  from  one  of 
those  itinerant  preachers  who  claim  and  exer<ase  the  entire 
legislative,  and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  administrative,  aothoritf 
in  the  Wesleyan  church. 

The  stewards,  the  local  preachers,  and  the  class  leaders,  do 
take  part  in  the  administration  of  discipline : — ^in absolute  sobgeo- 
tion,  however,  to  the  Conference,  as  is  proved  by  the  mimiiff* 
now  before  us.     The  stewards  have  the  care  of  the  fimda  eon- 
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tributed  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  and  for  the  support  of  the 
ministry,  in  the  societies  and  the  eircuits.  The  local  preachers, 
Yfho  are  gratuitous  ministers,  hold,  at  stated  periods,  meetings, 
at  which,  under  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  itinerant  ministers, 
persons  are  appointed  local  preachers,  and  excluded  from  that 
office.  The  class  leaders  are  of  chief  importance  in  Methodism. 
Each  of  them  has  the  spiritual  oversight  of  at  least  one  ^  class,' 
that  is,  of  a  small  number  of  members  of  the  society.  With 
these  he  holds  a  weekly  meeting,  and  at  ihaX  meeting,  and,  if 
need  be,  in  private  also,  he  inquires  into  their  religious  con- 
dition, and  gives  to  them  such  moral  and  religious  instruction 
and  counsel  as  the  state  of  each  may  seem  to  him  to  require. 
Thus  the  class  leader  discharges  duties  far  more  thoroughly 
and  distinctively  pastoral  than  are  those  which  the  Conference 
advocate,  before  quoted,  so  strangely  joins  together  as  ^  the 
necessary  and  peculiar  functions  of  the  pastoral  office,'  namely, 
the  administration  of  the  sacraments  and  the  sentence  of  ex- 
cision from  the  church.  These  have  been  claimed  as  the 
monopoly  of  the  priest.  It  is  sad  to  see  them  demanded  as  the 
peculiar  prerogative  of  the  pastor. 

The  class  leaders  and  the  stewards,  or  certain  of  the  stewards, 
with  one  or  more  of  the  itinerant  preachers,  hold  a  weekly 
meeting,  which  is  called  the  ^  leaders'  meeting.'  This  is  tiie 
meeting  which,  according  to  the  moderate  reformers,  did  possess, 
and  ought  still  to  possess,  at  least,  a  veto  upon  the  expulsion  of 
any  member  from  tiie  society.  To  this  meeting  the  Conference 
absolutely  and  finally  refuses  to  concede  such  power. 

It  must  be  granted  that,  even  at  present,  the  leaders'  meeting 
does  take  a  part  not  unimportant  in  the  administration  of  the 
discipline  of  the  society.  In  the  admission  of  persons  to  mem- 
bership— 

*  If  there  be,  in  the  opinion  of  a  leader,  any  reasonable  objection  to  the 
character  and  conduct  of  any  person  who  is  on  trial,  such  objection  may 
be  stated  by  him  ;  and  that  if  the  validity  of  the  objection  be  established  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  meeting,  a  member's  ticket  shall  not  be  given  to 
the  person  so  objected  to  at  that  Quarterly  Visitation.' — 'Minutes/  185SJ, 
p.  177. 

This  is  equivalent  to  the  power  of  a  veto  on  admission  into 
the  society,  and  would  seem  to  involve  a  right  to  the  same  power 
with  respect  to  expulsion  from  it. 

The  actual  law  regarding  the  expulsion  of  members  cannot 
be  so  briefly  stated ;  and  yet  it  needs  to  be  fuUy  explained,  sinoe 
it  is  the  turning  point  of  the  whole  controversy,  and  involves 
questions  pertaining  to  the  first  principles  of  church  govern- 
ment, and  of  vital  interest  to  the  whole  Christian  church. 

In  order  to  this  explanation,  it  must  be  stated  that  the  Wes* 
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leyan  congregations  are  united — ^first,  into  circuits,  and  then 
into  districts.  To  each  circuit  one  or  more  itinerant  preachers 
are  appointed  by  the  Conference,  for,  at  the  most,  three  years  in 
succession.  Almost  invariably  there  are  two  or  more  itinerant 
preachers  in  the  same  circuit,  and  of  these  one  is  appointed,  by 
the  Conference,  to  be  the  superintendent. 

The  itinerant  preachers  of  several  circuits,  together  with  cer- 
tain of  the  lay-officers,  meet,  at  stated  periods,  to  constitute  the 
^  district  meeting ;'  but  the  lay-officers  are  not  permitted  to  take 
part  in  the  discussion  and  determination  of  matters  'purely 
spiritual.' 

The  itinerant  preachers,  stationed  in  the  circuits  which  form 
one  district,  are  styled  the  ^  District  Pastorate.'  Their  antho- 
rity  is  entirely  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Conference  or  '  Col- 
lective Pastorate.'  This  Conference  consists,  legally,  of  100 
preachers,  who  are  or  have  been  itinerants.  Practically,  it  con- 
sists of  all  the  ordained  ministers,  who  are  present  at  its  annuil 
meeting.  All  may  speak  and  vote,  but  the  decisions  require, 
and  always  receive,  confirmation  by  a  general  vote  of  '  the 
legal  hundred.' 

This  annual  conference,  into  which  no  layman  can  be  ad- 
mitted, except  by  special  invitation,  and  then  only  as  a  visitor, 
may  enact  such  new  laws  as  it  pleases,  for  the  government  both 
of  its  own  members  and  of  the  Wesleyan  laity.  Such  new  rales 
as  are  for  the  societies  at  large  are  required  to  be  read  by 
the  superintendent  at  the  first  quarterly  meeting  of  each  circuit, 
after  the  Conference — that  is  to  say,  to  the  stewards  and  the 
class  leaders  ;  to  the  ^  local  preachers  of  three  years  continuoos 
standing;'  and  to  the  tnistees  of  the  circuit  chapels,  who  are 
resident  members  of  the  society.  We  state  thus  particularly 
the  constitution  of  the  quarterly  meeting,  becanse  there  are 
other  important  functions  of  that  meeting  yet  to  be  mentioned. 
One  of  these  functions  relates  to  the  new  rules  for  the  sodety 
at  large,  which  the  Conference  may  enact: — 

'  If  the  major  part  of  the  quarterly  meeting  be  of  opinion  that  the  en- 
forcing of  such  rule  in  that  circuit  will  be  iigurious  to  the  proepeiity  of 
that  circuit,  it  shall  not  be  enforced  in  opposition  to  the  judgment  of  suck 
quarterly  meeting  before  the  second  Conference.  But  tf  ike  rule  he 
firmed  by  the  second  Conference,  it  shall  be  binding  to  the  whole 
—'Minutes/  1852,  p.  168. 

This  last  clause,  which  we  have  printed  in  italics,  oontradiels 
the  assertion  of  Mr.  Rigg,  one  of  the  apologists  for  the  Cob* 
ference,  that  the  circuits  have  collectively  a  veto  uponConlereDoe 
legislation.  They  have  power  to  suspend  the  operation  of  any 
new  law  for  one  year,  and  power,  at  their  June  meetiiigs  oolyi 
to  memorialize  the  Conference  on  any  oonnezional  sabfeoli 
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and,  in  these  memorials,  to  suggest  any  alterations  of  the  laws 
of  the  society  which  they  may  diink  desirable ;  but  they  have  no 
veto  upon  Conference  legislation.  It  is  with  reference  to  this 
right  of  memorial  that  the  Conference  has  made  a  real  conces- 
sion, this  year,  to  the  lay-officers.  Some  of  the  reformers  think 
that  the  removal  of  restrictions,  as  to  the  subjects  of  the  memo- 
rials, is  a  concession  of  considerable  practical  value.  While, 
however,  there  is  no  longer  any  restriction  as  to  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  memorials,  the  Conference  renders  this  conces- 
sion, as  we  fear,  practically  worthless,  by  declaring  that  *  it 
cannot  entertain  any  proposals  which  are  of  a  manifestly  revolu- 
tionary character,  or  subversive  of  that  system  of  doctrine  or 
discipline  which  has  been  confided  to  it  as  a  sacred  deposit.' 
Now,  this  sounds  plausible  enough;  but  its  meaning  is,  that 
the  right  of  the  itinerant  preachers  to  expel  from  church  mem- 
bership is  part  of  this  '  sacred  deposit,'  and  that  the  Confer- 
ence will  not  entertain  any  proposals  which  seek  relief  from 
the  chief  grievance  of  which  the  laity  complain. 

These,  as  we  fear,  rather  tedious  statements  respecting  the 
quarterly  meeting  and  the  circuit,  district,  and  collective  pasto- 
rate, are  necessary  preliminaries  to  the  explanation  of  the 
Methodist  theory  and  practice  of  excommunication. 

Violations  of  the  laws  enacted  by  the  Conference  subject  the 
offender  to  censure,  to  suspension,  or  to  expulsion.  The 
present  agitations  and  the  recent  expulsions  will  clearly  illus- 
trate the  working  of  this  system  of  church  discipline. 

One  of  the  rules  forbids  the  holding  of  meetings,  the  writing 
of  letters,  the  doing,  or  attempting  to  do,  anything  new,  until  it 
has  been  appointed  by  the  Conference.  This  is  the  meaning 
of  the  law  :  we  are  not  professing  to  quote  the  precise  words. 
Whenever  any  serious  difference  of  opinion  arises  between  the 
Conference  and  a  large  body  of  the  laity,  it  follows  almost 
necessarily  that  this  preposterous  law  will  be  broken.  The 
Conference  is  not  believed  to  be  infallible.  It  does  not  profess 
to  be  so  ;  though  it  requires  an  amount  of  deference  to  its  deci- 
sions, which  none  but  an  infallible  body  can  consistently 
demand,  or  safely  receive.  When,  therefore,  any  decision — 
any  act  of  the  Conference — is  deemed  by  many  of  the  laity  to  be 
unjust  and  unscriptural,  the  objectors  naturally  proceed  to  con- 
fer with  each  other,  to  publish  their  opinions,  and  to  seek  the 
redress  of  what  they  feel  to  be  grievances,  inflicted  upon  them- 
selves, or  upon  those  who  have  a  right  to  their  sympathy  and 
protection.  If  these  objectors  are  private  members,  they  have 
no  legal  power  to  restrain  the  Conference,  in  any  of  its  acts  or 
decisions.  If  they  are  members  of  the  quarterly  meeting,  they 
have  no  power  sufficient  to  prevent  or  reverse  decisions  and 
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deeds  such  as  they,  in  their  conscieDoes,  utterly  disapprortr 
What  we  have  thus  supposed,  as  likely  to  occur,  has  mctoalk 
occurred  more  than  once,  and  especially  at  the  commenceiiieDi 
of  the  present  controversy.  Three  of  the  itinerant  preachen 
were  expelled  from  the  Conference,  because  they  were  sus- 
pected (not  proved)  to  be  contributors  to  certain  publicttioM 
which  were  alleged  to  be  libellous,  and  becanae  they  would 
neither  admit  nor  deny  the  imputed  authorship.  By  maDj  of 
the  lay-members  and  officers,  this  act  of  the  Conference  vu 
believed  to  be  unwise,  unjust,  and  anti-Christian.  They  migb 
be  right  or  wrong  in  this  opinion.  We  are  not  claiming  to 
pronounce  authoritatively  that  they  were  right.  We  do  not 
think,  however,  that  any  person,  who  is  well  informed  aa  tt 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  as  to  the  general  opinion  of  Chrif- 
tian  people  respecting  it,  will  deny  that,  according  to  die 
general  opinion  of  Christians — ^ministers  and  people — throogk- 
out  Protestant  Britain,  the  Conference  was  entuely  wrong  in  ik: 
act  of  expulsion.  It  was  the  beginning  of  strife  and  sorrow,  ot 
which  no  one  can  yet  see  the  end.  At  the  Conference  jus: 
closed,  several  other  itinerant  preachen  have  been  expeiM 
for  co-operation  with  those  previously  excluded,  and  othen 
had  resigned  for  similar  reasons.  We  behold  Aia  itnuigi 
anomaly;  ministers  who  have  been  openly  oaat  out  km 
amongst  their  own  brethren,  welcomed,  not  a  whU  the  lest  cof- 
dially,  by  Christians  of  other  denominations,  to  the  hoqiitih 
ties  of  the  home,  the  services  of  the  sanctuary,  and  the  aolemi- 
tics  of  the  Lord's  table.  Wheresoever  they  were  eordiaUy  wel- 
comed before  their  expulsion  they  would  be  moie  eoidiilh 
welcomed  now.  We  do  not  mean  that  they  are  aeoooaiMi 
blameless ;  but  they  are  regarded  as  men  wno  bavo 
grievous  wrong,  and  who  deserve  affectionate  sympathj. 

The  Wesleyan  laity  had  to  choose  between  aoqnieaoi 
these  unjust  expulsions  of  their  ministers  or  resistance  U^ 
llesistance,  in  order  to  have  any  likelihood  of 
orgmdzed  resistance.     The  first  steps  to  oiganiaed 
such  as  circular  letters,  consultations,  publio 
which  the  ex])c11ed  ministers  might  state  their 
their  conduct,  and  claim  their  reinstatement,  were  the 
prohibited  by  the  Conference   law.     For  attendance  at 
nieetinf^s,  and  for  taking  part  in  organized  eDdcaTOuntB» 
mote  the  objects  of  such  meetings,  the  itinerant  prranlwia  MM 
cxoomniunicated    the    offending   members    of   the    D 
Society,  until  they  have  had  to  acknowledge  the  fearfol 
which  we  have  already  recorded. 

The  law  and  ))rocess  of  excommunication,  as  laid  dovaii 
the  *  Minutes*  of  this  year,  is  as  follows : — 
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A  member,  who  has  been  charged  with  any  moral  or  ecclesi- 
astical offence,  may  be  brought  to  trial  before  the  leaders^  meet- 
ing. In  this  meeting  the  superintendent  is  judge.  The  other 
itinerant  ministers  have  a  right  to  take  part  as  members  of  the 
meeting.  The  meeting  constitute  a  jury,  who  return  a  verdict 
of  *  guilty,'  or  *  not  guilty.'  If  the  verdict  be  *  guilty,'  the 
superintendent  determines,  after  consultation  with  his  colleagues 
and  others,  whose  advice,  however,  he  is  not  bound  to  follow, 
what  the  sentence  shall  be,  and  he  pronounces  that  sentence. 
He  alone  decides  whether  the  offender  shall  or  shall  not  be 
excommunicated;  and  against  his  sentence  there  is  no  appeal 
to  any  court  in  which  even  a  single  layman  has  the  right  to 
interfere.  Only  the  district  or  collective  pastorate  can  reverse  the 
sentence.  Though  all  the  local  preachers,  all  the  stewards,  all 
the  class  leaders,  all  the  private  members,  should  think  the 
sentence  unjust,  they, — *  the  whole  Church ' — ^the  superinten- 
dent excepted,  have  no  power  to  modify  or  reverse  that  sentence. 
The  conference,  as  the  result  of  all  the  deliberations  of  the 
past  year,  refuses  Ho  entertain  any  proposal  which  would  go  to 
transfer i  altogether  or  in  part^  the  responsibility  of  the  sentence 
171  disciplinary  cases  from  the  pastorate  to  lay  officers^  whether  in 
a  leaders*  meeting  or  elsetohere,^ — *  Minutes,'  1852,  p.  157. 

There  is  granted,  however,  amongst  the  laws  of  this  year, 
the  semblance  of  an  appeal  to  the  laity,  in  the  case  where  the 
verdict  of  the  leader's  meeting  is  objected  against.  The  accused 
can  claim  a  new  trial  before  a  special  jury,  composed  of  not 
more  than  twelve  lay  members  of  the  quarterly  meeting.  They 
can  reverse  the  ver(fict  or  confirm  it.  If  they  confirm  the  ver- 
dict of '  guilty,'  the  case  is  then  to  be  *  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
pastorate,'  as  before. 

The  superintendent,  also,  it  must  be  observed,  can  place  an 
accused  person,  who  has  been  acquitted  by  the  leaders'  meet- 
ing, before  this  special  jury  for  a  second  trial,  if  he  should 
judge  that  the  verdict  of  *  not  guilty'  was  given  *in  contradiction 
to  law   and  evidence.'     And  even  if  the  special  jury  should 
confirm  the  verdict  of  the  leaders'  meeting, — if  the  accused 
person  should  be  twice  pronounced  innocent  by  the  most  ap- 
proved of  the  lay  officers  of  the  church  to  which  he  belongs, — 
the  superintendent  has  still  the  power  to  appeal,  against  the 
double  verdict  of  acquittal,  to   courts  composed  of  itinerant 
preachers  only ;  and  they,  the  district,  and  ultimately  the  col- 
lective, pastorate  have  power  to  declare  both  the  juries  factious, 
both  the  verdicts  contrary  to  law  and  evidence^  and  to  expel 
the    accused  person  in  spite   both   of  the  verdicts  and  the 
juries. 

It  will  be  objected  that  we  are  patting  an  extreme  case,  one 
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never  likely  to  occur.  The  obvious  answer  is,  that  the  Conference 
itself  deems  it  necessary  to  provide,  by  a  complicated  aystem  of 
laws,  for  such  a  case.  Besides,  it  is  necessary  to  suppose  the 
kind  of  case,  to  meet  which  the  law  is  made,  in  order  that  die 
law  may  be  distinctly  understood  and  fairly  judged.  Our  sup- 
posed case,  moreover,  represents  very  nearly  the  actual  state 
of  some  of  the  Wesleyan  societies  at  the  present  moment  At 
Louth,  in  Lincolnshire,  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  lay 
officers  and  members  are  completely  opposed  to  the  Conference 
and  its  authorities.  The  collective  pastorate  and  the  Chrisdaa 
society,  in  general,  are  in  direct  collision.  The  pastorate 
expels,  the  church  refuses  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of  the 
expulsion;  but  the  church — the  Christian  society—- has  no 
remedy,  unless  the  civil  law  should  protect  its  right  to  the 
sanctuaries  built  at  the  cost  of  its  members.  Against  the  deci- 
sion of  the  collective  pastorate,  just  given  on  this  particulir 
case  at  Louth,  the  laity  have  no  appeal. 

Thus  the  members  of  the  Conference  have  realized  the  pain- 
ful forebodings  expressed  in  the  close  of  our  article  on  Isaac 
Taylor's  *  Wesley  and  Methodism,'  in  our  July  number.  In  effect, 
they  say  to  the  laity,  ^  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  rules  of  dis- 
cipline or  laws  of  administration  but  to  yield  them  obedience.' 
They  put  themselves,  afresh  and  deliberately,  into  the  position 
which  Mr.  Taylor  and  the  Protestant  press  in  general  warned 
them  to  abandon,  and  which  Mr.  Taylor  so  forcibly  and  accu- 
rately described,  in  the  weighty  words  which  we  again  quote: — 

'  III  respect  of  the  position  of  the  ministers  towards  the  people,  irloA 
is  that  of  irresponsible  lords  of  God's  heritage,  the  professedly  Christin 
world  is  thus  parted — on  the  one  side  stand  all  Protestant  chnrches, 
episcopal  and  non-episcopal,  Wesleyanism  excepted.  On  the  other  side 
stands  the  Church  of  Eome,  with  its  sympathizing  adherents,  the  mal- 
contents  of  the  English  Church,  and  the  Wesleyan  Conference!  TUi 
position,  maintained  alone  by  a  Protestant  body,  must  be  regarded  as 
false  in  principle,  and  as  in  an  extreme  degree  ominous.' — ^Taylor,  p.  268. 

A  feeble  attempt  has  been  made,  in  a  letter  to  the  *  Watch- 
man,^ by  the  author  of  the  prize  essay  on  the  pastoral  oiBce, 
to  disprove  Mr.  Taylor's  assertion,  and  to  show  that  the  Wes- 
leyan ministers  have  some  Protestant  associates  in  their  pas* 
toral  prerogatives.  The  letter  affirms  that  one  of  the  eanint 
Protestant  Confessions  asserts  for  the  pastor  *  the  power  of  the 
keys;'  that  the  elders  in  Presbyterian  churches  are  not  lay* 
men,  seeing  that  they  are  ordained ;  and  that  the  parodual 
clergymen  in  the  Church  of  England  have  power  to  8iispend| 
temporarily,  from  the  Lord's  table.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
writer  promises  a  more  vigorous  attempt  to  show  that  the  Con- 
ference has  Protestant  precedent  for  its  claims,    fie  most  pro- 
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liico  more  conclusive  armiinents  than  those  we  have  just  men- 
ioncd.  He  must  bhow  tliat  ilie  priociples  and  practice  of  the 
fresent  Protestant  ministers  favour  the  claims  he  makes  for  his 
ircthren.  lie  will  get  no  help  towards  this  from  either  the 
ree  or  the  established  church  of  Scotland,  or  ftom  &ay  of  the 
'resbvtcrian  bodies.  Scarcely  any  assertion  can  he  more 
grotesque  in  its  absurdity  than  the  assertion,  that  while  the 
ocal  preachers  and  class  leaders  are  only  laymen,  the  kirk 
ession  of  the  Presbyterian  church  consists  exclusively  of 
oinisters.  In  every  practical  point  of  view  the  elders  are  lay- 
nen.  They  are  engaged  in  secular  life.  They  do  not  preachy 
lor  do  they  shure  in  pastoraT  dtities  nearly  so  completely  as  do 
he  class  leaders.  As  to  the  parochial  clergy,  it  may  be  tme 
hat  they  can  suspend  from  the  Lord's  table,  but  there  is  aa 
ippeal  at  once  to  a  court  of  civil  law, — a  court  composed  of 
aymen  only.  Neither  presbytery  nor  episcopacy  will  give 
he  least  sanction  to  the  pastoral  power  to  expel.  It  is  not 
)n1y  true  that  neither  Mr.  James  nor  Mr.  Brock  possesae* 
his  power,  but  that  Dr.  Chalmers  did  not  possess  it  at  Crla^ 
;ow,  and  that  Dr.  Candlisfa  neither  possesses  nor  covets  it  io 
Edinburgh.  It  may  be  that  Dr.  Fusey  covets  this  pastoral 
tower  to  sentence  to  '  excision  from  the  ohurohj'  but  he  can- 
lot  obtain  it,  except  by  following  the  footsteps  in  which  hi* 
ricnd  Dr.  Newman  would  lead  him  towards  Rome.  We  are 
lot  quite  sure,  indeed,  whether  Mr.  Taylor  does  full  justice  to 
the  malcontents  of  the  Church  of  England,'  the  olamourers  for 
he  revival  of  Convocation,  when  he  represents  them  as  claiming 
:hat  exclusive  power  of  legislation  for  the  church  which 
Komish  priests  and  Wesleyan  ministers  possess,  nor  are  we 
juite  sure  that  the  c  onvo  cation  is  ts  do  wish  to-'  exercise  the  pas- 
:ural  charge,'  as,  according  to  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson's 
opinion, '  it  is  laid  down  in  the  New  Testament.'  Many  of  them 
distinctly  propose  the  admission  of  laymen  into  Convocation. 
[£ven  the  Bishop  of  London  gives  hope  that  <lay  as  well  as 
jtcrical  members'  maybe  admitted.  The  Ki^hop  uf  O.xford 
jxplicitly  says: — 'In  my  judgment,  any  body,  by  n  hose  decision 
the  Church  of  P^ngland  is  to  be  bound,  should  include  a 
representation  of  her  true  laity;'  nor,  according  to  Arehbisbop 
Whately, did  any  one  advocaie  (in  the  IIousu  of  Lords)  'a 
government  of  the  church  by  the  clergy,  exclusive  of  the  laity.' 
Will  the  Rev.  Thomas  Jackson  consent  to  a  full  representation 
of  the  Wesleyan  laity  in  the  Conference?  Only  with  such  a 
representation  of  ' the  whole  church,' — 'the  elders  and  the 
brethren,' — can  the  Conference  establish  ils  rightful  power  as  a 
final  court  of  a|>peal.  If  such  a  court  of  nppeal  ought  at  all 
to  exist,  surely  it  should  be  constituted  not  of  the  collective 
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pastorntfl  onl^,  but  of  the  repr  r 

To  this,  not  only  p       >v 

Id  reply  to  these  oo  sen 
and  precedent,  the  Contere  e  Idly  mteals  to  WMaa  nd> 
Scripture.  '  I  am  not  di^H  d,'  ly  lur.  Beott  (bow  R«riJh* 
of  the  Conference),  'to  a  in  doh  k  ■■tter*  on  a  pin  ■* 
SoripturiU,  for  the  eako  of  oi  re  aonal  vmgo.'  Fkua  pnkm, 
presbyter,  and  congre  1      tstor,  he  mppmalH  to  At  » 

•pired  aposdes,  as  they  i  be  New  Testament. 

The  advocates  of  the  pai      -ai  pawer  of  exeision  (nm  ti 
ehuroh  appeal  to  t\ro  cli       s  oi      cts  of  SorqKiif^     TIkj 
directly  to  those  Scripturei  «l        eigoia  pMtof  to  'nil 
church,'  and  church  m  ■  -to  obey  tlMm  li«l  ham  Ai  i^ 


over  them,  and  to  sul      t  U  *»s.'    TUfrMMb  A«T  id 

those  texts  nhich  are  ui       ly  i       »d  to  prove  Mat  lae  | 
to  '  put  away  the  wiobea  ■  in  tM  lAoW  < 

not  in   the  office-bearers  only;     od  they 
that  these  texts,  nhen  so 
diTisive  purposes.' 

When  endeavouring  to  prOTo  (heir 
that  if  the  vote  of  a  majority  of  t  B  menbon  of  dfa 
necessary,  in  order  to  the  len:    loe  of  wtiamtm,  ll 
members  rule  the  minister  ii  l  of  being  ralad  bf 

sheep  lead   the  shepherd  of  being  lad  hgr  Ihb;  A 

oiinister  becomes  (according      a  tientenoe  tboy  MB  oi     ~  '*' 
quoting  from  Mr.  James)  '  a       re  cfteaking  hrilhim!  h 

more  influence  over  the  choron       n  ihoaotaaty  of^ii 

company  over  its  board  of  <     b    ors  ;  be  oamaB  aila  m  ^ 
New  Testament  requires  him  to     i. 

The   answers  to   this  argumt    t  are 
lcad(.TB  allege  that  they,  raUier  inan   the  i\ 
exercise  llie  pastoral  charge  as  it   t  luid  dowa  in 
taniciit.     'I'he  superintendent,  during  tho  graaMr 
residence  itmon^fM  bi»  flock,  must  of  n^cLBsi^li^Bi 

stranger  to  them.     He  has  short  anil  inrrBquoat* 

with  tho  inilividual  members  in  his   violation  of  <bo 
Some  (if  ilicm  he  may  be  able  to  tjait  in  tlidr 
before  he  knows  them,  as  (he  pastor  nhtinld  kuow  Ua 
tliL'  incxorublc  ilineruut  plan  remoTrs  Iiim  lo  aoothtf 
T'he  class  lca<]cr  exercises  a  spirito.il  ' 'VLTr-iifht 
liers,  and  obtains  a  knowled(;e  of  tliiir  imu-r  life 
iljan  is  obtained  by  any  spiritual  di:';cior  cxevpt  the 
|iricst.     Mr.  Rigg,  whom  ^e  have  quoted  before  ■■  tba 
cncc  ftpolo^rist,  suys: — 'Without*  the  leader*,  *lbc  c<n^M* 
bi-in'tcn  the  cvi.T-ch:mf;ing  ministers  and    '  ple,ii«riL^ 

iieccssitv,  be  extremely  loose ;  pastoml 
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exist,  even  in  name ;  and,  although  many  sinners  might  foe  con- 
verted, there  would  be  no  effeotual  provision  for  the  spiritual 
edification  of  the  churches.**  Mr.  Rigg  would  disown  the  in- 
ference we  make  from  this,  namely,  that  the  officers  who  per- 
form so  large,  important,  and  indtspensafole  a  part  of  the  pastoral 
duties,  must  have  a  right  to  share  largely  in  the  pastoral  authority. 
Could  Mr.  Kigg  disprove  the  legitimacy  of  the  inference  ?  If 
the  itinerant  preachers  were  to  claim  the  power  of  excision,  on 
the  ground  that  they  are  the  pulpit  instructors  of  the  church, 
the  local  preachers  would  prefer  their  claim  to  share  the  power 
even  as  they  share  so  largely  in  the  service,  and  they  could 
point  to  many  of  the  smaller  societies,  wrhere  they,  rather  than 
their  itinerant  brethren,  are  the  pulpit  instructors.  The  Con- 
ference reply  that  they  are,  and  the  local  preachers  are  not, 
*  separated  unto  the  gospel  of  God,'  and  ordained  to  the  pastoral 
office.  They  are  met  with  the  rejoinder  that  separation  from 
secular  occupations  is  not  necessary  to  the  discharge  of  the 
pastoral  office,  since  the  elders  at  Ephesus  worked  with  their 
own  hands,  and  Paul  himself  chose,  at  some  periods,  to  earn 
his  own  livelihood  as  a  tentmaker.  Indeed  it  is  utterly  unlikely 
that  the  primitive  pastors,  elders,  overseers,  were  all  of  them 
separated  from  secular  occupations.  Moreover,  it  is  rejoined, 
that  many  of  the  members  of  the  Conference,  and  nearly  all  its 
leading  minds,  are  not  engaged  in  pastoral  duties  at  all.  What- 
ever the  prerogatives  of  the  pastoral  office  may  be,  tutors,  secre- 
taries, editors,  and  publishers,  are  not,  as  such,  pastors.  We 
do  not  write  to  disparage  the  fiinctions  of  missionary  secretaries, 
editors,  and  especially  tutors  of  colleges,  for  the  training  of 
ministers  and  teachers.  We  should  account  their  functions 
even  more  important  in  some  respects  than  those  of  pastors ; 
but  they  have  no  right  to  share  the  pastoral  authority  when  they 
do  not  share  the  pastoral  service.  They  are  in  all  respects, 
except  that  of  ordination,  in  the  same  position  relative  to  the 
pastorate  as  are  the  local  preachers ;  and  yet,  in  cases  of  appeal 
to  the  collective  pastorate,  and  in  discussions  arising  out  of 
such  appeals,  these  non-pastoral  members  of  the  Conference 
lead  in  debate,  and  are  evidently  the  fountains  of  law.  If, 
finally,  the  power  of  excommunication  is  said  to  be  imparted 
in  the  act  of  ordination  and  always  retained,  so  that  for 
tlie  maxim  ^  once  a  priest  always  a  priest,'  we  are  to  substitute 
*once  a  pastor  always  a  pastor,'  then  all  the  ordained  ministers 
possess  this  power,  and  are  responsible  for  its  exercise.  What 
then  becomes  of  the  monopoly  of  this  awfiil  power,  for  such  it 

*  'Congregational    Independency  and   Wesleyan   CoDnexioDalistn    Con* 
trasted.'    By  the  Eev.  J.  H.  Rigg.    Ftege  56. 
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is,  rightly  considered,  by  the  superiDtendent  ?  Why,  for  ex- 
ample, is  Dr.  Beaumont,  who  is  not  a  superintendent ;  and  why 
arc  all  the  other  ordained  ministers,  except  the  superintendents, 
denied  that  authority  which  is  affirmed  to  be  inherent  in  the 
pastoral  office,  and  absolutely  necessary  to  its  faithful  discharge  r 
The  Conference  theory  will  not  bear  examination  on  any  side. 
The  superstition  regarding  spiritual  powers  conferred  in  ordi- 
nation is,  perhaps,  the  weakest  side  of  all. 

The  preceding  reasonings  start  from  principles  and  facts 
familiar  to  Methodists.  As  Congregationalists,  we  shonld  hare 
a  different  kind  of  answer  to  arguments  founded  on  the  scrip- 
tural precepts,  addressed  to  those  who  are  to  *  rule'  and  those 
who  are  to  ^  submit'  themselves.  In  the  congregational  chorcb 
the  pastor  does  rule,  not  as  the  lawgiver,  but  as  the  expounder 
of  the  rules  which  the  Divine  Lawgiver  of  the  charch  has 
given  in  his  inspired  Statute-book.  The  members  of  the 
church  do  obey — not  slavishly,  but  intelligently  and  freely— 
Christ's  precepts,  as  their  pastor  unfolds  those  precepts  to  their 
understandings  and  their  hearts.  The  solemn  act  of  excom- 
munication from  a  church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  not  a  transaction 
to  which  the  proceedings  by  judges,  and  before  juries,  in  civil 
courts,  can  furnish  any  guiding  analogy.  The  entire  system  of 
Methodist  legislation  has  an  elaborate  complexity  utterly  alien 
to  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament.  The  real  question  to  be 
decided  in  cases  of  church  discipline,  is,  whether  the  accused  is 
really  a  *  wicked  person ;'  w^hether,  by  impenitent  continuance 
in  sin,  he  is  already  separated  from  Christ,  and  therefore  ought 
to  be  cut  off  from  His  church,  and  to  be  restored  only  when 
there  shall  be  proof  that  Christ  hath  received  him  as  a  true 
penitent.  The  Conference  speakers  and  writers  are  ignorant 
of  the  procedure  of  congregational  churches  in  cases  requiring 
discipline.  They  do  not  seem  to  know  that  the  pastor  reproves 
and  rebukes  the  offender  first  in  private ;  that  the  deacons  unite 
in  the  efforts  to  turn  the  wanderer  from  the  error  of  his  wtv; 
that  when  the  sentence  of  excision  must  be  pronounced,  Ae 
pastor  pronounces  that  sentence,  not  as  the  decision  of  his 
personal  judgment  alone,  but  as  the  judgment  of  the  churdi 
and  its  officers — of  *  the  whole  church.'  We  do  not  eschew 
the  case  where  there  may  be  a  difference  of  judgment  between 
the  pastor  and  the  church.  If  the  difference  be  as  to  the  proof 
of  guilt,  or  as  to  the  amount  of  punishment  which  is  due  to 
tlie  guilt,  the  wise  pastor,  remembering  that  he  is  liable  to 
mistake,  will  gladly  defer  to  the  opinion  of  the  brethren.  If 
the  difference  be  not  one  of  opinion,  but  of  moral  and  religions 
principle — that  is,  if  a  majority  of  the  members  should  pernrt 
in  retaining  in  their  fellowship  one  whom  they  admit  to  be  a 
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wilful  transgressor  of  Christ's  law — there  is  no  remedy  but  the 
secession  of  the  christian  minority  from  the  majority  who 
deliberately  proclaim  that  they  will  not  obey  the  Supreme 
Lawgiver — that  Christ  shall  not  reign  over  them.  Nor  would 
there  be  any  remedy,  under  any  form  of  church  government, 
unless  the  anti-christian  majority  were  all  of  them  expelled, 
together  with  the  offender,  whose  sin  they  had  made  their 
own. 

As  congregationalists  we  should  also  refer  to  the  general 
strain  of  the  epistles  in  which  Paul  '  addresses  himself  (we  use 
the  words  of  Neander)  *  to  the  whole  church,  and  takes  into 
account  the  co-operation  of  the  whole  community.'  The  church 
is  entrusted  with  the  maintenance  of  discipline  within  itself. 
Nor  should  we  be  deterred  from  quoting  those  texts  which  a 
clever  writer  in  the  '  Wesleyan  Magazine'  asserts  to  have  been 

*  wrested  for  factious  and  divisive  purposes.'  The  interpreta- 
tions which  he  thus  characterizes  are  not  any  modern  interpre- 
tations, invented  by  the  Wesleyan  reformers.  They  are  the 
obvious  interpretations  which  are  suggested'to  ordinary  readers, 
and  which  are  given  in  such  commentaries  as  those  of  Barnes, 
Bloomfield,  and  Olshausen — the  interpretations  that  pervade 
Protestant  ecclesiastical  and  biblical  literature.  The  writer  in 
the  *  Wesleyan  Magazine'  has  a  horror  of  democracy  which 
equals  or  exceeds  that  of  Lord  Derby.  He  cannot  endure 
that  a  Christian  church  should  be  regarded  as  '  an  ecclesiastical 
republic — a  community  in  which  government  and  discipline 
are  administered  after  a  republican  fashion.'  When  our  Lord 
says, '  tell  it  to  the  church,'  he  interprets,  *  tell  it  to  the  bench 
of  elders,'  not  to  the  members  at  large  of  the  Jewish  syna- 
gogue. When  it  is  recorded  that  *  the  whole  multitude  of  the 
disciples  looked  out  and  chose  the  seven  deacons,'  he  reminds 
us  that  the  apostles  had  a  veto  on  their  choice.  When  it 
is  said  that  *  it  pleased  the  apostles  and  elders,  with  tfie  whoU 
churchy    to   send  the  deputation  to  Antioch,  he  affirms,  that 

*  there  is  not  a  word  in  the  entire  narrative  to  show  that  any 
popular  assembly  was  ever  consulted  on  the  subject,  or  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  settlement  thereof;'  and  this,  although 
even  Mr.  Wesley  'factiously  and  divisively'  affirms,  that  the 
whole  church  *  had  a  part  therein.'  The  texts  which  this  writer 
thus  tortures  for  tyrannical  purposes,  will,  notwithstanding  his 
perversions,  satisfy  impartial  students  that  the  primitive  church 
polity  fully  recognised  the  laity — the  whole  body  of  believers — 
as  entitled  to  full  participation  in  church  affau's.  The  con- 
trast between  the  Wesleyan  and  the  New-Testament  church 
polity  in  this  respect,  cannot  be  concealed.  Even  the  stewards — 
the  Wesleyan  representatives  of  the  primitive  deacons — are  not 
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^  looked  out  and  chosen^  by  the  church,  but  nominated  hj  the 
superintendent,  and  approved  by  the  leaders*  meeting. 

But  tlie  texts  \9hich  relate  directly  to  the  sentenoe  of  exd- 
sion  by  tlie  church  at  Corinth  are  subjected  to  the  most  seyere 
torture.  We  will  give  several  specimens  of  the  interpretatioDft 
v^hich  are  said  to  have  been  adopted  ^  for  factious  and  diviaife 
purposes.' 

We  take  first  the  popular  commentator,  Barnes : 

'  The  church  at  Corinth  was  to  be  assembled  with  reference  to  this 
ofPenee,  and  was  to  remove  the  ofTender.  Even  Paul,  an  apostle,  and 
the  spiritual  father  of  the  church,  did  not  claim  the  authority  to  reinove 
an  offender,  except  through  the  church.  The  church  was  to  take  up  the 
case ;  to  act  on  it ;  to  pass  the  sentence ;  to  excommunicate  the  mn. 
There  could  scarcely  be  a  stronger  proof  tiliat  the  power  of  difldpliiie  n 
in  the  church,  and  is  not  be  exercised  by  any  independent  individual  cr 
body  of  men  foreign  to  the  church,  or  claiming  an  independent  ri^  of 
discipline.' 

On  2  Cor.  ii.  6,  Mr.  Barnes  comments  thus :  This  pmiislh 
ment  was  inflicted  df  many — 

'  By  the  church  in  its  collective  capacity.  Paul  had  required  the  chmA 
to  administer  this  act  of  discipline,  and  they  had  promptly  done  it.  R 
is  evident  that  the  whole  church  was  concerned  in  the  administration  of 
the  act  of  discipline,  as  the  words  "  of  many  "  are  not  applicable  either  to 
a  single  bishop,  or  a  single  minister,  or  a  presbytery,  or  a  bendi  of  dders; 
nor  can  they  be  so  regarded,  except  by  a  forced  and  mmatural  oonstni^ 
tion.' 

Bloomfield  interprets  ^  the  many/  ^  the  general  body  of  the 
church — meaning  all  except  the  person  so  punidhed.*  The 
learned  and  impartial  Olshausen  classes  1  Cor.  v*  4  with  thoae 
^  passages  in  the  New  Testament  in  which  there  exists  a  refer- 
ence to  all  the  members  of  the  church  upon  a  demoeratie 
equality.'  Neander,  on  the  same  passage,  says  that  the  Aposda 
Paul  assumed  that  ^  regularly,  in  a  matter  of  such  comnKNi 
concern,  the  participation  of  the  whole  community  was  re* 
quired ;'  *  and  Dr.  Hinds,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  regards  the 
passage  as  proving  that  ^  the  church,  as  a  body,  has  the  rigirt 
of  exclusion.'  Even  Mr.  Wesley  so  wrests  these  texts  in  dia 
Corinthians,  as  to  say  in  the  *  Notes'  which  form  part  of  *  die 
sacred  deposit'  committed  to  the  Conference,  that  '  bj  many* 
signifies  '  not  only  by  the  rulers  of  the  church ;  Uu  adkofe  etth 
gregation  acquiesced  in  tJie  sentence,'* 

Against  this  weight  of  authority,  and  against  the  eomnwe- 
sensc  view  of  the  passage  and  its  bearings,  Uie  Weslejan  writsr 
argues  that  the  case  was  peculiar  and  miraculoos — ^that  tke 

*  Neander's  *  Church  History/  yol.  L  p.  258,  Clarin*^  aditioB. 
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apostle  interposed  authoritatively,  and  that  his  interposition  ia 
fatal  to  the  doctrine  of  inviolable  congregational  independence. 
He  asks,  could  the  Church  of  Corinth  *  reverse  the  apostle'sk 
sentence?  or  stay  the  execution  of  it?  or  acquit  or  protect  the 
accused  ?'  He  asserts  that  the  power  of  the  church  was  neither 
judicial  nor  deliberative,  but  was  merely  administrative.  Na; 
one  denies  the  authpritative  interference  of  the  apostle,  nor  the- 
obligation  of  the  church  to  render  implicit  obedience  to  his: 
inspired  sentence.  The  inference  is  only  the  more  clear  and: 
strong  in  favour  of  the  necessity  of  the  concurrence  of  i3i& 
church  in  the  sentence  of  excommunication.  If  an  inspired 
apostle  deemed  it  indispensable  that  ^  the  many^  should  inflict 
and  the  many  remit,  the  punishment — much  more — immeasur-^ 
ably  more — should  the  uninspired  pastorate  regard  the  concurs 
rence  of  the  church  as  necessary  to  a  valid  sentence  of  excision. 

If  the  apostle  were  living  amongst  us,  we  should  gratefully: 
accept  his  inspired  decisions,  and  implicitly  obey  them.  In  the 
personal  absence  of  apostles,  the  churches  are  to  execute  t/tem 
sentence,  as  it  is  contained  in  their  writings,  and  thus  to  obejR 
the  Divine  Lawgiver  of  the  church.  No  ingenuity  will  induce 
students  of  Scripture  to  accept  the  authoritative  interference  of 
an  inspired  apostle  as  a  reason  for  the  authoritative  inter** 
ference  of  the  collective  pastorate,  especially  when  the  pasto 
rate  ignores  the  church  in  a  manner  which  stands  in  complete 
contrast  with  the  apostle's  assembling  the  whole  church,  that 
they  might  *  put  away  from  themselves  the  wicked  person.^ 

Thus  the  Conference  theory  of  the  pastoral  authority  is  con* 
demned  by  precedent,  the  precedent  of  the  apostolical  and 
primitive  churches,  as  well  as  of  all  Protestant  churches  in  later 
times:  it  is  condemned  as  self- contradictory,  for  the  power  is 
exercised  by  many  persons  who  do  not  perform  pastoral  duties 
at  all ;  while  many,  who  do  largely  perform  these  duties,  are 
exchided  from  sharing  in  it:  it  is  condemned  by  the  plain 
meaning  of  decisive  Scripture  texts.  Yet  the  Conference  cling 
to  it  with  a  desperate  infatuation,  over  which  we  may  mourn,  bui 
for  the  cure  of  which  we  have  ceased  to  hope.  They  speak  as 
men  spell-bound,  and  imagine  themselves — not  their  brethren 
whom  they  have  cast  out  of  the  church — ^to  be  persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake ! 

The  present  aspect  of  the  controversy  saddens  the  heart  of 
the  Christian.  The  party  who  are  called  ^  Moderates'  complatu 
that  their  pacific  overtures  have  been  met  with  ^  rebuffs  and 
reproach,'  instead  of  the  relentings  which  they  hoped  to  witness, 
and  they  prepare  to  use  the  press  for  the  diffusion  of  liberal 
principles  of  church  order,  throughout  the  Conference  con- 
nexion.    The  thorough  reformers  have  large  funds^  have  the 
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aid  of  the  expelled  ministers,  and  employ  the  agency  of  lec- 
turers, as  well  as  of  tracts,  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  pur- 
poses.    Multitudes  of  the  Wesley  an  people,  who  take  no  part 
In   these  agitations,  heartily  desire   concession  by   the  Con- 
ference, as  the  means  of  restoring  peace.     We  do  not  ven- 
ture to  foretell  the  probable  result  of  these  agitations.      We 
look    mournfully,   rather    than    hopefully,    upon    them,  and 
pray  that  He  who  desires  His  church  to  be  one  may  heal 
the  breaches  of  Zion.      If  we  were  writing  in   the   spirit  of 
partisans,  we  should  conceal  the  fact  that  the  bodies  who  have 
seceded  from  the  Conference  have  not  prospered,  as  might  have 
been  hoped.     We  would  conceal  no  fact.     We  would  learn  the 
lessons  which  all  facts  are  intended  to  teach.     The  New  Con- 
nexion, though,  as  far  as  we  know,  deserving  to  prosper,  tends 
to  decrease.     The  Wesleyan  Association  is  torn  by  intestine 
strifes.     The  reformers,  in  many  places,  have  been  compelled 
to  establish  separate  services,  and  must  soon  be  pressed  with 
the  difficulty  of  securing  an  efficient  ministry.     We   have  ob- 
served amongst  them  a  way  of  speaking  of  salaried  ministers, 
and  have  read  of  proposed  salaries  to  their  lecturers,  which 
indicates  a  low  estimate  of  the  recompence  due  to  intellectual 
and  spiritual  labours,  and  an  unwise  and  overweening  confi- 
dence in  the  labours  of  local  preachers.     This  is  a  natural 
reaction  from  the  superstitious  reverence  for  the  clergy,  which 
some  of  them  have  but  recently  shaken  off;  but  it  is  an  error, 
and  it  leads  to  fatal  practical  evils.     They  imperatively  need 
for  themselves,  for  their  families,  and  for  the  people  amongst 
v^hom  they  hope  to  win  converts  to  Christ,  a  thoroughly  able 
and  learned  ministry.     If,  out  of  this  whirlpool  of  strife,  there 
should  emerge  a  ^  Methodism  of  the  Future,*  iu  which  the 
people  shall  enjoy  liberty  without  licence ;  in  which  the  Bible 
shall   be   the   only  creed,  and  the  New  Testament  the  only 
statute  book  ;  in  which  the  pastoral  and  the  itinerant  ministry 
shall  be  harmoniously  combined ; — that  future  Methodism  will 
need  a  pastorate,  which  will  not  struggle  for  authority,  because 
it  will  inevitably  gain  authority  by  the  force  of  abilinr  and 
character — a  pastorate  composed  of  the  ablest  men,  adorned 
with  the  richest  culture,  and  enabled,  by  a  liberal  income,  to 
occupy,   humbly   yet   gracefully,  their   due   rank   in   Englidi 
society.     Meanwhile,  it  behoves  the  Independent  and  Baptist 
churches — the  churches  of  the  Congregational  order,  and  those 
of  the  Presbyterian  platform  also,  to  present  a  pattern  of  true 
catholic  communion — of  freedom  and  order — of  light  and  love. 
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Memoir  of  Daniel  ChaynieVy  Minister  of  the  Reformed  Church,  with  notices 
of  his  Descendants,   London :  Printed  by  Samuel  Bcntley  and  Co.  1852. 

This  memoir  is  not  published  for  sale,  but  is  intended  chiefly  as  a  record 
of  family  descent.  This  accounts  for  its  peculiar  form,  and  for  numerous 
details  uninteresting  to  the  general  reader.  The  greater  part  of  the  book, 
however,  is  of  a  different  description.  It  lets  us  into  the  very  heart  of 
the  noble  and  triumphant  struggles  of  the  Huguenots  of  France  with 
Henry  IV.  and  the  Jesuits.  Chamier  was  the  leading  spirit  of  that 
glorious  conquest.  He  was  killed  by  a  cannon-ball  at  the  siege  of  Mon- 
tauban.  His  descendants  have  filled  high  positions  in  the  French 
Protestant  Church  and  in  the  English  state,  and  some  of  them  suffered 
for  their  attachment  to  the  gospel  during  the  persecutions  of  the  Pro* 
testants  in  France.  On  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  one  of 
his  grandsons  came  to  London,  and  ministered  in  several  French  Protestant 
churches  in  this  city.  One  of  his  descendants  took  an  active  part  in  the 
American  war  of  the  revolution.  Another  became  under  secretary  of 
state,  and  member  of  parliament  for  Tamworth.  He  was  well  known  in 
the  literary  and  fashionable  circles  of  his  day,  was  a  FeUow  of  the  Royal 
Society,  and  one  of  the  original  members  of  Johnson's  Literary  Club, 
founded  in  17G4,  the  others  being  Reynolds,  Johnson,  Burke,  Nugent, 
Beauclerck,  Langton,  Goldsmith,  and  Sir  John  Hawkins.  We  find  another 
of  the  family  associated  with  Manners  Sutton,  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Lord  Ellenborough,  and  Bishop  Magendie;  and  this  gentleman's  son 
filled  some  of  the  most  prominent  situations  in  the  civil  service  of  the 
East  India  Company  at  Madras,  and  after  his  return  to  London,  became 
treasurer  of  St.  George's  Hospital,  and  died  in  Park  Crescent,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five,  in  1831.  One  of  his  sons,  Frederick  Chamier,  was  a 
commander  in  the  British  navy,  the  writer  of  a  series  of  popular  nautical 
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novels,  also  of  a  continuation  of  *  James's  Naval  History,  to  the  battle  of 
Navarino,'  as  well  as  of  a  'Review  of  the  French  Eevolution  of  1848/ 
His  brotber,  the  Rev.  William  Cbamier,  is  now  minister  of  the  English 
Episcopal  Church  in  Paris.  "VVe  need  not  enter  into  further  family  details, 
but  we  have  traced  with  much  interest  the  fortunes  of  a  family  *  de- 
scended from  one  of  those  indomitable  opponents  of  the  Church  of  Rome, 
•whose  deep  learning  and  fiery  zeal  kept  alive  in  the  south  of  France  the 
spirit  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  a  time  when  the  avowed  dislike  of  the 
sovereign,  Henry  of  Navarre,  to  several  of  its  leaders,  and  his  treacbery 
to  the  Church  itself,  aided  by  the  machinations  of  the  Jesuits,  and  (it 
must  be  confessed)  the  violent  bearing  of  some  of  its  own  ministers,  bad 
well  nigh  deprived  it  of  those  privileges  and  immunities  which  had  beem 
conceded  in  the  Edict  of  Nantes.' 


Tke  Claims  of  Truth  and  of  Unity  considered^  in  a  *  Charge'  delivered  by 
Richard  Whately,  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Dublin.    London:  Parker,  1852. 

It  is  now  some  years  since,  in  reviewing  Archbishop  Whately's  two 
'  Essays  on  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,'  we  had  to  notice  the  anomalous  and 
perplexing  position  which  that  acute  and  liberal  man  occupied  as  a  prelate 
in  the  Anglican  Church,  and  especially  in  that  objectionable  and  offensive 
department  of  it,  the  Established  Church  of  Ireland.  The  'Charge' 
before  us  calls  our  recollections  back  to  the  remarks  we  then  made,  aad 
seems  to  stamp  upon  them  a  kind  of  verification.  For  example,  on  the 
first  page  of  this  '  Charge,'  his  Grace  notifies  the  subject  of  his  prelimi- 
nary remarks — 'No  effectual  legislative  protection  for  rtUgicmJ  We 
heartily  acquiesce  in  this  principle,  to  which  Dr.  Whately  was,  doubtless^ 
led,  as  much  by  his  logical  as  by  his  historical  studies.  How  comes  it, 
then,  that  he  himself  is  a  legislator  in  sole  virtue  of  his  being  a  prelate,  and 
for  the  very  purpose  of  afi'ording  legislative  protection  to  religion,  and  no 
other  ? 

The  Archbishop's  next  object  is  to  declare  and  account  for  'the 
stationary,  or  even  receding  condition  of  the  Reformation  for  nearly  three 
centuries.'  Among  the  causes  of  this  phenomenon,  he  allndes  to  some 
having  reference  to  particular  times  and  localities,  to  contentions  among 
Protestants,  and  other  considerations,  in  the  treatment  of  which  lie  is^  m 
if  unconsciously,  led  to  expose  the  fact,  that  a  coercive  legialaiion  on 
religious  matters,  so  far  from  having  the  advantage  of  securing  unifomilj 
of  faith,  has  only  the  pernicious  disadvantage  of  creating  a  hjpocritieil 
and,  therefore,  a  criminal  profession  of  conformity.  Yet  this  writer,  we 
repeat,  is  one  of  the  highest  dignitaries  of  our  coercive  chuich.  Bui  for 
his  position,  it  would  seem  marvellous  that  he  should  have  omittod  to 
mention,  as  obstructing  the  advance  of  protestantism,  that  the  Befbnned 
Church  retained  that  controlling  protection  of  the  state  which  bad  oca- 
sioned  half  the  horrors  of  the  papal  domination. 

His  Grace  commits  another  and  similar  inconsistency  in  defending  tk 
Roman  Catholic  from  the  charge  of  surrendering  his  private  judgBteuk  li 
the  church  or  priest,  to  whose  dicta  he  passively  resigns  kit  aoul;  ii 
much  as  he  has  primarily  exerdsed  that  judgment  upon  the. 
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sovereign  claims  of  that  church  or  priest.  '  To  speak,'  says  he,  *  of  such  a 
person  as  indifferent  about  truth  would  be  not  only  uncharitable,  but  also 
as  unreasonable  as  to  suppose  a  man  indifferent  about  his  health  or  about 
his  property,  because,  distrusting  his  own  judgment  on  points  of  medicine 
or  of  law,  he  places  himself  under  the  direction  of  those  whom  he  has 
judged  to  be  the  most  trustworthy  physician  and  lawyer.'  Now,  if  God 
speaks  to  us  in  revelation,  treats  us  in  providence,  and  deals  with  us  in 
judgment,  through  our  professional  advisers,  this  is  an  admirable  specimen 
of  *  Whately's  Logic;'  but  if  religion  is  a  personal  thing,  and  individual 
responsibility  a  fact,  the  case  is,  we  opine,  rather  different; — and  the  Arch- 
bishop must  elect  his  alternative. 

We  could  continue  this  style  of  exposure,  did  our  space  permit,  through- 
out the  successive  topics  of  this  *  Charge,*  and  should  be  glad  to  dwell 
especially  upon  two  dissertations  which  one  might  be  forgiven  for  suspect- 
ing to  have  been  treacherously  directed  against  the  foundations  of  the 
Established  Church.  These  will  be  sufficiently  understood  by  their  titles ; 
the  one  being  headed — *  The  Adherents  of  a  Party  are  Deprived  of  the 
Character  of  Witnesses,'  and  the  other,  *  Definiteness  of  Object  essential 
to  the  Utility  of  Associations.'  How  the  enunciation  of  such  views  can 
benefit  a  church  of  *  shreds  and  patches'  it  is  hard  to  see.  His  Grace's 
logic  is  as  perfect  as  his  style  is  lucid ;  but  it  seems  calculated  to  act  upon 
his  church  as  Juvenal  represents  the  roots  of  trees  to  act  upon  the  sepul- 
chral monuments  they  were  planted  to  protect,  reducing  the  memorials 
themselves  to  destruction  and  oblivion. 


Letters  from  Italy  and  Vienna,     Cambridge:  Macmillan  and  Co.     1852, 

These  letters,  dated  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  are  anonymous.  They 
have  the  freshness  of  being  written  on  the  spots  described,  and  are  cha- 
racterized by  vivid  perception,  cultivated  taste,  an  amiable  spirit  of  liberal 
Church  of  England  protestantism,  and  a  strong  view  of  good  sense. 
AVhilc  reading  them,  we  have  been  unavoidably  reminded  of  Charles 
Dickens's  *  Pictures  from  Italy,'  generally  in  the  way  of  resemblance,  occa- 
sionally in  the  way  of  contrast.  The  writer  sometimes  refers  to  that 
volume  with  assent  to  its  statements,  but  in  one  instance  for  the  purpose 
of  correction  in  a  point  of  slight  importance.  We  do  not  regret  that  the 
English  traveller,  while  free  from  bigotry  towards  Boman  Catholics,  so 
frequently  makes  a  passing  observation  on  the  co»/ra*/«  between  Romanism 
and  the  gospel;  and  we  are  not  disposed,  because  extreme  Protestants 
ourselves,  to  find  fault  with  his  testimony  in  favour  of  the  general  morality 
of  the  priests  at  Rome,  while,  at  the  same  time,  confirming  the  experience 
of  other  travellers  by  gently  condemning  the  dishonesty  and  falsehood  of 
the  Italian  people,  as  compared  with  others,  *  in  the  transactions  of  vulgar 
life.'  In  the  quietest  descriptions  of  Italian  sight-seeing,  the  reader 
is  now  delighted  with  sparkling  wit,  and  now  led  to  thought  by  some 
unexpected,  yet  natural  and  serious  reflection,  on  the  disagreeable  national 
peculiarities.  These  suggestions  are  not  the  less  valuable  from  their 
association  with  stories  which  are  rich  and  piquant  in  most  laughter-pro- 
voking drollery.  Those  who  have  read  most  about  Italy,  and  even  some 
who  have  long  sojourned  in  that  *  peninsula  of  wonders/  wfll  probably 
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atrocious  doings  of  the  papal  church.  Even  paganism  has  been  exceeded 
by  catholic  Rome,  as  the  valleys  of  Piedmont  and  the  fair  fields  and 
fastnesses  of  Languedoc  testify.  The  work  before  us  details  a  series  of 
enterprises,  by  which  the  dark  policy  of  Louis  XIV.,  prompted  by  Bossuet 
and  the  Jesuits,  sought  the  extirpation  of  the  Protestant  faith.  Their 
churches  were  razed  to  the  ground,  their  property  pillaged,  their  dwellings 
burnt,  tlieir  wives  and  daughters  insulted,  and  they  themselves  driven  into 
exile,  doomed  to  the  galleys,  or  broken  on  the  rack.  The  work  of  exter- 
mination was  carried  on  to  a  terrible  extent,  and  the  foulest  passions  of 
the  human  heart  were  freely  indulged.  The  heroism  of  the  Huguenots 
almost  surpasses  belief.  Deprived  of  their  natural  leaders,  they  stood  at 
bay,  chose  officers  from  amongst  themselves,  and  for  several  years  held  the 
Marshals  of  the  *  Grand  Monarque '  in  check.  Unhappily,  their  own 
character  greatly  suffered  by  the  scenes  through  which  they  passed.  The 
sheep  were  turned  into  wolves,  fanaticism  in  its  wildest  and  fiercest  mood 
shaped  their  policy,  and  frequently  prompted  to  deeds  of  blood.  Oppres- 
sion makes  a  wise  man  mad.  We  need  not,  therefore,  wonder  at  the 
shepherds  of  Languedoc  emulating  the  cruelty  and  treading  in  the  steps 
of  their  persecutors.  M.  Peyrat's  work  is  not  written  in  the  style  of 
English  history.  It  is  deficient  in  discrimination  and  reflection,  does  not 
sufficiently  distinguish  between  the  true  and  the  questionable,  and  leaves 
the  reader  sometimes  in  doubt  respecting  the  view  that  is  entertained  of 
the  actions  recorded.  It  is  a  series  of  rapid  sketches,  portraying  the 
chief  incidents  of  the  stiife,  rather  than  aluminous  exhibition  of  the  princi- 
ples involved  and  the  terrible  calamity  endured.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  the  work  will  be  read  with  much  interest,  and  conveys  an  instruc- 
tive though  mournful  moral  respecting  the  evils  of  intolerance  on  the  one 
hand,  and  of  popular  fanaticism  on  the  other. 


The  Head  and  the  Heart  enlisted  against  Popery,  under  the  Banner  of 
Christian  Truth.  A  Prize  Essay  designed  for  Sabbath  School  Teachers 
and  Scholars.     London  :  The  Ileligious  Tract  Society. 

This  little  volume,  apparently  the  production  of  a  lady,  is  the  fruit  of 
much  reading  and  observation,  and  most  happily  fitted  *  to  arrest  the 
attention,  and  instruct  and  fortify  the  minds  of  Sunday  School  Teachers 
and  Scholars.*  We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  the  unscriptural 
features  of  the  Church  of  Rome  portrayed  with  equal  intelligence,  fidelity, 
and  perspicuousness  within  such  brief  limits.  To  many  others,  besides 
the  classes  for  whom  it  is  immediately  intended,  we  can  sincerely  say, 
Head  these  pages,  and  neither  your  *  head*  nor  your  *  heart'  will  hesitate  to 
range  under  the  *  banner*  which  is  here  unfurled.  The  arrangement  is 
skilful,  and  the  illustrations  are  pertinent  and  lively. 


The  Economy  of  Prayer ;  its  Principle,  Practice,  and  BesiiU :  deduced 
from  the  '  Lord's  Prayer.*     By  Joseph  Ede.     London :  Houlston  and 
Stoneman.     1851. 

A  SWEET  companion  for  the  closet  of  the  devout,  for  which,  in  the  most 
sacred  moments,  the  reader  will  give  thanks. 
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Memoir  of  Hie  JRev.  Eduiard  Bickeratetk,  late  Bedor  qf  Wlalfam^  Herd, 
Ey  the  llev.  T.  II.  Birks,  M.A.,  Hector  of  Kelahall,  Hert&  Second 
Edition.     Londou:  Seeleys.     1852. 

None  cau  read  this  ably  written  Memoir  without  the  highest  order  of 
instruction  and  refreshment.  It  delineates  the  character  of  one  of  tbe 
most  beloved  of  men,  who  maintained  an  eminent  spirituality  with  rurt 
practical  sagacity  and  benevolent  activity.  DilTeriDg  widely  as  we  do 
both  from  Mr.  Bickersteth  and  his  biographer  in  ecdEesiastiGol  questioos, 
and  in  some  points  of  Christian  doctrine,  and  entertaining  our  own  vievs 
of  the  comparative  excellencies  of  the  particular  type  of  character  to  whidi 
the  late  rector  of  Walton  belonged,  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  in 
iu  these  volumes  they  will  find  much  to  admire,  and  more  to  love.  TTw 
earlier  portions  are  highly  instructive  to  parents ;  and  they  present  a  fine 
model  for  young  men  employed  in  offices  and  chambers.  Much  of  tbe 
calmness  and  real  power  of  Mr.  Bickei-steth's  influence  was  secured  by  the 
habit,  commenced  while  young  and  carried  on  through  life,  of  acting  hy 
method,  and  faithfully  reviewing  his  course.  We  have  seldom  read  lo 
well-wTitten  a  biography,  or  one  which  so  well  deserved  to  be  written  in 
the  best  manner.  The  last  chapter,  headed  '  Last  Illness  and  Death,'  is  t 
lovely  picture  of  an  English  Christian  family  watching  the  departure  of 
of  its  revered  head  iuto  the  world  of  spirits.  W^e  greatly  admire  the 
modest  and  chaste  simplicity  with  which  the  character  of  'hLr.  BickerstetH 
is  summed  up,  and  the  faithfulness  of  the  biographer  to  his  last  injuno 
tion — *  Let  it  be  made  clear  that  my  only  ground  of  confidence  is  the 
Lord  Jesus  Christ — Christ  first,  Christ  last,  Christ  all  in  all* — ^words  of 
deep  significaney  as  the  dying  wish  of  one  who  knew  so  well  what  thej 
meant,  and  who  himself  meant  so  much  by  using  them« 


The  Ragged  School  Union  Magazine^  Vol,  III,    London : 

Partridge  and  Oakey. 

This  magazine  is  one  of  the  most  truly  noble  monuments  of  wise  and 
practical  philanthropy  of  which  our  country  can  boast.  We  njoic^  to 
observe  that  at  the  close  of  last  year  there  were,  in  London  alone,  102 
schools,  having  under  instruction  10,8Cl  Sunday  scholars,  6021  week- 
day scholars,  5572  in  evening  classes,  2062  in  industrial  classes:  in- 
structed by  laAl  voluntary  and  180  paid  teachers,  and  having  room  for 
17,010  scholars.  The  increase  in  five  years  has  been  roost  remarkable — 
from  20  schools,  200  teachers,  and  200  children,  to  tbe  large  number  we 
have  just  stated.  Nearly  400  boys  and  girls  have  emigrated,  and  acconnb 
of  the  most  satisfactory  kind  have  been  received  of  their  proceedings  ra 
the  colonics.  Many  other  efticient  provisions  for  destitute  children  hsve 
sprung  from  this  institution.  Similar  schools  and  imions  abound  in  Liver- 
pool, Manchester,  Edinburgh,  and  most  of  our  large  cities  and  towns.  We 
sincerely  hope  that  this  publication,  which  is  full  of  interest  to  the  Chris- 
tian and  humane,  will  be  so  encouraged  as  not  only  to  defray  its  own  ei- 
penscs,  but  to  leave  a  suq)lus  for  the  funds  of  the  union  in  its  self-denying 
labours.  It  is  conducted  in  a  very  able  manner,  and  we  moat  cheerfnliy 
give  it  our  best  commendation. 
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The  Gospel  mid  the  Great  Apostacy ;  or^  Popery  contrasted  icith  pure 
Christianity y  in  the  Light  of  History  and  Scripture:  especially 
with  reference  to  its  present  character  and  pretensions.  Prize  Essay. 
Londoa :  The  lleligious  Tract  Society. 

This  essay  is  well  fitted  to  answer  the  design  of  the  Society  by  which 
it  is  published.  The  arrangement  is  skilful ;  the  tone  calm,  sober,  and 
serious  ;  and  it  differs  advantageously  from  many  publications  on  the  same 
side  of  the  grand  controversy,  by  promoting  *  self-reflection  as  to  the  extent 
in  which  we  may  be  entangled  in  these  errors.'  The  writer  analyzes  and 
defines  Popery  with  care  ;  intelligently  traces  its  historical  origin ;  lucidly 
states  the  conditions  of  the  argument  between  Popery  and  pure  Chris- 
tianity ;  ably  refutes  the  main  errors  of  the  Eoman  Church ;  denounces  its 
maxims  and  practices  as  opposed  to  the  moral  law  ;  and  portrays  its  cha- 
racter and  its  doom  in  the  language  of  inspired  prophets.  His  positions 
are  ably  maintained  and  supported,  both  by  texts  of  Scripture  and  by  pas- 
sages in  the  original  languages  from  historical  authorities.  The  work  is 
written  in  a  plain  perspicuous  style,  and  forms  -an  admirable  guide  for 
those  who  desire  to  have  at  hand  a  compendious,  simple,  and  trustworthy 
manual  of  Protestant  principles. 


Divine  Mercy  ;  or,  the  Riches  of  Pardoning  and  Paternal  Love,     By  John 
Cox.     Second  Mition,  enlarged.     London :  Ward  and  Co. 

A  SCR1PTURA.L  elucidation  of  the  most  attractire  of  all  themes,  within  the 
range  of  ordinary  minds,  and  well  adapted  to  general  usefulness. 


The  Jernsaleni  Delivered  of  Torqnato  Tasso.  Translated  in  the  Metre  of 
the  Original.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Lessingham  Smith,  M.A.,  late 
Fellow  and  Mathematical  Lecturer  of  Christ  College,  Cambridge.  In 
two  volumes.     London  :  Longman  and  Co.    1851. 

TuE  admirers  of  Tasso  will  be  glad  to  possess  this  skilful  translation  of 
his  immortal  poem  in  the  metre  of  the  original.  The  translator  mentions 
*  lloole  and  his  Successors,*  and  renders  full  justice  to  the  'ancient 
structure,'  and  spirited  and  easy  versification  of  Fairfax  as  a  work  never 
likely  to  vanish  from  English  literature.  That  version,  which  Dryden  pro- 
nounced superior  iu  harmony  to  Spenser,  and  which  Waller  studied  for  its 
melodious  numbers,  was  republished  with  a  life  of  Tasso,  and  likewise  a 
life  of  Fairfax,  some  years  ago.  Since  that  time,  an  elegant  version  in 
English  Spenserian  verse  has  been  produced  by  Mr.  Wiften,  librarian  to 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  of  which  Mr.  Smith,  in  his  preface,  makes  no 
mcution.  We  regret  the  absence  of  a  biography  of  Tasso,  of  notes,  and 
of  an  index.  The  attempt  of  the  translator  to  give  the  *  Gerusalemme 
Libcrata'  iu  Tasso's  metre,  and  in  such  language  as  the  great  Italian  poet 
would  have  used  had  he  been  writing  EngUsh,  appears  to- us  to  be  justified 
by  success.  The  verses  flow  on  with  easy  music  in  harmonious  numbers, 
and  in  gracefully  selected  words,  sufficiently  modem  to  forego  the  need  of 
a  glossary,  yet  tinged  with  as  much  of  the  antique  as  well  beseems  so  old 
a  poem. 
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The  Shrinea  and  Sepulchres  of  the  Old  and  New  World:  Records  of  Pil- 
grimages in  Many  Lands^  and  Researches  connected  with  the  Histories  of 
Places  remarkable  for  Metnorials  of  the  Dead,  or  MouumenU  of  a  Sacred 
Character ;  including  Notices  of  the  Funeral  Customs  of  the  Principal 
Nations,  Ancient  and  Modem.  By  R.  R.  Madden,  M.RI.A.  lu  two 
volumes.    London:  Newby.     1851. 

However  funereal  the  title  of  these  volumes,  the  author's  intention  is  not 
to  minister  to  a  morbid  melancholy,  but,  by  bringing  together  the  sepul- 
chral rites  of  various  nations,  to  make  literature  the  vehicle  of  wholesome 
thoughts  amid  the  absorbing  cares  which  are  too  continuoosly  bowing 
down  men's  hearts  beneath  the  load  of  material  and  momentary  interests 
in  their  hasty  journey  to  the  grave.  He  has  yielded  to  *  the  propensities 
of  early  life  for  ramblings  among  tombs  and  ruins,  indulged  in  later  yean 
in  wandei-ings  of  a  wider  range,  and  with  ampler  opportunities  for  making 
researches  of  this  kind  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  generality  of  men  to  do.' 
Tlie  qualifications  which  he  is  conscious  of  bringing  to  this  work  may 
be  snid  to  end  there.  The  book  is  badly  arranged,  and  the  composition 
is  worse  than  the  arrangement.  As  a  compilation  of  extracts,  it  evinces 
some  diligence  but  not  much  judgment,  and  more  supersitition  than 
good  taste.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  unnatural  in  a  gentleman  of  the  author's 
country  and  religious  profession  to  believe  the  trumpery  which  he 
sets  forth  in  these  volumes  as  authentic  history,  to  trifle  with  the  mas- 
culine free  spirit  of  the  British  nation  as  though  it  were  a  mere  partv 
prejudice,  to  bewail  the  departure  of  mediaeval  reverences  for  the  deaJ, 
and  to  hope  for  the  revival  of  such  obsolete  modes  of  honouring  virtue 
and  religion.  It  is  too  late.  The  institutions,  creeds,  ceremonies,  and 
priesthoods  of  superstition  have  passed  away,  and  are  passing  away.  It 
is  a  vain  thing  to  enshrine  their  memory,  to  adorn  their  sepulchres.  The 
world  will  forget  them  as  it  becomes  wiser,  or  look  upon  them  as  the  faDen 
leaves  which  prepare  the  soil  for  healthier  growths.  It  is  with  men's 
works,  and  not  with  their  graves,  that  enlightened  hiunanity  will  sympa- 
thize ;  with  the  immortal,  rather  than  the  mortal ;  with  the  spiritual  in 
reference  to  the  picturesque ;  not  with  dust,  and  tombs,  and  epitaphs, 
ut  with  souls,  and  principles,  and  deeds  that  cannot  perish. 


I 


Bible  Fruit  for  Little  Children ;  gathered  by  the  Rev.  E.  Mannering. 

London :  J.  Snow. 

An  excellent  little  book,  intended  for  those  who  are  beginning  to  think, 
and  admirably  suited  for  their  instruction.  The  lovely  spirit  of  the 
Christian  parent  breathes  in  every  page,  while  the  elements  of  true  wisdoa 
arc  ministered  in  their  simplest  and  most  intelligible  form. 


Louisa.  From  the  German  of  Voss.  By  James  Cochrane,  translator  of 
'  Herman  and  Dorothea,'  from  the  German  of  Goethe.  Edinburgh: 
Johnstone  and  Hunter.     London  :  Theobald.     1852. 

A  PLEASING  translation  of  a  charming  poem  universally  admired  in  Gcr* 

many. 
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l%e  Tagus  and  the  Tiber ;  or^  Notes  of  Travel  in  Portugal^  Spain,  and 
Italy,  in  1850 — 1.  By  William  Edward  Baxter.  In  two  voliunes. 
London :  Bentley.     1852. 

Mr.  Baxteb  is  an  experienced  traveller  and  writer  of  travels.  Two 
years  ago  be  published  his  *  Impressions  of  Central  and  Southern  Europe/ 
and  now  he  has  improved  the  leisure  hours  of  winter  evenings  in  embody- 
ing the  recollections  of  another  long  journey.  The  variety  of  the  scenes 
— the  graphic  descriptions — ^the  lively  anecdotes — the  acute  and  just 
observations  which  fill  these  volumes  render  them  very  attractive ;  and  the 
social  and  political  reflections  contained  in  the  last  six  chapters  on  the 
Papal  Territories,  the  Political  Condition  of  Italy,  the  Political  Influence 
of  Boman  Catholicism,  The  Land  Question  at  Home  and  Abroad,  and  on 
the  Education  of  the  People,  make  them  as  practically  instructive  as  they 
are  rationally  entertaining.  We  can  readily  forgive  a  little  occasional  fine 
writing  in  volumes  with  which  we  have  been  so  much  pleased  and  instructed. 
We  hope  they  will  be  widely  circulated. 

Discourses  on  Some  of  the  Most  DiffieuU  Texts  of  Scripture,    By  the  Rev. 
James  Cochrane,  A.M.,  &c.     Edinburgh :  Paton  and  Ritchie.' 

We  are  far  from  thinking  that  all  Mr.  Cochrane's  explanations  are  the  best 
that  could  be  given ;  most  of  them  are  mere  reiterations  of  the  usual 
arguments  on  behalf  of  the  rigid  Calvinism  of  the  Westminster 
Confession.  In  the  last  three  discourses,  there  is  an  oversight  of  the  par- 
ticular kind  of  sin  declared  to  be  unpardonable — blasphemy — which,  if 
examined,  would  have  prevented  much  commonplace  obscurity  and 
unsatisfactory  exposition.  Those  who  desire  a  critical,  exegetical,  and 
independent  discussion  of  the  difficulties  surrounding  the  texts  on  which 
the  discourses  of  this  volume  are  based,  must  seek  them  elsewhere.  For 
popular  preaching,  especially  in  Scotland,  these  discourses  are  fair  speci- 
mens of  the  mode  in  which  such  matters  are  dealt  with,  and  they  will,  on 
the  whole,  be  edifying  to  a  large  class  of  readers. 


A  Dictionary  of  the  French  and  English  Languages,  In  Two  Parts,  I, 
French-English, — //.  English-French,  With  a  Vocabulary  of  Proper 
Names,  for  the  Use  of  Schools  and  for  General  Reference.  By  Gabriel 
Surenne,  F.A.S.E.,  &c.  &c.  Edinburgh :  Oliver  and  Boyd*  ^London : 
Simpkin  and  Marshall. 

A  GOOD  companion,  not  only  to  the  student,  but  to  the  traveller  in 

France. 


Poeins  illustralive  of  Grace,  Creatiofi,  Suffering,    By  the  Rev.  Richard 
Sinclair  Brooke,  A. B.   Dublin:  McGlashan.   London:  Seeleys.   1852. 

These  poems  are  of  varied  merit,  yet  all  imbued  with  a  cultivated  taste, 
and  many  of  them  animated  by  a  fine  national  spirit.  They  exhibit  traces 
of  delicate  observation,  tender  sentiment,  felicitous  command  of  language, 
and  a  healthy  tone  of  religious  feeling,  without  any  tinge  of  sectarian 
bigotry. 
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A  Vindication  of  the  Church  of  England,  in  repfy  to  He  Right  Hem.  r?*- 
count  Fielding,  on  his  recent  secession  to  the  Church  qf  Rome,  By  the 
Rev.  R.  AV.  Morgan,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Tregynoa,  Mofitgomanrshire, 
author  of  '  The  Verities  of  the  Church/  &c.  London :  Bivington.  1551. 

An  able  vindication  of  what  is  true,  somewhat  enfeebled,  in  oar  's^t^  by  a 
vein  of  theological  error,  which  is  one  of  the  surest  tendencies  towards  the 
Church  to  which  Lord  Fielding  has  seceded.  Let  owr  readers  judge  by 
such  sentences  as  the  following : — ^  The  vioegerent  of  Christ  is  tke  Holy 
Ghost,  sacramentally  given — first,  in  holy  baptism,  once  for  all,  for  jnsti- 
iication  from  original  sin,  through  the  blood  of  Christ ;  secondly,  as  a  per- 
petual fount  of  remission  of  personal  sin  and  renewal  of  life  in  the  Holy 
Eucharist.'  '  The  ecclesiastical,  or  outward  Church,  connsts  of  all  per- 
sons rightly  baptized^  holding  the  apostolical  Scriptures  for  the  cason  of 
faith,  and  living  under  the  sacramental  ministrations  of  the  apostolic  suc- 
cession.' !  With  the  exception  of  these  notions— common  to  the  Ckorch 
of  England  with  the  Church  of  Rome-— we  are  bound  to  speak  with  com- 
mendation of  this  volume,  as  ably  sustaining,  in  the  way  of  arguwtenttim 
ad  hominem^  the  superior  daims  of  the  Church  of  England.  The  author 
avowedly  treats  this  question  *  entirely  in  an  ecdesiaatioai  point  of  view,' 
in  a  calm,  courteous,  and  respectful  tone,  which  we  cannot  but  admire. 


Analysis  and  Critical  Interpretation  of  the  Hebrew  Text  ef  tke  Book  ff 
Genesis,  preceded  by  a  Hebrew  Orammar,  and  Dinertmtion*  on  the  Gew^ 
ineness  of  the  Pentateuch  and  on  the  Structure  qf  the  Hebrew  Langmg^ 
By  the  Rev.  William  Paul,  A.!NL,  Minister  of  Bandioiy  Derenick,  N.  fi* 
London  and  Edinburgh :  Blackwoods.     1852. 

This  beautifully  printed  volume  has  received  our  most  careful  attentioiii 
It  is  a  great  improvement  on  Robertson's  '  Clavis  Fentateuchi,'  and  con- 
structed on  the  same  plan  with  Bythner's  *  Lyra  Davideis.'  It  will  be 
found  very  helpful  to  the  student  of  the  Hebrew  Scripture,  espedally  to 
such  as  do  not  enjoy  the  instructions  of  a  living  teacher.  The  grammar 
is  based  on  that  of  Dr.  Lee.  The  Dissertations  prefixed  are  much  more 
satisfactory,  both  in  their  spirit  and  in  their  conduaions,  than  many  of  the 
same  order  exhibiting  a  greater  parade  of  scholarship.  We  akall  Ik  gbd 
if  this  brief  notice,  which  is  all  that  we  have  room  for,  ahoold  mcsk  for  it 
the  attention  it  so  well  deserves  from  Christian  ministers  of  all  <1*i<iim- 
tions,  ou  whom  wc  shall  not  cease  to  urge,  as  is  our  wont»  the  eameal  pro* 
secutiou  of  these  strictlv  Biblical  studies. 


A  Latin  Grammar,  containing  :  Part  I,  The  Eaton  Grammar^  revised  mi 
corrected.  Part  II,  A  Second  or  Larger  Grammar  in  Emgli%k^  for  the 
Higher  Classes  in  ScJiools,  jjr.  By  the  Rev.  J.  T.  White,  A.M.  of 
C.C.,  Oxford,  &c.     London  :  Longmans.     1S52. 

Mil.  White  is  the  Junior  Upper  Master  of  Christ's  Hospital,  Ijmin 
and  favourably  known  as  the  able  editor  of  Xenophon*s  *  Anabaiia,'  mi 
other  classical  books.  Wc  could  scarcely  desire  a  more  complete  gnMBur 
for  the  work  of  teaching,  or  of  private  study,  than  the  one  now  befon  w. 
Tlie  Syntax  and  the  Prosody  are  both  remarkably  clear  and  fulL 
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Healthy  Religion  Exemplijied  in  the  Life  of  the  late  Mr,  Andrew  Jack^  qf 
Edinburgh,     A   Memoir,     By  the  Kev.  Peter  Lorimer,  Professor  of 
Theology  and  Biblical  Literature  in  the  English  Presbyterian  College, 
London.    Edinburgh;  Whyte  and  Co.     London:  Hamilton,  Adaois, 
and  Co.     1852. 

Professor  Lorimer  lias  rendered  good  service  to  young  men  engaged  in 
business  by  this  simple  and  well-written  memoir  of  a  Christian  tradesman. 
As  a  truthful  history,  combining  good  taste  and  practical  sense  with  a 
healthful  glow  of  manly  devotion,  we  are  not  afraid  of  saying  more  than  is 
due  when  we  express  our  wish  that  it  were  in  the  hands  of  every  trade9* 
man  in  the  empire.  There  are  many  Christian  employers,  we  trust,  whom 
our  recommendatiou  may  induce  to  distribute  it  largdy  among  the  class 
of  readers  for  whose  best  welfare  Ihev  feel  the  most  conscientious  interest. 


7%e  Papers  Supremacy  a  Thing  of  Prieitcraft,  alike  Unwarranted  by  Holy 
Scripture  or  Tradition,  Being  a  Compendious  Refutation  of  the  ArgU" 
menta  by  which  Modem  Romanists  attempt  to  support  Papal  Usurpation, 
By  Charles  Hastings  Collette.     London:  Bosworth.     1852. 

A  French  Abbe  has  published  two  pamphlets  for  birculation  among 
Protestants,  on  *  The  Pope  and  the  Holy  Scriptures,'  and  *  The  Pope  and 
the  Primitive  Church.*  With  these  pamplilets  Mr.  Collette  ably  main- 
tains the  conflict  which  he  began  in  a  private  correspondence  with  the 
writer,  which  he  has  here  published.  We  have  on  a  former  occasion  done 
justice  to  jNIt.  Collette's  *  Komanism  in  England,'  and  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  commending  the  pamphlet  now  under  review  as  cutting  from  under  the 
feet  of  the  Romanist  the  whole  ground  on  which  he  rests  his  system.  We 
should  be  happy  in  promoting  its  wide  diffusion  through  our  country,  as 
singularly  well  adapted  to  expose  the  hoUowness  of  the  Papal  pretensions. 


The  Origin  and  Progress  of  Rook-keeping;  comprising  an  account  of  all  the 
works  OH  the  subject  published  in  the  English  language  from  1543  to  1825, 
with  Retnarks  Critical  and  Historical,  By  B.  F.  Foster,  London  : 
Law;  Aylott  and  Jones ;  Yandenbergh.     1852. 

From  the  collection  of  variously-coloured  pebbles  and  shells,  the  notches 
in  rods  or  canes,  knotted  strings,  tallies,  scoring  presents,  we  have  the 
words  calculate,  tally,  score,  still  used  in  modern  accounts.  The  Italians 
introduced  the  Indian  notations  and  the  denary  numbers,  and  the  system 
which  bears  their  name.  The  first  treatise  on  the  subject  of  book-keeping 
was  by  an  excellent  old  monk,  liUcas  Paccoli,  in  Venice,  at  a  period  when 
the  fame  of  her  princely  merchants  was  such  that  it  had  become  a  common 
saying  that  '  it  required  more  points  to  make  a  good  merchant  than  to 
make  a  good  doctor  of  laws  V  This  was  in  1494.  In  1531 ,  John  Gottlieb 
published  the  first  German  treatise  on  book-keeping  at  Nuremburg.  In 
1602,  Simon  Stevin  published,  in  the  French  language,  his  C5elebrated  work 
on  the  application  of  the  system  of  double-entry  to  the  national  accounts. 
The  title  of  the  first  English  book  on  the  Italian  method,  in  1543,  was  as 
follows : — *  A  profitable  treatyce,  called  the  instrument  or  boke  to  leam  to 
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knowe  the  good  order  of  the  kepyog  of  the  famous  reconynge,  caRed  in 
Latin,  Bare  et  Habere,  and  in  Englyshe,  Debitor  and  Creditor,  by  Hugh 
Oklcastle.'  This  was  followed  by  Pecle,  Mellis,  Daffome  of  Northamptoo, 
Collins,  Monteage,  Clark  (a  merchant),  Fenning,  Jones  of  Bristol,  Fulton 
of  Calcutta,  Isler,  and  159  works  on  English  book-keeping  in  the  English 
language,  ending  with  Mr.  Foster's  '  Double  Entry  Elucidated/  which  has 
received  the  warmest  commendations  of  the  commercial  and  literary  press. 


On  the  State  of  Man  subaeqtteni  to  the  Promnlgatum  qf  Ckristianify. 
Small  Books  on  Great  Subjects.  Edited  by  a  Few  Well-TVishers  to 
Knowledge.     London:  Pickering.     1832. 

The  object  of  these  treatises  is  to  portray  the  state  of  society  in  Europe 
consequent  upon  the  introduction  of  the  Christian  faith.  It  is  partly 
civil  and  partly  ecclesiastical.  The  anonymous  writer  is  evidently  a  per- 
son of  respectable  learning,  of  a  candid  temper,  and  philosophical  habits, 
and  fully  alive  to  the  perversions  of  sacred  truth  which  mingled  at  an  early 
period  with  the  doctrines  and  practices  of  the  Christian  Church ;  at  the 
same  time  he  traces  with  a  cautious  and  wisely-guided  hand  the  slow  dis- 
appearance of  oppression,  cruelty,  and  the  barbarities  of  war  before  the 
progress  of  Christianity,  notwithstanding  the  reaction  of  old  philosophies, 
national  faults,  and  the  infinite  varieties  of  selfish  motives  by  which  its 
profession  was  corrupted.  With  quiet  thoughtfulness,  and  m  a  gentle 
flow  of  elegant  diction,  he  paints  the  scenes  of  former  times  in  coloun 
drawn  from  original  sources,  often  translating  largely  from  the  oldest 
writers.  There  is  a  studious,  and,  wc  think,  successful,  avoidance  of 
party  bias  and  theological  controversy.  Three  Parts  of  the  work  only 
have  been  published,  and  the  author,  who  has  '  written  in  the  solitude  oi 
a  sick  chamber,'  has  been  compelled  by  exhaustion  to  take  rest  for  awhile, 
'  but  hopes,  if  his  health  permit,  to  bring  out  another  Part  in  the  spring  of 
next  year.'  We  shall  be  glad  to  learn  that  he  has  been  spared  and 
strengthened  to  complete  his  design.  The  reader  will  find  in  his  produc- 
tion the  results  of  much  investigation  exhibited  in  a  manner  which  is 
brief  but  not  superficial ;  '  without  rancour,  and  without  fiivour.* 


The  Channel  Islands;    Historical  and  Legendary   Sketeket.      By  C.  J. 
Metcalfe,  jun.,  with  Illustrations.     Simpkin  and  MardiaU. 

*  The  Channel  Islands,  whether  we  consider  the  salubrity  of  their  climate, 
the  varied  beauties  of  their  scenery,  the  fertility  of  their  soil,  or  the  important 
part  they  have  sustained  in  the  history  of  our  country,  desenre  a  belter 
acquaintnnce,  and  a  higher  appreciation,  than,  from  their  isolated  positkm, 
they  have  hitherto  enjoyed.'  So  writes  Mr.  Metcalfe  in  the  opening  sen- 
tence of  an  instructive  preface  to  this  volume  of  tales  in  verse ;  and  aU 
Englishmen  \Vho  have  visited  those  charming  islets  will  concur  in  bis 
opinion. 

The  work  before  us  is  published  by  subscription,  and  its  excellent  paper 
and  typograpliy,  and  beautiful  vignettes,  render  it  a  handsome  Toiiime. 
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The  author  has  evidently  been  more  aniious  to  keep  good  faith  with  tia 
subscribers,  thau  to  augment  his  own  profits. 

The  Cliannel  Islands  ore  rich  ia  tradiltans.  Ten  of  these  Mr.  Meti^lfe 
has  tuiTied  into  rhyme.  We  select  a  specimen  from  the  last  of  the  ten, 
relating  to  St.  George's  Well,  Guernsey.  St.  George  and  St.  Patriak  are 
said  to  liave  met  on  the  spot,  and  the  Irish  saint  wosdiscussiog  themeana 
of  securing  the  island  for  his  Irish  devotiies.  The  English  saint  demumd 
to  his  right  to  do  so,  putting  in  an  equal  claim  for  himself. 
'  Our  claims  are  equal,  do  you  see  !'  quolh  Patrick. — *  Not  a  bit. 

Pray  is  it  not  an  island,  man  ?'  quoth  George. — '  Well,  what  of  it  ?' 
'  Why,  lAit,  I'm  king  of  Ireland,'  quoth  Fat,  '  and,  by  that  token, 
I'm  of  all  isles  the  patron  saint' — was  e'er  such  logic  spoken? 
'  And  Ireland  is  an  island  sure — God's  blessing  on  it  rest  1' 
'  Nor  less  is  England,*  cried  St.  George,  '  of  which  I  stand  possessed.* 
'  Sorrow  a  bit !     Your  leaming  you've  forgotten,  I'm  alraid; 
'Tis  joined  to  Scotland,  sure  ;  and  thus  a  continent  'tis  made.' 
The  debate  waxed  warm,  and  threatened  to  bring  into  use  the  '  good 
broad  sword,'  when  at  length,  by  the  suggestion  of  St.  Patrick,  the  saint* 
decided  to  act  as  saints  ever  should,  by  each  communicating  such  blesaingi 
as  he  eoutd  to  the  islanders. 

'  For  sure  'twould  be  a  burning  shame,  nay,  more,  a  crying  sin. 
For  champions  of  the  faith  to  fight,  thii  jiaee/iil  isle  within.' 
To  tourists  visiting  the  scenes  of  these  tales,  the  book  may  prove  an 

amusing  companion.     lieyoud  that  extent,  we  do  not  think  it  would  be 

of  much  interest  to  our  readers. 


The  SaiiiU  our  Exainple.     By  the  author  of  '  Letters  on   Happineia.' 

London  :  Longman  aud  Co.  1852. 
The  writer  of  this  admirable  volume  is  a  lady  who  liaa  a!rr;idy  contributed 
somewhat  largely  to  public  instruction  in '  Letters  (o  my  Unknown  Friends,' 
•  Discipline,'  *  Twelve  Years  Ago,'  '  Letters  on  Happiness,'  and  '  Some 
Passages  from  Modern  History.'  In  the  present  work  she  adapts  herself 
specially  to  members  of  the  Church  of  England ;  but,  though  this  circum- 
stance accounts  for  occasional  expressions  that  are  distasteful  to  Noncon- 
formists, we  should  regret  thot  any  renders  of  the  '  Eclectic'  were,  ou 
this  account,  to  deprive  themselves  of  the  evangelical  teaching,  both  expri- 
mentat  and  practical,  with  which  her  pages  so  pleasingly  abound.  Her 
lessons  are  drawn  from  the  New  Testament,  the  common  inheritance  of  all 
Christians  ;  and  whatever  diversity  of  opinion  there  may  be  respecting 
'  Saints*  UaysJ  there  can  he  none  respecting  the  duty  and  blessedness  of 
our  being  daily  '  followers  of  them  who  through  faith  and  iKitiencc  inherit 
the  promises.'  To  all  who  would  fulfil  this  duty,  and  enjoy  this  blessed- 
ness, amid  the  distracting  controversies,  temptations,  and  stru^les  of 
these  exciting  times,  we  bear  our  testimony  on  behalf  of  this  book  u  sn 
interesting  monitor  and  a  faithful  help. 
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Catharine  Sinclair;  or^  the  Adventures  of  a  Domestic  in  Search  of  a  Good 
Mistress.     By  a  Servant  of  Servants.     London:  W.  Tweedie.     1853. 

Written  by  an  American  lady,  as  a  companion  to  a  book  she  had  not 
seen,  but  which,  perhaps,  our  lady  readers  have — *  The  Grreatest  Plague  in 
Life ;  or,  the  Adventures  of  a  Lady  in  Search  of  a  Servant*  On  so  really 
importaut  a  (|UCstion  in  our  domestic  economy,  as  well  as  on  some  others^ 
we  venture,  with  becoming  diffidence,  to  invite  the  attention  of  our  fair 
friends  to  this  clever  little  story,  written  by  one  of  their  own  sex  and 
condition. 


Tyre;  its  Rise,  Glory,  and  Desolation.     With  notices  of  the  Phoenicians 
generally.     London  :  Beligions  Tract  Society. 

This  volume  belongs  to  the  monthly  series  of  the  Tract  Society,  and  has 
been  prepared  with  much  diligence  and  pains-taking  research.  Materials 
have  been  collected  from  various  sources,  ancient  and  modern,  and  the 
whole  are  arranged  with  skill  and  discrimination.  No  ftdr  opportunity  of 
illustrating  the  sacred  writings  is  neglected,  '  and  it  has  been  the  aim  of 
the  compiler  to  set  forth  Tyre  and  its  history  as  conveying  a  solemn  lesson 
to  those  who,  in  modern  times,  are  busily  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of 
industry  and  commerce.'  The  volume  is  most  creditable  to  the  Society, 
and  will  amply  reward  a  diligent  reader. 


Sonnets,  written  strictly  in  the  Italian  style;  to  which  is  prefixed  oh  Euay 
on  Sonnet  Writing,  By  the  Rev.  William  Pulling,  M.  A.,  &c.  London: 
J.  and  J.  H.  Bohn. 

It  is,  perhaps,  a  just  charge  against  those  who  enjoy,  as  resident  members, 
the  emoluments  and  the  learned  leisure  of  our  universities  that  they  do 
not  contribute  their  just  proportion  to  the  higher  literature  of  this  eoiuitnr. 
But  to  this,  as  to  all  such  general  rules,  there  are  happy  exceptions ;  and 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  these  is  the  author  of  the  volume  before  u. 
Mr.  Pulling,  though  undistinguished  by  the  accident  of  church  prefermeiit, 
is  a  man  not  only  of  great  moral  worth,  but  of  singularly  vast  and  varioos 
attainments  ;  and  of  his  literary  reputation  it  may  be  said,  as  of  the  haft 
of  Marcellus,  '  Crescit  occulto  velut  arbor  asvo.'  As  a  lingoist,  the  amount 
of  his  learning  may  well  be  unknown,  inasmuch  as  there  can  be  bat  few 
who  arc  ([ualified  to  appreciate  it ;  but  in  the  volume  before  us  be  presents 
himself  in  a  manner  which  all  cultivated  minds  can  admire  and  eiqoy. 

A  review  of  English  poetical  literature  might  suggest  the  noCioii  thai 
our  language,  with  all  its  acknowledged  merits,  is  not  adapted  to  the  somiet. 
Indeed,  Mr.  ^[acaulay,  in  criticising  these  minor  productions  of  MikoOi 
apologises  for  them  as  a  kind  of  poetical  meinaranda,  and  desidentes  the 
'hard  enamel*  of  Petrarch.  If  anything  can  redeem  our  language  from 
this  charge,  we  think  that  the  defence  lias  been  auccessfullj  adiieved  bf 
the  combination  of  poetic  feeling,  and,  if  so  mechanical  an  expression  is 
admissible,  the  beautifully  dexterous  manipulation  of  Mr.  Pulling.  A 
single  specimen,  inscribed  '  To  God/  will  at  once  illustrata  our 
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and  afford  a  specimen  of  the  high  moral  and  religious  feeling  which  in- 
spires the  whole  of  this  beautiful  little  volume : — 

'  A  hallow'd  name  I  wrote  upon  the  sand 
Of  the  sea-marge.     Eternal  Sire  !     'Twas  thine  I 
And  oft  I  view'd  the  labour  of  mine  hand. 
To  see  if  well  were  form*d  each  sacred  sign  I 

Deep  all  were  drawn,  and  would,  I  hoped,  withstand 
The  flood  returning  of  the  wavy  brine ; — 
But  back  it  hasted  to  the  bounds  of  land. 
And  swept  away  each  trace  of  my  design ! 

'Tis  thus,  O  heav'nly  Father !  on  mine  heart 
Thy  finger,  as  on  stone  in  days  of  yore, 
Inscribeth  oft  how  good  and  great  Thou  art  :<— > 

But  soon  life's  bUIows  sweep  its  tablet  o'er : 
Then,  then  all  vestiges  of  Thee  depart, 
And  I  am  left  the  ravage  to  deplore  1' 


Hwiim  nf  tlrt  Ifiiratjr^ 


The  new  Parliament,  as  it  is  understood  from  ministerial  organs^ 
will  meet  for  the  despatch  of  business  on  an  early  day  in  November ; 
though  there  is  just  a  hope  that  the  event  may  occur  a  fortnight  or 
more  earlier  than  that  time.  It  would  be  rash  to  predict  the  party 
forms  into  which  its  heterogeneous  elements  will  crystalize,  until  those 
elements  are  brought  into  direct  combination.  It  is  almost  as  difficult 
to  forecast  the  policy  of  the  government.  This  is  walled  up  within, 
an  impenetrable  silence,  against  which  all  the  parties  which  the  public 
press  represents  fire  their  provocations  in  vain.  That  the  ministry 
will  originate  measures  to  rescind  the  commercial  economy  on  whose 
solid  surface  the  names  of  Peel  and  Cobden  are  engraved,  is  generally 
regarded  as  improbable  to  the  last  degree.  The  pdmiest  days  of  Sir 
Bobert  Peel's  career  seem  destined  to  a  revival;  and  it  is  not  impro- 
bable that  the  Earl  of  Derby  will  be  the  second  Nemesis  of  the  in- 
eauitable  designs  of  the  British  agriculturist.  Still  it  becomes  the 
advocates  of  commercial  freedom  to  maintain  a  close  combination  and  a 
constant  watch.  They  have  enemies  as  skilful  in  insidious  strategy  as 
they  have  heretofore  been  overwhelming  in  force  of  arms.  But  it  is  not 
only  economical  interests  which  are  now  in  peril ;  it  is  not  to  be  disguised 
that  we  have  at  present  an  anti-progressive  and  anti-national  ministry. 
A  Spanish  proverb  says,  *  Injure  a  man,  and  you  will  never  forgive  him,' 
and  a  parity  of  experience  demonstrates  that  those  who  have  injured  a 
cause  with  which  they  have  once  been  associated,  regard  it  ever  afterwards 
with  an  incurable  repugnance.  The  Prime  Minister  was  a  party  to  the 
Beform  Bill,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  emerged  into  public 
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life  as  an  ultra-liberal.  It  is  natural  to  conclude  that  they  will  be  most 
determined  enemies  of  political  reform,  and  that  the  driblets  of  it  which 
they  will  consent  to  allow  will  be,  as  it  were,  worthless  hostages  given  to 
the  enemy  to  seduce  them  to  an  ignominious  peace. 

On  one  point  alone  the  minister  has  distinctly  declared  his  intention — 
viz.,  *  to  maintain  the  Church  of  England  iu  all  iti  integriiyJ  If  the 
corruptions  of  that  church  had  not  been  recently  proved  to  be  flagrant — 
if  they  were  merely  casual  and  symptomatic,  instead  of  being  essential 
and  vital — such  language  might  be  misunderstood.  As,  however,  the 
case  stands,  it  can  only  be  interpreted  as  declaring  a  reckless  resolution  to 
perpetuate  those  corruptions,  to  reject  all  the  claims  of  justice,  and  in 
this,  as  in  all  the  more  political  departments  of  the  administration,  to 
arrest  and  throw  back  the  shadow  on  the  dial  of  national  progress. 

The  ordinary  dictates  of  wisdom  would  seem  to  prescribe  an  obvious 
course  to  the  advocates  of  political  and  ecclesiastical  reform.  We  should 
deprecate  a  hollow  and  insubstantial  truce.  The  surrender  of  principles 
would  be  as  great  a  folly  now  as  at  any  period  of  less  embarrassment 
and  uncertainty.  Nevertheless,  union  is  the  very  secret  and  essence  of  oar 
strength.  The  errors,  nay,  even  the  suspected  treacheries  of  the  past, 
should  be  forgotten.  Our  safety  lies  in  the  combination  of  an  invincible 
resolution  to  carry  out  those  measures  which  constitute  the  policy  of  the 
age,  with  that  candour  aud  moderation  of  counsel  which,  without  difl> 
honourable  compromise,  shall  secure  the  embodiment  of  a  phalanx  strong 
enough  to  hurl  from  their  official  seats  the  obstructors  and  opponents  of 
the  will  of  the  people.  In  such  a  cause  names  need  not  be  mentioned, 
a[nd  personal  antipathies  should  be  forgotten.  Let  it  be  a  battle  of  prin- 
ciple and  not  of  faction,  and  we  will  await  the  issue  with  a  dieerfn] 
confidence. 

By  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  a  large  amount  of  patronage 
has  been  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Premier.  Some  popular  disappro* 
bation  was  excited  by  a  rumour  that  the  office  of  Commander-in-Chief 
would  be  assigned  either  to  Prince  Albert  or  to-  the  Duke  of  Cambridge. 
The  acceptance  of  such  a  function  by  the  Prince  Consort  would  have  beea 
the  first  false  step  in  his  public  life,  and  it  is  understood,  with  tot 
general  satisfaction,  that  this  important  appointment  has  been  oonfened 
upon  the  veteran  general,  Viscount  Hardinge,  an  arrangement  whidi 
suggests  a  faint,  but  still  cheering,  probability,  that  the  department  of  t)M 
Ordnance,  over  which  he  has  hitherto  presided,  will  hereafter  be  merged 
iu  that  of  the  Commander-in-Chief. 

Chancery  Eeform  has  been  one  of  the  prominent  stalking-horses  of 
the  Derby  administration;  and  on  this,  as  on  most  other  subjects  oa 
which  a  tangible  announcement  has  leaked  out  through  the  doors  ft 
the  Cabinet,  barred  and  guarded  by  official  reserve,  the  phenomena  aie 
singularly  contradictory  and  puzzling.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  stealio^ 
as  .Mr.  Disraeli  would  say,  the  clothes  of  the  bathing  Whigs,  hot  initial 
their  project  of  chancery  reform. 

The  Master's  office,  that  sepulchre  of  fortunes  and  limbo  of  Toin  hopes, 
the  purgatory  of  suitors  and  the  paradise  of  the  bar,  has  been  abolished. 
The  unhapi)y  prisoners  of  the  inquisition  of  equity  have  had  the  cms!  of 
theoretic  hopes  thrown  into  their  dungeon ;  but  the  practice  of  the  Gt 
ment  is  as  inconsistent  with  this  flattering  theory  as— 4o  take  an  esl 
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illustration — the  recent  statements  of  the  members  of  the  Government  at 
the  hustings.  Like  the  cat  transformed  in  the  fable  into  a  bride,  Lord  St. 
Leonards  is  still  the  cat ;  and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Stuart  to  the  vice- 
chancellorship,  vacated  by  the  premature  death  of  Sir  James  Parker,  de- 
clares, louder  than  words  can  speak,  the  animus  of  the  Government.  Mr. 
Stuart,  eminent,  no  doubt,  as  an  equity  barrister,  is  chiefly  notorious  to 
the  "public  as  the  passive  nominee  of  the  late  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  *  did 
what  he  liked  with  his  own,'  and  as  the  determined  obstructive  of  chancery 
reform.  It  is  difficult  to  prognosticate  the  effect  (as  the  lawyers  term  it) 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  benediction.  *  The  voice  is  Jacob's,  but  the  hands 
are  Esau's ';  and  the  chances  are,  that  the  patrimony  will  belong  to  neither. 
An  honest  regard  to  a  righteous  and  just  reformation  is  not  to  be  expected 
from  men  who  once  bore  the  name  of  Sir  Edward  Burtenshaw  Sugden  and 
Edward  Geoffrey  Stanley. 

The   Dispute   between  the  British  and  Amebican  Govern- 
ments has  occasioned  much  uneasiness,  especially  to  those  classes  whose 
commercial  interests  would  suffer  from  a  rupture  with  our  Transatlantic 
brethren.    The  facts  of  the  case  are  simply  these.    By  the  terms  of  a  long- 
standing treaty,  the  Americans  are  debarred  from  taking  flsh  within  three 
miles  of  the  coasts  or  bays  of  British  North  America.     This  prohibition, 
according  to  an  undisputed  international  understanding,  withholds  them 
from  approaching  nearer  than  a  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  two  head- 
lands which  enclose  any  of  the  said  bays.     This  contract  the  fishing  vessels 
of  the  United  States  have  long  been  accustomed  to  infringe.     They  have 
entered  the  bays  of  our  colonists,  and  prosecuted  their  trade  as  if  no  such 
treaty  existed.    The  complaints  of  our  American  fellow-subjects  have  been 
loud  and  repeated ;  and  at  length  the  present  Government  have  adopted 
proceedings  at  once  prompt  and  menacing ;  they  have  not  only  insisted  on 
the  cessation  of  all  infractions  of  the  treaty,  but  have  sent  vessels  of  war  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  colonists.     These  steps  greatly  irritated  some 
parties  in  the  American  Legislature  ;  and  although  it  was  impossible  to 
justify  their  infraction  of  a  binding  treaty,  it  was  still  feared  that  a  hostile 
collision  might  ensue.     As  Parliament  is  not  sitting,  the  negociations 
which  have  passed  between  the  two  Governments  are  not  before  the  public. 
"Until  lately,  however,  it  has  been  generally  understood  that  the  dispute 
had  been  adjusted  by  a  surrender  of  the  rightful  claims  of  the  colonists  to 
the  sole  fishery  of  their  bays,  on  the  condition  that  they  should  enjoy  a 
similar  privilege  along  the  coasts  of  the  United  States.     This  ostensible 
compensatiou  is  just  nominal  and  valueless ; — ^indeed  were  it  otherwise,  the 
aggressors  would  have  had  no  temptations  to  those  encroachments  which 
form  the  ground  of  the  dispute.     Meanwhile  a  memorial  of  the  most  urgent 
description  has  been  addressed  to  her  Mjijesty  from  the  aggrieved  colonists, 
praying  that  their  rights  may  be  effectually  protected,  and  the  provisions 
of  the  treaty  enforced.     Private  letters  indicate  a  far  greater  degree  of  ex- 
asperation than  could  decently  be  exhibited  in  a  state  paper ;  and  it  is  now 
reported  that  the  *  difficulty,'  as  the  Americans  term  it,  is  as  far  from  a 
settlement  as  ever.     There  is  nothing  that  we  should  more  earnestly  de- 
precate than  the  interruption  of  our  friendly  relations  with  the  United 
States.     As  the  two  great  poles  of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization,  enterprise, 
laws,  language,  and  religion,  the  cordial  union  of  the  two  countries  is  as 
important  to  their  common  interests  as  it  is  fraught  with  benefit  and 
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promise  to  the  world  at  large.  lu  the  special  contemplation  of  such,  inte- 
rests, the  prayer,  *  Give  peace  in  our  time,  O  Lord/  might  well  become  a 
universal  litui'gy.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to  observe,  without 
great  regret,  the  selfishness  and  rapacity,  which  is,  we  fear,  increaainglj 
infecting  the  national  character  of  the  United  States.  Even  the  atrocious 
invasion  of  Cuba  appears  to  have  been  only  the  exponent  of  a  feeling 
which  now  extensively  prevails  in  the  States  ;  while  the  ui^ustifiabk  breach 
of  faith  which  occasions  our  present  dispute  with  them  is  simultaneou 
with  a  claim  to  the  Lobos  Islands,  only  known  to  the  worid  as  the  mine  of 
guano,  and  immemorially  the  undisputed  dependency  of  Peru — a  claim  the 
dishonesty  of  which  is  almost  forgotten  in  a  sense  of  its  outzageoua  absurdity. 
The  latest  intelligence  respecting  this  dispute  is  afforded  by  the  '  Xew 
York  Journal  of  Commerce,'  and  is  published  in  the  '  Times  of  Septem- 
ber the  23rd.  'The  fact  is,'  says  the  American  organ,  '  that  there  has 
been  neither  settlement,  nor  arrangement,  nor  negotiation  on  the  subject, 
and  for  the  present  there  is  not  to  be  any.  The  difficulties  that  at  first 
apparently  surrounded  the  question  have  disappeared  in  consequence  of  a 
better  knowledge  on  the  part  of  our  government  of  the  circumstances  of 
the  case.  All  the  misapprehension  which  existed  in  this  country  on  the 
subject  of  the  British  orders  and  pretensions,  and  all  the  ill  feeling  that 
prevailed  in  consequence  of  it,  were  caused  by  the  blundering  manner  in 
which  the  new  British  ministry  took  their  measures  for  the  protection  of 
the  shore  fisheries  of  the  American  colonies. 

'  The  state  of  the  matter  is  now  thus : — No  negotiation  has  been  oom- 
menced,  on  either  side,  on  the  subject ;  but  on  both  sides  it  is  promised 
that,  in  order  to  avoid  a  collision,  the  greatest  degree  of  caution  and 
forbearance  shall  be  used.' 

Tu£  Wab  in  South  Africa  appears,  at  last,  to  be  approaching  ifci 
termination.  It  has  constituted  only  one  of  many  indicationa  of  an  evil 
destiny  hanging  over  the  connexion  between  Great  Britain  and  lier  colo- 
nial dependencies ;  and  the  mode  in  which  it  will  be  concluded  is  bj  do 
means  ilattering  to  the  martial  pride  of  this  country.  The  result  is  not  that 
we  have  destroyed,  or  even  reduced,  the  enemy,  but  that  we  are  resolved, 
after  the  experience  of  a  succession  of  disasters  and  a  large  expenditure  of 
national  wealth,  not  to  fight  any  longer.  The  policy  of  Gencaral  Catbcait 
now  is  to  make  the  colony  self-defensive,  to  withdraw  our  troops,  and 
leave  the  frontier  of  the  colony  to  be  defended  by  a  mounted  police.  It 
is  obvious  that  this  conclusion  might  have  been  arrived  at  twelve  monthi 
ago,  and  the  country  thus  have  been  spared  the  sacrifice  of  about  three 
quarters  of  a  million  sterling ;  but  the  colonial  office  seems  fated  to  mia- 
take  and  failure.  One  result,  however,  of  this  arrangement  is  matter  of 
congratulation.  It  must  necessarily  confer  upon  the  colony  the  unie* 
strictcd  right  of  self-government,  and  thus  a  precedent  will  be  eatabliahed. 
which  we  hope  to  see  very  extensively  followed.  Hitherto  we  have  paid 
very  dearly  for  the  right  to  boast  tliat  the  sun  never  sets  upon  our  empire. 

The  Case  of  the  Aev.  IIobeet  Moore  serves  to  pei^petoate  the 
universal  scandal  excited  by  those  recent  disclosures  of  epiaoopal  and 
capitular  malversation  brought  to  light  by  the  report  of  the  eodeaiasdcil 
commission,  and  by  the  exertions  of  church  reformers  in  the  House  of 
Commons.     This  gentleman,   it  appears,   has  enjoyed  an  ineamB  of 
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£10,894  6s.  6d.  a-year,  for  the  sinecure  oflSce  of  Eegistrar-General  ci 
Wills.  This  ofl&ce,  to  use  his  own  words,  is  a  patent  one  of  great  antiquity, 
which  has  always  been  executed  by  deputy,  and  the  emoluments  of  which 
are  regulated  by  act  of  parliament ;  and  it  is  now  about  to  be  broken  up 
for  want  of  funds  to  pay  the  necessary  staff.  It  was  the  gift  of  his  father, 
the  Archbbhop  of  Canterbury,  and  will  be  inherited  by  one,  if  not  two, 
gentlemen  after  his  decease,  who  have  had  the  good  fortune  of  similar 
parentage.  The  notoriety  of  this  fad  has  directed  pnbHc  attention  to  the 
other  offices  held  by  Mr.  Moore.  Of  these  the  following  is  the  plethoric 
catalogue,  in  so  far  as  it  has  yet  been  revealed  to  the  public:— 

1.  A  canon  of  Canterbury,  £1000  a-year,  and  a  share  of  the  patronage 
of  thirty-four  livings ; 

2.  The  Hector  of  Hunton,  Kent,  £763,  and  a  suitable  house; 

3.  The  Rector  of  Latchingdon,  £680,  and  a  suitable  house ; 

4.  The  Rector  of  Eynesford,  Kent,  £150,  and  patronage  of  living,  £410  j 
6.  The  Rector  of  Uollingbome,  £55  and  fines. 

From  these  purely  professional  sources,  apart  firom  the  great  sinecure, 
this  gentleman  appears  to  have  received  a  sum  of  no  less  than  £184,000. 

The  interest  felt  in  Mr.  Moore  is  perhaps  enhanced  by  the  recollection 
that  his  brother,  the  Rev.  Greorge  Moore,  was,  till  1846,  by  gift  from  the 
same  quarter,  Canon  of  Canterbury  (value  £1000  a-year,  and  a  share  of 
the  patronage  of  thirty-four  livings,  held  since  1795),  Rector  and  Vicar 
of  Wrotham  (value  till  his  death  £2061,  with  suitable  house,  held  since 
1800),  Vicar  of  East  Peckham  (value  £750,  with  suitable  house,  held 
since  1805). 

The  notice  bestowed  upon  this  flagrant  case  by  the  public  press  has 
elicited  some  similar,  but  almost  incredible  facts,  with  reference  to  a  Mr. 
John  Mott,  who  appears,  from  the  showing  of  a  correspondent  in  *  The 
Times*  (Sept.  9),  to  hold  no  fewer  than  thirty-seven  offices  in  ecclesiastical 
courts,  the  respective  values  of  which  vary  from  £1123  lis.  lOd.  per 
annum,  to  a  small  sum.  Such  a  system  can  never  last.  It  seems  as  if  the 
Church  of  England  would  perish,  as  an  establishment,  through  the  intoler- 
able magnitude  of  its  corruptions. 

The  Question  of  the  Revival  op  Contocation  continues  to 
agitate  the  Church  of  England,  and  its  interest  is  sustained  by  the  ope- 
rations of  a  society  whose  sole  design  is  the  advocacy  of  this  much-disputed 
measure.  One  of  their  latest  publications  is  now  before  us,*  the  design  of 
which  is  to  present  in  one  view  the  declared  opinions  of  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  authorities  on  this  subject.  The  Bishop  of  Gloucester  and 
Bristol  announces  his  conversion  to  the  sentiments  of  the  Convocation 
party,  after  years  of  doubt  and  mistrust ;  only  proposing  one  constitutional 
change.  *  I  apprehend,'  he  says,  *  that  no  arrangement  of  this  matter  will 
be  satisfactory  to  the  Church  as  the  community,  except  such  as  will  give 
a  fair  representation  to  the  clergy  of  all  the  dioceses  in  England,  Wales, 
and  Ireland,  to  be  assembled  not  in  separate  synods,  but  in  the  same 
house  of  convocation.'     The  Bishop  of  London  adopts  a  similar  course, 

*  A  Catena  of  Episcopal  Authorities  on  the  Synodical  Question ;  or  ito  pro- 
gress demonstrated  by  extracts  from  Charges  recently  delivered  by  digDitaries 
of  the  Church  of  England,  with  notes  and  observations.    London:  Bivington. 
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advocating  the  restoration  of  synodical  powers,  but  adding,  *  It  may  be 
doubted  whether  the  actual  constitution  of  conyocation  is  the  best  that 
could  be  devised.'  The  Bishop  of  Oxford  follows  ou  the  same  side, 
especially  urging  the  importance  of  the  Church  speaking  for  herself,  instead 
of  being  *  misrepresented  by  those  who  seek  popularity  and  power  for 
themselves  by  assuming  the  easy  and  attractive  character  of  refonniDg 
churchmen.'  The  Bishop  of  Salisbury  advocates  the  same  measure*  more 
especially  on  the  ground  of  those  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  legis* 
lature  eifected  by  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  and  removal 
of  the  Koman-catholic  disabilities,  and  hazards  the  preposterous  assertion 
that  prior  to  those  acts  '  the  legislature  consisted  entirelv  of  members  of 
the  Church.'  After  this,  we  may,  perhaps,  find  Edward  Gibbon  in  the 
calendar,  and  the  Earl  of  Chatham  quoted  as  one  of  the  modem  fiithers. 
Those  who  are  only  acquainted  with  the  more  important  writings  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Dublin  will  probably  be  surprised  to  find  his  Grace  not 
only  advocating  the  restoration  of  these  dangerous  powers,  but  represent- 
ing himself — though  with  great  modesty — as  the  long-standing  leader  of 
the  cause ;  designating  the  modern  notions  as  '  views  which  1  had  long 
since  advocated  in  the  House  year  after  year,  when  I  stood  almost  akme. 
The  Bishops  of  Winchester  and  Manchester  take  the  opposite  side,  and 
the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  and  Archbishop  Churtou  g^ve  in  their  ad* 
hesion,  the  former  with  some  hesitation  to  this  hazardous,  but,  as  we 
venture  to  predict,  unsuccessful  movement.  '  So  long,'  says  the  bishop^ 
'  as  we  consider  the  subject  in  the  abstract,  and  confine  oursdves  to  the 
general  notion  of  a  representative  deliberative  assembly,  the  wish  that  has 
been  expressed  for  the  revival  of  such  assemblies  in  the  Church  seems  both 
natural  and  reasonable,  and  it  is  one  from  which  I  cannot  withhold  Biy 
sympathy.  The  power  of  deliberating  ou  its  own  affairs  seems  insepardbk 
from  the  very  notion  of  a  corporate  body  which  is  not  a  mere  m«^ifp  or 
passive  instrument  of  a  higher  will,  and  therefore  most  especially  to  bdoiy 
of  right  to  a  Christian  Church.' — *  Charge,'  p.  52. 

TuE  PROSP£CTs  OF  OUR  AUSTRALIAN  COLONIES,  andof  this  ooontij 
in  connexion  with  them,  appear  to  be  daily  brightening.  The  prodnctiM 
of  gold  from  Mount  Alexander  alone  is  so  large  as  to  be  scaroeij  credibk. 
The  amount  sent  to  Melbourne  for  the  weeks  ending  respectively  the  lltt, 
18tb,  and  25th  of  June,  were  80,000,  91,000,  and  105,000  omiee^ 
giving  an  average  of  92,000  ounces,  equivalent  to  £370,000  wcc^f, 
or  nearly  twenty  millions  sterling  per  annum !  The  immense  soma  thai 
accruing  as  the  reward  of  individual  enterprise  have  not  only  iBtenimted 
communication  from  the  colony,  by  seducing  the  crews  of  ships  from  thdr 
duty,  but  have  also  created  an  immense  demand  for  general  labomr,  s^ 
proportionately  increased  the  remuneration  of  the  employed  of  ereij  dan. 
This  circumstance  lias  suggested  the  policy,  at  once  Bise  and  hcnclkcat. 
of  promoting  the  emigration  of  our  able-bo<lied,  but  dependent  poor,  to  t 
continent  blessed  ^vith  such  a  variety  of  natural  advantages,  and  bow 
found  to  be  enriched  with  such  prodigious  native  resources.  After  a  dis- 
graceful contest,  the  inhabitants  of  the  metropolitan  parish  of  St.  Martin's-ii- 
tlic-Fields  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  an  extra  rate,  with  the  prooeeds  of 
which  tliey  have  initiated  an  excellent  system  of  ])auper  emigratioB.  The 
emigrants  comprised  twenty-four  men,  eighteen  women,  thirtwn  boys  a^ 
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girls,  and  three  infants — in  all,  58.  The  tender  for  conveying  them  is 
£15  per  adult.  Every  one  will  be  supplied  with  an  ample  outfit.  A 
small  sum  will  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  captain,  to  be  distributed  by 
way  of  honorarium,  and  the  adults  will  have  £1,  and  the  children  10s. 
each  in  their  pockets,  on  their  arrival  at  the  colony.  This  excellent 
example  has  just  been  followed  in  Ireland,  where,  from  two  unions,  sixty 
young  women  have  been  shipped  for  Australia,  with  a  suitable  provision 
for  their  wants.  The  records  of  at  least  one  benevolent  society,  for  the 
promotion  of  this  object,  give  us  full  confidence  in  the  success  of  the 
scheme ;  and  not  the  least  interesting  case  which  has  been  published,  is 
that  of  a  boy  from  one  of  the  Bagged  Schools  in  the  metropolis,  who  was 
assisted  to  emigrate  in  1850,  who  never  went  to  the  gold  diggings,  but 
who,  on  the  5th  of  March,  1852,  addressed  a  letter  to  his  father  in  Eng« 
land,  accompanying  a  box  of  gold  dust,  worth  upwards  of  ninety  pounds, 
and  constituting  probably  only  a  portion  of  his  savings  from  the  wages  of 
ordinary  labour.  It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  importance  of  this 
scheme,  both  to  this  country  and  to  that  favoured  continent  which  bids 
fair  to  become  to  the  southern  hemisphere  the  grand  centre  of  civilization* 
commerce,  and  religion. 

This  state  of  things,  however,  is  likely  to  produce  some  effects  upon 
our  own  country  of  a  very  important  kind.  It  is  calculated  that  no  fewer 
than  three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  individuals  emigrated  last  year  from 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  that  during  the  present  year  no  fewer  than 
one  hundred  thousand  have  left  this  country  for  the  gold-fields  of  Australia 
alone.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  large  proportion  of  these  masses 
belong  to  our  working  classes ;  and  not  only  so,  but  it  is  the  most  indus- 
trious, successful,  and  enterprising  of  those  classes  who  for  the  most  part 
have  the  faith  and  fortitude  to  venture  on  so  great  a  change.  That  this 
efflux  of  population  should  tell  upon  the  labour  market  was  doubtless 
expected ;  and  its  effects  were  most  distinctly  perceived  during  the  late 
harvest,  and  are  still  increasingly  felt  in  the  manufacturing  interest,  as  well 
as  by  private  families  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  in  the  paucity  of 
domestic  servants.  Yet,  simultaneously  with  this,  an  increase  has  occurred 
in  the  demand  for  labour  altogether  without  precedent.  That  comprehen- 
sive measure  of  commercial  policy,  in  the  passing  of  which,  to  adopt  a 
parliamentary  phraseology,  while  Colonel  Thompson  was  the  direct 
originator,  Cobden  and  Bright  were  the  mover  and  seconder,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  the  representative  sovereign,  has  produced,  contrary  to  the 
vaticinations  of  interested  parties,  a  vast  increase  in  the  manufactures  and 
exports  of  this  country.  That  augmentation  continues  to  an  extent 
which  seems  to  constitute  it  a  law,  the  interruption  of  which  is  only 
threatened  either  by  a  reckless  spirit  of  speculation,  or  by  extrinsic  events 
which  no  human  sagacity  can  prognosticate.  The  vast  increase  of  our 
productive  power,  which  has  recently  been  made,  is,  to  all  appearance, 
justifiable  on  the  principles  of  commercial  prudence.  In  Lancashire  and 
Yorkshire,  the  districts  of  which  Manchester  may  be  regarded  as  the 
capital,  the  increase  of  machinery  within  the  last  few  months  amounts  to 
3717  horse-power,  and  necessitates  the  employment  of  no  less  than  14,000 
additional  hands.  A  single  instance  has  been  mentioned  in  the  public  prints 
of  a  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  alpaca  and  similar  goods,  which  covers  six 
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acres  of  ground,  around  which  the  proprietor  is  building  seven  hundred 
cottages  for  the  work  people,  the  whole  involving  a  cost  of  £300,000. 
The  natural  rise  of  wages  consequent  on  this  contemplated  increase  of 
production  is  evidently  not  the  only  subject  for  consideration.  Begaided  in 
connexion  with  the  diminished  supply  of  labour  occasioned  by  emitratioiiy 
it  suggests  the  question, — whence  is  this  deficiency  to  be  made  up  ?  This 
inquiry  points  attention  to  our  continental  neighbours  ;  and  it  seems  pro- 
bable that  as  their  skilled  artisans  were  form^y  driven  to  our  shores  hj 
persecution,  they  will  now  be  invited  to  them  under  more  benign  condi- 
tions. Heretofore,  under  a  hard  compulsion,  they  have  brought  us 
manufactures  which,  though  not  indigenous,  the  enterprise  and  ingenuity 
of  the  British  people  have  perfected  into  a  staple  of  national  wealth ;  and 
now  it  seems  the  sign  of  the  times  that  the  influence  of  an  extended 
emigration,  combined  with  the  pacific  spirit  of  the  age,  will  nentnlize  the 
isolation  of  our  insular  position,  and  unite  us  with  the  continent  in  those 
ties  which,  originating  in  mutual  commercial  interests,  may  bind  nations 
to  us  in  a  cordial  fraternity. 

The  Death  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  troubled  society  to 
its  depths,  has  absorbed  for  a  time  the  attention  of  the  British  people, 
and  given  a  new  and  unexpected  current  to  the  press  of  Europe.  The 
fall  of  such  a  man,  the  subsidence  of  such  an  unexampled  multitnde  of 
honours  without  the  possibility  of  transmission,  the  oontrast'  of  individnal 
mortality  with  an  imperishable  fame,  seems  for  a  moment  to  suspend  the 
breath  of  the  nation,  as  the  rupture  of  the  last  link  which  connects  the 
calm  progress  of  the  present  with  the  stormy  history  of  a  past  generation. 
The  traditions  of  our  fathers  spring  into  a  sort  of  personal  realization ; 
and  the  tide  of  history  seems  to  suifer  an  unnatural  ebb,  which  discloses 
long-covered  spaces,  and  to  bring  us  face  to  face  with  events  which  tnns- 
pired  before  we  had  an  existence.  The  associate  of  Fitt,  the  companion- 
in-arms  of  Nelson,  the  counsellor  of  departed  monarchs  and  of  senates 
now  almost  historical,  has  at  length,  in  the  fulness  of  age  and  of  honovr, 
submitted  to  the  common  lot.  In  this  event  men  of  all  parties  mnst  find 
much  to  occasion  at  once  a  respectful  remembrance  and  a  candid  foi|ect* 
fulness.  The  Duke,  like  all  great  men,  was  created  by  his  nge ;  but  the 
age  which  created  him  was  a  very  different  one  from  that  which  has 
witnessed  the  close  of  his  astonishing  career :  and  amidst  the  doabtlnl 
glory  of  a  thousand  victories,  and  the  o))ulence  of  honours  renped  as  a 
hanest  grown  on  the  very  heights  of  civilized  Europe,  perhaps  liis  bmmI 
lasting  distinction  will  be  that  he  grew  with  time,  and  that  a  nature  pinstie 
enough  to  be  moulded  by  the  pressure  of  successive  events  adapted  ilsdf, 
to  the  last,  to  a  condition  of  things  the  most  opposite  to  that  which  snr- 
rounded  him  in  the  rigid  resolution  of  his  youth.  With  native  nristoentie 
tendencies,  which  no  less  than  his  constitutional  temperament  led  hi«  fiv 
towards  absolutism,  he  accepted  the  lleform  Bill,  emancipated  the  Catholiciy 
and  libcmted  the  commerce  of  his  countn'.  A  Spartan  in  his  native  nun- 
ners,  he  was  the  dignified  Athenian  of  polished  society ;  a  soldier  nlaoit 
by  birtii,  he  was  the  head  of  one  of  the  most  celebrated  universities  in 
the  world ;  and  when  the  ennine  of  nobility  covered  the  epaulettes  of  the 
warrior  and  the  orders  of  the  hero,  it  was  hard  to  say  whidi  wnt  the 
becoming  decoration.  lie  furnished  a  striking  exception  to  the  rail  cil 
by  Juvenal  as  illustrations  of  the  misfortones  of  longevity,  innmudi  m  the 
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only  diTninution  of  his  greatness  is  the  humiliation  of  the  graye.  Thus 
much  may  justly  be  said,  without  a  fulsome  panegyric,  of  a  man  from  many 
of  whose  prind^es  we  widely  dissent,  and  on  much  of  whose  career  we 
look  with  pensive  regret.  We  could  desire,  if  it  were  not  a  vain  wish, 
that  the  posthumous  honours  which  will  crown  the  course  and  the  name 
of  Wellington  might  take  the  character  of  the  present,  and  catch  the  rays 
of  the  future,  rather  than  reflect  the  lights  and  the  shadows  of  the  past. 
In  so  far  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  been  a  faithful  servant  of  the 
people  and  a  loyal  subject  of  the  Crown;  in  so  far  as  he  has  sacrificed 
irrational  predilections  to  the  cause  of  progress  and  the  mandates  of  a 
nation's  will ;  in  so  far  as  he  has  euibed  an  instinctive  impetuosity  beneath 
the  dictates  of  patiiotism  and  political  justice ;  in  so  far  as  he  has  healed 
divisions  and  soothed  the  animosities  of  party,  let  him  have  all  the  laurels 
of  honour  which  can  spiing  up  over  his  tomb,  watered  by  the  tears  of  a 
nation's  gratitude.  But  for  the  sake  of  peace  and  progress,  and  in  the 
name  of  religion  and  humanity,  let  us  not  disentomb  the  a^ies  of  Waterloo, 
the  carnage  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  Ganges  of  blood  which  in  India 
satiated  the  Moloch  of  war.  Let  his  military  fame  be  the  immortality  of 
a  lasting  regret ;  and  let  it  be  the  best  consolation  of  our  sorrow  for  his 
death,  that  he  has  lived  long  enough  almost  to  forget  the  exploits  whicli 
constitute  the  substance  of  his  glory. 

Wc  cannot  dismiss  this  topic  without  a  reference  to  the  conduct  of  the 
Queen  in  connexion  with  this  event.  On  hearing  of  it  her  Majesty,  and 
her  family  and  household,  in  their  privacy  at  Bidmoral,  immediately  paid 
those  outward  tokens  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
which,  in  courts,  are  usually  reserved  for  royalty  alone.  At  the  same  time 
she  signified  through  her  prime  minister  her  desire  that  public  honours 
should  be  paid  to  the  deceased;  but  that  the  interment  should  be  postponed 
until  after  the  meeting  of  parliament,  in  order  that  the  representatives  of 
the  people  might  determine  the  mode  of  paying  due  respect  to  the  ashes 
of  the  great  Commander,  and  that  those  honours  might  be  the  expression 
of  the  mind  of  the  British  nation,  and  not  the  dictate  of  personal,  though 
royal,  partiality.  Her  Majesty  has  subsequently  issued  the  fallowing 
general  order,  to  be  read  at  the  head  of  every  regiment  in  the  British 
army  — 

*  The  Queen  feels  assured  that  the  army  will  participate  in  the  deep 
grief  with  which  her  ^Majesty  has  received  the  intelligence  of  the  irrepar- 
able loss  sustained  by  herself  and  by  the  country,  in  the  sudden  death  of 
Field  Marshal  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

*  In  him  her  Majesty  has  to  deplore  a  firm  supporter  of  her  throne,  a 
faithful,  wise,  and  devoted  counsellor,  and  a  valued  and  honoured  firiend. 

*  In  him  the  army  will  lament  the  loss  of  a  commander-in-chief  un- 
equalled for  the  brilliancy,  the  magnitude,  and  the  success  of  his  militaiy 
achievements,  but  hardly  less  distinguished  for  the  indefatigable  and 
earnest  zeal  with  which,  in  times  of  peace,  he  laboured  to  maintain  the 
efficiency  and  promote  the  interests  of  that  army  which  he  had  so  often 
led  to  victory. 

*  The  discipline  which  he  exacted  from  others,  as  the  mahi  foundation  of 
the  military  character,  he  sternly  imposed  upon  himself;  and  the  Qiie^i 
desires  to  ^hnpress  upon  the  army  that  the  greatest  ComnmadBr  mham, 
England  ever  saw  has  left  an  example  for  the  imitation  of  eveiy  soldier^ 
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in  taking  as  his  guiding  principle,  in  every  relation  of  life,  an  energetic 
and  unhesitating  obedience  to  the  call  of  duty.' 

Such  graceful  regard  to  the  memory  of  a  meritorious  public  servant,  and 
fiuch  equally  graceful  consideration  of  the  claims  of  the  parliament  and 
the  people,  deserve  the  tribute  of  public  respect,  and  are  more  calculated 
to  secure  the  integrity  and  permanence  of  our  monarchical  institutions 
than  all  the  pomp  of  regal  state  and  all  the  array  of  imperial  power.* 
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Art.  I. — Report  of  the  Commmianen  on  the  British  Museum,    Ordered 
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the  Treasury, 

They  who  are  opposed  to  all  improvement  because  it  is  inno- 
vation, persuade  many  weak  minds  into  the  belief  that  liberal 
reformers  would  reduce  every  institution  and  every  order  of 
society  to  one  dead  blank,  and  vulgar  level.  A  monotonous 
and  barren  desert  spreads  before  them,  as  a  realization  of  the 
^  Radical'  ideal — all  elegance,  all  learning,  all  poetry  excluded 
from  view,  that  laws  may  fee  given  by  the  talented,  obtrusive 
tribunes  of  the  mob,  and  that  illiterate  fustian  may  rule  with 
supremacy  over  our  national  affairs.  Such  a  picture  was 
elaborately  and  vividly  painted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  when  he 
gave  his  last  vote,  as  his  first  was  given,  in  opposition  to  the 
Reform  Bill  of  1832.  All  that  made  power  gentle,  and  obedience 
liberal,  all  that  harmonized  by  a  bland  assimilation  the  grada- 
tions of  society ;  all  that  incorporated  into  politics  the  virtues 
of  private  life, — all  this  was  to  be  destroyed,  and  more  than 
this,  the  cultivation  of  letters  and  the  encouragment  of  art 
would  no  more  be  the  adorning  graces  of  the  state.     Sculptor, 
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painter,  and  poet  were  to  diminish  into  insignificance  behind 
traders  and  spinners,  while  educated  men  would  lament  in  vain 
the  refinement  and  polish  which  in  the  age  of  Georgius  Rex 
distinguished  the  Corinthian  orders  of  English  society. 

The  prescience  of  the  statesman  failed  him  then,  as  fre- 
quently at  other  times.  Our  manners  and  our  tastes  have  not 
been  corrupted  by  the  purification  of  our  institutions.  We  have 
not  become  entirely  sordid  through  ceasing  to  be  comparatively 
slaves.  We  are  partially  free  from  the  polluting  influences  of 
the  last  centuiy,  without  losing  alL  apprecialioa  of  the  grand 
and  beautiful  in  the  natural  or  in  the  moral  world.  So  far, 
indeed,  has  the  success  of  popular  government  been  from  vul- 
garizing the  national  sentiments,  or  debasing  the  educated 
orders  of  society,  that  there  is  now  in  this  country  a  finer  and 
a  more  general  perception  of  the  brilliant  and  noble  in  art  and 
literature  than  there  was  at  any  period  between  the  Revolution 
and  the  Reform  Bill.  Legislators  elected  by  the  people  have 
deliberated  for  the  people.  Picture-galleries^  museums,  and 
public  libraries  are  now  far  more  numerous,  and  more  likely  to 
be  multiplied  than  they  ever  were  before.  We  have  discovered 
that,  to  promote  good  order,  to  increase  the  respectability  of  the 
working  classes  and  the  morality  of  great  cities,  we  must  pro- 
vide for  them  the  means  of  ratiouid  amusemeat  and  lueial 
information.  By  this  we  aid,  instead  of  superseding,  higher 
and  more  effectual  plans  of  education,  and  by  this  we  mSbem 
and  elevate  the  people  at  once,  by  influences  more  powerliil  as 
well  as  more  kindly  than  laws. 

The  thickening  population  of  London,  perpetually  traversed 
by  currents  from  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  possesses  few 
resources  of  this  kind.  Its  public  galleries  are  few,  and  die 
collections  of  individuals  are  open  to  a  very  limited  namber  of 
persons.  Annual  exhibitions  there  arc,  but  these  are  iraplaoaUy 
*  genteel,'  while  the  rooms  of  all  our  societies  are  barred  by  dw 
rules  of  stem  exclusion.  For  London,  therefore,  there  are  ooly 
the  five  chambers  in  Trafalgar-square  and  the  Bridah  Mosenm. 
It  is,  consequently,  important  that  our  two  public  histitutians 
should  be  rendered  as  valuable  to  the  country,  and  as  wanbf 
of  it  as  possible.  They  are  not  so  at  present.  The  one  is  ia 
a  state  of  chaos,  the  other  is  an  absolute  disgrace.  Both,  how* 
ever,  since  the  reports  of  the  committee,  the  able  articles  in  die 
^  Athenxum,'  and  some  discussions  in  the  legislature,  have 
brought  before  the  countr}',  which  will  probably  next 
be  required  to  decide  upon  some  intcresdng  questions  oonneeted 
with  them. 

We  all  know  that  the  British  Museum  originated  in  the  will 
of  Sir  Hans  Sloane,  who,  in  175^,  bequeathed  fais  ooUectioBts 
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the  country.  Next  year  Montague  House,  in  Great  Bussell-streel^ 
was  purchased  and  fitted  up  for  its  reception,  and  hy  1759  the 
objects  in  art,  antiquity,  and  science,  were  stored  in  it.  These 
were  followed  by  the  Harleian  and  Gottonian  libraries,  and 
Montague  House  became  speedily  the  richest  cabinet  in  the 
empire.  When,  however,  in  1801,  the  spoils  of  Egypt  arrived, 
the  floor  of  a  private  dwelling  was  found  not  massive  enough 
to  sustain  their  weight.  It  was  then  determined  to  enlarge 
the  buildings,  and  the  addition  of  the  Townley  marbles  gave 
development  to  the  plan  which  parliament  had  m  view.  From 
that  to  the  present  period,  constant  improvements  have  taken 
place,  and  now  we  certainly  possess  a  spacious  struoture  witjt 
a  stately  fa9ade,  which  we  may  point  to  without  shame  as  the 
British  Museum.  . 

The  country,  however,  has  not  consented  to  so  large  an  ex^ 
penditure  from  its  funds  to  endow  this  noble  collection,  without 
acquiring  a  right  to  insist  on  a  careful  and  judicious  disposal  of 
the  immense  resources  placed  at  the  command  of  the  trustees. 
The  building  of  the  British  Museum  has  cost  since  1623  nearly 
£700,000,  and  the  expenditure  for  maintenance  and  purchases 
since  1755  has  amounted  to  £1,200,000  sterling.  Of  this  only 
jCd45,000  have  been  laid  out  in  buying  new  collections.  The 
worth  of  the  contributions,  including  the  great  library  formed 
by  George  III.,  and  professedly  given,  but  in  reality  sold,  by 
George  IV.,  amounted  during  the  twelve  years  preceding  1835 
to  £400,000.  The  result  is,  that  we  are  possessed  of  a  national 
collection  unrivalled  in  variety,  extent,  and  value.  There  is 
nothing  mean,  nothing  squalid,  nothing  of  poverty  spreading 
itself  out  to  mimic  the  appearance  of  wealth. 

In  the  building  itself  there  is  little  of  which  we  feel  disposed 
to  complain.  There  may  be  too  much  grandeur  in  the  facade 
in  comparison  with  the  humble  brick  facings  of  the  flank  and 
rear,  and  the  barbarous  erections  to  the  right  and  left  may 
contrast  uncouth ly  with  the  stately  columns  and  florid  entabla- 
ture of  the  centre  ;  but  the  design  and  proportions  of  the  edifice 
are  fine,  and  the  interior  is  of  corresponding  beauty.  The 
entrance-hall,  with  its  trabeated  ceiling,  its  deep  coffers,  its 
Doric  frets,  its  brilliant  encaustic  painting,  its  shower  of  golden 
stars  over  a  ground  of  deep  blue,  and  its  flooring  of  Portland 
stone  diversified  by  grey  marble  diamonds,  produces  an  im- 
pression of  magnificence  upon  the  mind.  As  we  ascend  the 
wide  staircase,  between  walls  of  polished  red  granite  and  mas- 
sive balustrades,  and  as  we  pass  from  gallery  to  chamber,  and 
from  floor  to  floor,  we  feel  no  humiliation  in  the  idea  that  we 
are  in  the  national  depository  of  antiquity,  science,  and  art. 
The  building,  nevertheless,  is  now  far  from  capacious  enough  to 
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contain  the  immense  yariety  of  objects  stored  up  within  its 
vralls — seven  distinct  collections, — printed  books,  manuscripts, 
antiquities,  drawings  and  prints,  mineralogy,  zoology  and 
botany.  Since,  however,  the  guardians  of  the  place  confessed, 
when  the  question  of  a  classified  catalogue  for  the  library  was 
discussed,  that  their  science  was  not  quite  sure  about  the 
proper  division  into  which  subjects  should  be  distributed, 
they  appear  to  be  in  a  similar  difficulty  in  disposing  of  their 
mummies,  their  minerals,  their  stuffed  birds,  sarcophagi,  torsos, 
and  shells.  If  this  be  true,  there  can  be  but  one  reason  for  it 
— that  the  arrangements  are  not  confided  to  competent  men. 
This,  considering  the  manner  in  which  parliament  has  pro- 
yided  for  the  government  of  the  Museum,  it  would  be  difficult 
to  believe,  if  the  fact  had  not  been  frequently  exposed.  The 
control  of  the  place,  with  the  whole  property,  is  vested  in  forty- 
eight  trustees,  one  nominated  by  the  crown,  twenty-three  by 
virtue  of  their  official  station,  nine  named  by  the  representa- 
tives or  executors  of  donors,  and  fifteen  periodically  elected 
They  appoint  a  committee,  and  the  management  of  the  whole 
is  under  close  and  formal  supervision. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  not  only  confusion  in  the  arrangements, 
but  poverty  in  the  various  departments  of  the  Museum.  There 
is  no  collection  of  British  antiquities  worth  mentioning — and  no 
room  for  one  if  we  possessed  it,  though  large  presentations 
would  undoubtedly  be  made  if  accommodation  for  them  were 
provided.  For  books,  says  the  *  Report,*  there  are  twelve  or 
thirteen  chambers, '  besides  cellars.'  And  this  is  a  literal  tmtL 
What  lies  choking  those  cellars  we  are  not  so  audacious  as  to 
guess  ;  but  possibly  we  might  build  up  a  new  China  wall,  or  fill 
up  the  canal  of  Ku  from  the  buried  masses  of  unexplored 
erudition  lying  in  those  melancholy  caverns,  level  with  the  more 
accessible  sewers  in  Russell- square.  In  the  same  manner  were 
the  A  ssyrian  sculptures  exhumed  in  Nineveh  to  be  interred  in 
London — dug  up  from  the  palaces  of  Asia  to  be  newly  entombed 
in  that  dark  profound  of  the  Museum,  where,  pasnng  under 
moist  brick  arches  of  most  penal  aspect,  you  issue  into  the 
softened  gloom  of  a  vault,  and  see  the  monuments  of  an  antique 
race,  deposited  as  though  the  vision  of  civilization  would  pro- 
fane them.  To  confirm  this  idea,  a  coarse  wooden  barricade 
protects  the  marbles  from  that  vulgar  curiosity  which  wonU 
ascertain  what  is  engraven  on  them  ;  and  country  risitorSy  after 
pec])ing  into  this  hypoga^an  receptacle  of  ancient  art,  return  to 
the  light  to  popularize  the  idea  that  Nineveh  scalptores  exist 
in  tlie  British  Museum. 

Mt  is  exceedingly  difficult,"  said  one  of  the  trusteea,  in  Us 
evidence,  <  to  find  places  for  many  of  the  collections  that  belong 
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to  US.*  Another  of  them  tells  us,  that,  in  some  particulars  of  its 
internal  arrangements,  the  building  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
warning  rather  than  as  a  model !  In  the  department  of  anti- 
quities the  light  in  many  rooms  is  bad,  the  objects  are  incon- 
veniently crowded,  and  the  coins  and  medals  are  so  cribbed  for 
want  of  space  that  visitors  necessarily  interrupt  the  officers  at 
their  work.  Obscurity  results  inevitably  from  the  architectural 
style  of  the  edifice,  and  confusion  from  its  being  inconveniently 
full.  *  Now,'  says  a  judicious  writer  in  the  Athenaeum,  *  it  is  ad- 
mitted that  our  collection  of  Grecian  sculpture  is  superior  to 
any  other  in  the  world ;  that  our  Roman  coUecdon,  though  not 
equal  to  the  former,  is  still  fine ;  that  in  Egyptian  sculpture  we 
are  inferior  to  none;  that  we  stand  high  in  bronzes,  and 
are  good  in  vases.  Surely  such  treasures  deserve  a  casket  to 
contain  and  exhibit  them,  which  will  not  extort  criticism  like 
this  from  the  very  trustees  who  have  charge  of  it.' 

The  print  department,  which  it  is  recommended  to  appro- 
priate for  the  Nineveh  marbles,  is  so  confined  in  space  that  its 
contents  might  as  well  be  in  Uie  private  keeping  of  Sir  Henry 
Ellis.  The  northern  galleries  of  mineralogy,  too,  are  gloomy, 
and  one  of  them  is  very  small.  The  arrangement  is  defective  ; 
and  an  eye  of  little  science  can  perceive  how  chaotic  is  the  dis* 
posal  of  specimens.  The  animal  kingdom  is  better  represented, 
and  birds,  beasts,  and  fishes,  are  more  carefully  disposed  ;  but 
it  is  crowded,  ill-lighted,  and  in  some  parts  ludicrously  distri- 
buted. *  The  botanical  collection,'  says  the  writer  we  have 
already  quoted,  *  occupies  only  two  or  three  rooms,  and  is  not 
exhibited  to  the  public,  nor,  indeed,  to  any  one  without  con- 
siderable trouble ;  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  classed  among 
the  attractions  of  the  Museum.  Dried  plants,  though  of  great 
use  to  the  naturalist,  are  not,  and  cannot  be  made,  very  seduc- 
tive to  the  public ;  and  the  collection  in  the  Museum,  besides 
being  much  smaller  than  the  herbaria  possessed  by  several 
private  individuals  in  this  country,  is  antiquated  in  its  arrange- 
ment— although,  in  a  scientific  point  of  view,  it  possesses  a 
special  interest.' 

Not  a  single  object  in  the  Museum,  much  less  a  whole  col- 
lection, ought  to  be  in  this  manner  excluded  from  public  view. 
But  this  result  is  inevitable  from  the  crowded  and  disorganized 
state  of  the  whole.  Coins,  gems,  and  other  articles  of  value 
are  heaped  under  glass  covers  where  no  one  can  hope  to  see 
them ;  there  is  no  room  for  the  Nimroud  monuments ;  the 
Roman  sculptures  remind  us  of  Rome  after  a  visit  of  the  Goths; 
the  British  antiquities,  few  as  they  are,  obscure  one  another; 
the  Greek,  Egyptian,  and  Etruscan  collections,  if  they  are 
fairly  grouped   now,  cannot  be  extended;    and  the   Lycian 
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marbles  are  most  unartistically  disposed.  Of  rich  gems  we 
have  very  few ;  of  coins  many,  but  uncatalogued ;  the  Tases  aie 
fine,  but  ill-arranged.  To  make  room  for  these  the  fesident 
officers  should  quit  their  apartments;  CTen  Sir  Henry  Ellis 
cannot  long  be  suffered  to  remain ;  and  certainly  the  room  to 
the  north-west  of  the  Egyptian  collection  must  be  appro- 
priated. 

The  conchological  collection  in  the  British  Mnsenm  is  eonn- 
derable,  but  inferior,  we  learn,  to  that  of  a  priyate  individual  in 
Oower-street.  The  entomology  is  fine,  and  scientificaDy  ar- 
ranged. There  is  no  purely  geological  oolleotioti — nothing  that 
can  be  compared  with  that  of  the  Geological  Society.  Fmidfl^ 
as  well  as  space,  are  required  for  this.  The  class  df  birds  is  a 
very  complete  and  beautifully  ordered  department  of  the  natural 
history  collection ;  but  the  osteological  specimens  are  exceed- 
ingly incomplete. 

It  is  in  the  department  of  printed  books,  howeTer,  that  we 
find  the  most  conspicuous  anomalies.  Here  is  a  collection  of 
about  half  a  million  of  volumes,  consulted  by  about  tweaHj 
thousand  readers  in  the  course  of  a  year.  The  aTerage  atteno- 
ance  is  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  a  day  in  the  aamner 
months,  and  more  than  three  hundred  in  the  winter.  About 
twelve  hundred  new  cards  of  admission  are  granted  annnally. 
In  1828,  not  more  than  seven  hundred  and  fifty  names  were 
on  the  books.  Now  there  are  more  than  thirty-two  thousand, 
principally  of  persons  who  make  use  of  the  privilege  for  a  seriooi 
purpose.  Indeed,  there  is  not  perhaps  a  single  man  of  letleif 
jn  the  country  who  does  not  firom  time  to  time  require  to  rist 
this  national  library. 

Beyond  all  things,  therefore,  it  is  important  that  aceess  to  it 
should  be  easy,  and  that  the  treasures  it  contains  shoold  be 
available.  With  regard  to  access,  it  is  nominally  easy  enough; 
and  wc  are  not  disposed  to  object  to  a  limitation  as  to  agSi 
though,  as  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham  suggested,  Chatterton,  mder 
the  existing  rule,  would  have  been  entirely  excluded.  How- 
ever, that  may  pass.  An  entrance  may  be  readily  obtained, 
except  when,  as  sometimes  has  occurred,  the  librarian's  caprice 
or  want  of  courtesy  prevents  it.  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  in  his  ezaai- 
nation  before  the  Committee,  replied  to  question  828:  *I 
always  make  inquiry  of  the  party  who  comes  or  writes  to  mtt 
and  if  he  can  get  respectably  recommended,  even  if  U  ujram^ 
tradesman  of  the  neighbourhood,  if  I  believe  the  reoommender 
to  be  a  respectable  man,  I  take  his  recommendation.*  When, 
however,  Mr.  Weale,  the  publisher,  who  had  contribated  neaily 
a  thousand  guineas*  worth  of  books  to  the  Itbraij,  gare  a 
recommendation  for  admission  to  the  readinff-room  to  Mr. 
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Armstrongy  the  eogineer,  it  was  centemptaously  refused  by  Sir 
Uenrj  Ellis,  wiio  dismissed  the  applicant,  saving,  ^  Weale  I 
publisher !  Who  is  he :  Jfe  don't  like  the  recommenda^ons 
q(  booksellers.'  Sir  Henrj  should  have  remembered  that  the 
only  ^  we'  to  be  consulted  was  the  puUic ;  and  that  he  is  no 
more  than  a  servant  appointed  and  paid  to  fulfil  certain  duiiea» 
and  liable  to  be  dismissed  fmr  uncivil  behaviour.  Another. 
inoident  has  6dlen  within  our  own  knowledge.  An  £nglidL 
writer,  of  long-established  and  general  reputation,  xeoMU-^ 
mended  a  French  gentleman,  who  was  refused  on  the  ground 
that  he  was  a  foreigner.  At  the  same  time  it  was  notorious 
that  scarcely  an  European  nation  is  not  daily  represented  at 
those  shining  black  tables  where  .our  metropelitan  l^famli  digest 
the  accumulated  stores  which  the  pens  of  every  country  have 
provided  for  universal  use.  In  consequence  of  these  circum- 
stances frequently  occurring,  literary  men  in  general  ieel  Ihal^ 
through  some  eccentricity  of  temper  in  a  gendeman  ^om  they 
jocularly  call  the  Cerberus  of  die  Museum  library^  they  are 
exposed  to  impertinence  and  obstruction  whefe  d^y.have  a 
right  to  expect  assistance  and  courtesy. 

Having  once  passed,  however,  th^  dragon  who  guards  the 
door,  a  simple  person  might  imagine  that  his  object  is  attained, 
and  that  the  stores  of  ancient  and  modem  li^ratiire  are.liMd 
open  to  his  research.  One  week's  experience  disperses  this 
pleasant  delusion.  First,  he  must  accustom  himself  to  what 
Mr.  Carlyle  calls  the  ^  Museum  headache.*  Never  in  a  croeo* 
dile  mummy-pit,  in  the  Grotto  del  Cane,  or  in  the  preoincts  of  a 
metropolitan  churoh-yard,  could  we  breathe  an  atmosphere  so 
poisonous  and  depressing.  Sickness,  giddiness,  faintness,  steal 
upon  the  nnaccliraatized  reader,  who  is  disttucted  by  multitufi- 
nous  influences  hostile  to  philosophical  study.  Some  one  with  a 
nose  like  a  bassoon  startles  you  on  one  side  ;  a  pair  of  dankiiig 
heels  clink  along  the  slate  pavement  on  the  other ;  one  old  ges* 
tleman  mutters  perpetually  to  himself,  and  another  distorts- his 
countenance  into  every  horrible  grimace  while  he  whistles  over 
the  crackling  leaves  of  some  dry  Chaldsean  folio,  raising  abreese 
which  blows  away  half  your  pi^oers.  The  smell  of  musty  binding, 
of  decaying  calf  and  russia,  of  worm-eaten  county  histories,  ai^ 
commentaries  milde^'ed  with  neglect,,  combined  with  the  dreary 
aspect  of  the  rooms,  the  bad  ventilation,  and  a  variety  of  dis- 
tracting sights  and  sounds,  may  allow  a  person  to  read  and* 
compile,  but  renders  it  impossible  to  study  or  write. 

If  the  rooms  were  more  tolerable,  the  student^s  Texation 
might  be  greater.  The  pestiferous  atmosphere  is  a  gxatelul 
excuse  for  going  away,  to  escape  the  tedium  and  disappointment 
4}i  a  long  day  in  the  library.  Careful  and  polite  attention^  indaed. 
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on  the  part  of  the  attendants  is  invariably  received.  But  it  is  the 
catalogue  which  sinks  our  hope  when  we  approach  it — and  this 
because  it  is  not  classified.  Lord  Strangford  thinks  the  diffi- 
culties of  a  catalogue  raisonnee  insuperable,  and  8o  does  Mr. 
Panizzi ;  but  the  one  being  a  lord,  whose  tide  would  make  all 
the  research  he  needed,  and  the  other,  a  functionary  fencing 
against  proposals  of  closer  attention  to  duty,  their  opinions  are 
not  weighty.  We  have  yet  to  hear  a  single  good  reason  why  a 
classified  catalogue  of  the  British  Museum  library  is  not  pre- 
pared. If  the  present  officials  refuse  to  undertake  it,  let  them 
be  dismissed,  and  put  the  task  to  competition.  We  have  heard 
London  booksellers  say  they  would  contract  to  perform  the 
whole  service  in  a  year;  and  we  fiilly  believe  it  could  be 
done. 

That  it  is  an  injury  to  literature  to  remain  in  want  of  such  a 
catalogue  no  public  writer  will  deny.  Instances  of  it  fall  under 
our  notice  every  day.  One  of  these  we  find  in  the  corious  and 
learned  work  of  Dr.  William  Bell  on  <  Shakespeare^s  Puck  and 
his  Folkslore.*  In  one  of  the  notes  which  so  largely  display 
his  scholarly  accomplishments,  the  archeologicid  doctor  says,— 

'  I  should  have  worked  the  substance  of  this  long  note  into  my  tnt, 
only,  as  Mr.  Flanchd  had  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  the  mnme  of  the 
author  from  whom  he  had  taken  his  figure,  I  wished  to  examine  it  in  the 
original ;  but  the  deplorable  practice  of  cataloguing  works  in  the  British 
Museum,  solely  by  the  names  of  their  authors,  prevented  me  finding  it  till 
the  text  was  printed.  Had,  as  in  all  the  large  libraries  on  the  Continent, 
the  titles  of  the  books  been  arranged  in  a  systematic  order  of  subjects,  on 
turning  to  the  division — "Topography,  Great  Britain,  Oxpobd- 
SHIRE,"  the  book  would  have  been  readily  found,  and  oonaideraUe  pa- 
sonable  trouble  and  loss  would  have  been  spared  me.'— (VoL  L,  246.) 

The  advantages  of  the  British  Museum  library,  in  compariioii 
with  others  in  Europe,  are,  no  doubt,  large.  At  Benin,  the 
reading-room  is  almost  dark ;  a  ticket  for  a  book  is  required  to 
be  put  into  a  trunk  outside  the  door  many  hours  preriously— 
frequently  the  preceding  night  In  France  many  Tezatioiis 
regulations  obtain;  and  while  in  Munich  and  Dresden  the 
accommodation  is  better,  those  are  lending  libraries,  and  not 
fairly  to  be  compared  with  that  of  the  British  Musenm.  But 
there  can  be  no  possible  reason  why  the  catalogue  is  notdaiii- 
fied,  except  that  the  librarian  and  a  part,  at  least,  of  his  stsf 
are  incompetent  for  the  duty ;  and  still  less  can  there  be  a  reaioa 
why  the  reader  should  have  to  search  through  four  catalogoM 
in  pursuit  of  a  single  book — the  old  one,  with  all  its  blots  snd 
erasures,  the  new  duplicate  one  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  fidios; 
the  king's  catalogue  and  the  Grenville  catalogue,  besides  a 
fifth  division  for  ^Academies,*  making  sixteen  foUo 
marked  A !     A  classified   catalogue  would 
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bring  all  the  books  on  one  sabject  under  the  eye,  and  enable 
the  student,  says  Dr.  Bell,  at  each  particular  examination, 
to  ascertain  ^vhat  new  works  have  been  added. 

The  rooms  are  inconveniently  crowded,  simply  because 
they  are  too  small ;  not  because  persons  are  admitted  whose 
readings  are  of  a  nature  uncontemplated  among  the  objects 
of  the  institution.  Mr.  Carlyle  exhibited  a  little  vanity  in 
expatiating  on  his  own  deep  habits  of  study,  and  a  little  im- 
pertinence in  alluding  to  the  *  manufacturers  of  useful  know- 
ledge,' as  well  as  compilers  of  dictionaries  and  encyclopaedias. 
Let  the  king's  library  be  thrown  open,  and  not  left  as  the  vacant 
domain  of  a  few  keepers  and  assistant  librarians,  walking  with 
echoing  steps,  through  chambers  which  by  their  beauty 
might  remind  us  of  the  Vatican. 

There  is  no  complaint  more  general  or  more  just  than 
that  of  the  neglect  shown  in  procuring  new  English  books 
for  the  library.  They  ought  to  be  there,  arranged  and  cata- 
logued within  two  months, — the  histories,  travels,  and  romances 
of  Murray,  Longman,  Colbum,  and  Newby,  as  well  even  as  the 
effusions  from  Kent,  Saunders,  Mudge,  Bentley,  andVickers;for 
if  these  only  serve  to  load  the  creaking  shelves  with  seventh- 
rate  romances,  compilations,  and  rejected  trash,  still,  as  a 
collection  of  the  national  literature,  they  cannot  be  spared. 
It  is  true  they  are  obtained,  but  not  in  proper  time.  We  have 
ourselves  watched  books,  and  not  found  them  catalogued  until 
ten  months  after  their  publication,  and  this  although  the  public 
is  scandalized  by  Mr.  Panizzi  being  permitted  to  drag  book- 
sellers into  a  police-dock  for  neglect.  The  whole  system  is 
bad.  '  We  find,'  says  the  '  Athenaeum,'  '  that  the  last  addition 
to  the  building  in  this  department  is  rapidly  filling,  that  ac- 
cessories are  coming  in  at  the  rate  of  ten  thousand  volumes  a 
year, — and  this  rate  of  increase  should  be  augmented  rather 
than  diminished, — that  three  years  ago  a  room  was  in  course  of 
construction  for  the  reception  of  newspapers  in  a  part  of  the 
building  described  as  being  in  the  most  inconvenient  portion 
that  could  possibly  have  been  selected.  We  find  Mr.  Panizzi 
dwelling  on  the  necessity  for  extending  the  building,  and  advo- 
cating the  erection  of  a  new  wing  to  receive  the  manuscripts, 
and  the  occupation  by  printed  books  of  the  rooms  now  used  by 
that  department.  This  is  the  only  tangible  proposition  we  have 
yet  seen  ;  but  it  would  cost  something  like  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  money,  and  would  furnish  proper  accommodation  for 
about  seven  years,  and  make  a  shift  for  about  five  more.' 

The  writer  in  the  '  Athenaeum'  has  made  proposals  which  are 
now  discussed  in  all  quarters,  and  will  probably  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  parliament.  He  recommends  the  amalgamation  of  some 
of  the  present  departments  in  the  Museum  vnth  other  existing 
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institutions, — the  mineralogy  with  the  Museum  of  Economic 
Geology  and  Government  School  of  Mines ;  the  removal  of  the 
botanical  department  to  the  gardens  at  Kew ;  the  location  of 
the  stuffed  and  preserved  specimens  near  the  Zoolop^cal  Gar- 
dens ;  and  finally,  the  transference  of  our  splendid  collection  of 
sculpture,  coins,  medals,  drawings,  and  prints,  to  the  National 
Gallery. 

But  we  have  no  National  Gallery !  We  have  only  a  miser- 
able place  in  TrafEdgar-square,  divided  between  die  puUio 
collection  and  a  private  monopoly  called  the  Royal  Academy, 
which  exists  to  the  detriment  of  art  and  the  injury  of  artists  in 
this  country.  We  have  indeed  many  fine  pictures ;  but  nothing 
which  deserves  to  be  styled  a  National  Grallery.  Numerous 
painters  of  the  highest  fame  have  none  of  their  works  here, 
and  several  others  have  only  third  and  fourth-rale  productions. 
Still  those  we  have  are  worthy  to  form  the  nudeua  of  a  British 
collection,  which  might  one  day  emulate  Munich  or  the  Louvre. 
We  have  eight  by  Annibali  Caracci,  and  three  by  Lndovico ; 
ten  by  Claude,  some  of  the  finest  as  paintings^  but  not  the 
best  subjects ;  four  by  Dakendolo ;  two  by  Francia  ;  eight  bjr 
Guido ;  tliree  by  Muiillo ;  one  by  Farmegiano ;  six  by  Caspar 
Foussin,  and  eight  by  Nicolas ;  four  by  Raffaelle,  all  second 
rate;  eight  by  Rembrandt,  including  the  ^ Woman  taken  in 
Adultery,'  considered  by  many  as  his  ckef-^cswort ;  nine  by 
Bubens ;  five  by  Titian  ;  four  fay  Vandyke ;  two  by  Velasquei; 
and  two  by  Paul  Veronese.  The  Gallery  was  begun  in  1824, 
by  the  purchase  of  Angerstein's  collection  of  thirty-eight  pic- 
tures by  old  masters,  for  fifty-seven  thousand  pounds. 

A  new  National  Gallery  is  now  in  contemplation.  The  Eail 
of  Derby  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  hinted  at  it  at 
the  dinner  of  the  Royal  Academy;  Lord  Mahon  has  suggested 
the  formation  of  a  gallery  of  historical  portraits ;  Mr.  Hone 
does  not  desire  to  economize  to  tlie  exclusion  of  this  idea;  Pnnce 
Albert,  with  that  enlightened  respect  for  the  arts  whieh  becomes 
a  person  of  his  station  in  England,  has  assisted  in  propagating 
the  idea ;  and  the  literary  as  well  as  the  political  press  has  cir- 
culated it  through  all  the  channels  of  public  opinion.  What  we 
require  is  a  spacious  gallery,  in  a  good  situation,  to  reoeive  woiks 
of  art,  ancient  and  modern  sculptures,  painting,  architeetnral 
models  and  drawings,  and  engravings.  The  word  gallery  bss 
suggested  to  the  leading  organ  in  the  beau  monde  of  letters  one 
objection.  A  room  of  immense  length,  he  says,  like  the  Loiivfe, 
filled  with  the  productions  of  the  men  of  genius  of  all  ages  and 
countries,  is  certainly  a  magnificent  spectacle;  bat  there  it 
more  ostentation  than  artistic  design  in  such  an 
The  student  requires  a  clue  to  his  studies — of  the 
eras  of  art    He  needs  some  guiding  lines  to  be  tnasd  om  kb 
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memory — as  the  Rubens  room^the  Flemish  room,  the  RaJfaelle 
room.  The  wall  space  also  is  thus  economized;  there  is  a 
classification  of  works,  and  thus  a  grand  lesson  exhibited  in 
the  mere  disposal  of  the  pictures.  Art  in  this  way  is  made  to 
relate  its  own  history. 

We  think  that  the  new  National  Oallery  ought  to  be  a  grand 
building — ^itself  a  work  of  art,  but  not  a  gorgeous  or  florid  pile. 
It  should  be  erected  for  its  object — as  an  edifice  to  contain  die 
sculptures  and  pictures  belonging  to  the  ni.tio>D*  We  may  then 
see  the  Vernon  collection  delivered  from  the  dubious  gloom  of 
Marlborough  House;  indiyiduals  who  now  notoriously  hold 
back  splendid  gifts  of  paintings,  because  we  have  no  structure 
worthy  to  receive  them,  will  directly  adorn  the  British  gal- 
lery;  the  Museum  may  be  cleared  of  coUeotions  which  do  not 
properly  belong  to  it,  and  open  a  place  for  ibe  neglected, 
unavailable,  and  decaying  records  of  the  country ;  and  a  fine 
treasury  of  engravings,  which  are  now  as  useless  as  though 
they  served  to  Wrap  the  mummies  of  the  Pharaohs,  may  be 
brought  out  from  antiquarian  duiM  near  Bussell-square.  This 
we  hope  to  see  effected,  if  not  during  the  approaching  sessioD, 
at  least  within  one  or  two  years ;  and  whatever  is  done  we  shall 
have  to  thank  the  ^  Athenseum'  for  its  bold  and  masterly  expla- 
nation of  this  subject. 

The  Committee  on  the  National  Gallery  have  effectually 
condemned  the  present  building  and  its  site.  Smoky  chimneys, 
noisy  children,^idlers,  not  coming  to  look  at  the  pictures,  but 
to  rendezvous — with  dust  and  impure  vapours  from  the  neigh- 
bourhood— constitute  the  objections ;  apart  from  the  miserable 
plan  of  the  building,  and  its  wretched  character  as  the  Imperial 
Gallery  of  Great  Britain.  There  is  no  space  for  works  of  art. 
Berlin,  Munich,  Florence,  Vienna,  Dresden,  the  Louvre,  the 
Vatican — all  the  national  collections  in  Europe,  in  one  detail 
or  other,  shame  our  own.  The  Committee,  therefore,  have 
recommended  a  site  for  the  new  National  Gallery  at  the  side  of 
Kensington  Gardens,  adjoining  the  Bayswater-road,  on  a  dry 
soil,  at  a  spot  easily  accessible,  open,  free  from  impurities,  and 
pleasant  to  the  eye. 

It  remains  for  these  questions  to  be  discussed  by  parliament 
and  the  country.  They  are  not  unimportant  The  establish*- 
ment  and  expenses  of  the  British  Museum  for  the  year  ending 
March  1853,  are  estimated  at  j£52,000;  with  new  buildings 
i-2 1,350,  and  purchases  £2,966.  The  cost  of  the  National 
Gallery  during  the  same  period  will  be  jE2,495, — only  j£795  to 
be  expended  in  purchases,  two  in  number, — Rembrandt's  por- 
trait of  himself,  and  a  picture,  by  Van  Eyck,  from  Viscount 
Middleton. 

The  actual  state  of  these  questions  allows  the  hope  that  some 
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effectual  moYements  will  shortly  be  made  with  reference  to  the 
National  Gallery ;  and  active  debates  are  taking  place  among 
those  who  will  at  least  have  a  share  in  determining  the  result 
The  means  they  choose  lie,  of  coiurse,  lEilong  the  ancient  highways 
of  immemorial  routine.  In  this  country  prescription  rales 
the  progress  even  of  reform.  We  advance  by  invariable  grada- 
tions. Firsty  abuses  accumulate  until  they  almost  overwhelm 
the  institution  to  which  they  are  attached,  and  entirely  bury  its 
utility  out  of  sight ;  then  the  press  sounds  an  alarm,  the  func- 
tionaries deny  the  grounds  of  complaint,  the  press  repeats  the 
charge,  and  at  last  a  circle  of  discussion  widens  over  the  vast 
waters  of  public  opinion.  Then  government  '  takes  up  *  the 
subject,  and  acknowledges  the  wrong,  but  never  goes  straight 
forward  in  search  of  a  remedy.  It  must  have  a  commission; 
it  must  have  a  blue  book ;  it  never  supposes  the  existence  in 
Great  Britain  of  shrewdness  or  skill  enough  to  accomplish  a 
simple  end.  So  with  the  National  Gallery.  Inquiries  are  to 
be  made  at  every  court  of  Europe  that  possesses  a  collection  of 
pictures — for  on  the  Continent  nothing  belongs  to  the  people — 
about  their  plans  and  their  ideas,  and  out  of  all  this  a  model 
for  ourselves  is  to  be  made.  Well,  if  the  thing  bo  done  well, 
we  shall  not  dispute  the  fashion  of  doing  it ;  but  our  anticipa- 
tion is,  that  we  shall  not  have  a  better  National  Gallery  than 
we  might  have  by  employing  at  once  some  architect  of  geniot 
to  design  it. 

The  Museum  question  is  in  a  better  way  of  solution.     We 
have  built  and  re-built;  we  have  spent  on  it,  within  thirty  y^sri, 
almost  as  much  as  the  bishopric  of  Durham  has  swallowed  up  in 
that  period ;  and  now  the  trustees  confess  that  the  place  can- 
not accommodate  what  it  already  contains,  and  will  be  turned 
into  a  mere  warehouse  if  we  attempt  to  choke  it  with  any  more. 
No  change  of  details  can  now  suffice.     There  is  a  mighty  bull 
coming  from  Assyria,  and  possibly  some  antiquarian  Mahmond 
may  bring  after  him  his  colossal  brother  of  Tanjore.     MarUet 
and  metals,   mummies  and  monoliths,    are  waiting  to  have 
space  provided  for  them,  with  pillars  from  Athens,  firiexes  from 
Rome,  sculptured  slabs  from  Nineveh  ;  and  the  trustees,  with  a 
sapience  worthy  of  a  justice  of  the  Dorsetshire  petty  sesnont, 
recommend   that,  with  respect  to  science  and  antiques,  we 
smooth  the  difficulty  away  ^  by  suspending  all  purchases,  and 
refusal  of  gifts.'     By'  this  means,  they  say,  we  may  ^  limit  the 
growth*  of  the  collection.     Had  a  mandarin  of  China  or  a 
port-admiral  of  Japan  invented  this  suggestion,  we  should  have 
admired  it  as  consonant  with  the  ignorance  and  folly  which  in 
those  empires  stint  and  famish  every  liberal  aspiration  of  the 
people ;  but  from  gentlemen  like  the  trustees,  so  much  extimva* 
gance  could  not  have  been  expected.    But,  as  the  *  Tnaes*— 
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following  the  *  AthenaBum* — allows,  they  have  really  pointed  out 
the  only  alternative.  We  must  abandon  our  national  collection 
to  its  present  incompleteness,  or  we  must  allow  the  Museum 
to  colonize  a  number  of  institutions  in  the  capital.  The 
Vatican  at  Rome,  says  our  literary  contemporary,  St. 
Mark's  at  Venice,  the  Imperial  at  Vienna,  the  National  at 
Paris,  the  Escurial  at  Madrid — in  fact,  all  the  renowned  libra- 
ries of  the  continent,  have  a  history  stretching  back  into  the 
middle  ages ;  but  the  British  Museum  is  the  growth  of  a  single 
generation.  We  may  expect  books  in  future  to  be  added  at 
the  rate  of  nearly  twenty-eight  thousand  a-year ;  so  that  a  room 
of  equal  capacity  with  the  splendid  *  King's  Library'  will  be 
required  every  five  years — that  is,  the  whole  building  must  be 
increased  by  a  tenth  of  its  present  dimensions. 

It  will  be  to  little  purpose  to  adopt  the  suggestions  which 
some  ingenious  patriots  have  offered.  Not  one  of  them  will  be 
efficacious  for  anything  except  putting  off  the  evil  day.  Filling 
up  the  great  quadrangle  with  a  circular  reading-room  of  glass 
and  iron  would  be  a  piece  of  incongruous  patchwork — totally 
unsuited  to  its  object.  No  one,  of  course,  thinks  any  change 
could  be  for  the  worse  from  the  vault-like  approaches  and  pes- 
tilential gloom  of  the  reading-rooms  we  have ;  but  a  new  build- 
ing in  the  centre  would  leave  the  other  general  defects  exactly  as 
they  are,  so  that  the  whole  discussion  would  soon  have  to  be 
revived.  There  is  a  vast  collection  of  manuscripts,  too,  most 
inadequately  provided  for.  Consequently,  nothing  seems 
feasible  or  sufficing  as  a  remedy,  except  giving  up  the  Museum 
to  literature,  and  sending  the  minor  collections  where  they 
can  be  accommodated  better,  and  be  equally  accessible  to  the 
public. 

Two  questions,  in  addition  to  these,  have  arisen.  Who  are 
to  be  admitted  to  the  reading-room,  and  when  are  they  to  be 
admitted  ?  Though  we  cannot  agree  with  Mr.  Carlyle  in  ridi- 
culing the  compilers,  who  have  their  vocation,  and  ought  to  be 
allowed  facilities  for  it,  we  are  sensible  of  the  great  disadvan- 
tages to  students  in  the  presence  daily  of  about  two  hundred 
idlers,  whispering,  laughing,  walking  to  and  fro,  and  whisking 
flippantly  the  leaves  of  *  picture-books'  and  light  romances. 
We  would  not  expel  these,  but  they  might  be  divided  from  the 
genuine  explorers  of  those  literary  treasures  now  guarded  by  the 
equivocal  courtesy  of  Sir  Henry  Ellis.  The  hours  of  study 
seem  clearly  to  be — while  there  is  sufficient  light  to  read  by, 
without  exposing  a  priceless  collection  to  peril  from  fire. 

And  now,  we  have  one  question  to  ask,  and  shall  be  glad  if 
the  answer  does  not  involve  an  exposure  of  flagrant  abuse. 
What  becomes  of  the  lighter  books,  which  our  publishers  are 
forced  to  send  to  the  Oxford  library?     Is  the  rumour  well- 
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founded  that  they  axe  first  read  by  the  officials  and  then  sold  ? 
The  country  has  a  right  to  be  infonned  on  this  point. 

To  these  subjects  we  direct  our  readers*  attention.  They  ougbt 
not  to  be  neglected  by  the  country.  If,  beyond  political  liberty 
and  domestic  prosperity,  we  ought,  as  a  people,  to  bare  an 
ambition,  it  should  be  the  exaltation  of  literatnre  and  art 
These  are  the  embodiments  of  truth  and  beaaty;  they  consd- 
tute  the  immortal  feme  of  nations ;  and  by  tfaem  all  that  is 
delightful  to  the  vision  is  fixed  into  endnring  Aape.  Coifr 
merce  enriches,  and  freedom  ennobles  a  state ;  but  art  and  letoen 
soften  and  elevate  its  people ;  delight  them  by  images  and 
colours,  starting  like  dreams  firom  the  oanTas,  or  fonns  of  per- 
petual beauty  chiselled  from  the  marble.  I^  then,  we  have  the 
refined  and  liberal  aspiration  to  revive  for  ourselves  the  blooa 
of  the  Athenian  myrtle  wreath,  let  us  dedicate  to  books,  to  sculp- 
ture, and  to  painting,  edifices  which  are  worthy  of  them ;  and 
while  we  cultivate  these  adorning  and  elevating  graoes,  dit 
purity  of  letters  and  the  grandeur  of  art  will  return  upon  us  a 
hundredfold  all  that  we  bestow  on  them. 


Aht.  II. — Tke  Works  of  Pascal,  Newly  Translated  and  Arranged.  By 
George  Pearce,  Esq.     London :  Longman  and  Co. 

1.  The  Provincial  Letters,  3.  Tke  Mtsceilaneons  f^Htrngs,  3.  TV 
Thoughts  on  Religion,  and  Evidences  of  Christianity, 

During  recent  years  considerable  light  has  been  throws 
both  on  the  works  and  the  life  of  Pascal.  M.  Cousin  and 
M.  Faug^res  have  especially  contributed  to  redeem  from  obscs- 
rity  and  destruction  some  of  the  finest  fragments  whiefa  he 
left  behind  him,  and  to  set  in  a  new,  or  at  least  more  intel- 
ligible colouring,  an  interesting  period  of  his  historj.  In  1849, 
M.  Vinet  published  his  'Studies  upon  Paseal;*  and  Ernest 
Havct  has  recast  Faugeres'  edition  of  the  *  Thoughts,*  and  given 
a  complete  view  of  the  recent  controversy  relating  to  that  woik. 
,iVlr.  Pearce  has  done  well  in  presenting  us  with  a  version  of  the 
%iinute  and  copious  edition  of  Faugeres.  He  has  accomplished 
his  task,  upon  the  whole,  with  scholarship  and  taste ;  and  die 
English  reader  is  now  for  the  first  time  enabled  to  atndy 
Pascal — at  least  in  those  noblest  monuments  of  bis  genius,  his 
^  I'houghts' — in  a  form  and  garb  of  which  he  himself  would 
not  have  been  ashamed. 

^Vc  propose  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  opportunity  of  present- 
ing our  riders  with  a  brief  sketch  of  the  life  and  labours  of 
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this  ^eat  num,  in  which  we  shall  embody  whatever  aew  parti- 
culars the  industry  of  his  I'ecent  cozomeiitator  and  editor  have 
been  able  to  glean.  Often  as  his  portraU  has  been  already 
drawn  and  his  works  criticised,  there  is  more  than  enough  to 
repay  us  still  in  a  review  of  both ;  for  there  are  but  few  names 
in  the  past  associated  at  onee  with  so  much  worthiness  of  oha« 
racter  and  such  a  rich  and  manifold  range  of  intellect  as  that 
of  Pascal.  The  high  union  of  the  most  rare  and  even  diverse 
qualities  of  mind  which  his  writings  display,  is  amougat  the 
most  remarkable  of  which  we  have  any  record.  How  eelddm 
do  we  see  such  a  combination  of  mental  powers — the  highest 
scientific  skill  wedded  to  the  finest  literary  art ;  at  onoe  the 
most  severe  and  vigorous  and  the  most  light  and  playfiil^iEifit 
of  thought ;  the  subtlest  and  most  oomprehensive  reach  bath 
of  mathematical  and  philosophical  investigation,  and  the  iiap- 
piest  and  most  exquisite  graces  o£  ib^  ieU^f  htttes^  while  the 
glow  and  tenderness  of  an  enthlisiAstic  piety  urradiate  aod 
beautify  all. 

Blaise  Pascal  was  bom  at  Clermont,  in  Auvergiie,on  the  l^th 
of  June,  1623.  His  father  was  first  President  of  the  Court  of 
Aids  in  that  city;  but  on  the  death  of  hi:3  wife  heabtedoned 
his  professional  duties  and  repaired  to  Paris,  with  the  view  of 
devoting  himself  to  the  education  of  his  children,  of  whom^ 
besides  the  subject  of  our  notice,  there  were  two  daughters, 
Gilberte  and  Jaqueline.  Here  he  united  himself  with  a  band 
of  sages,  who  then,  in  the  *  springtide  of  science,'  were  applying 
themselves  with  all  the  ardour  of  a  fresh-bom  zeal  to  pfaysietd 
studies.  Among  these  were  Descartes,  Gassendi,  MersennCj 
Koberval,  Careavi,  and  Le  Pailleur;and,  in  order  to  stimulate 
and  forward  their  respective  labours,  they  were  in  the  habit  of 
assembling  at  each  other's  houses,  and  engaging  in  diseusstoii 
on  the  topics  which  so  strongly  interested  them.  They  held 
also  a  regular  coirrespondence  with  other  savants  in  the  pro- 
vinces and  throughout  Europe,  and  were  thus  instructed  in 
the  general  progress  of  scientific  discovery.  This  small  society 
of  friends,  thus  united  by  the  simple  attraction  of  congenial 
pursuits,  it  is  worthy  of  notice,  formed  the  origin  of  the 
famous  Academy  of  Sciences  established  by  royal  authority 
in  1666.  , 

Young  Pascal,  who  from  his  earliest  youth  had  given  signs 
of  great  mental  activity,  became  a  frequent  auditor  of  tbesj^ 
conferences  when  held  at  his  father's  house.     He  is  reported  io     v 
have  manifested  the  deepest  attention  and  the  most  inquisitive       * 
spirit ;  and  it  is  even  said,  that  when  only  eleven  years  of  age 
he  composed  a  treatise  upon  sound — in  which  he  sought  to 
explain  how  it  wits  that  a  plate,  strode  with  a  sharp  instrument, 
returned   a  sound  which  ceased    all    at    once  on  the   finger 
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being  applied  to  it.  His  father,  apprehensive  that  so  livelj  a 
taste  for  science  might  prove  pernicious  to  his  other  studies, 
agreed  with  his  friends  to  abstain  from  speaking  of  subjects 
relating  to  it  in  the  boy's  presence.  This  was  found,  however, 
to  be  of  little  avail.  The  thirst  for  scientific  knowledge, 
once  awakened,  continued  to  bum  in  the  breast  of  the  young 
philosopher ;  and  shutting  himself  up  in  his  solitary  chamber, 
he  gave  himself  unrestrained  to  the  bent  of  his  desires,  and 
was  actually  found  to  have  traced  upon  the  floor  the  figures 
of  triangles,  parallelograms,  and  circles,  and  so  far  examined 
their  properties,  without  even  knowing  their  names.  'Hit 
reasoning,*  it  is  said,  ^  was  founded  upon  definidons  and 
axioms  which  he  had  made  for  himself;*  and,  according  to  the 
same  authority,  he  had,  step  by  step,  succeeded  in  reading 
the  demonstration  of  the  thirty-second  proposition  of  Euclid 
— that  the  sum  of  the  tliree  angles  of  a  triangle  are  equal  to  two 
right  angles — when  surprised  by  his  father  m  his  extraordinary 
task.  Astonished  and  oveijoyed,  the  father  ran  to  communi- 
cate the  fact  to  his  intimate  friend,  M.  le  Pailleur. 

It  is  true  that  some  have  ventured  to  doubt  the  fact  of  this 
wonderful  precocity  on  the  part  of  Pascal.  According  to  the 
Abb6  Bossut,  however,  on  whose  authority  we  have  relied,  it  is 
substantiated  by  the  most  indubitable  evidence ;  and  if  only 
substantially  correct,  it  no  doubt  bespeaks  a  marvellous  capa- 
city in  Pascal  as  a  mere  boy.  Having  so  remarkably  asserted 
his  love  for  science,  his  father  no  longer  sought  to  lay  any 
restraint  upon  him  in  following  out  the  strong  bent  of  his 
genius.  He  was  provided  widi  the  *  Elements  of  Euclid,* 
which  he  almost  immediately  mastered  without  assistance. 
By  and  by  he  began  to  take  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  scientific 
conversations  which  took  place  at  his  father's  house ;  and  while 
still  only  in  his  sixteenth  year,  he  wrote  the  famous  ^Treatise  on 
Conic  Sections,'  which  so  excited  the  '  mingled  incredulity  and 
astonishment'  of  Descartes. 

Stephen  Pascal  was  now  the  happiest  of  fathers,  in  the  con- 
templation of  his  son's  rising  genius,  and  the  maturing  graces 
and  accomplishments  of  his  amiable  daughters,  when  ^1  his 
fair  visions  were  suddenly  dashed  by  an  unforeseen  calamity. 
Impoverished  by  the  long  continuance  of  war,  and  by  financial 
embezzlements,  the  government,  under  the  direction  of  ihe 
well-known  Cardinal  Richelieu,  ventured  to  reduce  the  divi- 
dends on  the  Hotel-de-Ville.  This  proceeding  naturally 
excited  the  discontent  and  munuurs  of  the  annuitants,  and 
meetings  were  held  on  the  subject.  So  mild  an  expression  of 
liberty,  however,  could  not  be  tolerated  by  the  cardinal 
minister.     All  such  meetings  were  pronounced  to  be  illegul 
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and  seditioua,  and  those  wLd  were  supposed  to  liave  actively 
engaged  in  them  pursued  by  tlic  vengeance  of  the  government, 
Stephen  Pascal  was  signalled  out,  although,  it  afterwards 
appeared,  unjustly,  as  one  of  these,  and  an  order  immediately 
issued  for  his  arrest, — which,  however,  by  the  timely  warning  of 
a  friend,  he  succeeded  in  rluding,  and  betook  himself  for 
refuge  to  the  solitudes  of  his  native  district.  It  is  difficult  to 
conceive  a  more  ornel  and  tyi-annous  exercise  of  authority  under 
any  regular  and  peaceable  form  of  government  than  is  here 
exhibited  to  us;  and,  as  if  etill  more  to  bring  out  the  fearful 
chances  of  such  an  absolute  i>ower  lodged  in  the  hands  of  an 
individual,  the  following  storj-  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
afflicted  father  was  restored  to  his  disconsolate  children  is 
related  by  the  Abbe  Bossut.  'The  cardinal  having  taken  a 
fancy  to  have  Scudery's  trngi-eomedy  of  "  L' Amour  Tyran- 
nique"  acted  before  him  by  yniuig  girls,  the  Duchess  d'Aiguillon, 
who  was  charged  with  the  condnct  of  the  piece,  was  desirous 
that  Jaqueline  Pascal,  then  just  thirteen  years  of  age,  shimld 
become  one  of  the  actresses.  Jfer  elder  sister,  who  in  her  father's 
absence  was  the  head  of  the  fiimily,  replied  with  indignation, 
that  "  the  cardinal  had  not  been  sufficiently  kind  to  them  to 
induce  them  to  do  him  this  fiuour."  The  duchess,  however, 
persisted  in  her  request,  and  made  it  to  be  understood  that  the 
recall  of  Stephen  Pascal  might  bt;  ihe  reward  of  the  favour 
which  she  solicited.  The  fi-iends  of  the  family  were  consulted, 
and  they  agreed  that  Jaqueline  should  accept  the  part  assigned 
to  her.  The  representation  of  the  piece  took  place  on  the  8rd 
of  April,  IGm.  The  little  Jaqueline  played  her  part  with  a 
grace  and  accomplishment  which  charmed  all  the  spectators, 
and  especially  the  cardinal  himselt  She  was  skilful  enough 
to  take  advantage  of  the  momentary  enthusiasm.  Approaching 
the  cardinal  on  the  conclusion  of  the  play,  she  recited  the  fol- 
lowing  verses : — 

'  Ne  voiia  etonnez  pas,  incomparable  Aniiand, 
Sij'ai  mal  content^  vos  yeux  et  vos  oreillea; 
Mon  esprit,  ngit^  de  frayeura  sans  pareilles, 
Interdit  a  mon  coips  et  voii  et  mouvement ; 
Mnia  pour  me  renore  ici  capable  <le  vous  plairc, 
Riippellez  de  I'eiil  mon  miserable  pere.'  * 

•  These  verses  have  been  thus  rendered  : — 

Oh  I  marvel  not,  Annand,  the  grent,  the  wise, 

If  I  have  slightly  pleased  thine  eu — thine  eye«i 

My  sorrowing  spirit,  torn  bj  countless  fears. 

Each  sound  forbidden  save  the  voice  of  tean ; — 

With  power  to  pleaae  thee  wouldst  thou  me  ini|dre, 

Recal  fVom  exile  dow  my  liapleu  lire.  * 
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The  tyrant  \ra8  taken  in  the  pleasant  lare  that  had  been  laid 
for  him.  '  He  took  the  girl  in  his  arms/  conthiaes  the  abM, 
*  and  embracing  and  kissing  her  while  she  repeated  the  Terses, 
replied,  "  Yes,  my  child,  I  grant  you  what  you  ask ;  write  to 
your  father  that  he  may  return  with  safety."  The  Docbess 
d'Aiguillon,  immediately  taking  up  the  eonTersation,  spoke 
in  praise  of  Stephen  Pascal :  ^  He  is  a  thoroughly  honest  man ; 
he  is  very  learned;  and  it  is  a  great  pity  be  should  remain 
unemployed.  There  is  his  son,**  added  she,  pointing  to  Blaise 
Pascal,  "  who,  although  he  is  only  fifteen,  is  already  a  great 
mathematician." .  Encouraged  by  her  first  sueeess,  Jaqueline 
again  ventured  to  address  the  cardinal ;  **  I  have  still  another 
favour,  my  lord,  to  ask  you."  "  What  is  it,  qjy  obild  ?  ask 
what  you  will ;  you  are  too  amiable  to  be  refused  anything.^ 
^^  Permit  my  father  to  come  in  person  and  thank  jour  eminenfe 
for  your  kindness."  "  Certainly,"  said  the  cardinal,  **  I  wish  to 
see  him ;  and  let  him  bring  his  family  along  with  him."  As 
soon  as  the  father  received  the  grateful  intelligence,  he  returned 
with  all  diligence  to  Paris,  and  immediately  on  bis  arrival 
hastened  with  his  three  children  to  Rnel,  the  residence  of  die 
cardinal,  who  gave  him  the  most  flattering  reception.  ^  I  know 
all  your  merit,"  said  Richelieu;  "I  restore  you  to  your  chil- 
dren, and  commend  them  to  your  care ;  I  am  anxious  to  do 
something  considerable  for  you."  * 

In  fulfilment  of  this  promise,  Stephen  Pascal  was  appointed, 
two  years  afterwards,  Intendant  of  Rouen,  in  N<Nrmandy,  the 
duties  of  which  ofiice  he  is  said  to  have  discharged  during  the 
seven  following  years  with  an  ability  and  disioterestednesi 
which  recommended  him  alike  to  the  district  and  the  court. 
His  family  accompanied  him  to  the  country;  and  in  the  sane 
year,  1641,  his  elder  daughter  was  married  to  M.  Perier,  who 
had  distinguished  himself  in  a  commission  with  wbieli  the 
government  had  entrusted  him  in  Normandy,  and  who  subse- 
quently became  counsellor  to  the  Court  of  Aides  hi  Clermont- 
Ferrand. 

lilaisc  Pascal,  now  reputed  a  geometrician  of  the  first  cIssIt 
followed  with  a  consuming  ardour  his  favourite  studies.  At  die 
age  of  nineteen  he  invented  tho  Arithmetical  Maehine  which 
btars  his  name.  Some  of  the  finest  years  of  his  life  he 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  this  contrivance ;  and  he  bsi 
himself  informed  us  that  one  of  his  main  reasons  for  doing  fo 
was,  that  it  might  be  serviceable  to  his  father  in  the  disehargr 
of  liis  ofHcial  duties.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  howerer,  thtt 
h('  permanently  injured  his  health  in  this  laborioas  task,  whik 
he  never  succeeded  in  it  to  his  wishes.  The  great  Leibniti 
took  u])   the  project  of  Pascal^    and  is  nndentood  to  have 
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executed  two  models  of  a  calcalating-maohme,  at  once  man 
simple  and  effective  than  that  of  Pascal.  But  greatly  m 
both  these  illustrious  attempts  merit  our  admiration,  tbey  fiuled 
in  proving  of  any  practical  benefit  to  the  world.  It  was  re- 
served to  our  distinguished  countryman,  Mr.  Babbage,  at  once 
to  conceive  and  bring  to  practical  completion  such  a  calco* 
lating-machine  as  truly  deserves  the  name,  which  not  only 
computes^  unaided,  the  problems  given  to  it,  but,  moreover, 
*  corrects  whatever  errors  are  accidental^  committed^  and  jnrinis  aU 
its  calculations.^ 

The  study  of  physics  next  engaged  the  active  and  restless 
curiosity  of  Pascal ;  and  here  a  more  successful  reward  awaite4 
his  labours.     The  attention  of  scientific  men  had  already  been 
drawn  to  several  phenomena  bearing  upon  the  feict  of  atmo- 
spheric pressure.     It  had  been  found  by  the  workmen  engaged 
in  the  construction  of  the  fountains  at  Florence  for  Gosmo  de 
Medicis,  that  they  could  not  raise  water  by  means  of  a  sucking 
pump  beyond  the  height  of  thirty-one  feet.     Galileo  was  ap*> 
plied  to  for  a  solution  of  the  difilculty.     Imbued  with  the  notion 
which  had  prevailed  from  all  ages  that  the  water  follows  the 
piston,  because  nature  abhors  a  vacuum,  he  replied  that  tbis 
abhorrence  of  nature,  in  obedience  to  which  the  water  at  first 
rises,  has  yet  a  limited  sphere  of  operation,  and  that  it  ceases 
to  act  beyond  thirty- one  feet.     Somewhat  dissatisfied  himself 
however,  as  might  be  conceived,  with  this  explanation,  he  en- 
gaged his  pupil  Toricelli  to  investigate  the  subject,  and  en- 
deavour to  find  a  more  rational  and  satisfactory  cause  of  the 
phenomenon.     Toricelli  immediately  suspected  that  the  weight 
of  the  water  had  something  to  do  with  the  particular  degree  of 
elevation  at  which  it  stood  in  the  pump,  and  that  of  course  a 
heavier  fluid  would  not  stand  so  high.     He  accordingly  expe- 
rimented with  mercury,  and  the  result  of  his  experiment  is  so 
well  known,  and  has  been  so  popularly  applied  in  the  construe- 
tion  of  the  barometer^  as  scarcely  to  require  mention*     Having 
taken  a  tube  of  glass  three  feet  in  length,  and  completely  doaed 
at  the  bottom,  he  filled  it  with  mercury,  and  then  applying  bis 
finger  to  the  higher  end,  and  reversing  the  tube,  he  plunged  it 
into  a  small  basinfull  of  mercury,  withdrawing  his  finger  as  be 
did  so.     After  a  few  oscillations,  the  mercury  settled  at  thirty 
inches,  and  he  was  hence,  of  course,  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  water  in  the  pump,  and  the  mercury  in  the  tube,  at  the  re* 
spective  heights  of  thirty-one  feet  and  thirty  inches,  exerted  the 
j^me  pressure  upon  the  same  base,  and  that  both  were  neces- 
sarily counterbalanced  by  some  fixed  and  determinate  force. 
But  what  was  this  force  ?     Learning  from  Oalileo  that  the  ait 
was  a  heavy  fluid,  he  formed  the  belief  and  gave  publicity  to  it^ 
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that  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere  pressing  upon  the  water  in 
the  reservoir,  and  the  mercury  in  the  basin,  was  the  counter- 
acting cause  which  sustained  both  suspended  at  their  Tespecdre 
elevations.  He  did  not  live,  however,  to  verify  the  important 
conclusions  to  which  he  had  thus  come.  It  remained  to  Pascal 
to  place,  by  a  series  of  novel  experiments,  the  matter  beyond  all 

doubt. 

Having  heard  from  M.  Mersenne  of  the  experiments  that  hid 
been  made  in  Italy,  he  repeated  them  at  Rouen  with  the  same 
results,  but  without  reaching  at  first  any  satisfkctorj  explana- 
tion. He  was  at  once  led,  indeed,  from  his  own  observation,  to 
conclude  that  the  ancient  dogma  of  nature^s  abhorrence  of  t 
vacuum  wasamere  figment;  ignorant,  however,  at  this  time  of  the 
suggestion  of  Toricelli  as  to  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere, 
he  failed  to  strike  into  the  right  path  of  discovery.  Bat 
shortly  after  he  had  published  his  views  and  researches  on  tlie 
subject,  in  1647,  he  became  acquainted  with  those  of  Toricelli, 
and  at  once  entering  into  them,  very  soon  formed  the  conception 
of  an  experiment  which  should  leave  the  matter  in  no  question. 
If  the  weight  of  the  air  was  the  cause  of  the  suspension  of 
the  mercury  in  the  tube  of  Toricelli,  as  he  snggestea,  the  mer- 
cury ought  to  stand  at  a  less  elevated  height,  according  as  the 
column  of  air  which  pressed  upon  the  surface  of  the  basin  in 
which  the  tube  stood  was  increased  or  diminished.  If,  on  the 
contrary,  the  atmospheric  pressure  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
phenomenon,  the  mercury  would  always  remain  at  the  same 
elevation,  whatever  the  height  of  the  column  of  air.  Pascal 
endeavoured  himself  so  far  to  carry  out  this  experiment,  bm 
the  variation  was  too  insignificant  at  ordinary  heights  to  war- 
rant any  conclusive  inference.  He  accordingly  communicated 
with  his  brother-in-law  in  Auvergne,  in  order  that  he  might  try 
the  experiment  during  an  ascent  of  the  Puy-de-Dome,  a  moun- 
tain of  that  province,  about  3000  feet  in  height.  'Some 
circumstances,*  says  the  Abbe  Bossut,  from  whom  we  have 
borrowed  much  of  the  previous  detail,  *  retarded  the  execution 
of  the  project,  but  at  length,  on  the  19th  of  September,  1618, 
it  was  performed  with  all  possible  exactitude,  and  the  resniti 
whicli  Pascal  had  predicted  occurred  from  place  to  place.  In 
proportion  as  they  ascended  the  mountain,  the  mercury  fell  in 
the  tube,  tlie  difference  of  level  at  its  base  and  summit  being 
upwards  of  three  inches.  In  returning,  the  party  renewed  their 
observations  with  the  same  results.*  When  Pascal  received 
information  of  these  interesting  particulars,  he  immediately 
computed  tlic  proportional  fractional  rise  of  the  mercury  witUn 
small  elevations,  and  making  the  experiments  again  for  himself 
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on  the  heights  at  his  commaDd  in  Paris,  he  found  the  results  to. 
correspond  with  his  calculations.  He  was  thus  left  in  no  douht 
as  to  the  correctness  of  Toricelli's  suggestion,  and  all  who 
merely  sought  to  arrive  at  the  truth  were  convinced  that  he  had 
estahlished  it  by  the  uiost  satisfactory  demonstration. 

After  he  had  thus  ascertained  that  the  atmospheric  pressure 
■was  the  true  cause  of  the  suspension  of  the  mercury  in  Tori- 
celli's tube,  Pascal  immediately  saw  that  the  column  of  mer- 
cury would  also  fluctuate  with  the  changes  of  the  weather.  In 
order  to  verify  this  fact  M,  Perier  made  a  series  of  observations 
at  Clennout  during  the  years  1659,  1650,  and  the  three  first 
months  of  1651.  M.  Chanut,  also,  the  French  ambassador  io 
Sweden,  was  engaged  to  make  a  similar  course  of  ohservations 
at  Stockholm,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Descartes,  who  hap- 
pened to  be  then  resident  in  that  city.  It  was  fully  proved  by 
these  observations  that  the  column  of  mercury  varied  in  length 
according  to  the  tempeiatuce,  the  winds,  the  moisture,  and 
other  circumstances  connected  with  the  state  of  the  atmo-i 
sphere;  and  tlie  Toricdllian  tube  thus  became  adapted  to  the 
popular  use,  in  which  it  is  now  so  fauiiliar  to  all,  of  indicating 
the  changes  of  weather  dependent  upon  the  variations  of  the 
atmospherical  column. 

These  discoveries  made  an  extensive  sensation  in  the  scien- 
tific world,  and  greatly  added  to  the  reputation  of  Pascal. 
His  triumph,  however,  was  by  uo  means  unmixed.  So  ancient 
and  venerated  a  dogma  as  nature's  abhorrence  of  a  vacuum  was 
not  so  easily  exploded.  A  degree  of  sacredness  seemed  to  in- 
vest it  from  its  very  antiquity,  and  the  Jesuits  came  to  its 
lescne.  When  Pascal  published  his  first  experiments  on  the 
subject,  made  at  Rome,  in  a  work  entided  'Experiences  nou- 
velles  touchant  le  vide,'  P.  Noel,  a  Jesuit,  who  was  then  rector 
of  the  College  of  Paris,  violently  attacked  it.  '  All  the  preju- 
dices of  a  bad  philo.sophy,  and  all  the  virulence  of  error,' 
were  summoned  to  the  assault.  Pascal  readily  repelled  the 
objections  of  the  Jesuit;  but  the  strength  of  the  obstacles  he 
haid  to  encounter  was  thus  painfully  manifested  to  him.  When 
his  further  discoveries  became  known,  the  Jesuits  renewed  their 
attacks,  accusing  him  of  appropriatiug  the  labours  of  Toricelli. 
Ho  replied  in  a  letter,  giving  a  minute  account  of  all  his  pro- 
ceedings, and  thus  in  the  most  effective  way  vindicating  his 
distinctive  claims  to  be  reckoned  as  a  discoverer  along  with  the 
Italian.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  from  this  period  we 
must  date  Pascal's  relations  of  hostility  to  the  Jesuits  which 
have  become  so  immortalized  by  the  '  Pfovinoial  Letters.' 
These  repeated  assaults  upon  the  value  of  his  scientific  labours 
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]m)voked  his  indignation,  and  prepared  ihe  way  for  the  met- 
mless  war  which  he  subsequently  carried  on  against  Aem,  witk 
such  infinite  art  and  success. 

But  Pascal  was  destined  to  experience  another  and  styi 
more  painful  attempt  to  deprive  him  of  the  gloiy  of  his  scien- 
tific researches.  This  attempt  proceeded  from  no  less  distin- 
guished a  person  than  Descartes,  who  himself  preferred  a  claim 
to  be  the  original  author  of  the  suggestion  of  the  experiment 
that  was  made  on  the  Puy-de-Dome.  In  a  letter  to  Careavi,  of 
Ac  11th  June,  1649,  he  put  forward  this  claim.  This  letter 
Careavi  immediately  communicated  to  Pascal,  who  was  one  of 
his  intimate  friends;  but  from  whatever  cause,  Pascal  nerer  con- 
descended to  notice  it  It  is  supposed  that  his  feelings  were 
too  much  wounded  by  the  assertion  of  Descartes  to  permit  hit 
making  any  reply.  In  the  letter  to  which  we  have  already 
alluded,  wherein  he  detailed  the  whole  course  of  his  proceedings, 
lie  had  distinctly  claimed  for  himself  the  sole  suggestion  of  the 
experiment  on  die  Puy-de-Dome,  while  attributing  to  TorioeUi 
all  the  merit  of  the  pi*evious  discoveries.  And  it  is  ntteilv 
inconceivable  that  Pascal — who  '  was  the  yery  soul  of  honour/ 
— should  have  so  specially  claimed  the  conception  of  this  ex- 
periment if  he  had  received  any  hint  of  it  from  Descartes. 
The  pretensions  of  Descartes,  which  are  entirely  unsupported, 
have  been  generally  pronounced  by  subsequent  philosophers 
to  be  groundless. 

In  spite  of  these  obstructions,  Pascal  continued  with  aridity 
his  physical  researches,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  led  to 
the  examination  of  the  general  laws  of  the  equilibrium  of 
fluids.  It  had  been  already  long  ago  discovered  by  Ardii- 
medes  that  a  solid  body  immersed  in  a  fluid  loses  a  proportioB 
of  its  weight  corresponding  to  its  mass  and  figure.  It  bad  been 
farther  ascertained  that  die  pressure  of'  a  fluid  upon  its  base 
is  as  the  product  of  that  base  by  die  height  of  the  fliiidy  and 
finally,  that  liquors  pressed  on  all  sides  of  the  vessel  contain- 
ing them ;  but  it  still  remained  to  determine  the  exact  measoie 
of  this  pressure  before  the  general  conditions  of  the  eqnilibrioai 
of  fluids  could  be  deduced.  This  Pascal  succesafaliy  aceoa- 
plished,  by  an  experiment  of  making  two  unequal  apertores  is 
a  vessel  filled  with  a  fluid  and  closed  on  all  sides,  and  apply iog 
two  portions  pressed  by  forces  respectively  corresponding  to  dw 
size  of  the  apertures.  The  result  he  found,  by  two  methods  no 
less  ingenious  than  convincing,  to  be  that  the  flnid  remained  ia 
equilibrio.  He  had  thus  the  general  principle  that  a  fluid  ia 
equilibrio  presses  equally  in  all  directions  ;  and  from  this  prin- 
ciple the  diflerent  causes  of  the  equilibrium  of  fluids  were  easilj 
deduced. 
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His  conclusion  on  this  subject  Pascal  embodied  in  a  treatise^ 
intiUed,  'De  TEquilibre  des  Liqueurs,'  composed  in  1563;  but 
not  published  till  after  his  death.  He  also  left  behind  him 
4Lnother  ti'eatise  on  *  The  Weight  of  the  Column  of  Air,'  which 
has  been  pronounced  to  form  the  basis  of  the  modern  science 
of  Pneumatics. 

The  most  important  of  the  remaining  scientific  labours  of 
Pascal  was  his  invention  of  the  famous  arithmetical  triangle, 
in  the  course  of  the  researches  connected  with  whi<di  he  was  fdso 
conducted  to  the  doctrine  of  Probabilities — a  branch  of  mather 
matical  science  which  has  subsequently,  at  the  abler  hands  of 
Laplace  and  Poisson,  received  such  important  extension  and 
improvement. 

We  have  already  remarked  the  injury  that  Pascal's  consti- 
tution sustained  from  the  intense  devotion  of  his  early  studies. 
When  only  eighteen,  his  health  had  received  a  sbodc  front 
which  it  never  recovered.  Henceforth  it  is  said  ^be  never  lived 
a  day  without  pain.'  In  his  twenty-fourth  year  he  was  attacked 
with  paralysis,  which,  during  three  months,  almost  deprived 
him  of  the  use  of  his  legs.  Shortly  after  this,  he  returned  to 
Paris  with  his  father  and  his  sister  Jaqueline,  and  there  once 
more  took  up  his  residence.  Moved  by  the  solicitudes  of  his 
family  he  gave  himself  some  relaxation  from  his  severer  studies, 
and  made  several  journeys  into  Auvergne  and  other  provinces. 
In  1651,  however,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  his  father;  and 
his  younger  sister,  who  had  long  meditated  the  intention  of 
eonsecrating  herself  entirely  to  the  service  of  religion,  carried 
her  design  into  effect  in  1653,  and  became  a  nun  in  the  famed 
convent  of  Port  Royal  des  Champs.  Thus  withdrawn  from  the 
rest  of  his  family,  he  returned  with  a  fatal  enthusiasm  to  his 
mathematical  labours*  His  health  was  anew  shattered;  and 
the  worst  effects  would  speedily  have  followed,  had  not  die 
actual  failure  of  his  powers,  operating  more  convincingly  than 
the  counsels  of  his  physician,  forced  him  to  abandon  for  awhile 
idl  study. 

There  was  little  previously  known  concerning  the  life  upcHi 
which  Pascal  now  entered  for  a  brief  period  before  his  ultimate 
retirement  from  the  world.  Bossut  only  tells  us  in  the  most 
general  manner  that  ^  for  the  meditation  of  the  closet  he  now 
substituted  the  promenade,  and  other .  similar  exercises  of  a 
pleasing  and  salutary  nature.  He  saw  the  world,  and  although 
always  bearing  a  slight  tinge  of  melancholy  on  his  disposition, 
he  there  captivated  by  the  power  of  a  superior  mind  and  his 
graceful  accommodation  to  the  learning  of  those  whom  he  ad- 
dressed.' Some  have  not  hesitated  to  express  the  opinion  that 
the  thought-worn  recluse  now  plunged,  somewhat  beedlesslyj 
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into  the  current  of  mere  worldly  pleasures.  All  seem  agreed 
that  he  gradually  acquired  a  strong  relish  for  the  agreeable 
society  in  which  he  mingled,  and  that  he  had  beg^n  to  dream 
of  maiTiage.  The  following  seems  to  be  the  true  representa- 
tion of  this  peiiod  of  his  life,  according  to  the  light  which  the 
labours  of  M.  Faugeres  have  thrown  upon  it. 

His  most  intimate  friend  at  this  time  was  the  Duke  dc 
Boannez,  subsequently  associated  with  his  other  friends  in  the 
publication  of  his  *  Thoughts.'  Captivated  by  his  genius  and 
devoted  to  his  person,  the  duke,  according  to  the  expression  of 
Margaret  Perier,  *  could  not  lose  sight  of  him.*  An  apartment 
was  reserved  for  him  in  his  hotel,  where  he  would  sometimes 
remain  for  days,  although  possessing  a  house  of  his  own  in 
Paris.  Here  Pascal  would  seem  occasionally  to  have  mingled 
in  the  light  and  careless  society  in  which  the  youth  of  Paris 
then  moved.  We  cannot,  however,  imagine  that  such  society 
in  itself  attracted  his  interest.  It  was  more  a  study  for  him, 
serving  to  originate  some  of  those  trains  of  reflection  which  he 
afterwards  pursued  with  such  profit  in  the  seclusion  of  Pore 
Royal.  As  he  listened  to  the  conversational  frivolities  of  a 
Chevalier  de  Mere,  or  the  cynical  sentiments  of  a  Miton  or 
Desbarreau,  the  first  conceptions  of  his  great  vindication  of 
morality  and  religion  probably  arose  within  him.  *  He  touched 
for  a  moment  with  his  feet,*  says  M.  Faugeres,  '  the  impurities 
of  this  corrupt  society,  but  his  divine  wings  were  never  soiled.* 

The  blandishment  which  now  filled  Pascal  with  delighted 
distraction  was  something  very  different.  Charlotte  Gonffier 
de  Koannez,  the  sister  of  his  noble  friend,  then  lived  with  him. 
About  sixteen  years  of  age,  she  possessed  a  captivating  form 
and  manner,  while  a  sweet  intelligence  gave  brightness  and 
animation  to  her  mere  external  graces.  Pascal  was  constantly 
thrown  in  her  company,  and  ^  what  so  natural,*  M.  Faugeres 
asks,  ^  as  that  he  should  love ;  and  overlooking  their  disparity 
of  rank,  secretly  aspire  to  a  union  with  the  possessor  of  charms 
so  irresistible  ?*  There  can  now,  indeed,  exist  no  doubt  that 
he  had  ventured  to  cherish  such  feelings.  Apart  from  the 
letters  which  he  addressed  to  her  at  a  later  period,  now 
published  for  the  first  time  by  M.  Faugeres,  and  so  obviously 
revealing,  under  all  the  pious  gravity  of  their  style,  a  depth  of 
tender  solicitude  which  mere  Christian  interest  will  hardly  ei- 
plain,  this  fact  is  clearly  established  by  the  discovery  of  the 
fine  fragment,  entitled  ^  Discours  sur  les  passions  de  TAmonr.'* 


*  This  fragment  was  brought  to  light  by  M.  Cousin,  and  so  highly  did  he 
value  it  that  he  considered  it  a  sufficient  reward  of  all  his  laboon  vpon  PlMcal ; 
labours  to  which  we  shall  presently  allude. 
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Here  the  evidence  of  a  pure  and  fervid  passion  unmistakably 
manifests  itself.  '  None  but  one,'  it  has  been  truly  said,  *  who 
had  himself  deeply  drank  the  sweet  poison  of  love's  intoxi- 
cation, could  have  ever  penned  this  beautiful  fragment,  per- 
vaded by  so  intense  and  glowing  an  ardour  and  yet  so  delicate 
and  refined  a  susceptibility,  by  such  a  beating  and  wildly  glad 
emotion  and  yet  so  touching  and  profound  a  melancholy, 
by  such  a  rapture  and  yet  such  a  pathos.'  With  what  a  fine  and 
exquisite  hand  does  he  portray  the  passion  in  all  its  varying 
moods,  now  roseate  and  flushed  with  joy,  now  drooping  and 
pensive  with  tears,  and  now  wild  with  anxiety.  It  is  every- 
where the  touch  of  one  who  has  himself  owned  all  its 
mastery.  There  is  besides  a  specialty  of  allusion  to  his  own 
circumstances  which  leaves  his  cherished  secret  in  no  doubt* 
*  Man  in  solitude,'  he  says,  *is  an  incomplete  being;  he  needs 
companionship  for  happiness.  He  seeks  this  most  commonly 
in  a  condition  on  an  equality  with  his  own,  because  liberty 
of  choice  and  opportunities  are  favourable  in  such  a  state  to 
his  views.  But  sometimes  he  fixes  his  affections  on  an  objeet 
far  beyond  his  rank;  and  the  flame  burns  more  intensely  as 
he  is  forced  to  conceal  it  in  his  own  bosom.  When  love  ia 
conceived  for  one  of  elevated  condition,  ambition  may  at  first 
co-exist  with  passion ;  but  the  latter  soon  obtains  the  mastery. 
It  is  a  tyrant  which  admits  of  no  equality;  it  must  reign  alone  ; 
every  other  emotion  must  subserve  and  obey  its  dictates.' 

We  naturally  ask  with  M .  Faugeres,  did  Pascal  find  his  love 
returned  by  the  sister  of  his  noble  friend  ?  There  is  reason 
to  believe  so,  when  we  see  a  correspondence  established  be- 
tween them,  implying  the  highest  degree  of  esteem  and  confi- 
dence. But  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  we  know  nothing  of  the 
letters  of  Mademoiselle  de  Koannez,  and  it  is,  in  fact,  only 
fragments  of  those  of  Pascal  that  have  been  preserved.  The 
rigidity  of  the  Jansenist  copyists  have  left  us  only  such  passages 
as  they  thought  might  minister  to  edification. 

But  whether  or  not  Pascal's  passion  was  shared,  circum- 
stances did  not  favour  it.  He  had  then  acquired  but  little 
of  the  celebrity  which  afterwards  awaited  him.  His  position 
was  not  a  promising  one,  and  his  rank  greatly  inferior  to  that 
of  the  object  of  his  attachment.  Awakening  from  his  brief 
enchantment,  he  no  doubt  deeply^felt  all  this.  He  saw  the 
vanity  of  the  delicious  dreams  in  which  he  had  for  awhile  for- 
gotten himself.  An  alarming  incident,  which  had  nearly  proved 
fatal  to  him,  co-operated  strongly  to  rouse  him  from  the  soft 
indulgences  which  were  weaving  their  spell  around  him.  In 
the  month  of  October,  1654,  while  taking  his  usual  drive  along 
the  bridge  of  Neuilly  in  a  carriage  with  four  horses,  the  two 
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leaders  become  restive  at  a  part  where  there  was  no  parapet, 
aad  precipitated  themselves  into  the  Seine.  Happily,  the 
sudden  violence  of  their  leap  broke  the  traces  which  yoked 
them  to  the  pole,  and  the  carriage  remained  on  the  verge  of  the 
precipice.  The  effects  of  such  a  shock  upon  the  feeble  and 
impaired  frame  of  Pascal  may  be  easily  imagined.  With  diffi- 
culty he  recovered  from  the  swoon  into  which  he  had  fidlen; 
but  so  shattered  were  his  nerves,  that  for  long  afterwards, 
during  his  sleepless  nights  and  moments  of  depression,  he  con- 
stantly saw  a  precipice  at  his  side,  over  which  he  seemed  in 
danger  of  falling. 

This  striking  incident  has  commonly  been  regarded  as  the 
sole  cause  which  led  to  Pascal's  retirement  from  the  world. 
The  probable  truth  would  seem  to  be,  however,  that  it  only 
combined  with  his  sense  of  the  apparent  hopelessness  of  his 
passion  to  make  him  seek  a  refuge  from  disappointment,  and 
a  nobler  source  of  enjoyment,  in  the  sublime  meditations  and 
devout  observances  of  religion.  His  sister  Jaqueline  had 
already  prepared  the  way  for  this.  We  are  told  by  Madame 
Perier  that  she  had  contemplated  with  great  anxiety  the  man- 
ner in  which  her  brother  was  mingling  so  freely  with  the  world, 
and  earnestly  besought  him  to  quit  it  And  with  his  mind 
now  awed  by  so  narrow  an  escape  from  death,  and  his  heart 
cherishing  a  secret  affection  of  which  he  dared  not  anticipate 
the  fulfilment,  her  entreaties  readily  prevailed  with  him,  and 
he  finally  withdrew  into  the  pious  seclusion  of  Port  Royal  des 
Champs,  and  became  the  associate  of  the  holy  men  who  have 
given  to  this  spot  so  undying  a  name. 

The  Abbey  of  Port  Royal,  after  a  long  period  of  relaxed 
discipline,  during  which  many  abuses  had  crept  into  it,  had  at 
length  attained  a  high  renown  for  sanctity,  under  the  strict  and 
vigorous  rule  of  tlie  Mere  Angelique  Amaud.  Appointed  to 
her  high  ofiBce,  when  only  eleven  years  old,  through  a  deceit 
practised  upon  the  pope,  she  very  soon  began  to  manifest  that 
she  would  be  no  party  to  the  motives  which  had  induced  her 
election  at  so  premature  an  age.  An  accidental  sennon 
preached  in  the  convent,  when  she  had  reached  her  sixteenth 
year,  by  a  wandering  Capuchin  monk,  leil  an  impression  apon 
her  which  was  never  effaced ;  and  she  set  herself  immediately 
to  reform  her  establishment,  and  carried  her  measures  into 
effect  with  a  zeal  and  determination  betokening  that  pecoliar 
firmness  of  character  which  was  destined  to  be  so  severely 
tried. 

At  this  time  the  papal  church  in  France  was  divided  into  the 
two  great  parties  of  the  Jesuits  and  the  Jansenists.  The  Abbey 
of  i^ort  Royal  favoured  the  latter,  and  had,  indeed,  nnder  the 
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dire(^rship  of  M.  de  St  Cyran,  become  the  great  strongfaold 
of  this  party.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here  to  enter  into  the 
ground  of  this  controversy.  It  will  only  be  necessary  to  traoe 
historically,  in  a  few  words,  its  rise,  in  order  to  enable  the  reader 
to  understand  the  future  relations  and  labours  of  PascaL 

There  has,  no  doubt,  always  existed  in  the  Church  of  Rome, 
a  party  attached  to  the  peculiar  tenets  of  St.  Augustine.  We 
can  discover  their  existence  and  influence  amid  all  the  dark 
and  confused  phenomena  of  the  middle  ages ;  later,  the  Domi- 
nicans especially  espoused  these  tenets  in  opposition  to  the 
Franciscans.  Although  discountenanced  and  overborne  by 
the  opposite  party,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Jesuits,  in  the 
Council  of  Trent,  there  were  still  even  then  in  the  bosom  of  the 
Catholic  Church  many  strong  supporters  of  the  Augustinian  theo- 
logy-— a  fact  which  was  very  soon  elicited  by  the  publication  of  a 
book  by  a  Spanish  Jesuit  of  the  name  of  Molina,  on  some  of  the 
controverted  points  of  doctrine.  The  views  most  opposite  to 
those  of  St.  Augustine  were  formally  set  forth  in  this  book^  with 
a  considerable  share  of  the  peculiar  scholastic  ingenuity  of  the 
time.  This  attempt  immediately  roused  the  slumbering  ortho- 
doxy of  the  Dominicans.  A  wild  and  stormy  discussion 
ensued.  No  fewer  than  sixty-five  meetings  and  thirty-seven 
disputations  were  held  before  the  pope  on  the  subject.  No 
decision,  however,  was  pronounced  by  the  papal  see  ;  and  the 
conflict  continued  till  both  parties  had  begun  somewhat  to 
pause  from  their  exhaustion,  when  a  new  circumstance  excited 
it  more  vigorously  than  ever. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  two  young 
priests,  who  had  been  previously  fellow  students  at  Louvain, 
passed  some  years  together  in  mutual  stody  at  Bayonne.  The 
writings  of  St.  Augustine  principally  engaged  them ;  and,  as  a 
natural  consequence,  they  both  imbibed  an  ardent  and  life- 
long love  for  his  peculiar  views.  One  of  these  was  Jean  Bap- 
tiste  du  Verger  d'Hauranne,  who  afterwards  became  the  Abbe 
de  St.  Cyran  and  the  spiritual  director  of  Port  Royal.  The 
other  was  the  equally  well-known  Cornelius  Jansen,  subse- 
quently bisliop  of  Ypres.  Smitten  with  so  intense  a  love  for 
the  distinguishing  tenets  of  St.  Augustine,  the  latter  made  it 
the  business  of  his  life  to  arrange  and  systematize  them  in  a 
volume  under  the  title  of  '  Augustinus.*  Being  suddenly  cut  off 
by  the  plague  in  1638,  his  scarcely-finished  work  was  imme- 
diately published  by  his  friend.  At  once  the  smouldering  fire 
of  the  controversy  was  kindled  into  a  new  flame.  The  Jesuite 
rose  in  unanimous  cry  against  the  ill-fated  volume  ;  and  so  .high 
and  fierce  was  their  indignation  that  they  are  even  said  to 
have  demolished  a  splendid  monument  erected  over  the  grave 
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of  its  author,  and  disturbed  with  impious  hand  his  remains. 
One  of  their  number,  Nicolas  Cornet,  forthwith  set  himself  to 
extract  its  alleged  heresy  in  the  shape  of  five  propositions — 
which,  by  a  bull  of  the  pope,  dated  31st  May,  1653,  were  pro- 
nounced to  be  '  heretical,  false,  rash,  impious,  and  blasphe- 
mous.' The  friends  of  Jansen,  however,  maintained  that  the 
condemned  propositions  were  not  to  be  found  in  his  book. 
Another  papal  decree  was  accordingly  obtained,  declaring  that 
the  propositions  were  not  only  heretical,  but  that  they  were 
contained  in  the  ^  Augustinus.'  But  this,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  Jansenists  boldly  (!)  pronounced  to  be  beyond  even  the 
pope's  infallibility  to  determine ;  and  so  the  war  of  words  raged 
more  bitterly  and  hopelessly  than  ever. 

Among  others  who  engaged  in  the  strife  was  the  celebrated 
Anthony  Arnaud,  doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  brother  of  the 
abbess.  He  was  among  the  most  illustrious  of  the  band  of 
students  who  had  gathered  around  St.  Cyran  in  the  retirement  of 
Port  Royal  des  Champs;  and,  on  the  death  of  the  former,  who 
perished  from  the  effects  of  his  sufferings  in  the  cause  of  his 
friend,  Arnaud  in  a  measure  assumed  his  place.  Deeply  inter- 
ested in  the  progress  of  the  controversy,  it  was  only  to  be 
expected  that  he  should  personally  join  in  it.  The  old  an- 
tagonist of  Descartes  and  Malebranche  was  not  likely  to  fear 
an  encounter  with  the  Jesuits,  lie  accordingly  published,  in 
the  year  1G55,  two  letters  on  the  subjects  of  discussion. 
Immediately  he  was  made  the  object  of  the  most  unrelenting 
hostility.  Two  propositions  were  extracted  from  his  second 
letter,  upon  which  his  colleagues  of  the  Sorbonne  sat  in  jn<^g- 
ment,  and  which,  after  a  prolonged  discussion,  they  pronounced 
to  be  heretical,  and  consequently  expelled  him  from  their 
society.  This  decision  was  obtained  by  a  very  disgraceful 
combination  of  parties ;  the  Dominicans  having  united  with 
their  old  enemies  the  Jesuits  against  the  defenders  of  Jansen, 
and  subscribed  a  form  of  condemnation  in  which  the  two  par* 
ties  could  only  have  agreed  by  interpreting  the  same  terms  in 
entirely  different  senses. 

But  in  the  meantime,  and  just  before  this  sentence  was  pub- 
lished, a  new  antagonist  had  entered  the  field  against  the 
Jesuits.  The  first  of  the  ^  Provincial  Letters*  had  appeared. 
The  story  of  the  origin  of  these  inimitable  letters  is  thus  told : — 

*  \Vhilc  AriiaiuVs  process  before  the  Sorbonne  was  still  in  dependence, 
a  few  of  his  friends,  among  whom  were  Pascal  and  Nicole,  were  in  tfce 
hal)it  of  meeting  privately  at  Port  Itoyal,  to  consult  on  the  measures  they 
should  adopt.  Diirint;  these  conferences,  one  of  their  number  said  to 
Aniaud,  "  AVill  you  really  suffer  yourself  to  be  condemned  like  a  child. 
without  saying  a  word,  or  telling'the  public  the  real  state  of  the  osseK* 
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The  rest  concurred ;  and  in  compliance  with  their  solicitations,  Arnaud, 
after  some  days,  produced  and  read  before  them  a  long  and  serious  vindi- 
cation of  himself.  His  audience  'listened  in  coolness  and  silence,  upon 
which  he  remarked — "  I  see  you  don*t  think  highly  of  my  production,  and 
I  believe  you  are  right ;  but,"  added  he,  turning  himself  round  and 
addressing  Pascal,  "  you,  who  are  young,  why  cannot  you  produce  some- 
thing ?"  The  appeal  was  not  lost.  Pascal  engaged  to  try  a  sketch  which 
they  might  fill  up ;  and,  retiring  to  his  room,  he  produced,  instead  of  a 
sketch,  the  first  Letter  to  a  Provincial.  On  reading  this  to  his  assembled 
friends,  Arnaud  exclaimed,  "  That  is  excellent !  That  will  do ;  we  must 
have  it  printed  immediately.**  * 

Pascal,  by  a  happy  intiiitioii  of  genius,  had  just  seized 
the  right  way  in  which  to  treat  such  a  subject  so  as  to  win 
the  public  interest  and  favour.  By  bringing  his  clear  and 
penetrating  intellect  and  sound  sense  to  bear  upon  the  jargon 
which  had  become  mingled  up  with  the  controversy,  and  the 
gross  absurdity  and  injustice  which  had  characterized  it  on  the 
part  of  the  Jesuits,  he  threw  a  flood  of  light  upon  it  which  en- 
gaged the  most  general  curiosity,  and  left  his  opponents  with- 
out any  reply.  The  first  letter  fell  like  an  unexpected  dart 
among  them,  striking  dismay  into  their  ranks;  and  as  the 
others  followed  at  irregular  intervals,  becoming  more  pointed 
and  fatal  in  their  effects,  their  idle  rage  knew  no  bounds,  and, 
unable  to  meet  them  with  any  effective  weapons  of  argument, 
they  could  only  exclaim,  les  menteurs  immortelles — '  the  immortal 
liars.'  Keen  and  perspicuous  logic,  the  most  effective  and 
ingenious  turns  of  statement,  the  most  eloquent  earnestness, 
the  liveliest  wit,  the  most  good-tempered,  yet  unrelenting 
raillery,  were  all  combined  by  Pascal  in  these  memorable 
attacks.  Nothing  can  be  niore  felicitous  than  the  manner  in 
which  he  blends  these  various  qualities,  the  unceasing  inter- 
mixture of  light  and  shadow,  of  the  casual  conversational 
pleasantry,  the  most  careless  sidelong  strokes  of  sarcasm 
with  the  gravest  invective  and  the  most  solemn  argument, 
imparting  to  all  the  charm  of  dramatic  interest  'Moliere's 
best  comedies,'  says  Voltaire,  *  do  not  excel  them  in  wit,  nor 
the  compositions  of  Bossuet  in  sublimity.*  ^  There  is  more 
wit,'  echoes  Perrault,  *  in  these  eighteen  letters  than  in  Plato^s 
Dialogues,  more  delicate  and  artful  raillery  than  in  those  of 
Lucian,  more  strength  and  vigour  of  reasoning  than  in  the 
Orations  of  Cicero.' 

It  will  not  be  necessary  to  present  the  reader  with  any 
analysis  of  these  celebrated  letters.  They  range  over  a  great 
diversity  of  topics  with  the  same  rare  compass  and  flexibility  of 
comprehension — the  same  inimitable  grace  and  facility  of  ex- 
pression.    The  reader  is  carried  captive  with  the  intermingled 
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flow  of  humour  and  power — laughter,  astonishment^  and  serious- 
ness. The  two  first,  whicii  were  published  before  the  proinal- 
gation  of  the  sentence  against  Amaud,  deal  with  the  subject- 
matter  of  the  controversy — the  condemned  propositions  of 
Jansen,  and  the  import  of  the  disputed  doctrines.  The  dark- 
ened and  unintelligible  squabble  becomes,  for  the  first  time, 
clear  in  the  strong  light  cast  upon  it.  In  the  two  follow- 
ing letters  Pascal  discusses  the  decision  of  the  Sorbonne — 
exposing,  with  the  keenest  shafts  of  his  wit^  its  injustice,  and 
especially  the  inconsistency  of  the  Dominicans,  in  making  cause 
with  the  Jesuits,  and  so  forswearing  the  doctrines  of  the 
*  Angelic  Doctor'*  for  whose  authority  they  professed  so  un- 
bounded a  reverence.  In  the  next  six — stiU  addressing  his 
supposititious  friend  in  the  country — ^he  lays  open  the  whole 
subject  of  Jesuitical  casuistry — unfolding  gradually,  and  with 
the  most  ingenious  effect,  the  accumulated  mass  of  its  absurdi- 
ties and  immoralities.  In  the  remaining  eight  letters,  be  drops 
the  style  of  address  adopted  in  the  preceding ;  and,  turning 
directly  to  the  Jesuits,  he  meets  in  the  face  the  calumnies  by 
which  they  had  souglit  to  impair  the  effect  of  his  disclosures: 
and  passes  under  review  more  at  large,  and  in  a  more  earnest 
and  elevated  strain,  their  whole  system  of  maxims  and  morals. 
The  lighter  argument  of  his  previous  letters  he  exchanges  for 
the  most  solemn  and  forcibly-sustained  charges^-OTerwhelming 
them  in  a  torrent  of  indignant  eloquence  beneath  the  ruin  of 
their  own  baseless  crudities  of  doctrine  and  criminalities  of 
practice.  We  have  already  mentioned  with  what  successful 
power  these  famous  letters  told  against  the  Jesuits ;  but  it  was 
not  merely  from  the  difficulties  they  had  in  replying  to  tbem 
that  they  found  them  so  formidable.  Their  most  fatal  influence, 
perhaps,  arose  from  the  ridicule  they  excited  in  all  classes 
against  them.  They  were  so  entertaining  that  everybody  read 
them.  They  penetrated  into  ever}*^  rank  of  the  Parisians,  and 
even  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  provinces.  They  were  seen  *  on 
the  merchant's  counter,  the  lawyer's  desk,  the  doctor's  table,  the 
lady's  toilet.'  *  Never,'  says  Father  Daniel,  *  did  the  post-office 
reap  such  a  profit.  Copies  were  despatched  over  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  I  myself  received  a  packet  of  them^  post-paid,  in 
a  town  of  Brittany,  where  I  was  then  residing.*  Even  the  poli- 
tical friends  of  the  Jesuits  participated  in  ^e  mirth  of  which 
they  were  the  objects.  The  seventh  letter  is  said  to  have  found 
its  way  to  Cardinal  Mazarin,  who  laughed  over  it  Yeiy  beartilv. 
^  The  names  of  the  favourite  casuists  were  converted  into  pio- 
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verbs.  Escobarder  came  to  signify  the  same  thing  with  ^  palter- 
ing in  a  double  sense.'*  Father Bauny's  grotesque  maxims 
furnished  topics  for  perpetual  badinage;  and  the  Jesuits, 
wherever  they  went,  were  assailed  with  inextinguishable 
laughter.  Nor  was  this  all.  More  serious  ^ects  followed. 
The  popularity  of  the  Jansenists,  both  as  confessors  and 
preachers,  rose  with  the  tide  of  ridicule  against  their  enemies; 
and  while  their  churches  were  crowded,  those  of  the  Jesuits 
were  comparatively  deserted.  On  all  bands,  the  *  Provincial 
Letters'  procured  their  discomfiture  and  chagrin ;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  any  mode  by  which  they  could  have  been 
more  pitiably  abased,  and  the  standard  of  Right  raised  more 
victoriously  over  them,  if  the  rude  success  of  Might  yet  remained 
with  them. 

This,  alas  !  the  ill-fated  Jansenists  were  soon  destined  to  ex- 
perience. Abetted  by  the  government,  the  Jesuits  pursued 
their  purposes  of  hostility  with  an  unrelenting  hand,  and  a 
suppressed,  but  only  more  bitter  hatred.  On  the  30th  of 
March,  1656,  two  months  after  the  condemnation  of  Dr.  Amaud, 
forcible  measures  were  on  the  eve  of  being  taken  against  the 
quiet  inmates  of  Port  Royal.  An  order  in  council  was  issued, 
that  eyeij  scholar,  postulant,  and  novice,  should  be  banished 
from  the  convent.  An  extraordinary  event,  however,  caused  a 
respite  of  this  proposed  violence.  A  miraculous  cure  was  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  place  in  the  person  of  Pascal's  niece, 
Margaret  Perier,  a  resident  in  the  abbey.  Its  enemies  were 
awed  by  this  incident,  and  the  popular  sensation  which  attended 
it.  A  brief  interval  of  unwonted  prosperity  followed  ;  crowds 
of  noble  and  distinguished  devotees  thronged  the  courts  of  the 
secluded  abbey,  and  while  the  fashionable  enthusiasm  lasted, 
the  nuns  and  students  were  safe  from  the  vengeance  of  their 
enemies. 

Threatening  clouds,  however,  soon  began  again  to  gather 
around  the  fortunes  of  the  Jansenists.  The  Jesuits  patiently 
waited  their  time.  A  fresh  bull  was  in  the  meantime  obtained 
from  Rome,  reiterating  the  condemnation  of  the  five  proposi- 
tions, and  the  declaration  that  they  were  in  the  ^  Augustinus;' 
and  further  adding  that  the  sense  in  which  they  had  been  con- 
demned was  the  seme  in  which  they  had  been  stated  by  Jansen. 
In  December,  1660,  the  young  monarch,  Louis  XIV.,  gave 
effect  to  this  bull.  Having  convened  an  assembly  of  bishops, 
an  anti-Jansenist  formulary  based  upon  it  was  dravm  up,  and  so 
framed  as  to  entrap  all  who  were  not  prepared  to  yield  in  the 
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interesting  introdaction  to  an  admirable  translatioD. 
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most  implicit  manner.  The  consequence  iras  the  commenee- 
roent  of  a  fierce  and  bitter  persecution  against  the  Port 
Royalists.  The  Mere  Angelique  taking  the  lead,  refused  to 
sign  the  formulary,  and  encouraged  her  nuns  in  the  same 
course.  Worn  out  as  she  was  with  suffering,  and,  indeed, 
dying,  she  maintained  her  integrity  with  a  noble  comtancy. 
Neither  entreaties  nor  tears  could  move  her.  She  beheld  her 
beloved  establishment  broken  up^its  sacred  enolosores  dese- 
crated by  the  tramp  of  soldiery — her  brother  driTen  into  exile ; 
but  she  remained  firm  under  all,  and,  after  a  bold  remon- 
strance addressed  to  the  queen,  sought  a  quiet  retreat  where  to 
breathe  her  last 

During  the  issue  of  these  commotions,  Pascal  bad  somewhat 
strangely  reverted  to  his  long-abandoned  scientific  studies. 
Nothing  can  more  strongly  evince  the  strength  and  liTeliness  of 
his  genius  than  the  manner  in  which  he  returned  to  pursuits 
he  had  so  early  and  completely  laid  aside.  During  one  of  the 
many  nights  which  his  almost  continued  suffering  rendered 
sleepless,  his  mind  was  directed  to  the  subject  of  the  cycloid. 
A  train  of  new  thought  respecting  it  occurred  to  him,  which  he 
traced  to  its  results  with  a  facility  and  success  quite  the  same 
as  if  he  had  never  left  off  his  mathematical  studies.  In  the 
short  space  of  eight  days  he  completed  an  original  method  of 
solving  this  class  of  problems,  which  ranks  among  his  most 
brilliant  claims  to  distinction  as  a  geometrician. 

The  last  years  of  Pascal's  life,  it  is  well  known,  were  chiefly 
occupied  with  preparations  for  a  great  work  which  he  meditated 
on  the  Christian  religion.  From  the  fragments  whieh  he  left 
behind  him,  we  can  but  faintly  gather  the  outline  of  this  work. 
There  remains  enough,  however,  to  testify  to  the  magnificence  of 
its  conception.  Here  lie,  as  it  were,  a  noble  pedestal,  and 
there  a  sculptured  pillar,  and  there  an  ornament  of  rich  chasing 
and  exquisite  device ;  and  wc  may  imagine,  although  we  can- 
not supply,  the  sublime  temple  which  Pascal  would  hare  reared 
of  these  rare  materials  to  the  honour  of  his  Ood  had  his  life  been 
spared.  All  the  inconsistencies  and  exaggerations  which  critics 
now  so  easily  detect  in  the  ^  Thoughts,'  the  mere  broken  pieees 
which  were  as  yet  to  be  hewn  and  moulded  together  by  Us 
consummate  genius,  would  doubtless  have  disappeared  as  the 
fabric  arose  in  compact  beauty  and  strength  under  his  plastic 
hand.  Every  exaggeration  would  have  been  softened  dovn 
under  the  influence  of  his  fine  judgment  and  almoM  perfect 
taste,  and  what  now  remains  a  mere  glorious  prcjeet  would 
have  been  a  luminous  work. 

But  if  the  '  Thoughts*  are  thus  at  the  xery  best  unfinishedy  we 
have  hitherto  only  possessed  them  in  a  still  more  impaiiBCI  slate 
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even  than  that  in  which  they  were  left  by  Pascal.  FragmentB 
at  the  best,  they  have  been  still  further  broken  and  mutilated 
by  the  rude  and  impertinent  hands  of  editors  and  commen- 
tators. The  very  singular  and  successive  processes  of  cor- 
ruption to  which  these  fine  reniains  have  been  subjected, 
furnish,  in  fact,  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  disclosures 
of  literary  history.  We  find  that  until  the  publication  of 
M.  Faugeres'  Tolumes  wc  have  never  really  possessed  the 
'  Pensees'  at  all  in  their  original  shape.  '  The  book  was  in  our 
libraries  without  being  actually  there,'  as  SI.  Vinet  said.  It 
was  not  in  any  veritable  sense  the  work  of  Pascal,  but  a 
spurious  compound  of  diverse  authorship.  The  truth  of  this 
M.  Faugeres  has  esmblished  beyond  all  question.  Ue  sets  in 
the  clearest  light,  and  traces  in  the  most  convincing  manner, 
the  various  steps  by  which  the  work  thus  became  corrupted. 

It  was  first  published,  it  aitpears,  shortly  after  Pascal's  death 
by  his  friends  Amnuld,  Nicole,  and  others.  They  were  uu 
willing  to  rouse  anew  the  hatred  of  the  Jesuits,  whose  hostility 
Pascal  had  so  strongly  provoked,  and  they  therefore  first  of  all 
expunged  whatever  might  possibly  be  construed  into  offence  by 
them.  They  then  subuiitled  the  volume  to  a  committee  of 
lioetors  of  the  Sorbonne,  who  again,  on  their  part,  made  nu- 
merous retrenchmenis  iu  it  according  to  their  pleasure.  Such 
was  the  preliminary  ordeal  through  which  it  passed  before  it 
ever  saw  the  light  at  :ill,  and  in  wli.U  a  maimed  and  corrupted 
state  it  came  forth  from  this  ordeal  it  is  needless  to  state. 
'These  fragments,'  finely  says  M.  Faugeres,  'which  sickness 
and  death  had  left  unfinished,  sufTered,  without  ceasing  to  be 
immortal,  all  the  mutilation  which  an  exaggerated  prudence  or 
misdirected  zeal  could  suggest,  not  only  with  the  view  of  im- 
proving their  orthodoxy,  but  even  their  style, — the  giyle  of  the 
author  of  the  Provincial  Letters,''  Well  may  he  add,  with  indig- 
nation : — '  The  style  of  Pascal !  who  among  his  cotemporaries 
or  friends  was  capable  even  of  always  comprehending  his 
exquisite  style,  so  identified  with  his  mind,  that  it  is,  as  it  were, 
only  the  thought  itself  robed  in  its  own  chaste  nudity,  like  an 
antique  statue  f  Only  Comeille,  or  Bossuet,  perhaps,  would 
have  accepted  without  fear  of  oflending  taste,  the  simple,  yet 
strong  expressions  which  flow  from  the  pen  of  Pascal,  espe- 
cially when  he  dashes  off  the  grand  outlines  of  a  first  sketch.' 
Again,  in  reference  to  the  corruptions  of  this  first  edition  of  the 
'Thoughts,'  M.  Faugeres  explicitly  states  that  'there  are  not 
twenty  successive  lines  which  do  not  present  some  alterationi, 
great  or  small ;  and  as  for  total  omissions,  and  partial  sup- 
pressions, they  are  without  number.' 

Subsequently  new  ediuons  were  published  by  Coodoroet  (ud 
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Bossat  Both  these  editors  gave  to  the  pablio  some  additional 
remains  of  Pascal,  bat  not  only  did  thej  not  suooeed  in  cor- 
recting the  errors  of  the  first  edition,  but  thej  added  firesb 
errors  of  their  own.  Condorcet^s  edition,  to  whioh  Voltaire 
added  notes  in  a  characteristic  vein  of  mocking  sceptacdam,  may 
be  said  to  have  completed  the  work  of  corraption  which  these 
noble  fragments  have  undergone.  And  when  they  oould  be  so 
interpolated  and  travestied  as  to  furnish  food  for  the  scoffing 
humour  of  Voltaire,  we  cannot  well  conceive  any  further  prooeu 
of  degeneracy  to  which  they  could  have  been  submitted. 

M.  Cousin  deserves  the  credit  of  havinjg  first  taken  actm 
steps  to  remedy  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things.  He  insti* 
tuted,  in  1 843,  an  elaborate  comparison  between  the  published 
list  of  the  ^  Pensees*  and  the  original  MS3.  of  Pascal  whioh  had 
fortunately  been  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris ;  and 
being  struck  with  their  wide  and  serious  discrepancy,  he  drew 
uy  a  report  on  the  subject,  which  he  laid  before  ue  Freneh 
Academy.  This  had  the  effect  of  exciting  a  prominent  attea* 
tion  to  the  subject,  and  M.  Faugdres  was  found  immediately  ready 
to  undertake  a  new  edition  in  strict  conformity  with  the  original 
MSS.  This  task  M.  Faugeres  has  executed  in  a  most  highly 
satisfactory  manner.  He  has  collected  with  indostriona  care 
the  entire  autograph  MSS.  of  Pascal,  and  tranafisrred  them  ia 
their  original  and  unmutilated  form  to  his  pages.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  extremely  fragmentary  aspect  that  this  has  given  to  some 
portions  of  his  volumes,  he  has  wisely,  we  think,  given  us  the 
whole,  so  far  as  the  form  of  expression  is  concerned^  aa  he  finmd 
them,  not  having  ventured  on  any  emendationr  whatever. 
We  should  scarcely  have  been  satisfied  with  less  than  thia, 
after  what  the  text  bad  already  suffered  in  the  way  of  emenda- 
tion. He  has  rightly  restricted  his  labours  to  the  airangemeat 
and  elucidation  of  the  confused  and  intermingled  fragments; 
and  in  this  respect  he  has  accomplished  a  most  usefiil  and  nohle 
task,  for  which  all  students  of  Pascal  will  thank  him. 

We  cannot  now  enter  upon  any  criticism  of  the  worth  of 
these  ^  Thoughts,*  as  now  for  the  first  time  possessed  by  us  ia 
their  genuine  form.  Such  criticisms  have  been  recently  atftemplod 
in  a  manner  which  entirely  meets  our  sympathy,  and  to  lenev 
the  attempt  here  to  any  adequate  effect  would  lead  oa  fiur  beyond 
our  limits.  We  cannot  help,  however,  commending  theae  hipeit 
efforts  of  Pascal^s  genius  to  the  earnest  study  of  iJl  in  aeacroh  of 
deep  and  satisfactory  views  of  truth.  At  no  porer  tatat^  aava 
the  Bible,  could  they  drink.  And  then,  what  a  deUght  it  ia  la 
come  now  for  the  first  time  into  immediate  conunnne  with  tka 
genuine  ^  thoughts'  of  so  great  a  soul !  All  unveiled^  we 
just  as  they  arose  in  the  deep  silence  of  hia  own  lol^  „_ 
We  enter  into  his  study,  and  see  the  great  thinker  at  weak. 
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Bnt  while  Pascal  thus  meditated  in  seclusion,  the  shadow  of 
death  was  creeping  &st  on  him ;  he  was  hastening  to  an  early 
grave.  With  declining  strength  his  devotional  austerities 
rather  inoreased  than  diminished.  Sorrow  also  preyed  upon 
him.  Apart  from  hie  general  sympathy  with  the  sulferings  of 
his  Port  Royalist  hrethren,  he  ha4  specially  to  mourn  the  death 
of  his  sister  Jaqueline,  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  conflict  between 
expediency  and  conscience  in  the  matter  of  the  formulary. 
Henceforth  he  seems  to  have  secluded  himself  from  the  world 
more  than  ever,  devoting  his  time  especially  to  duties  of  charity. 
He  had  taken  a  poor  man,  with  his  whole  family,  to  live  in  his 
house.  One  of  the  children  having  fallen  ill  of  small-pox,  he 
removed,  at  her  earnest  solioitation,  to  the  house  of  his  sister, 
Madame  Perier,  who  had  come  to  Paris  with  her  family,  just  to 
be  near  him  and  watch  over  him.  Almost  immediately  on  his 
removal,  he  was  seized  with  an  alarming  sickness.  The  physician 
did  not  apprehend  any  immediate  danger,  but  he  himself  judged 
otherwise.  He  desired  to  have  the  sacrament  administered  to 
him,  committed  himself  to  the  disposnl  of  God,  and,  convulsions 
having  supervened,  he  expired  on  the  1 9th  August,  1662,  in  the 
fortieth  year  of  bis  age. 

Thus  lived  and  died  one  who  has  lefi  behind  him  an  im- 
perishable name  equally  in  science,  literature,  and  religion. 
Had  he  accomplished  nothing  more  than  the  brilliant  researches 
of  his  youth,  he  would  yet  have  been  remembered  among  the 
most  illustrious  of  the  noble  band  who  ushered  in  the  high  ad- 
vance of  modem  science;  but  the  succeeding  lustre  of  his  literary 
renown  as  the  author  of  the  '  Provincial  Letters,'  the  mellow  glory 
of  his  piety,  and  the  lofty  and  comprehensive  radiance  of  his 
genius,  so  conspicuous  in  the  '  Pensees,'  have  nearly  eclipsed  the 
remembrance  of  his  early  scientilic  greatness.  It  is  but  seldom, 
surely,  that  we  see  so  maniftild  a  gift  of  mental  endowment 
bestowed  on  any  of  the  sons  of  men — auniouoftalcntsatouceso 
splendid  and  so  homely,  so  rich  in  the  higher  attributes  that  soar 
into  the  mystic  empyrean  of  sublime  contemplation,  and  at  the 
same  time  in  the  observant,  ingenious,  and  reflective  faculties 
that  range  freely  amidst  the  more  complex  phenomena  of  nature, 
tlie  pettiest  details  of  mechanical  contrivance,  or  of  literary  argu- 
mentation, and  the  abstruser  difficulties  of  the  higher  geometry. 

The  personal  character  of  Pascal  is  no  less  fitted  to  draw  our 
love  than  his  many  high  intellectual  qualities  our  admiration. 
Sweetness  of  temper,  warmth  of  affection,  the  most  unassuming 
simplicity,  and  the  genUest  humility,  are  the  features  that  beam 
form  upon  us  in  all  his  conduct  and  writings.  Amid  all  the 
temptations  of  his  controversy  with  the  Jesuits,  be  never  forgets 
that  benignant  courtesy  which  tempers  with  grace  even  the  wound 
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which  it  inflicts ;  and  however  strong  may  be  the  otirrent  of 
righteous  indignation  in  which  his  eloquence  sometimes  flows, 
it  is  never  agitated  by  the  turbulence  of  asperity,  nor  the  foul 
energy  of  abuse.  He  was  too  penetrated  by  the  *  divine  spirit  of 
charity  to  permit  his  taking  any  unfair  advantages  against  even 
such  enemies  as  the  Jesuits.  His  labours  of  active  benevolence 
were  unceasing  ;  his  generosity  knew  no  bounds  ;  he  even 
beggared  himself  by  his  prodigal  benefactions ;  he  did  what  few 
do,  mortgaged  even  his  expectancies  to  charity.' 

The  depth  and  sincerity  of  Pascal's  piety  it  were  needless  to 
dwell  upon.  No  one  ever  cherished  more  profound  and  influential 
convictions  of  religion,  or  sought  more  thoroughly  to  resign  him- 
self to  their  sacred  sway.  He  lived  continually  as  under  the 
*  great  taskmaster's  eye.'  He  dwelt  with  a  delighted  earnestness 
on  the  lofty  ideal  of  Christian  virtue,  and  few  characters  have,  per- 
liaps,  borne  in  greater  purity  and  loveliness  the  impress  of  some 
of  its  higher  features.  It  must  be  confessed,  at  the  same  time, 
that  there  was  much  in  Pascal's  views  of  religion  that  cannot 
be  commended.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  especially,  its 
darker  and  less  cheerful  aspects  were  far  too  predominantly 
present  with  him.  The  awful  shadow  of  eternity  lay  on  him  so 
heavily  as  almost  to  conceal  the  brightness  of  earth,  and  check 
the  warm  and  genial  flow  of  natural  affection.  Suffering 
seems  not  only  to  have  chastened,  but  depressed  and  dark- 
ened his  spirit,  so  that  he  felt  distrustful  even  of  the  blessings 
of  life,  and  shrank  from  its  joys.  It  is,  we  believe,  undoubted  ibac 
his  ascetic  practices  were  of  the  most  rigid  and  unyieldiii;; 
nature.  lie  is  even  said  to  have  worn  beneath  his  clothes  a 
girdle  of  iron  with  sharp  points  aflixed,  which  he  stiuck  intu 
his  side  whenever  he  felt  his  mind  disposed  to  wander  from  re- 
ligious objects  or  take  delight  in  things  around  him.  And  he 
gives  deliberate  expressions  to  the  feelings  under  which  he 
thus  acted  in  such  sayings  as  the  following: — *  I  can  approve 
only  of  those  who  seek  in  tears  for  happiness.'  *  Disease  is  the 
natural  state  of  Christians.'  We  need  not  say  how  great  a  mis- 
conception of  Christianity  these  statements  present.  Blessed. 
no  doubt,  are  the  uses  of  affliction ;  but  blessed  also  are  the 
uses  of  prosperity;  and  the  Christian  is  to  be  educated  as  well 
by  the  light  and  w  armth  of  bright  days,  and  benign  and  joyful 
affections,  as  by  the  sad  painfulness  of  disease  and  the  shadowfd 
loneliness  of  soitow.  So  far  from  Christianity  requiring  from 
lis  the  abnegation  of  any  of  the  true  and  pure  emotions  of  oar 
nature,  it  is  its  very  glory  that  it  consecrates  and  hallows  them 
all — that  it  invests  them  with  a  higher  interest  and  a  more  en- 
during loveliness.  Under  whatever  misconceptioD,  however. 
and  fc^rnial  extravagances,  as  may  appear  in  the  wrilings  or  liiV 
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of  Pascal,  wc  must  Dot  forget  tlic  rare  Chrisiian  stiengtb  and 
beauty  tliat  lay  beneath ;  the  faith  which  bore  him  with  so  tueek 
a  fortitude  through  all  his  trials,  aud  the  love  which  never  ~ 
wearied  in  its  labours  and  ucvbr  wasted  in  its  strength. 

As  a  writer,  we  have  already  so  far  spoken  of  PHScal.  In 
this  capacity  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  he  shines  with  the 
brightest  lustre.  There  is  at  once  a  breadth  of  power  and  a 
felicity  of  touch  in  all  his  literary  productions  which  stamp 
them  classical,  and  may  be  said  to  have  already  placed  them 
beyond  all  the  ordinary  chances  of  oblivion.  The  singular 
purity  and  finish  of  his  style  are  proverbial.  It  is  copious  and 
powerful,  yet  flexible  and  easy,  owning  the  lightest  play  of 
thought,  rising  at  times  into  passages  of  transcendent  compass 
and  beauty,  yet  moving  gracefully  and  tastefully  in  the  least 
laboured  sketches;  as  M.  Faugeres  truly  says,  'lofty  without 
exaggeration,  everywhere  replete  with  emotion,  yet  self- 
sustained,  animated  without  turbulence,  personal  without 
pedantry  or  egotism,  at  once  magnificent  and  modest.' 

And  thus  we  close  our  cursory  sketch  of  the  life  and  works 
of  tliis  great  man.  Familiar  as  may  be  his  name,  his  works,  we 
are  pretty  sure,  are  yet  but  very  partially  familiar,  and  models 
as  they  are  both  in  style  and  sentiment,  at  once  adorned  with 
the  brightest  graces  of  literary  art,  and  fidl  of  the  deepest 
springs  of  thought, we  knoivof  none  that  will  more  amply  rewai-d 
a  close  and  repeated  study. 


AiiT.  III. — Memoirs  of  the  Baroneti  B'Oberiirek,  Couulest  in  Monl- 
briiOR.  ^Vritten  by  herself,  and  Edited  by  her  Grandson,  the  Count 
de  KfontbrisoD.     In  3  volumes.     London :  Colbum  and  Co. 

The  Baroness  D'Oberkirch  was  born  in  June,  1754,  in  Upper 
Alsace,  aud  was  the  daughter  of  Francis  Louis,  Baron  de  Walder, 
who  held  in  succession  several  militarj-  appointments,  and  was 
president  of  the  resident  nobility  in  the  circle  of  Snabia.  He 
was  a  Protestant ;  and  his  daughter,  we  are  told,  was  baptized 
in  the  parish  church,  '  in  the  holy  evangelical  Protestant  faith.' 
Her  motlier  died  when  she  was  only  ihrcc  or  four  years  old  ; 
and  her  early  training  was,  in  consequence,  confided  to  her 
godmother,  who  appears  to  have  discharged  the  trust  with  dis- 
cretion and  diligence.  Speaking  of  her  father's  castle,  Schweig- 
hausen,  she  tells  us  : — '  We  lived  there  in  qnict  and  retirement, 
receiving  the  visits  of  our  relatives  and  friends,  praying  to  the 
Lord,  and  practising  his  holy  religion  -  listening  to  the  spoken 
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word  of  God,  and  treasuring  it  up  in  oiur  bosoms.  Everr  even- 
ing we  assembled  round  my  father,  who  endeavored  to  repav, 
by  the  extreme  tenderness  of  his  affection,  the  loss  we  had  sus- 
tained in  my  mother.  We  listened  to  his  conversations  widi 
my  uncles  or  the  pious  clergymen  who  often  visited  us  at  the 
castle.  He  related  historical  facts,  the  high  deeds  of  our 
ancestors  and  of  the  people  of  Alsace,  who  have  never  bent 
beneath  a  foreign  yoke,  and  scorned  to  admit  a  master/  At 
the  age  of  fifteen  she  was  introduced  to  the  family  of  Duke 
Frederick  Eugene  de  Wurtemberg,  who  had  then  just  taken  up 
his  residence  at  Montb^liard,  and  the  intimacy  ripened  into  a 
lasting  friendship  between  herself  and  the  eldest  daughter  of 
the  Duke,  who  afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Paul,  the  Emperor 
of  Russia.  ^  I  was  as  much  at  home,^  she  says,  '  with  this  royal 
family  as  if  I  had  lived  with  them  all  my  life.  She  who  was  to 
ascend  the  throne  of  the  Czars,  she  who  was  to  be  mistress  of 
half  Europe,  treated  me  as  a  sister — as  an  equal.  She  lavished 
on  me  the  tenderest  affection  and  the  most  unbounded  confi- 
dence, and  allowed  me  to  enjoy  all  the  sweet  familiarities  of  a 
mutual  affection.'  Under  these  circumstances,  we  are  not  sur- 
prised at  the  somewhat  exaggerated  terms  in  which  the  Baroness 
speaks  of  the  Princess  DoroUiea.  This  intimacy  was  maintained 
through  very  chequered  scenes,  and  contributed  largely  to  the 
introduction  of  the  former  to  the  highest  circles  of  French  society. 
Her  natural  temperament,  and  the  character  of  her  early  train- 
ing, may  be  gathered  from  the  following  brief  extract ; — 

*  My  father  wished  to  go  to  Strasburg  this  year,  1776.  "VVe  were 
delighted  with  our  visit ;  the  society  was  of  the  highest  fashion,  numorous 
aud  exceedingly  gay.  I  bcgau  to  love  balls  and  fetes ;  it  was  natural  ax 
my  age ;  however,  I  have  never  transgressed  the  bounds  of  the  sfrore 
morality  in  which  I  was  educated,  nor  swerved  for  a  moment  firom  ibo 
hereditar}'  dignity  of  my  family.  We  Protestants  arc  accused  of  stiffness ; 
we  certainly  set  a  high  value  upon  resene  in  the  conduct  of  women,  and 
strict  moral  principles.  We  arc  convinced  that  the  purest  happiness  i$ 
to  be  found  in  domestic  life,  in  a  close  adherence  to  the  rules  of  honour, 
aud  a  solemn  respect  for  the  holiness  of  the  marriage  tie.  We  arc, 
perhaps,  on  that  account,  less  fascinating,  but  more  trustworthy.* — ^\"ol.  i.. 
pp.  73,  74. 

In  the  same  year  she  was  married  to  Baron  D'Oberkirch,  an 
estimable  raai),  who,  though  nearly  twenty  years  older  than  her- 
self, contributed  greatly  to  her  happiness  by  unceasing  kindness 
and  much  deference  to  her  wishes.  The  fruit  of  this  marriage 
was  a  daughter,  for  whose  special  edification  these  *  Memoirs^  were 
written.  They  are  composed  from  three  journals,  kept  in  178'2, 
1784,  and  178G,  in  the  first  of  which  years  she  accompanied  the 
Princess  Dorothea,  then  travelling  witli  her  husband,  the  Arch- 
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duke,  under  the  title  of  the  Count  and  Couutess  du  Nord^ 
and  ia  the  last  two  she  was  at  Paris,  on  the  urgent  invitation  of 
the  Duchess  de  Bourbon.     '  I  shall  often  be  obliged,'  she  says, 

*  to  relate  things  alike  repugnant  to  my  feelings  and  my  prin- 
ciples, but  which  portray  the  epoch  in  which  we  live.  I  will* 
however,  avoid  low  gossip,  not  possessing  a  talent  for  that  style 
of  writing  which  gives  such  things  currency.  I  record  facte 
either  more  or  leas  serious,  and  I  will  have  at  least  the  merit  o{ 
an  exact  adherence  to  trudi.' 

It  has  been  necessary  to  premise  thus  much,  in  order  that 
our  readers  may  duly  estimate  the  opinions  which  are  ex- 
pressed; and  we  must  further  report,  for  their  information,  that 
the  Baroness  was  not  a  whit  behind  her  contemporaries  in 
the  importance  she  attached  to  hereditaiy  distinctions,  tliea 
approaching  so  terrible  a  crisis.  She  was  amongst  the  most 
ardent  worshippers  of  an  interminable  genealogy,  and  souetimea 
exhibits  this  weakness  in  a  ridiculous,  if  not  an  ofieosive  form. 
Such  things  were  characteristic  of  her  class  and  times;  nor 
have  we  altogether  escaped  the  infection.  OUier  idols  hav^ 
indeed,  arisen.  Our  commercial  character  enables  wealth  to 
compete  with  genealogy ;  but  the  same  radical  evil  may  be 
traced  under  the  various  forms  assumed.  It  is  an  unhealthy, 
and  must  be  a  pernicious  state  of  things,  when  the  accideotB 
of  birth  are  received  as  substitutes  for  personal  qualities, 
and  constitute  a  passpori  to  society,  if  not  to  respect,  what- 
ever the  folly  or  the  vices  with  which  they  lire  connected.  '  I 
ask,'  says  the  Baront-ss,  referring  to  her  daughter's  marriage, 

•  in  my  son-in-law  only  high  birth ;  there  is  a  remedy  for  every 
defect  but  the  want  of  that.'  Had  her  wish  been  gratified — and 
we  know  not  whether  it  was  so — she  might  still  have  had  a 
knave  or  a  fool  for  her  son-in-law, — so  short-sighted  and  absurd 
are  such  preferences.  We  are  not  disposed  to  underrate  the 
value  of '  high  birth,'  nor  are  we  the  abettors  of  a  levelling  theory. 
Let  not  hereditary  distinctions,  however,  be  unduly  exalted. 
Above  all,  let  them  never  be  substitutes  for  personal  merit,  or 
an  occasion  of  reflecting  on  those  whose  virtues  and  genius 
point  them  out  as  the  true  nobility  of  our  race. 

The  period  of  Madame  D'Oberkircb's  entrance  into  publio 
life  was  deeply  interesting,  in  whatever  light  it  be  viewed.  It 
was  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Louis  X\'.,  whose  vices 
had  rapidly  matured  the  disaffection  of  bis  subjects.  A  slave 
to  his  mistresses,  their  caprioe  became  a  law  to  his  kingdom, 
and  the  corruption  of  the  court  spread  like  a  terrible  infection 
through  the  land.  Few  monarohs  were  more  worthless.  There 
were  no  redeeming  qualities  in  his  character  or  policy  ;  and  his 
licentiousness  was  sometimes  indulged  in  forms  so  gross  as  to 
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make  the  stoutest  worshippers  of  royalty  tremble  and  blush. 
This  monarch  died  in  1774,  having  accomplished  no  other  end 
than  that  of  preparing  the  tragedy  which  followed.  Our  fathen 
were  horrified  at  the  atrocities  of  the  first  French  revolntioiL 
We  do  not  wonder  at  it.  Such  deeds  had  never  been 
perpetrated  before.  Individuals  may  have  equalled  the  wiclred- 
ness  of  some  of  the  Jacobin  leaders;  but  history  reeords 
no  parallel  of  a  great  people  surrendered  to  the  domination 
of  furious  and  malignant  passions,  or  rather  of  the  senm  of  a 
populous  city  carrying  on  for  a  time  a  suooessful  cmsade 
against  the  luxuries  of  wealth,  the  distinctions  of  ranlcy  and  the 
yet  nobler  endowments  of  intellect  and  virtue.  Looking  at  the 
barbarities  daily  practised,  our  fathers  could  not  find  teims  suf- 
ficiently strong  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  the  revolutionists. 
In  their  horror  at  what  they  heard  and  saw,  they  forgot  the 
mitigating  circumstances  which  might  have  been  pleaded,  and 
which  go  to  show  that  though  the  Robespierres  and  the  Harats 
of  the  revolution  cannot  be  cleared  of  the  foulest  orimes,  their 
guilt  was  shared  with  their  victims,  and  grew  out  of  the  example 
and  influence  of  the  higher  orders  of  society.  The  tragedy 
enacted  under  Louis  XVI.  was  tlie  terrible  retribution  of  a 
maddened  and  imbruted  people  for  ages  of  misgovemment.  It 
was  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  SanscnlokiBm  of  Fbris 
should  start  at  once  full  grown  on  its  diabolical  career.  It  had 
been  nurtured  from  ancient  times.  Kings  and  queens,  the 
noblesse  and  the  clergy,  had  contributed  to  its  growth.  With 
a  blindness  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account,  they  bad  heaped 
up  wrath  against  the  day  of  wrath ;  and  when  at  length  the 
hour  of  vengeance  came,  their  own  frivolities  and  crimes  had 
prepared  the  instruments  of  their  torture.  So  brutal  and  fero- 
cious a  community  could  be  formed  only  by  grinding  oppressioo, 
the  lowest  grade  of  poverty,  unparalleled  ignorance,  and  a  strong 
conviction  of  the  immoralities  and  baseness  of  the  higher  orders 
of  society.  The  leaders  of  the  French  had  sown  the  wind,  and 
it  was  not,  therefore,  strange  that  they  reaped  the  whirlwind. 

The  chief  interest  of  such  works  as  the  present  eonttsts 
in  the  illustrations  they  afibrd  of  the  preparation  silently  going 
on  for  this  terrible  consummation.  Madame  D'Oberkirch  was 
no  genius.  Her  mental  powers  were  not  above  the  ordinair 
level ;  she  was  incapable  of  seeing  further  than  other  people ; 
and  her  morality,  though  superior  to  her  class,  waa  not  so 
rigid  and  high-toned  as  to  make  her  fully  sensible  of  the 
corruption  and  worthlessness  which  reigned  about  her.  Yei 
she  was  a  woman  of  quick  observation,  and  happily  adopted 
the  plan  of  noting  down  much  of  what  she  saw  and  ~ 
She  was  admitted  to  the  best  society,  and  anppKea 
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touching,  though  undesigned,  illustrations  of  the  process  which 
-was  destined  to  elicit  so  dark  and  tragical  a  result  Many  of 
her  records  are  mere  trifles  with  which  we  could  readily  dis- 
pense, were  it  not  that  they  yield  a  glimpse  into  the  hollowness 
and  corruption  of  the  society  whose  exterior  was  so  fascinating. 
It  was  the  whiteness  of  the  sepulchre,  the  beauty  of  consumption. 
Men  gazed  upon  it  with  admiration,  and  lived  on  its  smile  ;  but 
when  its  hour  came  they  saw  only  the  contents  of  the  grave,  or 
the  ghastly  hue  of  death.  But  it  is  time  we  turn  to  the  volumes 
themselves ;  and  we  are  mistaken  if  our  readers,  amidst  much 
that  is  worthless,  will  not  discover  many  things  to  interest  and 
inform  them. 

Marie  Antoinette  is  one  of  those  historical  personages  about 
whom  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  truth.  Her  personal  beauty 
and  tragical  death  invest  her  with  a  charm  against  which  the 
most  phlegmatic  are  not  proof,  while  they  array  in  her  defence 
the  chivalry  of  gallant  and  noble  natures.  The  sublime  genius 
of  Burke  found  here  an  inspiring  theme ;  and  even  the  rigid 
moralist,  in  censuring  the  frivolities  and  evil  counsels  of  the 
queen,  is  unconsciously  influenced  by  admiration  of  the  woman. 
She  was  married  to  the  dauphin,  afterwards  Louis  XVI.,  in 
1770,  and  is  described  as  of  exquisite  beauty.  Her  popularity 
was  at  flrst  great ;  she  was  the  idol  of  the  court,  and  the  people 
sympathized  with  their  superiors.  ^  The  queen,'  says  our 
author,  in  the  year  1784,  Mooked  more  than  usually  beautiful ; 
and  she  was  very  well  received,  for  she  was  then  beloved ; 
people  had  not  yet  begun  to  calumniate  her,  or  if  they  did  it 
was  not  publicly.'  Our  author's  introduction  to  the  queen  was 
under  advantageous  circumstances.  She  was  in  attendance  on 
the  Countess  du  Nord,  which  induced  her  majesty  to  dispense 
with  the  ordinary  form  of  presentation.  The  Russian  court 
were  engaged  to  dine  with  the  royal  family,  and  the  following 
brief  sketch  introduces  a  brilliant  scene,  of  which  history  records 
few  parallels : — 

*  The  grand-duchess  shone  at  this  dinner,  and  displayed  an  intelligence 
and  tact  very  uncommon  at  her  age.  The  etiquette  observed  at  public 
receptions  at  court  is  so  fatiguing  and  wearisome  to  princes  that  I  do  not 
know  how  they  can  ever  become  reconciled  to  it.  After  dinner  the  entire 
court  assembled  in  the  saloon  de  la  paix,  where  there  was  to  be  a  concert. 
There  were  places  in  the  gallery  for  persons  who  had  been  presented,  but 
had  not  received  invitations  from  the  queen.  The  palace  was  all  bril- 
liantly illuminated,  as  on  days  of  high  ceremonial.  A  thousand  chande- 
liers depended  from  the  ceilings,  and  every  bracket  supported  a  branch 
holding  forty  wax-lights.  The  effect  was  magical.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  give  an  adequate  description  of  the  splendour  and  richness  of  the 
decorations,  of  the  magnificence  of  the  dresses,  or  of  the  matchless  beauty 
of  the  queen,  who  lent  a  grace  and  charm  to  everything  around  her. 
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*  Her  majesty  was  told  that  I  had  the  honour  of  being  the  intimate 
friend  of  the  grand-duchess,  but  that,  not  being  a  Bnssian,  I  ooold  not  be 
presented  with  her.  She  immediately  sent  me  an  invitation  to  her  con- 
cert, and  whilst  we  were  at  dinner,  a  lady  of  the  ooort  ealled  on  me  to  siy 
that  the  queen  would  dispense  with  the  ceremony  of  my  presentation. 

*  *'  Madame,"  said  the  queen  to  the  Countess  du  Nord,  "  it  would  have 
been  a  strange  oversight  in  me  to  have  separated  you  from  your  friend  at 
the  very  moment  that  I  was  seeking  to  surround  you  with  everything  that 
could  give  you  pleasure." 

*  Her  majesty  received  me  with  excessive  goodness  and  amiability,  and 
said — 

*  "  Madame,  I  do  not  know  which  I  ought  to  envy  most,  you  the 
friendship  of  the  Countess  du  Nord,  or  her  the  possession  of  so  fiuthful  s 
friend,  as  I  understand  you  to  be." 

'  Never  shall  these  words  be  effaced  from  my  remembnaioe,  nor  the 
gentle  glance  by  which  they  were  accompanied. 

'  The  queen  made  me  sit  behind  her  and  the  Conntees  du  Nord,  between 
Madame  de  Beckendorf  and  Madame  de  Vergennes^  and  did  me  tlie  boooor 
of  addressing  me  five  or  six.  times  during  the  concert. 

'  ^'  You  come  from  a  province,  baroness,  that  I  thought  very  beautiful 
and  very  loyal  when  I  passed  through  it.  I  never  can  forget  that  I  wu 
there  first  greeted  by  the  French ;  that  it  was  there  they  first  called  me 
their  queen." 

'  She  asked  me,  a  little  while  after,  how  many  children  I  had,  and  when 
I  replied  that  I  had  but  one  daughter,  she  said — 

'  "  It  is  a  pity  that  you  have  not  a  son ;  but  I  hope  that  yon  will  have 
one,  as  I  am  sure  that  he  would  serve  the  king  as  faithfully  as  hia  ances- 
tors have  done."  '—lb.  pp.  242—244. 

Louis  XVI.  was,  in  many  respects,  the  opposite  of  his  queen. 
He  was  ^  very  timid,  and  always  a  little  embarrassed  by  cere- 
monials.' His  habits,  moreover,  were  simple ;  and  had  he  fidlen 
on  other  times,  and  been  surrounded  by  counciUors  whom  he 
might  safely  have  trusted,  he  would  have  possessed  the  good- 
will, though  he  could  never  have  commanded  the  adauration  or 
respect  of  his  people.  It  was  his  unhappiness  to  inherit  the 
odium  due  to  the  misgovemment  and  vices  of  hia  predeoeasorSi 
and  his  own  infirmity  of  purpose  and  feebleness  of  character 
unfitted  him  to  stem  the  torrent  which  had  at  length  risen  above 
its  artificial  embankments.  He  had  no  settled  principles^  was 
weak  and  vacillating,  and  stood  aghast  at  the  tempest  which 
was  raging,  in  absolute  ignorance  of  the  wants  of  his  peoplei 
and  of  the  character  of  the  epoch  which  had  arrived.  Me  was 
the  tool  of  his  court,  and  was  swayed  to  and  fro,  aoeording  to  the 
caprice  or  passion  of  his  queen. 

*  As  a  recreation,  Madame  Bombdles  took  me  to  viait  the  apartments 
and  cabinets  of  the  king,  which  I  had  not  yet  seen.  Thqr  wen  not  so 
handsome  or  as  much  ornamented  as  those  of  the  queen.    The  simplidty 
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of  Louis  XVI. 's  taste  is  seen  in  everything  about  him.  We  ascended  by 
a  private  staircase  to  a  small  room  at  the  very  top  of  the  palace,  where 
the  king  works  as  a  locksmith,  an  occupation  in  which  he  takes  great 
pleasure.  As  I  entered  this  apartment,  filled  with  tools,  I  was  greatly 
impressed  by  these  evidences  of  the  simple  tastes  of  so  great  a  monarch.* 
—lb.  p.  257. 

Such  tastes,  unassociated  with  other  qualities  of  a  regal  order^ 
were  not  adapted  to  an  age  of  unbridled  licentiousness^  in  which 
the  worst  forms  of  vice  were  practised.  Never  was  a  community 
more  thoroughly  corrupt  than  Paris  at  this  time.  It  was  the  nearest 
approach  to  pandemonium  which  modem  history  presents.  From 
the  throne  to  the  garret  or  the  cellar,  from  the  noble  of  ancient 
lineage  to  the  poorest  mechanic,  it  was  one  mass  of  evil.  Selfish- 
ness, rapacity,  lust,  matrimonial  infidelity, brutalizing  ignorance^ 
and  the  most  grovelling  superstition,  were  the  reigning  divini- 
ties, and  their  temples  were  crowded  by  worshippers  who  were 
earnest  in  nothing  else.  Of  this  state  of  things  the  baroness 
affords  an  occasional  and  partial  glimpse: — 

*  One  of  the  ulcers  of  society,  which  is  every  day  becoming  more 
envenomed,  and  which  will  prove  fatal  if  a  remedy  be  not  applied,  is  the 
attention  paid  by  gentlemen  to  actresses  and  to  women  who  disregard  the 
ties  of  marriage.  They  devote  a  great  deal  of  their  time  to  them,  not 
pubUcly,  for  they  dare  not  do  that,  but  in  private.  How  many  men  ruin 
their  properties  to  deck  such  women  with  gold  and  jewels !  It  is  an  un* 
paralleled  scandal,  repugnant  to  every  upright  mind,  and  to  which  no 
remedy  has  been  yet  applied,  notwithstanding  the  lamentations  of  families* 
I  have  no  desire  to  set  myself  up  as  a  moralist,  but  I  confess  that  I  have 
often  congratidated  myselSf  upon  not  having  a  son,  that  I  may  be  free  of 
this  and  other  embarrassments. 

*  A  spirit  of  unbridled  licence  is  abroad.  The  free-and-easy  manners 
which  gentlemen  acquired  in  the  society  of  these  demoiselles  have  spread 
their  contagion  in  circles  within  which  deference  should  never  be  laid  aside. 
Loose  expressions  are  used  in  presence  of  the  most  respectable  women. 
This  is  a  trait  of  manners  that  I  would  not  wish  to  omit,  and  of  which 
the  source  is  very  remote.  Volumes  may  be  written  on  this  truth,  which 
is  too  true,  as  Figaro  says.' — lb.  pp.  320,  322. 

The  character  of  Joseph  II.  of  Austria,  brother  of  Marie 
Antoinette,  is  thus  briefly  sketched.  He  was  at  this  time  on  a 
visit  at  Montbeliard  : — 

'  We  were  afterwards  presented  to  Joseph,  who  made  a  most  agreeable 
impression  on  me.  He  seemed  to  be  proud — not  of  his  high  position^ 
but  of  his  personal  superiority.  He  was  very  tall,  but  held  himself  per- 
fectly straight.  He  wore  a  wig,  which  he  sometimes,  unconsciously^ 
pulled  awiy .  His  manners  were  noble  and  simple,  too  simple  perhaps ; 
and  certainly  his  visit  did  no  service  to  France,  where  it  tended  to  bring 
royalty  into  discredit  by  putting  kings  on  a  level  with  the  lower  classes  of 
society,  who  were  not  slow  to  profit  by  the  curcamstance.    Joseph  II.'s 
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sense  of  justice,  his  moderation,  his  humanity,  made  him  adored  1^  his 
subjects,  whilst  his  gracious  and  uuaffected  manners  inspired  at  first  sight 
as  much  affection  as  respect.  I  have  already  expressed  this  opinion,  and 
I  now  repeat  it.  I  have  but  one  reproach  to  make  him,  it  is  on  tlie  sub- 
ject of  philosophic  tendencies.  He  ambitioned,  it  is  said,  to  walk  in  the 
footsteps  of  the  great  Frederick.  He  wished  to  digest  and  put  into  ope- 
ration a  new  plan  of  government  conformable  to  his  new  ideas.  As  far 
as  my  limited  knowledge  would  allow  me  to  judge,  I  think  that  he  made 
a  mistake.  All  philosopher  as  he  was,  he  did  not  call  to  see  M.  de  Vol- 
taire, at  Pemey,  a  loss  for  which  the  patriarch  could  scarcely  eon»^ 
himself.'— lb.  pp.  172,173. 

Of  the  character  of  Paul  we  have  a  much  more  favorabk 
account  than  is  usual.  He  is  known  to  history  as  an  eeoentric 
and  impulsive  monarch,  whose  reign  did  not  realize  its  early 
promise.  His  assassination  in  1801  dissolved  the  Baltic  coali- 
tion, which  had  seriously  threatened  British  interests.  By  our 
countrymen  his  faults  have  been  magnified  by  the  medium 
through  which  he  has  been  yiewed.  His  earl}'  secession  from 
the  northern  alliance,  the  embargo  he  laid  on  English  vessels 
in  Russian  ports,  and  the  friendly  disposition  he  cherished 
towards  Buonaparte,  have  served  to  magnify  our  estimate  of  his 
faults,  and  to  conceal  the  better  qualities  of  his  character  and 
policy.  At  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  the  Princess  Dorothea 
in  1776,  he  was  under  the  imperious  rule  of  his  mother,  who 
was  exceedingly  jealous  of  power,  aqd  sought  to  prevent  his 
taking  part  in  political  affairs.  The  princess,  shortly  after  her 
marriage,  speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  impassioned  affection,  as 
*  the  most  adorable  of  husbands;'  and  six  years  afterwards,  when 
he  was  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  he  is  thus  described  by  our 
author : — *  His  first  appearance  was  not  prepossessing.  He 
was  very  small,  and  his  face  would  be  considered  plaui  even 
amongst  the  northern  races ;  but  on  a  nearer  view,  his  features 
revealed  an  expression  of  intelligence  and  refinement,  his  eyes 
were  brilliant  and  animated,  and,  notwithstanding  the  astnte 
smile  that  played  about  his  lips,  his  countenance  wore  an 
habitual  air  of  calmness  and  repose.* 

The  following  anecdote  is  a  thousand  times  more  interesdng 
than  the  notices  given  of  the  salons  and  beauties  of  Paris.  It 
exhibits,  in  a  most  favorable  light,  the  character  of  the  £stiii- 
guished  personages  to  whom  it  relates,  and  increases  onr  regret 
that  the  archduke  was  not  placed  in  circumstances  suited  to 
develop  and  mature  the  better  qualities  of  his  mind.  Speaking 
of  a  visit  to  the  collegiate  church  of  Aix-la-ChapellCy  the  Saronesi 
tells  us : — 

'  At  the  moment  that  we  came  out  of  the  church,  one  of  the  childmi 
Attached  to  tlic  choir,  and  who  was  attending  the  ctergyman  engaged  is 
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doing  the  hououra  to  t!ieir  Imperinl  highnesses,  gave  an  affectionate  salute 
to  a  poor  woman  who  nas  sitting  at  the  foot  of  a  column-  She  held  upon 
her  knees  a  crippled  child  covered  with  a  few  rags.  The  grand-duke, 
whose  glance  nothing  con  escape,  saw  the  sign  of  recognition,  and  observed 
the  poverty  of  the  poor  woman  :  he  stopped,  and  asked  if  this  child  was 
hers.  The  poor  ereature,  astonished  at  being  addressed  by  so  great  a 
personage,  appeared  stupified,  and  neither  rose  nor  answered.  The  canon 
repeated  the  question  a  little  more  sharply. 

'  "  Softly,  softly,  M.  Canon,"  said  the  prince,  "  do  not  embarrass  this 
poor  woman  ;  she  will  comprehend  better  in  a  minute.  Is  this  child 
yours,  my  good  woman  ?" 

'  "  Oh  yes,  sir,  it  is  indeed  mine  I  but  it  would  not  be  alive  now  but 
for  that  little  angel  that  is  standing  there  behind  his  reverence." 

'  Every  eye  was  now  turned  towards  the  little  choir-boy,  who  drew  back 
quite  ashamed. 

'  "Po  not  be  ashamed  of  performing  a  good  action,"  aiud  the  prince. 
"  Come,  tell  us  what  this  child  has  done  for  you,  and  we  will  see  if  there 
be  any  means  of  recompensing  him,  by  aiding  him  in  his  work  of  charity. 
Is  he  a  relation  of  jours  ?" 

'  "  No,  sir,  lie  is  not  a  relation  ^  but  I  love  him  as  much  as  I  do  my 
daughter." 

'  And  then  the  poor  woman,  who  had  qnite  recovered  froO  her  embar* 
rassmenl,  related  how,  on  Palm-Sunday,  she  was  returning  &0m  the  gate 
of  the  church,  where  she  had  been  asking  alms,  and  how  she  fo«nd  hermlf 
and  her  little  daughter  entangled  amid  a  irawd  of  carriages  belonging  to 
the  Bishop  of  Liege,  who  officiated  on  that  day.  Very  much  alarmed,  she 
attempted  to  run,  her  foot  slipped,  she  fell  on  the  pavtmcnl,  iiud  her 
child  was  thrown  forward  at  some  paces  distant.  The  little  girl's  arm 
was  broken,  and  she  woidd  have  been  tiainplcd  under  foot  by  the  liorsc 
tverc  it  not  for  little  Hans,  who  spi'ong  towards  her,  and  bore  her  away  at 
the  peril  of  his  own  life.  Since  that  day  he  shared  with  the  mother  and 
daughter  the  fruits  of  his  labours  :  himself  an  orphan,  and  without  reln- 
tiotis,  he  adopted  those  that  Providence  hnd  sent  him,  and  endeavoured 
to  support  those  whose  lives  he  had  saved.  He  was  bound  to  a  wheel- 
wright, and  earned  fifteen  sous  per  day,  besides  what  he  gained  at  the 
chapter.  All  his  earnings  were  given  to  his  adopted  mother ;  but  as  the 
little  girl  bad  never  recovered  the  effects  of  her  accident,  the  entire  was 
expended  at  the  apothecary's  in  drugs.  He  had  scarcely  enough  to  eat, 
and  was  almost  destitute  of  clothing ;  but  the  generous  Hans  cheeifidly 
submitted  to  every  privation.  The  grand- duchess,  with  tearful  eyes,  poured 
the  contents  of  her  purse  into  the  apron  of  the  poor  woman ;  who,  having 
never  before  seen  so  umeh  money,  thought  that  it  was  all  a  dream. 

'  "  I  am  sure  that  in  doing  this,  I  recompense  Hans  more  largely  than 
if  I  gave  him  twice  that  sum  foe  himself.     But  he  shall  not  be  forgotten." 

'  Their  imperial  highnesses  purchased  for  Hans  the  establishment  of  a 
wheelwright,  which  was  to  be  worked  for  him  until  he  should  be  of  an  age 
to  undertake  the  management  of  it  himself.' — Vol.  ii.  pp.  13ft — 183, 

The  frivolity  and  unreflecting  joyousness  of  the  Parisians  are 
frequently  noticed ;  and  those  who  looked  only  at  tlie  sur&ce,  and 
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estimated  the  state  of  things  iu  France  by  the  standard  of  other 
countries,  might  well  mistake  the  signs  of  the  times.  '  All  wero 
so  gay/  remarks  our  author,  ^  cries  of  joy ,  hurras,  and  shouts  d 
applause,  re-echoed  firom  all  sides.  They  drank  and  sang  to 
their  full  content,  while  some  danced  to  the  sound  of  musie.' 
Who  could  foresee  in  this  gaiety  and  lightness  of  heart  the 
ferocity  and  bloodthirstiness  widch  were  so  soon  to  render 
Paris  an  Aceldama  P  The  earth  was  clothed  with  beauty;  and 
the  gay  walkers  upon  it  knew  nothing  of  the  terrible  conTulsioB 
whose  materials  were  gathering  below.  The  same  features  con- 
tinued to  distinguish  French  society  at  a  later  period.  Speaking 
of  1784,  the  Baroness  tells  us: — ^  After  the  opera,  we  went  to 
the  Tuileries,  then  the  fashionable  promenade;  but  as  the 
Parisians  do  everything  through  caprice,  they  selected  one  alley, 
and  would  not  tsike  a  step  in  any  of  the  others.  All  were  suffo- 
cating; some  persons  almost  fought  The  buttons  of  the 
gentlemen^s  coats  carried  off  the  lace  trimming  of  the  ladiei^ 
mantelets ;  falbalas  were  torn  by  the  pommels  of  swords,  and 
flounces  of  point  lace  were  sometimes  seen  dangling  firom  the 
end  of  a  scabbard.' 

Some  few  men  of  profounder  reflection  than  ordinary  looked 
beyond  the  present  moment,  and  dreaded  the  storm  that  was 
gathering.  Society  was,  indeed,  corrupted  to  its  yeiy  core;  and, 
as  is  common  at  such  times,  a  host  of  strange  fimtanes  wero 
abroad,  each  of  which  had  its  zealous  abettor.  Even  such 
observers  as  Madame  D'Oberkirch  could  not  at  all  times  free 
themselves  from  gloomy  apprehensions.  '  Is  it  not  strange,* 
she  asks,  'that  this  century,  so  immoral,  so  philosophically 
boastful,  and  so  sceptical,  has,  as  it  approaches  its  close,  become 
not  believing,  but  credulous,  superstitious,  and  inclined  to  the 
marvellous.  It  is  like  an  aged  sinner  who  trembles  at  the 
thought  of  hell,  and  fancies  that  he  repents  becaose  be  fean. 
Around,  one  can  scarce  see  anything  but  sorcerers,  adepts,  pro- 
phets, and  necromancers ;  and  everyone  has  visions,  preaenti- 
ments — and,  strange  to  say,  all  are  bloody,  all  threaleniBg. 
What  will  be  the  latter  years  of  this  century,  whioh  was  lo 
brilliant  at  its  commencement,  during  which  so  muck  has  been 
vn*ittcn  in  proof  of  its  Utopian  theories  of  materialiam^  and 
which  now  can  think  only  of  the  soul,  and  of  its  sapexiori^  over 
the  body,  and  over  instinct !  I  dare  not  think  of  ik  Afl  tfast 
an  impartial  person  can  or  ought  to  do  is,  to  lay  befion  the 
world  all  they  see,  all  they  hear,  and  leave  to  posterity  the 
decision  that  we  cannot  give.  One  cannot  be  at  tine  si 
judge  and  paitizan.* 

At  a  still  later  period,  after  reporting  a  disoreditsUe 
of  M.  de  Talleyrand,  she  remarks,    *  How  depra?^  is  Ae 
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present  generation  !  God  nlone  only  knows  when  all  this  wiU 
end  !'  This  is  the  language,  bo  it  remembered,  not  of  a  philo- 
Bopher  or  a  prude,  but  of  a  woman  of  fashion,  superior,  it  is  true, 
to  the  morals  of  her  clkss,  but  not  disposed  to  magnify  their 
vices,  DC  to  apply  to  human  conduct  a  standard  of  ideal  excel- 
lence. And  yet  we  are  called  on  by  maudlin  sentimentaliste 
to  regard  the  yictims  of  the  levolution  with  unmixed  sympathy. 
We  can  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  We  pity  suffering  humanity 
under  whatever  form  it  appears,  but  cannot  so  far  confound 
good  and  evil,  as  to  invest  the  effete  libertines  and  licentious 
beauties  of  the  salons  and  theatres  of  Paris,  with  the  virtues 
which  entitle  to  respect  and  admiration.  They  paid  a  bitter 
penalty;  but  no  sound  moralist,  even  while  condemning  the  agents 
of  their  punishment,  will  overlook  their  demerit  and  guilt. 
As  they  sowed,  so  they  reaped,  and  the  tale  of  their  sorrows 
reads  an  instructive  lesson  to  mankind.  The  literary  men,  to 
whom  it  is  fashionable  to  attribute  so  many  of  the  evils  which 
visited  France,  were  no  favorites  with  our  author.  *  I  consider 
these  men,'  she  says,  '  as  the  primary  cause  of  all  the  later 
misfortunes  of  France,  and  detest  them  with  all  my  soul.* 

Afadame  de  Staiil,  as  migbthavebeen  anticipated,  is  sketched 
with  the  bitterness  of  a  devotee  to  the  old  order  of  things ;  yet 
the  superiority  of  her  genius  is  admitted.  The  writer  had  too 
much  good  sense  to  deny  the  latter,  though  her  attachment  to 
fashions  which  were  passiug  away  led  her  to  misunderstand 
what  she  terms  the  '  prudery'  of  the  illustrious  Genevese. 

'  The  Duchess  of  Boutboa  was  very  ill  to-day,  and  sent  for  me  early. 
I  went,  and  remained  tlic  entire  day  with  her.  She  received  a  great  many 
visits  this  day,  during  which  there  was  a  great  deal  of  conversation 
about  court  and  city,  and,  as  may  be  supposed,  the  neighbour  was  not 
spared.  The  chief  topic  was,  the  presentation  of  Madame  de  Stael,  whose 
inelegant  appearance  was  thought  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  refinement 
of  Versailles.  She  was  described  as  ugly,  awkward,  and  affected.  M.  de 
Staiil,  on  the  contrary,  is  very  handsome  and  well  bred,  and  seemed  to  be 
verj-  little  pleased  by  the  impression  that  his  wife  made.  Since  her  mar- 
riage, Madame  de  Stael  has  made  herself  perfectly  ridiculous  by  her 
prudery  and  pretensions,  and  has  the  blindness  to  mistake  the  atfuvhed 
manners  of  Geneva  and  the  impertinent  airs  of  a  parvenue  for  the  deport- 
ment of  a  fine  lady.  Her  mother,  Madame  Necker,  who  is  the  most 
detestable  pedant  in  the  world,  has  been  exceedingly  ungrateful  to 
M.  Thelusson,  with  whom  M  Neeker  was  cashier,  and  to  whom  he  owes  all 
his  Euccess.  M.  Necker  is  universally  detested,  on  account  of  the  ii^nry  that 
his  system  has  done ;  and  this  prejudice  agmnst  the  father  is  an  injury  to 
the  daughter,  who  is  undoubtemy  a  woman  of  genius,  although  her  ideas 
have  taken  a  false  direction,  and  her  Grenevese  origin  is  constantly  reveal- 
ing itself,  not  withstanding  the  superiority  of  her  understanding  and  the 
dignity  of  her  position.' — ^Vol.  lii.  pp.  308, 207. 
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We  must  close  our  extracts  with  the  following  anecdote  of 
the  times  of  the  Regency,  which  was  told  our  author  by  the 
Chevalier  de  Momey,  an  old  man  of  eighty-four,  who  was 
governor  of  St.  Cloud  at  the  time  of  her  visit  to  that  celebrated 
palace.  The  chevalier  had  been  page  to  the  Regent  during  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIY.,  of  whom  and  of  his  court  he  related  many 
incidents.  Being  asked  what  he  was  thinking  of  at  the  time  of 
her  arrival,  he  replied, — 

*  "  ^Vliat  was  I  thinking  of?  I  was  thinking  of  a  circunastanee  that 
few  persons  know,  that  happened  here  one  evening,  when  I  was  but  si!i- 
teeu,  and  that  I  do  not  think  it  would  l)e  right  to  tell." 

*  "  But  you  will  tell  it  to  us,  chevalier/*  said  I,  softly ;  "  it  mill  give  us 
so  much  pleasure.'* 

*  "  Yes,  I  may  tell  it  to  you,  who  are  Germans,  and  will  not  laugh  at 
it.  I  could  have  laughed  at  it  myself  when  I  was  young,  not  so  voung 
as  twenty  or  sixteen  ;  then,  I  can  assure  you,  I  looked  on  it  as  sericu«lT 
as  the  actors  in  the  talc  themselves.  Well,  then,  at  this  cascade,  where  \ 
am  now  sitting  old  and  infirm,  I  have  seen,  on  a  lovely  night  in  antumn, 
Mademoiselle  Orleans,  the  most  beautiful  creature  that  Grod  ever  madr, 
kneeling  beside  my  poor  fellow-page,  ^I.  Saint  Maixent  (a  noble  gentleman 
from  Anjou),  and  heard  them  both  vow  eternal  fidelity.  The  princw? 
swore  to  enter  a  convent,  and  he  to  seek  death  upon  the  battle-fidd ;  and 
they  were  both  faithful  to  their  promises  :  she  became  abbess  of  CheUes, 
and  he  received  a  bullet  in  the  breast  from  the  firelock  of  a  Spaniard.  lU 
was  not  twenty  :  *tis  only  in  early  youth  that  one  has  sufficient  romance 
to  commit  such  sublime  extravagance.** 

*  "  What,  !M.  Ic  chevalier,  he  sought  death  in  battle,  and  she  retired  :o 
a  convent  ?     They  must  have  loved  each  other  then  ?'* 

*  "  Of  course,  they  loved  each  other ;  and  the  duchess  of  Orleans,  nh? 
poked  her  nose  everywhere  like  a  ferret,  suspected  it.  They  at  first  ^i?hcJ 
to  marry  and  run  away ;  but,  fortunately  for  the  princess,  her  lover  wss 
an  honest  man,  and  would  not  degrade  the  royal  family.  She  was  quite 
determined,  and  nothing  else  could  restrain  her.  All  the  regent's  dauirb- 
ters  were  so  strange  !  The  lovers  came  here  to  breathe  their  last  adiou, 
whilst  I  and  one  of  the  princess's  women  kept  watch.  The  princess 
wished  to  fly ;  but  St.  Maixent  begged  her  not  to  destroy  her  future 
peace  by  such  an  act,  and  to  submit  to  fate,  since  it  was  impossible  thai 
they  could  be  united.  He  flung  himself  at  her  feet,  and  swore  upon  bis 
honour  that  no  other  should  ever  possess  his  love ;  and  as  he  could  net 
obtain  the  only  happiness  he  desired  on  this  earth,  he  would  seek  aa 
houourablc  death.  I  see  the  whole  scene  again  ;  there  is  the  opemu? 
between  th(^  trees,  that  allows  the  moonlight  to  show  their  gTM^ihl  aad 
youthful  forms,  and  there  I  see  the  princess  kneel  beside  her  ky?er,  tad 
swear  that  she  would  never  marry,  that  she  would  leaTe  the  oouit  and  co 
into  a  convent.  <  Are  you  satisfied  now?'  said  she;  <  deatinj  caniwl 
separate  us  altogether.'  lie  kissed  her  hands  and  wept  passionately,  aad 
1,  though  only  a  spectator,  cried  like  a  child. 

'  "  The  princess  kept  her  word,  and,  spite  of  all  the  eutraaties  and  eon- 
munds  of  her  family,  retired  to  Chelles.     A  thousand  different  rcafoos 
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were  given  for  het  condact ;  some  even  said  that  she  was  attached  id  her 
dancing-master,  Caucherau ;  but  I  have  told  you  the  real  cause.  The 
duchess  took  veiy  good  care  not  to  publish  this,  as  she  did  everything; 
she  was  in  a  terrible  rage,  and  had  the  most  deadly  horror  of  a  misalli- 
ance. Poor  St.  Maixent !  He  was  worthy  of  being  loved ;  I  have  never 
met  any  one  like  him  since."  ' — lb.  pp.  3 — 5. 

We  have  rarely  met  with  a  work  which  illustrates  more  fiilly 
the  period  to  which  it  relates  than  the  one  before  us.  The 
Baroness  D'Oberkirch  was  the  intimate  friend  of  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  personages  of  her  day.  She  was  frequently 
in  the  society  of  emperors  and  kings,  queens  and  duchesses, 
and  her  faculty  of  observation,  and  habit  of  immediately  re- 
cording her  impression,  render  her  volumes  as  instructive  as 
they  are  entertaining.  The  most  fastidious  may  read  them 
without  offence,  for,  though  pleased  occasionally  with  a  little 
scandal,  she  scrupulously  avoids  the  grosser  class  of  anecdotes 
with  which  French  memoirs  frequently  abound.  Nor  does  this 
omission  detract  from  the  completeness  of  her  picture.  The 
best  informed  may  gather  fresh  knowledge  from  her  pages, 
while  all  will  be  pleased  with  the  variety  of  her  experience,  and 
the  tact  with  which  she  has  exhibited  the  more  prominent 
features  of  French  fashionable  life.  We  commend  her  *  Memoirs* 
as  a  work  of  light,  pleasant,  and  instructive  reading,  from  which 
some  explanation  may  be  gathered  of  a  social  problem  that 
has  perplexed  and  mystified  many  subtle  minds. 


Art.  IV. — T/te  TJiree  Colonies  of  Ausiralia :  New  SoiUh  Wales,  Victoria^ 
South  Anstralia  ;  their  Pastures,  Copper  Mines  and  Gold  Fields,  By 
Samuel  Sidney.     London :  Ingram,  Cooke  and  Co.    8vo.    pp.  427' 

In  our  last  number  we  promised  a  full  report  upon  this  volume, 
and  we  cheerfully  fulfil  the  task.  Mr.  Sidney  is  known  to  the 
public  as  the  editor  of  '  The  Emigrant's  Journal,'  and  as  the 
author  of  *  The  Australian  Hand  Book ;'  and  in  the  course  of 
his  former  labours,  he  has  gathered  up  a  store  of  practical 
knowledge  which  is  now  produced  to  great  advantage.  It  has 
been  asked  whether  the  book  is  trustworthy;  and  in  our 
opinion  it  is.  Personal  residence  in  the  colonies  would  have 
rendered  it  more  accurate,  less  haste  would  have  preserved  it 
from  a  few  blemishes,  but  it  is  truthful  in  the  main,  and  is  the 
production  of  an  honest  mind.  Both  the  subject  and  the  treat- 
ment are  interesting;  a  bold  exposure  of  abuses,  old  and  new, 
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and  a  clear  aim  at  the  promotion  of  the  wel£Eure  of  the  labouring 
classes  in  conjunction  with  the  prosperity  of  the  eolonists, 
make  it  a  valuable  work,  which  all  may  read  with  adraotagft 
and  which  those  who  are  intending  to  emigrate  should  examine 
with  special  attention. 

The  work  is  divided  (p.  19)  into  three  principal  sections- 
historical,  descriptive,  and  practical ;  but  in  the  execution  of 
this  design,  it  will  be  found  that  the  practical  is  placed  before 
the  descriptive.  The  second  chapter  begins  an  original  and 
instructive  history  of  discovery,  casting  a  glance  at  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  colonies  as  they  now  exist.  On  this  ineidental 
topic  it  will  be  admitted  that  it  is  high  time  to  allow  the  name 
of  New  Holland  to  give  place  to  the  general  term  Australia^ 
and  the  name  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  to  the  softer  oppellation 
of  Tasmania.  But  how  shall  we  reduce  the  barbarous  and 
inappropriate  phrases  of  New  South  Wales  and  South  Australia 
into  univocal  and  pleasant  form  ?  An  act  of  parliament  has 
filleted  the  brow  of  Port  Philip  with  the  graoenil  title  of  Vic- 
toria ;  and  the  day  may  come  when  Pastoralia  and  Cemlca 
shall  be  the  characteristic  names  of  the  provinces  above  men- 
tioned, and  when  Austerlind  shall  be  affixed  to  Swan  River. 
It  is  an  ungrateful  task  to  stand  godfather  to  a  child,  an  omni- 
bus, or  a  province  ;  but  with  the  euphonious  tides  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Georgia,  Carolina,  Louisiana,  and  Virginia  before  as, 
and  with  the  recollection  that  Plymouth  Dock  has  been  trans- 
muted into  Devonport,  we  have  good  hope  of  distinctive  and 
mellifluous  designations  for  these  new-bom  dependencies. 
Under  the  head  of  discovery  we  are  led  to  notice  that  it  pre- 
ceded occupation  by  two  centuries,  that  the  great  *  terra  Jm*- 
tralis  incognita!  ])resentcd  a  repulsive  aspect  to  the  first  navi- 
gators. '  The  Commander  Carstcns,  sent  by  the  Dutch  East 
India  Company  to  explore  New  Holland,  describes  it  as  "bar- 
ren coasts,  shallow  water,  islands  thinly  peopled  by  oniel^poor, 
and  brutal  natives,  and  of  very  little  use  to  the  company." 
Tasman's  Land  was  pronounced  to  be  the  abode  of  *<  howling 
evil  spirits."' 

No  antiquities  are  found  in  Australia ;  there  is  no  trace  of  in 
ancient  civilized  race.  When  first  settled,  it  was  strictly  in  i 
state  of  nature ;  and  only  two  faint  evidences  remain  of  the 
visits  of  the  fnst  explorers ;  one  is  a  tin-plate  foimd  at  die 
entrance  of  Shark's  Bay,  bearing  the  date  of  1616,  which  is 
noticed  by  our  author,  and  another,  in  HobartTown,  which  «e 
desire  to  rescue  from  oblivion.  In  digging  the  fbuadatiOB  for 
a  house  on  the  margin  of  a  sequestered  creek  flowing  ini«  the 
estuary  of  the  Derwent,  a  cannon-ball  was  exhamed,  wliidi»  in 
the  opinion  of  connoisseurs,  was  of  Dutch  mannfiietsn,  and  ha** 
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been  buried  about  two  centuries.  This  is  a  significant  relic;  it 
explains  the  character  of  European  yisitation,  and  Carstens' 
melancholy  description  that  Tasman's  Land  was  the  abode  of 

*  howling  evil  spirits.'  Savages  are  men — had  they  not  cause  to 
howl  ?  But  the  moral  does  not  end  here ;  there  are  islands  in 
the  Pacific  where  like  tokens  of  fraternity  are  imbedded  in  the 
soil  shot  from  English  guns — and  wantonly  shot  The  history 
of  discovery  now  drawing  to  a  close  is  still  a  history  of  blood. 

The  chapter  on  transportation  is  fraught  with  horrors.  The 
author  traces  it  from  the  ancient  abjuration  of  the  realm,  when 
exile  was  preferable  to  incarceration  in  the  donjon  keep — onward 
to  the  sale  of  white  slaves  to  the  American  plantations,  with  its 
accompanying  crime  of  kidnapping — down  to  the  ameliorated 
but  still  terrible  form  of  the  assignment  system.  A  blush  mantles 
the  cheek  as  we  read  the  details.  Oh,  that  we  could  say  these 
Tillanies  have  passed  away  !  But  no  !  even  under  the  assign- 
ment system  there  were  men  who  would  goad  their  bond-ser- 
Tants  to  madness  by  withholding  their  tickets  of  leave ;  and 
Van  Diemen's  Land  is  still  the  scene  of  great  atrocity.  Every 
populus  mrorum  must  be  of  the  same  character,  and  every  form 
of  punishment  where  power  is  wielded  by  irresponsible  autho* 
rity.  What  shall  we  do  with  our  criminals  ?  is  a  vital  question 
— the  great  sea-gaol  on  the  one  hand,  the  penitentiary  on  the 
otlier,  are  opposite  but  unsatisfactory  means  of  solving  the 
problem.  The  prevention  of  crime,  therefore,  yet  remains  as 
the  pressing  want  of  the  day.  The  game  laws  and  intempe- 
rance arc  the  fountains  of  crime  ;  cannot  these  dread  sources  of 
misery  be  dried  up  ?  But  we  have  no  space  to  enter  upon  this 
discussion,  and  therefore  turn  to  our  author  for  illustration  of 
the  past. 

*  The  following  recollections  are  extracted  by  permission  from  the  MS. 
**  Voluntary  Statements  of  the  People  of  New  South  Wales,"  collected  by 
Mrs.  Chisholm; — 

*  Joseph  Smith, 

*  Mftcdoiuld'i  Birer,  Coantj  of  Himtar,  9td  Oet,  IBM. 

*  I  arrived  in  the  colony  fifty-six  years  since ;  it  was  Governor  Phillip's 
time,  and  I  was  fourteen  years  old ;  there  were  only  eight  houses  in  the 
colony  then.  I  know  that  myself  and  eighteen  others  laid  in  a  hollow 
tree  for  seventeen  weeks  ;  and  cooked  out  of  a  kettle  with  a  wooden  bottom : 
we  used  to  stick  it  in  a  hole  in  the  groimd,  and  make  a  fire  round  it.  I 
was  seven  years  in  service  (bond),  and  then  started  working  for  a  living 
wherever  I  could  get  it.  There  was  plenty  of  hardship  then  :  I  have  oftoi 
taken  ^ass,  and  pounded  it,  and  made  soup  from  a  native  dog.  I  would 
eiit  anything  then.     For  seventeen  weeks  I  had  only  five  ounces  of  floor 

•  day.'  ff^e  never  got  a  full  ration  except  when  the  ship  waa  m  h&rSomr, 
The  motto  was,  **  kill  them  or  work  them,  their  provinoii  will  be  ib  wUnn/* 
lianv  a  time  have  I  been  yoked  like  a  bullock  with  fwfootj  or  thirty 
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to  drag  along  timber.  About  eight  hundred  died  in  six  months  at  a  place 
called  Toongabbie,  or  Constitution-hill.  I  knew  a  man  so  weak,  he  was 
thrown  into  the  grave,  when  he  said,  '*  Don't  cover  me  np ;  I'm  not  dead; 

for  God's  sake  don't  cover  me  up  T*     The  overseer  answered,  "  D 

your  eyes,  you'll  die  to-night,  and  we  shall  have  the  trouble  to  come  back 
again !"  Tlie  man  recovered,  his  name  is  James  Glasshouse,  and  he  is 
now  alive  at  Kichmond.. 

'  They  used  to  have  a  large  hole  for  the  dead ;  once  a  day  men  wen 
sent  down  to  collect  the  corpses  of  prisoners,  and  throw  them  in  witboat 
any  ceremony  or  service.  The  native  dogs  used  to  come  down  at  night 
and  fight  aud  howl  in  packs,  gnawing  the  poor  dead  bodies. 

*  The  governor  would  order  the  lash  at  the  rate  of  five  hundred,  six 
hundred,  to  eight  hundred  ;  and  if  the  men  could  have  stood  it  they  would 
have  had  more.  I  knew  a  man  hung  (here  and  then  for  stealing  a  few 
biscuits,  and  another  for  stealing  a  duck  frock.  A  man  was  condemned — 
no  time — take  him  to  the  tree,  and  hang  him.  The  overseers  were  allowed 
to  flog  the  men  in  the  fields.  Often  have  men  been  taken  from  the  gang 
had  fifty,  and  sent  back  to  work.  Any  man  would  have  oonunitted  murder 
for  a  month's  provisions :  I  would  have  committed  three  (murders)  for  i 
week's  provisions !     I  was  chained  seven  weeks  on  my  back  for  being  out 

getting  greens,  wild  herbs.     The  llev. used  to  come  it  tightly  to 

force  some  confession.  Men  were  obliged  to  tell  lies  to  prevent  tlieir 
bowels  from  being  cut  out  by  the  lash. 

*  Old (an  overseer)  killed  three  men  in  a  fcHinigbt  at  the  saw 

by  oven\'ork.     We  used  to  be  taken  in  large  parties  to  raise  a  tree ;  when 

the  body  of  the  tree  was  raised,  he  (Old )  would  call  some  of  the 

men  away — then  more ;  the  men  were  bent  double — they  oould  not  bear 
it — they  fell — the  tree  on  one  or  two,  killed  on  the  spot.  "  Take  hin 
away ;  put  him  in  the  ground !"     There  was  no  more  about  it. 

*  Mr9,  Sntith^8  StaieiuenL 

'  I  have  seen  Dr. take  a  woman  who  was  in  the  family  wav,  with 

a  rope  round  her,  and  duck  her  in  the  water  at  Queeu's-wharf.  Tie  laws 
were  bad  then.  If  a  gentleman  wanted  a  man's  wife,  he  woirid  send  the 
husband  to  Norfolk  Island.  I  have  seen  a  man  flogged  for  pulling  six 
turnips  instead  of  five.  One  Defrey  was  overseer,  the  biggest  viUain  thst 
ever  lived,  delighted  in  torment.  He  used  to  walk  up  and  down  and  rab 
his  hands  when  the  blood  ran.  AMien  he  walked  out,  the  flogger  walked 
behind  him.  He  died  a  miserable  death — maggots  ate  him  up ;  not  a 
man  could  be  found  to  bury  Iiim.  I  have  seen  six  men  executed  for  steal- 
ing 21  lbs.  of  flour.  I  have  seen  a  man  struck,  when  at  worik,  with  t 
handspike,  and  killed  on  the  spot.     I  have  seen  men  in  tears  round 

Governor ,  begging  for  food.     He  would  mock  them  with  "  Yei^yfs, 

gentlemen ;  I'll  make  you  comfortable;  give  you  a  nightcap  and  a  pair  of 
stockings!'" — pp.  50 — 52. 

No  Avonder  the  colonists  clamour  for  the  abolitioii  of  trans- 
portation ;  they  know  its  woes,  and  that  they  are  immitigable. 
Some  few  may  adopt  ilie  Sydney  motto— sie  forte  Etruria  crmt^ 
in  a  base  sense,  but  a  majority  of  thousands  to  one  aljiiie  iu 
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And  it  is  no  rncan  evidence  of  the  advancement  of  the  colonies 
in  intelligence  and  virtue  that  they  are  all  but  unanimous  in  de- 
precating a  system  which  was  the  foundation  of  their  fortunes. 

Mr,  Sidney  reviews  Ihe  administrations  of  the  successive 
governors  of  New  South  Wales,  and  deals  fairly  with  all,  except 
that  of  Sir  George  Gipps.  We  are  quite  willing  to  accord  the 
merit  he  ascribes  to  his  predecessor,  Sir  Richard  Bourlte,  but 
cannot  help  thinking  he  praises  him  in  order  to  throw  an  invi- 
dious shadow  upon  Sir  George.  Of  the  three  last  govemora 
Sir  George  Gipps  was  unquestionably  the  most  able  man ;  he 
possessed  consummate  talent,  and  displayed  a  courage, 
candour,  and  liberality  worthy  of  the  nonconformist  blood 
which  Rowed  in  his  veins.  He  was  somewhat  of  the  Cromwell 
order ;  he  became  a  leformer,  and  insisted  that  the  officials 
should  give  a  day's  work  for  a  day's  pay.  He  saw  how  far  the 
squatters  had  leagued  to  form  an  itnperium  in  imjicrw,  and  was 
resolved  to  curb  their  oligarchical  insolence.  Hence  the  oppo- 
sition he  excited.  He  refused  all  seductive  arts,  and  did  not, 
as  others,  suborn  the  press;  he  trusted  to  his  unaided  toogue 
and  pen  to  repress  what  he  deemed  social  and  political 
grievances;  and  although  he  had  never  uttered  a  speech  before 
he  became  governor,  yet  he  displayed  an  elo(|uenee  which  came 
home  directly  to  the  bulk  of  the  colonists,  and  eR'ectually  con- 
founded his  opponents.  These  ascribed  their  defeat  to  Sir 
George's  power,  and  called  it  tyranny  ;  hut  it  was  the  force  of 
reason.  The  dispatches  of  Sir  Richard  Bourke  are  models  of 
statesmanship,  but  they  arc  the  offspring  of  his  under  secre- 
tary ;  Sir  Charles  Fitzroy  is  also  indebted  to  the  present  colo- 
nial secretary  for  measures  of  wisdom,  and  for  the  explanation 
of  them  in  council ;  but  Sir  George  formed  his  own  plans,  and 
wrote  his  own  state-papers,  and  they  stand  imperishable  records 
of  his  genius.  What  we  now  affirm  is  borne  out  by  Mr. 
Sidney's  statements ;  his  facts  belie  his  glosses,  and  even  he 
himself  sometimes  pays  a  tribute  of  respect  to  one  so  truly 
great. 

'Yet  Sir  George  Gipps  was  not  without  noble  as  wull  as  brilliant 
qu.ililics.  His  liBiiUs  Here  clean  ;  in  a  different  sphere,  matched  and  sub- 
dued by  the  even  competition  of  EngUsh  public  life,  he  might  hsve  done 
himself  Jionour  and  the  state  service ;  but  his  was  a  temperament  ill-suited 
for  llie  exercise  of  powers  so  absolute  as  those  of  a  colonial  governor — 
powers  which  he  had  acquired  without  any  tedious  probation.  At 
one  stride  he  passed  from  a  subordinate  military  rank  to  the  government 
of  a  great  province  of  wealthy  and  discontented  men,  haring  in  hia 
hands  authority  which  could  make  or  mar  a  whole  class  or  a  whole 
diaUict.' — p.  113. 

It  is  well  known  Sir  George  rose  from  a  captaincy  in  the 
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engineers  to  be  the  governor  of  a  province ;  and  that,  lo  the 
credit  of  the  goveniment,  he  was  selected  for  the  ability-  he  had 
shown  as  secretary  to  the  commission  to  Canada ;  and  as  many 
a  day  may  pass  before  we  shall  meet  with  his  equal,  it  is  but 
just  to  his  memory  to  state  further  particulars  respecting  him. 
He  was  an  uncompromising  lover  of  justice;  and,  therefore, 
after  a  most  horrible  massacre  of  the  blacks,  he  resisted  all  the 
threats  of  wealthy  settlers  to  deter  him  from  his  dutv.  The 
murderers  were  hung.  Shortly  afterwards,  a  squatter  demanded 
a  party  of  police  to  put  down  the  predatory  attacks  of  the 
aborigines  upon  a  very  distant  out  station.  The  governor  told 
him  thatj  if  he  would  go  so  far  from  the  centre  of  government, 
he  must  take  the  consequences  ;  that  a  guard  for  all  the  squat- 
ting districts  would  exhaust  both  the  treasurj'  and  the  whole 
police  force,  and  leave  the  settled  districts  insecure.  *Then.* 
(said  the  squatter),  *  I  shall  take  the  law  into  my  own  hands.' 
*  What  do  you  mean  ?'  said  the  governor.  *  I  shall  shoot 
them.'  '  Then  I  will  hang  you  as  sure  as  my  name  is  George 
Gipps.'  This  decisive  line  of  conduct  protected  the  aborigioes 
without  exposing  the  settlers  to  harm ;  a  little  more  vigilance 
at  their  own  expense  kept  their  flocks  in  safety.  The  following 
anecdote,  in  reference  to  Mrs.  Chisholm's  enterprise  is  charac- 
teristic : — 

*  Sir  George  Gipps,  who  was'capable  of  noble  sentiments  when  his  »Til 
temper  or  home  instructions  did  not  override  them,  took  a  public  oj>]»'?t- 
tunity  of  expressing  his  sense  of  the  merit  and  utility  of  her  plan*, 
saying,  "  I  think  it  right  to  make  this  public  acknowledgment.  Loving 
formerly  thrown  cold  water  upon  them." 

*  A  few  days  after  the  permission  (to  frank  letters)  had  been  graninl, 
tlie  governor  scut  for  Mrs.  Chishobn  in  a  great  hurry.  She  foun«l 
him  in  one  of  his  fits  of  excitement,  the  table  covered  with  her  o^n 
letters. 

*  "  Mrs.  Chishohn,"  he  exclaimed,  "  when  I  gave  you  the  prixil^j^  ■'^f 
franking,  I  presumed  you  would  address  yoiurself  to  the  magistrates,  tb* 
clerpfv,  and  the  principal  settlers ;  but  who,  pray,  are  these  John  VarrKs 
and  l)ick  Hog-ans,  and  other  people,  of  whom  I  have  never  heard  since  1 
have  been  in  the  colony  ?" 

*  "  If,"  she  replied,  "  I  had  required  to  know  the  opinioDS  of  th.^« 
respectable  gentlemen  on  the  subject  of  the  demand  for  labonr,  nud  ihc 
rate  of  wages  they  could  afford,  I  need  not  have  written  ;  I  can  turn  to 
half  a  dozen  blue  books  and  find  there  *  shepherds  always  wanting;  and 
wages  always  too  high;'  besides,  to  have  answered  me  they  must  L.u' 
gone  to  tlieir  overscoi-s,  and  then  answered  me  vaguely.  I  want  to  luow, 
as  nearly  as  possible,  wliat  number  of  labourers  each  district  can  absorb, 
and  of  what  clai-s  and  what  wages.  If  your  Kxcellency  will  wait  until  1 
get  my  answers,  you  will  admit  that  I  have  applied  to  men  humblo  h-y. 
intelligent,  and  able  to  afford  exactly  the  information  I  require." 
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*  Sir  George  Gipps  was  satisfied  with  the  explanation,  and  still  more 
with  the  replies  of  the  bush  settlers ;  so  the  sub-officials  were  on  this 
occasion  discomfited.* — pp.  164,  165, 

From  this  extract  it  appears  that  Sir  George  gave  way  occa- 
sionally to  bursts  of  temper;  we  will  admit  this  fault,  but  pal- 
liate it  by  the  fact  that  he  was  affected  with  disease  of  the 
heart,  and  that  his  bursts  of  passion  were  directed  against 
wrongs.  This  disorder  brought  him  to  the  grave  shortly  after 
his  recal ;  and  let  the  visitor  to  Canterbury  cathedral  mark  his 
bust  on  the  right  hand  of  the  nave,  and  in  the  force  of  his 
beetling  brows  and  the  noble  lines  of  his  intelligent  counte- 
nance, read  the  cause  of  the  animosity,,  and  the  love,  which  alike 
followed  him  to  the  tomb — a  terror  to  evil-doers  and  a  praise  to 
them  that  did  well.  This  is  the  shrine  we  visit  there — the 
shrine  of  a  great  man. 

It  required  the  hand  of  a  wise  and  bold  pilot  to  steer  safely 
through  the  difficulties  existing  when  Sir  George  Gipps  arrived 
— tlie  reaction  of  the  land  mania,  an  impending  scarcity  of 
grain,  and  a  commercial  crisis  ;  but  he  succeeded.  At  the  close 
of  his  administration,  the  greatest  amount  of  material  good  had 
been  secured  on  the  firmest  basis.  Mr.  Sidney  may  endeavour 
to  snatch  the  palm  from  the  victor,  and  place  it  in  other  hands, 
but  the  concluding  paragraphs  of  the  tenth  chapter  are  a  prac- 
tical eulogium  upon  the  skill  and  firmness  with  which  Sir 
G.  Gipps  governed  New  South  Wales : — 

'  The  ability  and  integrity  of  the  colonial  secretaries  of  state  during 
the  administration  of  Sir  George  Gipps,  and  of  Sir  CJcorge  himself,  are 
indisputable ;  but  then  they  insisted  on  knowing  whether  shoes  fitted  or 
not  better  than  the  people  who  wore,  and  insisted,  too,  that  they  should 
wear  them.  Fortunately  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  did  not  entirely 
depend  on  the  crotchets  of  a  colonial  minister,  or  of  a  governor,  although 
both  could,  and  did,  seriously  retard  its  progress. 

*  While  the  Legislative  Council  were  contesting,  inch  by  inch,  the 
"  elemeutaiy  rights  of  Englishmen,"  the  grass  was  growing,  the  sheep 
were  breeding,  the  stockmen  were  exploring  new  pastures,  and  the  frugw 
industry  of  settlers  was  replacing  and  increasing  the  capital  lost  by  wild 
speculations. 

*  Before  Sir  George  Gipps  retired,  in  1846,  he  was  able  to  announce 
that  the  revenue  exceeded  the  expenditure,  and  the  exports  the  imports, 
while  the  glut  of  labour  which  followed  his  arrival  had  been  succeeded  by 
a  demand  which  the  squatters  termed  a  dearth,* — p.  131. 

To  Sir  George  the  roundhead  succeeded  Sir  Charles  the 
cavalier.  He  is  a  genuine  specimen  of  the  class,  being,  as  bis 
name  Fitzroy  intimates,  a  direct  descendant  of  Charles  II.  He 
had  previously  governed  in  Antigua,  but  a  more  incapable  man 
for  Australia  it  would  be  hard  to  find.     On  landing  at  Sydney, 
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he  said,  with  a  sanfi  souci  air,  *  I  wonder  how  Sir  George  Gipps 
could  have  sufiered  himself  to  be  annoyed  under  such  a  deli- 
cious climate.'  It  is  certain  he  has  not  suffered  himself  to  be 
broken  down  with  the  cares  of  state.  And  yet  he  has  proved  a 
respectable  governor,  having  wisely  entrusted  the  reins  to  his 
officers  who  had  been  disciplined  under  Sir  George  Gipps;  and 
they  have  guided  the  chariot  of  die  government  as  well  as  Sir 
Charles  can  drive  his  four-in-hand.  Mons  Meg  is  supported  by 
better  n^etal  than  herself,  or  the  citadel  would  be  in  danger. 
Sir  Charles  is  an  excellent  show-gun,  while  the  battery  is  worked 
with  the  twenty-four  pounders.  Such  is  also  Mr.  Sidney's 
view. 

*  His  (Sir  C.  Fitzroy's)  administration,  personally,  affords  no  room  for 
observatiou.  He  appears  to^have  no  opinions,  a  very  conciliatory  manner,  and 
to  be  only  anxious  to  allow  the  colonists  as  much  liberty  of  legislation  as  his 
instructions  will  permit.  He  is  contented  to  drive  his  own  four-in-hand 
while  his  ofhcial  advisers  manage  the  colonists.  And  perhaps,  until  it  is 
found  possible  to  select  as  governor  of  Australia  some  man  of  superior  in- 
tellectual attainments  and  reiincd  tastes  as  well  as  common  sense,  concilia- 
tory manners,  and  official  aptitude, — some  one,  in  fact,  who  would  teach 
the  wealthy,  young  colonists  that,  according  to  modem  English  notion*, 
more  is  needed  than  a  large  income,  a  polished  exterior,  and  a  fashionable 
tailor,  to  moke  a  gentleman — there  cannot  be  a  better  governor  than  the 
sporting,  ball-giving,  George  the  Fomlh  style  of  Fitzroy.' — ^p.  167,  16?. 

In  1851  Victoria  was  separated  from  New  South  Wales  by 
virtue  of  an  imperial  statute  passed  in  the  previous  year.  Vic- 
toria is  a  satellite  no  longer,  but  a  new  planet  projected  through 
an  independent  orbit :  the  history  of  New  South  Wales  is, 
therefore,  adroitly  summed  up  at  this  point  with  facts  which 
show  at  one  glance  a  mighty  progress ;  in  her  case  also  chaos 
is  reduced  to  order — the  nebulous  haze  has  been  condensed 
into  a  star. 

The  chapter  on  Victoria  is  unexceptionable ;  and  wc  shall 
only  crown  the  author's  enthusiastic  statements  witli  a  table  of 
statistics. 

Population  of  Victoria.— 1851,  70,000;  1852,  115,000. 
Imports.— 1850,  Jb745,000  ;  1851,  £1,050,000. 
Exports.— 1850,  £1,042,000  ;  1851,  £1,423,000. 

In  the  course  of  the  year,  upwards  of  50,000  souls  have  been 
added  to  the  population ;  while  the  revenue  £ar  exceeds  the 
expenditure,  and  is  enormous. 

When  our  author  touches  upon  South  Australia  he  assumes 
the  censor;  and  assails  the  Wakefield  theory  as  vebeniently  as 
Don  Quixote  attacked  the  windmills.  We  are  not  about  to 
defend  that  theory — the  celebrated  Eureka^  Eureka  of  the 
'  Spectator ;'  but  we  may  at  least  crave  his  mercy.     lu  mosi 
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obnoxious  features  have  been  modiliei],  and  Adelaide  has 
risen  to  importance  notwithstanding  early  mistakes.  He 
treats  the  South  Australian  Company  with  great  scorn ;  the 
curl  on  his  lip  is  as  formidable  as  a  mustachio,  but  where 
the  grievance!  It  is  certain,  as  he  admits,  that  the  colony 
of  South  Australia  would  not  have  been  founded  but  for  the 
timely  intervention  of  the  company ;  and  this  was  no  mean 
exploit.  If  the  colony  possess  the  resources  and  capabilities 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  twenty-fifth  chapter,  then  the  com- 
pany may  be  proud  of  its  achievement.  To  represent  it  as  a 
mere  land-jobbing  company  is  unjust ;  the  men  who  founded  it 
were  actuated  by  the  purest  motives,  and  they  have  pursued  a 
career  untarnished  by  disgrace.  Their  accounts  have  been 
legularly  published,  and  are  open  to  the  world.  Had  they  outbid 
small  settlers  at  public  auctions,  had  they  wrested  special  sur- 
veys out  of  the  hands  of  other  capitalists,  they  might  have  been 
blameworthy:  but  as  they  have  fostered  the  small  settler,  and 
have  constantly  kept  their  land  in  the  market  for  his  unbiassed 
choice,  they  are  entitled  to  praise.  At  considerable  outlay  and 
risk  they  have  made  the  improvements  in  the  port  and  the 
road  which  Mr.  Sidney  sneers  at  in  one  page  and  applauds  in 
another;  and  they  still  hold  themselve^i  free  to  promote  public 
works,  and  afford  eligible  airangements  to  tenants  oi  purchasers. 
And  as  to  a  land  company  necessarily  coming  under  the  impu- 
tation of  jobbery,  it  is  easy  to  stop  the  gratuitous  inference  by 
saying,  that  wholesale  dealers  are  auxiliaries  to  a  regular  and 
Tvholesome  supply — that  a  second  Jiand  facilitates  prompt  pur- 
chase, especially  when  the  first  hand  is  the  government.  The 
company  cannot  exist  as  a  trading  concern  unless  it  dispose  of 
its  wares :  hence  it  is  no  monopoly ;  and  instead  of  holding 
back,  it  promotes  the  circulation  of  land,  which  is  its  stock  iu 
trade.  The  company  has  been  of  supreme  advantage  to  the 
colony,  and  its  continuance  and  activity  at  this  juncture  is,  in 
our  opinion,  of  the  last  importance.  On  the  same  grounds  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  take  this  opportunity  of  defending  the  Aus- 
tralian Agricultural  Company.  Its  monopoly  of  coal,  which 
Mr.  Sidney  bemoans,  extended  only  over  lands  granted  after 
the  date  of  its  charter  ;  and  it  was  for  a  term  of  years  which 
has  just  expired  never  to  be  renewed.  The  coal  fields  would 
have  remained  unworked  but  for  this  company;  it  created  the 
market  for  coals,  so  that  older  grants  could  be  wrought  to  ad- 
vantage ;  and  now  that  its  exclusive  privilege  has  ceased,  the 
whole  colony  is  open  to  enterprise  under  the  advantage  of 
experience  obtained  at  the  company's  cost.  In  other  respeots 
it  will  be  allowed  that  the  establishment  of  the  company  at 
Port  Stephen   has  been  most  useful.     Under  the  auspicious 
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influence  of  three  such  men  as  Sir  Edward  Parry,  Captaia 
Duraaresq,  and  Captain  King,  it  has  been  the  nnrsery  and 
training  school  of  hundreds  of  orderly  and  industrious  emi- 
grants. In  the  days  of  transportation,  its  convict  servants  were 
well  treated,  and  its  hired  labourers  acquired  the  skill  and 
means  of  becoming  independent  proprietors.  Looking  at  the 
history  of  these  two  companies,  we  should  be  glad  to  see  asso- 
ciations of  the  same  sort,  individual  capitalists  purchasing 
special  surveys  of  20,000  acres,  and  setding  a  numeroas 
tenantry  upon  them.  Village  colonization  may  yet  form  a  good 
item  in  Australian  progress ;  and  what  so  necessary  to  that  end 
as  the  possession  of  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  first  instance 
by  proprietorship — be  it  sole  or  corporate. 

The  '  sufficient  price^  question  in  respect  to  Australian  coun- 
try lands  cannot  be  discussed  in  this  brief  space :  but  the  upset 
price  of  twenty  shillings  an  acre  is  justly  denounced.  On  this 
head  New  South  Wales  might  complain  of  her  neighbour  as 
Virgil  does,  that  Mantua  was  too  near  to  unhappy  Cremona. 
Nevertheless  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  raising  of  the  price, 
first  from  five  to  twelve,  and  then  to  twenty  shillings,  was  very 
palatable  to  existing  landholders;  it  increased  their  wealth 
immediately ;  and  there  are  not  a  few  who  would  deprecate  t 
diminution,  knowing  that  their  possessions  would  thereby  be 
depreciated.  The  rise  was  most  infelicitous;  for  the  concen- 
tration of  population  aimed  at  was  defeated,  the  colonists  re- 
fusing to  buy  and  preferring  to  squat.  The  excessive  price  has 
also  deterred  emigrants  from  choosing  Australia  when  tliev 
have  balanced  her  advantages  with  America,  where  land  is 
cheap.  And  yet  it  will  be  hard  to  retract  Perhaps  the  only 
course  left  is  that  of  fixing  the  price  to  the  districts  already 
declared  subject  to  it,  and  naming  a  lower  scale  for  all  the 
lands  beyond.  Experience  has  taught  us  that  dispersion,  how- 
ever injurious  in  some  respects,  is  essential  to  pastoral  pros- 
perity. Whatever  blunders  attended  the  settlement  of  Soath 
Australia,  she  is  now  firmly  seated ;  whether  she  has  been  saved 
by  copper  or  by  com,  it  matters  not — a  favourable  Providence 
has  granted  her  material  good,  and  this  is  the  result. 

'  Statistics  of  South  Australia  in  1850,  /A«  Fifteenth  Year  qf  iU  SeUleuemi. 

'  The  exports  of  the  year  euding  April,  1850,  amounted  to  i45S,66S  li*. 

Of  this  sum  £11,212  was  iu  wheat,  £20,279  in  flour,  £63,729  in  copper 

in  iugots,  £211,301  in  copper  ore,  £8188  in  tallow,   and  £113.259  in 

wool. 

*  These  arc  the  staple  exports  of  South  Australia. 

*  The  imports  for  the  same  period  were  £S 57,423,  part  of  the  excess 
arisin«[r  from  imports  of  railway,  mining,  and  other  productive  investmentK. 
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In  the  same  year  64,728^  acres  were  ia  cultivation — wheat,  41,807  acres; 
potatoes,  1780;  gardens,  1370;  vineyards,  282;  hay,  18,000. 

*  The  population  was  63,900,  of  which  7000  were  Germans. 

'  Live  Stock.— Cattle,  100,000;  sheep,  1,200,000;  horses,  6000.'— 
p.  371. 

In  the  division  of  the  '  Three  Colonies'  which  treats  on  emi- 
gration, there  is  an  abundance  of  useful  remark.  Most  of  the 
principles  we  laid  down  in  our  last  number  are  here  illustrated; 
and  we  shall  transcribe  a  few  incidents,  not  only  as  being  inter- 
esting in  themselves,  but  as  an  index  to  the  subjects  which  are 
introduced.  In  several  places  capitalists  are  told  they  must 
serve  an  apprenticeship  of  a  twelvemonth  at  least ;  a  very  hard 
lesson  for  them  to  learn ;  they  kick  at  it  prodigiously ;  but 
they  must  submit,  otherwise  they  certainly  exchange  wealth  for 
beggary.  The  emigiant  is  greatly  encouraged,  and  the  facili- 
ties for  departure  are  clearly  pointed  out,  especially  the  assist- 
ance now  afforded  according  to  the  plan  first  made  public,  and 
efficiently  canied  into  operation  by  Mrs.  Chisholm,  a  lady 
worthy  of  all  praise.  It  is  evident  that  much  of  the  matter  in 
this  department  has  been  supplied  by  her  pen.  It  were  waste 
of  time  to  classify  the  anecdotes  we  now  give,  apparently  at 
random,  but  really  with  a  view  to  instruction  upon  important 
points ;  and  we  are  sure  our  readers  will  not  be  wearied  with 
them,  or  others  of  a  like  nature,  which  remain  after  these 
copious  extracts  are  made : — 

'  inUiaiii  Faulkner  the  Sailor, — I  am  one  of  the  seventeen  smugglers 

taken  at ;  two  of  our  party  were  hung  at  Flushing  (Br^ck  and  Powell), 

on  the  Dutch  coast ;  we  were  taken  by  the  Dutch  on  suspicion,  and  given 
up  to  the  English  constd ;  we  dealt  in  gin  all  over  England,  but  we  did 
nothinjj  worse  ;  my  father  and  brothers  were  in  the  navy ;  my  father  was 
carpenter  in  a  32-gun  frigate  (Blanch).  I  was  in  the  same  ship  with 
Nelsou,  on  board  the  Victory,  and  when  he  fell  I  was  near  Mm,  about 
twelve  feet  from  liim;  I  was  a  powder-boy,  and  I  heard  Nelson  tell 
Captain  Thomas  Hardy,  "  Bring  the  ship  to  an  anchor ;"  and  he  said  he 
would  not,  Collingwood  being  his  senior.  You  may  say  when  we  lost  him 
we  lost  the  whole  of  our  pride.     I  may  say,  and  there  was  great  sorrow 

there.     I  was  also  on  board  the frigate  at  the  taking  of  Flushing, 

Captain  J.  Keen,  commander ;  also  at  the  taking  of  Copenhagen  ;  also  at 
two  islands  up  the  Straits — that's  where  the  3rd  Buffs  got  their  facings 
turned.  Captain  Hardy  will  recollect  me.  And  I  also  sailed  with  his 
brother  Temple  in  the  Swift ;  there  I  received  a  pension  of  £12  a  year 
from  the  Swift  share.  I  received  three  wounds.  This  pension  I  lost  when 
convicted,  but  I  hope  by  the  charitable  intercession  of  Captain  Thomas 
Hardy  to  recover  it.  Have  never  been  in  any  trouble  in  this  country. 
On  arriving  in  this  colony,  I  was  assigned  to  a  man  named  Painter ;  re- 
mained there  until  my  cousin,  Lieutenaxft  William  Edmonston,  pilot  of 
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Sydney  harbour,  made  friends  for  me ;  he  got  me  a  berth  in  the  gorem- 
mcnt  brig  ;  there  I  received  32s.  per  month ;  remained  fonr  years  in  her ; 
then  engaged  as  fisherman  to  Sir  Thomas  Brisbane ;  after  then  went  as 
master  of  a  vessel  on  the  coast ;  remained  fifteen  months  ;  then  came  up 
this  river  as  trader ;  took  a  farm  from  Mr.  Smith,  bushman,  for  twenty 
years  ;  rent  150  bushels  of  wheat  per  year,  I  now  rent  12  acres  of  land, 
and  work  it  myself ;  the  rent  is  £5  a  year ;  I  make  a  comfortable  living: ; 
have  plenty  to  eat  and  drink ;  we  use  about  half  a  pound  of  tea  a  week, 
but  buy  it  by  the  chest.  I  have  been  married  21  years  last  ^fay ;  I 
married  Hester  Clarke,  per  Brothers.  She  was  schoolmistress  in  Newgate. 
.  .  .  .  I  think  it's  one  of  the  finest  countries  in  the  world  for  a  poor 
man.  I  have  been  right  round  the  world ;  this  is  the  best  for  a  poor  man. 
A  man  can  feed  his  pork,  rear  his  poultry,  and  it  is  his  own  fault  if  he 
don't  do  well.     I  ought  to  have  been  the  richest  man  in  the  colony. 

'  1  have  gathered  plenty,  danced  and  sung  it  away ;  then  began  again. 
Soon  got  plenty.  I  have  ten  acres  of  wheat  in,  have  two  cows,  one  pig, 
twenty  laying  hens.  "When  I  sell  my  wheat  I  buy  tea,  sugar,  clothes  !or 
the  year,  "^o  matter  what  happens  here,  a  man  has  only  to  begin  ai^n 
— that  the  fact  I  assure.     If  I  had  not  a  farthing  I  would  not  by  down. 

*  The  wife  states  she  has  never  wanted  for  food  since  in  the  country/ — 
pp.  161,  162. 

*  The  "  Do-nothings."  This  name  will  surprise  some  and  offend  others, 
but  in  the  end  will  do  good ;  and  I  really  do  not  know  any  one  useful 

thing  they  can  do.     E was  entered  as  a  governess ;  1  was  glad  of 

this,  for  I  had  then,  as  I  have  note,  several  applications  for  governesses  in 
the  country :  she  was  a  pretty  girl,  too ;  and  I  know  when  pretty  girls 
have  no  money — no  friends — Sydney  is  a  very  bad  place.  There  is  no- 
thing so  unpleasant  as  to  question  a  young  lady  as  to  her  compotencr. 
She  co\dd  teach  music,  French,  drawing,  &c.  Sec. ;  she  was  satisfied  with 
the  salary,  and  her  testimonials  were  firat-rate.  "  You  saj  vou  con  teaeh 
music  ?"  *•  Yes,  ma'am."  "  You  thoroughly  understand  it  ?"  *•  Mort 
certainly."  "  One  of  your  pupils  is  nine  years  of  age  :  how  long  do  yoa 
think  it  will  take  her  to  get  through  Cramer's  Instruction  Book  r"  *  A 
pause.  "  Perhaps  you  have  not  seen  it  ?"  "  No,  ma'am,  but  I  was  very 
quick  myself — I  have  a  good  ear  for  musia"  "  What  book  did  you  study 
from  ?"  "  I  learnt  singing  and  music  at  the  same  time."  "  Tell  me  the 
name  of  the  first  piece  you  played  ?"  "  Cherry  Ripe."  "  The  second  :** 
"  Home,  sweet  Home.''  "  The  third  ?"  "  We're  a'  noddin."  I  said  no 
more  about  music.  I  gave  her  a  sum  in  addition ;  and  she  made  sixtern 
pounds  five,  eighteen  pounds  four.  Now  this  rirl,  I  afterwards  asocrtained, 
at  home,  had  lived  in  a  family  as  nursemaid,  and  washed  the  clothes  of 
five  children  every  week :  but  she  was  a  pretty  girl — somethinp^  of  a  fa- 
vourite at  sea.  The  captain  was  very  anxious  about  her ;  had  taken  her 
in  his  own  boat,  to  the  North-shore,  to  try  and  get  her  a  good  place ;  he 
devoted  seven  hours  to  this  work  of  charily.  Nor  did  this  seal  rest  hew. 
The  following  day  he  took  her  to  Paramatta ;  they  returned  to  the  ship, 
and  this  girl  was  kept  four  days  in  it,  after  the  other  girls  left.  When  be 
called  at  my  office  he  was  astonished,  horrified,  that  I  knew  the  detail  \ 
said  Sydney  was  a  scandalizing  place ;  that  his  feelings  were  those  of  a 
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father.     However,  I  received  the  girl  the  same  evening,  and  removed  her 
the  following  day  very  far  from  his  parental  influence. 

*  But  for  another  specimen ;  and  really,  out  of  fifty,  I  am  at  a  loss  how 
to  select ;  but  I  will  give .  She  was  another  of  the  would-be  gover- 
nesses ;  but  her  views  were  more  humble — ^for  the  nursery.  Now,  she 
could  neither  read,  write,  nor  spell,  correctly.  "  Can  you  wash  your  owa 
clothes  ?"  "  Never  did  such  a  thing  in  my  life."  "  Can  you  make  a 
dress?"  "No."  "Cook?"  "No."  "  What  can  you  do  ?"  "Why,  ma'am,  I 
could  look  after  servants ;  I  could  direct  them ;  I  should  make  an  excel- 
lent housekeeper."  "  You  are  certain?"  "  Yes,  or  I  would  not  say  so." 
"  Do  you  know  the  quantity  of  the  different  ingredients  wanted  for  a 
beef-steak  pie — for  that  dish — and  a  rice-pudding  for  this  ?"  "  Oh,  no, 
ma'am,  that's  not  what  I  mean  ;  I'd  see  that  the  servants  did  it."  "  But 
there  might  be  great  waste,  and  you  not  know  it ;  besides  all,  or  nearly 
all,  the  servants  sent  to  this  colony  require  teaching,^'  Nothing  but  my 
faith  in  Providence  that  there  must  be  a  place  for  everybody  enabled  me  to 
bear  with  this  infliction ;  and  yet,  if  I  turned  them  out,  I  knew  theur/a^. 
But  it  was  trying  to  my  patience  every  morning  to  be  up  and  breakfasted^ 
and  in  my  oflice  first.  I  never  had  but  one  in  the  Home  of  this  class  that 
fairly  made  her  own  bed  ;  they  could  smooth  them  over,  and  night  after 
night  get  into  them.' — p.  147. 

The  descriptive  portion  of  the  work  will  be  found  replete 
with  entertainment;  but  we  must  draw  our  remarks  to  a  close. 
We  had  hoped  to  give  full  proof  that  Australia  is  far  from 
being  badly  watered,  but  must  content  ourselves  with  the  bare 
statement,  that  more  rain  descends  in  Australia  than  in  Eng- 
land, The  rain-gauge  gives  as  many  inches  of  water  as  in 
Cumberland,  and  enough  rain  falls  in  one  year  to  supply  the 
wants  of  three  :  but  it  is  rapidly  drained  off.  If,  therefore,  the 
colonists  will  construct  dams  and  reservoirs,  the  mischief  of 
occasional  floods  and  occasional  droughts  will  be  obviated ;  for, 
in  the  one  case,  the  waters  will  be  kept  back,  and  in  the  other, 
they  will  be  preserved.  Wherever  dams  have  been  made,  they 
have  diffused  the  utmost  fertility,  and  the  expense  has  been 
very  trifling  in  proportion  to  the  advantage  gained.  And  it  is 
a  curious  fact — but  a  certain  one — that  water  does  not  become 
putrid  when  kept  as  in  England.  We  could  point  out  many 
spots  now  arid  in  dry  seasons,  which  might,  by  a  small  outlay, 
become  places  of  broad  waters  and  streams. 

The  condition  of  the  Aborigines  demands  more  than  a  pass* 
ing  remark ;  much  remains  to  be  said  of  their  natural  and 
aggravated  wretchedness :  they  present  melancholy  retrogres- 
sion in  the  midst  of  general  advancement.  Mr.  Sidney  has 
been  constrained,  by  want  of  space,  to  withhold  his  remarks, 
and  we,  for  the  same  reason,  must  condense  our  own* 
Their  origin  is  unknown  ;  we  prefer  to  trace  their  descent  from 
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Africa  rather  than  Asia.  The  only  gleam  of  light  on  this  sub- 
ject is  to  be  found  in  the  red  hand  still  visible  on  some  of  the 
rocks,  just  as  Mr.  Stevens  beheld  that  mark  of  Baalic  worship 
near  the  ruined  temples  of  Central  America,  and  in  the  Boome* 
rang,  an  instrument  of  war  and  fowling  depicted  in  one  of  the 
sepulchres  of  Egypt.  Their  language  is  highly  artificial ;  they 
possess  the  dual  in  number/  reflective  pronouns  and  reflective 
verbs:  but  the  roots  cannot  be  satismctorily  compared  with 
any  known  tongue.  The  tribes  vary  so  much  in  their  vocabu- 
laries that  to  learn  the  language  of  one  is  no  aid  to  obtain  the 
words  of  another ;  so  that,  as  they  are  rapidly  dying  ofl*,  an 
expert  linguist  fails  to  acquire  a  perfect  acqaaintance  with  a 
single  dialect  before  the  men  who  used  it  become  extinct 
Hence  the  insurmountable  obstacle  to  conveying  religious  in- 
struction: the  only  converts  have  been  tanght  through  the 
medium  of  the  English  language.  Every  missionary  establish- 
ment among  them  has  failed,  and  even  schools  which  promised 
favourable  results  have  been  broken  up  before  any  efiectual 
good  could  be  accomplished.  For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  efforts  have  been  made  to  evangelize  them  ;  but,  vith 
the  exception  of  about  a  score  of  converts,  without  success. 
Theirs  is  a  deplorable  condition — the  smallest  amount  of  physi- 
cal good  with  the  greatest  amount  of  spiritual  destitution— 
they  fear  demons,  but  have  no  deities ;  and  their  highest  hope 
is  Axed  on  a  vague  notion  of  the  transmigration  of  the  spirit 
into  the  body  of  the  lordly  white.  Most  of  die  tribes  are  canni- 
bals ;  their  women  are  degraded ;  polygamy  exists;  in  all  their 
social  relations  might  is  right ;  and  we  behold  in  them  the  lasi 
remnants  of  a  race  which  has  gradually  sunk  as  they  left  the 
centre  of  civilization  and  lost  the  knowledge  of  God.*  But  we 
are  not  to  forget  they  are  men — oftentimes  fine  men — the 
women,  as  many  a  settler  ought  to  allow,  are  humane  and  gemle. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  yet  receive  kind  consideration  at  the 
hands  of  the  colonists.  But,  at  present,  it  is  our  sad  duty  to 
declare  that  the  flag  of  England  is  planted  on  the  graTe  of' the 
oppressed  Aborigine.  Heaven  forefend  the  carse  which  might 
justly  descend  upon  Australian  progress — a  thought  calculated 
to  sober  us  when  we  look  around  upon  the  vaat  terrilorr  w 
rapidly  subdued,  and  upon  a  prosperity  of  which  men  are  «o 
ready  to  boast. 


Art.  V. — The  Cdt,  the  Roman,  and  the  Saxon ;  a  History  of  the  Early 
iDhabitants  of  Britain,  dowa  to  the  ConTersion  of  the  Auglo-Saxoiis 
to  Chiistiaiiity  \  illustrated  by  the  Ancient  Bemaiiia  brought  to  light 
by  recent  EeaCMCh.  By  Thomna  Wright,  Es^.,  M.A.,  F.S.A., 
M,R.S.I.     LonJon ;  Hall,  Virtue,  and  Co.    12mo.    1852. 

The  pride  of  family,  of  race,  and  of  colour,  has  done,  and  is 
still  doing,  such  enormous  mischief  in  the  world,  that  every 
fresh  argument  is  acceptable  which  establishes  the  groundless- 
ness of  the  common  assumption  on  these  beads.  It  is  particu- 
larly satisfactor}'  to  find  some  corrective  to  error  of  this  kind, 
applied  in  ouv  own  case,  at  a  moment  when  our  prettnaions  to 
superiority  are  pushed  to  extraordinary,  offensive,  and  dan- 
gerous lengths,  as  if  we  English  were  in  race  pure  Anglo- 
Saxons,  and  therefore  destined  by  I'rovidcnce  to  guide  and 
rule  the  nations.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  plain,  by  the  clever 
deductions  made  in  this  volume,  from  unquestionable  facts,  and 
even  against  ihe  author's  couclusions  iu  other  respects,  demon- 
strated that  wo  ate  really  as  mongrel  u,  ract:  as  is  to  be  found 
upon  earth — mongrelism  meaning  simply  the  mixture  of 
lineage.  To  say  nothing  of  our  Norman  descent,  as  far  as  it 
goes,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  island 
at  the  present  day  came  from  the  Brito-Romans  and  from  the 
older  Britons,  made  up  as  they  were  of  Celts,  Cymri,  Scoti,  and 
Belgai.  Yet  zealous  men  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  insist 
that  the  Anglo-Saxons  alone  are  the  models  of  purity  dmoog 
men,  and  types  of  Nature's  best  handi\vorl<. 

The  point  is  neither  new  nor  doubtful.  Venerable  Bede  was 
not  likely  to  err  on  such  a  subject;  and  he  expressly  mentions 
Latin  and  British,  as  well  as  Anglo-Saxon,  as  spoken  by  the 
respective  races  in  England  in  his  ihne ;  and  iu  the  volume 
before  us  there  is  adduced  the  strongest  proof  that  t)ie  popul^ 
tioii  of  our  towns  continued  to  a  late  date,  in  defiance  of  the 
Saxons  and  Danes,  to  hold  the  municipal  character  established 
by  the  Komans.  From  this  fact  the  rational  conclusion  is,  that 
the  people,  strong  enough  to  retain  these  municipal  privileges, 
were  not  weak  in  numbers.  This  fact  alone  might,  indeed, 
settle  the  case.  It  places  the  Anglo-Saxons  substantially  out 
of  the  towns  in  England,  as  the  Norman  conquest  deprived 
them  of  most  of  the  castles,  leaving  but  the  farms  and  villages 
for  tlieir  ruder  habitations,  a  little  relieved  by  the  semi -civiliza- 
tion of  the  monasteries,  although  they  were  not  the  sole  posses- 
sors of  either  church  or  land.     Who  the  inhabitanta  jff  Uicbq 
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privileged  towns  were  it  is  not  difficult  to  determiDe,  and  Mr. 
Wright  is  certainly  in  eiTor  in  holding  them  to  have  been  ex- 
clusively Roman  legionaries;  for  by  consulting  sources  of 
history,  which  he  neglects  or  undervalues,  a  large  portion  of  the 
urban  population  will  be  found  to  be  of  British  origin.  There  is, 
however,  a  more  encouraging  and  consolatory  view  to  be  taken 
of  the  case,  than  that  which  simply  repudiates  the  suppressioa 
of  any  races.  The  population  of  England,  as  it  now  stauds 
before  the  world,  whatever  its  worth,  is  eminently  a  mixed 
body.  It  is  neither  exclusively  British,  nor  Roman,  nor  Anglo- 
Saxon,  nor  Danish,  nor  Norman.  It  is  sprung  from  them  ail, 
as  will  be  seen  more  and  more  clearly  when  the  remnants  of 
their  respective  works  shall  be  examined  and  classified  in  the 
manner  extensively  done  in  the  volume  before  us. 

The  same  method  of  inquiry  applied  to  Ireland  will  bring  its 
people  within  the  range  of  the  same  argument,  and  the  wise 
determination  of  the  late  and  the  present  ministry  to  publish 
the  Brchou  Laio  must  produce  in  those  genaine  indexes  to 
ancient  Irish  usages  many  an  illustration  of  national  character 
common  to  the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  old  Britons,  but  sup- 
pressed by  conquest. 

Mr.  Wright  is  well  known  for  his  familiar  acquaintance  widi 
tlie  matei'ial  antiquities  of  these  islands.  He  has  done  more 
than  perhaps  any  other  individual  of  late  to  promote  the  im- 
provement of  measures  for  the  preservation  of  that  class  of 
remains,  as  they  occur  in  pulling  down  buildings,  searching 
graves,  sinking  cellars,  digging  into  the  foundations  of  old 
towns  and  mansions,  tracing  ancient  highways,  and  cutting  nev 
railroads.  From  these  sources  he  has  collected  and  arranged 
a  prodigious  number  of  facts  with  skill,  and  a  good  index 
makes  his  topics  easily  accessible.  He  has,  besides,  opened  in- 
genious view  s  on  the  complex  origin  of  the  English  people,  tod 
has  demonstrated  the  duration  of  some  of  our  ancient  free  is* 
stitutions,  down  to  much  later  periods  than  are  commonly 
allowed  to  them.  Upon  two  points,  however,  for  want  of 
taking  correctly  into  account  equally  good  sources  of  hittoijv 
language,  and  physiognomy,  and  written  annals,  he  hazards 
paradoxes  too  serious  to  bo  passed  by  unnoticed ;  such  as  his 
doubts  respecting  the  capacity  of  tlie  Britons  to  acquire  high 
civilization,  and  his  denial  of  the  existence  of  Christianily  in 
Britain  until  it  was  introduced,  as  he  thinks,  from  Spain  and 
Arnioria,  in  the  fifth  century,  into  Cornwall  and  Wales,  and 
irom  Rome  by  St.  Augustine  among  the  Anglo-Saxons  in  the 
year  51)7.  Subject  to  cautions  on  these  heads,  tlie  Tdame  is  a 
valuable  Mnanuul  of  British  archaeology,*  as  the  aathor  cor- 
rectly calls  it  in  the  preface.    It  omits  too  many  periods  of 
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research  to  be  *  A  History  of  the  Early  Inhabitants  of  Britain/ 
as  it  is  termed  in  the  title-page. 

The  period  selected  by  Mr.  Wright  for  his  survey  of  the 
Celts,  the  Romans,  and  the  Saxons  in  Britain,  is  from  the  in- 
vasion of  Julius  CsBsar  to  the  Norman  Conquest.  The  previous 
trade  of  the  Phoenicians  and  others  with  Britain,  chiefly  for 
tin,  is  glanced  at,  and  the  distinctive  characters  of  the  several 
races  of  its  inhabitants  are  slightly  touched  upon.  Some  of 
these  were  connected  by  descent  and  frienaship  with  the 
Belgians  of  the  continent^  who  probably  were  Germans  more 
than  Celts  ;  and  some  were  allied  with  the  purely  Celtic  Veneti 
of  Western  Gaul. 

The  first  two  Roman  invasions,  and  the  condition  of  the 
Britons  at  that  time,  are  described  from  the '  Commentaries,'  with 
additional  details  from  Strabo,  and  Diodorus  Siculus.  The  de- 
gree of  civilization,  however,  then  attained  by  the  tribes  seems 
to  be  underrated  by  Mr.  Wright,  who  adopts  a  corrupted  text  of 
Caesar,  to  the  effect  that  they  had  no  coinSy  without  noticing  the 
satisfactory  correction  of  that  text  by  the  late  Mr.  Hawkins  in 
his  able  treatise  on  the  subject.  This  error  of  assuming  Caesar 
to  state  the  reverse  of  what  is  to  be  found  in  the  lost  manu- 
scripts, and  in  the  earliest  printed  editions  of  his'  Commentaries/ 
he  attempts  to  account  for  by  a  singular  conjecture  from  another 
fact  which  his  industry  and  his  candour  establish,  namely,  the 
very  great  number  of  British  coins  of  the  period  immediately 
after  Julius  Caesar,  discovered  in  the  districts  visited  by  the  first 
invaders.  *  This  money,'  he  says,  *  was  coined  in  mints  intro- 
duced from  Rome,'  for  which  no  authority  is  vouched,  nor  can 
any  be  probably  produced  for  it  better  than  the  power  of  fancy 
which  furnished  Shakespeare  with  his  Imogen  of  the  same 
period.  But,  as  Mr.  Wright  clearly  shows,  the  British  tribes, 
at  least  in  the  south,  were  now  raised  far  above  the  savage  state 
attributed  to  them  by  another  poet.  Instead  of  *  the  wolfskin'* 
for  their  sole  article  of  dress,  the  trowsers — *bracca' — were 
worn,  and  the  cloak  of  many  colours,  that  probably  originated 
the  Scottish  plaid  and  the  long  coat  of  the  Irish.  The  traders 
of  Gaul,  according  to  Strabo,  imported  bracelets,  necklaces,  and 
vessels  of  glass,  and  specimens  of  these  articles  are  found  in 
the  old  graves ;  and  when  the  Emperor  Claudius  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  dissensions  in  Cymbeline's  family  to  invade 
Britain  again,  the  progress  making  by  the  native  inhabitants  in 
consequence  of  their  voluntary  intercourse  with  more  civilized 
neighbours,  proves  that  a  sanguinary  conquest  was  not  wanted 
for  their  advancement.     A  question  has  been  made,  whether, 

*  Dr.  Richards  on  the  '  Aboriginal  Britons.* 
N.S. — VOL.    IV.  Q   Q 
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at  the  first  invasion,  they  possessed  ships.  Mr.  Wright  does 
not  mention  the  subject,  but  they  unquestionably  had  boats — 
their  coracles — and  Caesar  found  such  boats  sufficiently  suited  to 
military  service  to  be  models  for  those  he  used  in  bis  subsequent 
campaign  in  Spain. 

From  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  from  caves,  some  evidences 
are  produced  of  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  sea- 
coasts,  who  must  have  preceded  the  tribes  of  CiBsaT^s  time ; 
and  the  conclusion,  from  these,  and  many  other  remains,  seems 
to  be  correct ;  that  at  the  remotest  periods  thus  revealed  to  us, 
metallic  as  well  as  stone  implements  were  in  use.  In  addition 
to  a  sketch  of  the  progress  of  the  Romans  in  Britain  in  the  first 
century,  when  Wales  and  all  Scotland  to  the  Highlands  were  in- 
cluded in  that  name,  Mr.  Wright  infers  from  passages  in  Tacitus 
and  Juvenal,  and  from  the  elaborate  Irish  geography  of  Ptolemy, 
that  Ireland  also  was  at  this  time  visited  by  Roman  legions. 

The  bulk  of  the  volume  enlarges  upon  the  prodigious  quantity 
of  objects  which  attest  the  successes  of  Roman  civilization 
among  us,  and  which  our  Camdens  and  Horsleys,  ourStukeleys 
and  Hoares,  have  expatiated  upon  these  three  centuries.  This 
portion  of  the  book  will  be  peculiarly  acceptable  to  the  studenL 
It  is  a  complete  catalogue  raisonne  of  the  subject,  and  full  of 
interest.  The  most  novel  chapter  is  the  eighth,  containing  a 
curious  exhibition  of  the  Roman  military  system  of  migration, 
which  brought  many  foreigners  into  Britain.  The  fiicts  arc 
clear  beyond  the  possibility  of  mistake.  Inscriptions  upon 
tombs  show  that  people  from  all  parts  of  the  world  intermingled 
in  the  island.  Thus,  for  instance,  one  found  at  Cirencester, 
Dannicus,  who  belonged  to  tlie  Indian  cavalry  stationed  there, 
was  a  citizen  of  Banriam  in  Switzerland;  and  Sextus 
Genialis,  who,  belonging  to  the  Thracian  cavalry,  was  a  Frisian. 
J.  D.  Heron,  prefect  of  the  second  cohort  of  Gauls  at  Old 
Penrith,  came  from  Asia  Minor ;  E.  Crispinus,  prefect  of  the 
Ala  Augustis  at  old  Carlisle,  was  an  African ;  P.  JSlins,  of  the 
same  corps,  was  a  native  of  Pannonia ;  M.  Censorius,  prefect 
of  the  cohort  of  Spaniards  at  Ellenborough,  was  of  Nimes  in 
Gaul ;  L.  Duccius,  an  officer  buried  at  York,  was  of  Vienne  in 


^smopolite  character  of  an  important 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Roman  Britain,  and  the  custom  of 
polygamy  facilitated  the  distribution  of  a  variety  of  races  at 
the  i)ennanent  stations  of  the  legions.  The  free  monicipalities 
formed  of  these  materials  survived  the  fall  of  the  Koman 
l)o\ver  in  Britain,  and  in  the  most  disastrous  state  of  the  coun- 
try, which  ensued  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  anuieSy  many  of 
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the  towns  remained  comparatively  safe  from  attack.  Here  were 
preserved  traces  of  order  and  civilization,  and  here  the  Saxon 
invaders  met  the  steadiest  resistance.  ^We  have  no  rear 
son,'  says  Mr.  Wright,  *for  believing  that  London,  for  ex- 
ample, was  ever  taken  and  ravaged  by  Saxon  invaders/  The 
citizens  successfully,  also,  resisted  the  Danes.  These  impor- 
tant facts  were  perhaps  never  before  so  distinctly  made  out 

The  free  towns  so  preserved  reappear  in  some  of  their  most 
material  privileges  even  after  the  Norman  conquest.  Elective 
government,  legislative  functions,  and  independent  action  in 
many  of  them,  both  before  and  after  that  event,  indicate  their 
Roman  origin,  and  justify  Mr.  Wright's  conclusion  that  *  they 
hold  a  very  important  place  in  the  history  of  social  develop- 
ment, inasmuch  as,  while  the  country  itself  underwent  so  many 
violent  revolutions, — while  Britons,  and  Saxons,  and  Normans, 
alternately  gained  possession  of  the  soil,  the  population  of  the 
towns  continued  to  exist  without  any  further  alteration  than 
that  gradual  infusion  of  foreign  blood  which  must  necessarily 
take  place  in  the  course  of  ages.' — p.  449.  On  this  head,  in* 
deed,  Mr.  Wright  demonstrates  what  others  have  long  suspected 
and  speculated  upon.  But  to  this  ingenious  and  correct  con- 
clusion he  annexes  the  untenable  condition  that  the  inhabitants 
of  these  towns  consisted  of  ^  the  due  mixture  of  Saxons  and 
Romans  that  forms  the  basis  of  modern  civilisation,' — to  the  ex* 
elusion  of  the  British  element!  This  last  point  is  at  direct 
variance  with  facts,  like  the  assertion  that  the  Britons  were  less 
capable  of  civilization  than  the  Anglo-Saxon  race.  As  shown 
by  Mr.  Wright  himself,  from  classical  authorities,  they  improved 
rapidly  when  independent,  between  Caesar's  invasion  and  the 
conquest  by  Claudius,  and  after,  when  conquered,  they  made 
notable  advances  under  the  enlightened  government  of  Agricola. 
They  were  distinguished  as  soldiers  under  successive  emperors, 
and  there  is  no  giound  for  the  assertion  that  they  did  not 
always  form  a  large  portion  of  the  town  populations.  Mr. 
Wright's  recorded  fact,  that  *  the  antiquities  of  Anglo-Saxon 
paganism  are  derived  almost  entirely  from  their  graves^  con- 
firms the  remark,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon  invaders  were  much 
kept  out  of  the  towwt.  The  ultimate  disappearance  of  the  Latin 
tongue  from  our  speech,  except  as  to  single  words,^  and  per- 
haps in  the  absence  of  the  article  in  some  districts,  shows  that 
the  Romans  who  survived  in  the  towns  were  a  minority.  Had 
it  been  otherwise,  the  Ronmne  dialect  must  have  prevailed  in 
England  instead  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  British,  as  in  the 
south  of  France,  and  the  British  language  would  have  entirely 
given  way  in  the  struggle.  So  far  from  this  being  the  case,  the 
Anglo-Saxon  vocabulary  we  now  know  to  have  been  materially 
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influenced  by  British  words,  and  to  this  day  the  pronuDciatioo 
of  even  Anglo-Saxon  words  is  affected  by  British  usage.  This 
is  the  judgment  of  the  distinguished  linguists  Cardinal  Mezzo- 
fanti,  and  William  Edwards  of  Paris ;  and  it  is  a  judgment 
adopted  as  sound  by  the  ablest  of  recent  continental  histo- 
rians.* In  an  elaborate  work  upon  the  Celtic  tongue,  to  which 
the  Institute  of  France  awarded  a  prize,  M.  Edwards  showed 
that,  through  all  the  revolutions  of  time  and  conquests,  our 
modem  English  speech  is  characterized  by  peculiarities  to 
which  there  is  no  analogy  in  any  German  or  Latin  dialects,  but 
which,  being  found  in  the  modem  Breton  of  France,  and  Welsh, 
Gaelic,  and  Manx,  are  strictly  traceable  to  a  British  original. 
This  identity  of  language  is  as  solid  a  criterion  of  identity  of 
race  as  the  best  preserved  weapons  or  utensils,  or  even  inscrip- 
tions found  in  graves  and  ruins,  and  it  strongly  confirms  the 
narratives  in  some  old  chronicles  and  poems,  and  even  legends, 
which,  like  the  illuminated  pictures  of  the  middle  ages,  often 
combine  genuine  representations  of  facts  with  the  strangest  and 
most  incredible  fictions. 

With  regard  to  the  absence  of  all  Christian  symbols  from  the 
antiquities  found  in  Roman  Britain,  which  Mr.  Wright  holds  to 
be  a  proof  that  the  Christian  religion  was  not  at  that  time 
brought  into  the  island,  it  is  surely  but  poor  log^o  to  oppose  a 
negative  argument  to  the  positive  contrary  texts  of  early 
Christian  writers,  with  which  all  are  fetmiliar.  Still  less  is  it 
worthy  of  Mr.  Wright's  critical  acumen  to  treat  those  remark- 
able texts  as  *  flourishes  of  rhetoric'  Besides,  the  period  of  the 
Roman  domination  in  Britain,  the  four  first  centuries,  happen 
to  be  that  in  which  Christian  archaeology  is  not  particularly  nek 
in  any  country. 

Still  less  satisfactory  is  his  cool  disposal  of  the  British 
Christianity,  confessedly  established  in  Wales  and  Cornwall  at 
the  arrival  of  the  Romish  missionaries  among  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
at  the  close  of  the  sixth  century.  He  *  suspects*  it  to  hare 
been  introduced  from  Spain,  or  Armorica ;  yet  he  carries  it  baek 
to  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century,  when  the  Romans  de- 
parted— a  conjuncture  not  very  likely  to  be  seized  upon  for 
missionary  undertakings.  It  is  a  serious  defect  in  an  important 
work  of  this  elementary  character,  to  throw  doubts  loosely  upon 
points  of  religious  history,  which  at  least  demand  the  respect 
of  deliberate  consideration  and  discriminating  criticism. 

*  ^r.  dc  Bonnechose,  author  of  the  *Four  Connuesta  of  England.*  a  n-oTk 
to  which  the  Institute  of  France  this  year  awarded  a  prize;  and  which  to  the 
graces  of  style  which  have  made  Thierry's  *  Roman  ConqiMst*  a  genefal  fc- 
vorite,  adds  the  rare  merit  of  critical  scholarship. 
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This  remark  is  made  with  the  less  hesitation,  as  tfae  work  to 
which  it  is  applied  has  many  attractions  of  style  and  pictorial 
adorument,  and  in  the  future  editions  which  the  increasing 
taste  for  antiquarian  research  must  call  for,  it  will  be  easy  for 
Mr.  Wright  to  add  grave  arguments  upon  the  subject  in  ques- 
tion, if  upon  further  inquiry  he  still  thinks  he  has  truth  on  his 
side. 


Aht.  VI. — The  Free  Church  of  AncitnC  CkrUtendom,  and  iU  Sulifiufa- 
tioa  ander  Congtantine.  By  Basil  H.  Cooper,  B.A.  Loudon;  Albert 
Cockshnw. 
Amongst  the  many  partial  and  prejudiced  historians  of  the 
church,  it  is  gratifying  to  have  to  note  one  whose  t-vident  aim  is  to 
tell,  as  briefly  as  may  be,  yet  with  sufficient  fulness  for  all  the 
purposes  of  accuracy,  the  whole  truth  on  the  subjtct.  There  U 
an  air  of  sincerity  and  honest  earnestness  pervading  the  work 
before  us  that  cannot  be  mistaken,  and  that  bnngs  to  our  re- 
membrance what  Lord  Bacon  has  adduced  from  Lucretius, — 
the  '  poet  that  beautified  the  sect  otherwise  inferior  to  the 
rest,' — respecting  'the  vantage  ground  of  truth;  a  hill  not  to 
be  commanded,  and  where  the  air  is  always  clear  and  serene;' 
whence,  also,  may  be  seen  '  the  errors,  and  wanderings,  and 
mists,  and  tempests,  in  the  vale  below.' 

The  service  Mr.  Cooper  has  rendered  in  the  present  volume 
was  assuredly  a  desirable  one — that  of  breaking  up  the  old 
alereotyped  framework  from  which  ecclesiastical  writers  have 
been  wont  to  draw  their  impressions,  and  setting  forth  the 
materiel  of  fact  in  a  new  light  To  change  the  figure,  he  opens 
up  afresh  the  fountains  of  truth  in  relation  to  the  condition  of 
the  early  church,  and  if  we  mistake  not,  will  receive  the  thanks 
of  all  his  readers  for  the  freshness  and  the  life  that  sparkle 
everywhere  along  the  rapid  course  of  his  narrative.  Aldiough 
he  has  availed  himself  of  the  results  of  modem  research  and 
criiicism,  whether  of  the  English  or  German  school,  his  origin- 
ality is  discoverable  in  the  j^assages  cited  from  contemporaneous 
authors,  and  in  the  perfect  acquaintance  he  evinces  not  merely 
with  the  writings,  but  even  the  very  spirit  of  the  past.  While 
many  ecclesiastical  writers,  even  some  that  are  reputed  learned, 
adduce  their  authorities  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convince  tfae 
critical  reader  that  they  were  consulted  only  for  the  sake  of  the 
particular  point  in  hand,  or,  in  some  instances,  not  at  all,  it  is 
evident  that  Mr.  Cooper  bad  familiarized  his  mind  beforehand 
with  all  the  original  documents  illustrative  of  the  course  through 
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which  he  takes  his  readers  ;  and  that  the  labour  of  compressing 
his  knowledge  >Yithin  prescribed  limits  has  been  his  great  diffi* 
cnlty.  Perhaps  one  of  the  chief  drawbacks  to  the  interest  that 
will  be  felt  in  perusing  his  production,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Tery  amplitude  of  his  style,  which,  although  always  to  the 
point,  and  of  the  purest  order,  is  crowded  with  historic  facts, 
in  the  shape  of  hints,  allusions,  or  suggestive  references,  that 
all  but  jostle  one  another  in  almost  every  page.  With  this, 
however,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  quarrel.  What  some  may 
deem  a  fault,  is,  in  our  estimation,  a  rare  excellence,  and  a 

})leasing  characteristic  of  Mr.  Cooper's  work,  in  a  merely 
iterar}"  point  of  view.  There  is  no  rhetorical  trick  about  it ; 
none  of  that  artificial  plastering  over  thin  and  poor  materials, 
which  is  becoming  so  fashionable  with  some  writers.  Commend 
us  to  the  ample  and  involved  periods  of  Bacon  and  Milton, 
Bolingbroke  and  Burke, '  clothed  in  the  ample  folds  of  inver- 
sion,' in  preference  to  the  spasmodic  and  all  but  inarticulate 
deliverances  of  the  new  school.  Our  best  writers  are  those 
who  have  spoken  out  what  was  in  them  from  a  full  mind, 
welling  forth  the  wide  and  stately  stream  of  thought  in  a  con- 
tinuous flow,  not  without  eddies  here  and  there,  where  the 
lighter  materials,  though  in  some  sense  separable  from  it,  aie 
borne  along  with  the  main  current. 

The  writers  to  whom  we  raise  objection  show  too  much  of 
art.  They  remind  us  of  the  process  by  which  some  of  our 
broad  valleys  arc  watered ;  where,  instead  of  the  majestic  river 
winding  its  way,  free,  and  broad,  and  deep,  and  gurgling  as  it 
goes,  we  behold  innumerable  petty  channels,  admirably  laid 
out,  and  most  mathematically  adjusted  to  the  surface  needing 
irrigation,  but  ridiculously  incompetent  to  any  noble  freightage. 
The  opening  sentences  of  Mr.  Cooper's  volume  illustrate  our 
meaning,  and  bespeak  the  manly  English  mind  of  the  author. 

'  At  that  ^cnt  epoch  in  the  history  of  mankind,  the  goal  which  an- 
tifiuity  readied  blindfold,  and  the  starting-point  of  modem  times,  whiii 
the  light  of  the  world  began  to  shine  in  the  darkness,  which  yet  compre- 
hcndcd  it  not,  the  last  of  the  four  mighty  empires  spoken  of  bv  the 
prophet  Daniel,  that  of  Eome,  whose  splendid  destinies  were  foretold  b) 
the  inspired  statesman  whilst  as  yet  it  lay  unconscions  in  its  cradle,  bJ 
attained  its  giant  prime.  From  the  pillars  of  Hercules  to  the  Eupbnses 
stretched  their  colossal  legs  of  iron,  which  bore  the  load  of  ChAlJeaO, 
TVrsijin,  and  (Ireek  civilization.  Its  eastern  neighbonr,  the  Parthian  kinji- 
doni  of  the  Arsacida^,  who  ruled  over  the  countries  between  that  river  and 
the  Indus,  was  Home's  rival  in  breadth  of  territor}',  and  was  dotted  hcnr 
nud  there  with  rrraxi  cities  of  Hellenic  origin  and  culture,  founded  in  the 
times  of  the  Macedonian  and  Syrian  dominion.  Of  these,  Nisibij, 
Seleucia,  and  Ctesiphon  were  among  the  chief.  But  owing  to  incessaat 
civil  broils,  which  Italian  craft  was  ever  on  the  watch  to  foster,  it  vu 
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already  fast  verging  towards  its  fall ;  and  its  fatal  adherence,  so  accordant 
with  its  Tartar  nationality,  to  the  anti-commercial  maxim  of  non-intercourse 
with  foreigners,  must  have  doomed  it,  but  for  the  frequent  wars  into  which 
it  was  plunged  by  the  restless  ambition  of  the  Caesars,  to  as  complete 
historical  insigni^cance  as,  from  the  same  cause,  has  always  been  the  lot 
of  China.' — pp.  3,  4. 

But  as  it  is  our  purpose  to  give  some  account  of  the  work 
before  us — such  as  may  serve  to  whet  the  appetite  of  our  readers 
for  the  volume  itself — we  turn  from  all  minor  considerations  to 
the  historical  subject  submitted  to  our  notice. 

The  title  of  the  volume  is  sufficiently  significant  of  the  views  of 
the  author  respecting  the  early  condition  of  the  Christian  churchy 
and  of  the  relation  subsisting  between  it  and  Constantine  after  the 
lapse  of  tliree  centuries.    The  only  ground  on  which  we  should 
be  inclined  to  demur  to  this  nomenclature,  respects  the  idea  of 
continuity  conveyed  by  the  phraseology,  as  if  it  were  the  same 
church  that  was  originally  free,  and  that  was  afterwards  subju- 
gated.   We  hold  that  Christ's  church  has  ever  been  free ;  never 
can  be  subjugated.     To  suppose  otherwise,  is  to  give  an  empty 
meaning  to   Christ's  own  words, — *  And,  lo !  I  am  with  you 
aJway,  even  unto  the  end  of  the  world.'    It  was  not  the  church 
of  Christ  that  Constantine  subjugated;    but   something  else, 
assuming  the  name  most  unworthily, — namely,  the  corrupted 
Catholic  church,  whose  defection  from  all  the  peculiar  prin- 
ciples of  the  gospel  had  been   sufficiently  marked  before  the 
period  when  the  Byzantine  ruler  made  it  the  facile  instrument 
of  his  policy,  and  the  subordinate  handmaid  of  the  state.     On 
this  point,  we  are  certain,  Mr.  Cooper  and  ourselves  are  agreed. 
He  has  shown  this  to  be  the  true  statement  of  the  case  in  the 
body   of  his  work.     We  regret,  therefore,  that  a  phraseology 
has  been  employed,  of  a  purely  traditionary  kind,  and  which 
serves  to  confirm  an  erroneous  idea.     We  would  have  *the 
truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,'  even  in  the 
title-pages  of  our  church  histories.     Especially  would  we  have 
it  impressed  upon  the  inquiring  and  thinking  mind  of  England, 
in  this  period  of  our  history,  when  ecclesiastical  matters  are 
receiving  perforce  so  much  attention,  that  the  church  of  Christ 
ever  has  been  and  must  be  free ;  that  to  part  with  liberty  is  to  part 
with  life,  because  it  is  to  depart  from  Christ ;  and  that  every 
so-called  church,  whether  of  this  age  or  that,  whether  more  gene- 
ral or  more  local,  that  yields  its  trust  to  other  hands  than  those 
in  which  Christ  deposited  it,  is,  ipsofactOy  no  longer  a  member  of 
that  mystical  body,  of  which  Christ  is  the  sole  and  sovereign  head. 
Our  historians  have  too  commonly  written  as  if  the  church  of 
Christ  were  capable   of  any  transmutation  without  losing  its 
characteristics ;  of  embracing  any  errors,  cherishing  any  spirit 
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yielding  to  any  authority,  following  any  polity,  without  be- 
coming unchurched ;  and  hence  the  history  of  the  church  has 
become  the  most  vapid  and  melancholy  of  all  histories,  instead 
of  being,  what  the  history  of  the  true  church  really  is,  and  ever 
must  be,  a  counterpart  of  the  four  Gospels,  and  of  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  the  most  cheery,  sunny,  heavenly  thing  that  ever 
engaged  human  pen.  A  large  portion  of  what  is  generally 
designated  *  the  History  of  the  Church '  would  have  been  more 
correctly  termed  the  *  History  of  corrupted  Christianity ;'  and 
a  new  history  is  greatly  to  be  desired,  which,  avoiding  all  these 
conniptions  and  profanations  of  the  holy  Gospel,  shall  incorpo- 
rate in  a  life-like  portraiture  the  faith,  love,  and  constancy  of 
those  only  who  in  every  age  have  believed  in  and  served,  as 
loyal  subjects,  Jesus  Christ  their  Saviour  and  their  King. 

The  materials  for  such  a  history,  or  at  least  that  portion  of 
it  which  embraces  the  first  three  centuries,  will  be  found  to  a 
considerable  extent  in  Mr.  Cooper's  volume.  The  introduction 
is  a  noble  piece  of  writing,  and  furnishes  the  best  account  we 
remember  to  have  seen,  within  so  brief  a  space,  of  *  the  state 
of  the  world  at  the  advent.'  The  two  chapters  into  which  it  is 
divided — the  one  embracing  the  state  of  the  Gentiles,  and  the 
other  that  of  the  Jews  and  Samaritans — arc  worth}'  of  republi- 
cation in  a  separate  form,  as  a  manual  for  Christian  students,  in 
relation  to  a  topic,  the  knowledge  of  which  is  indispensable  to  a 
thorough  appreciation  of  the  religion  of  Jesus. 

The  first  period  of  the  church's  history  is  termed  bv  our 
author,  *  the  apostolic  period ;'  which  is  further  subdivided  into 
three  ages— that  *  of  our  Lord,'  that  *of  the  Twelve,'  and  that 
*  of  John.'  Each  of  these  ages  occupies  a  chapter,  replete  with 
profound,  and  not  unfrequcntly  original,  views.  The  nature  of 
the  church  is  illustrated  by  our  Lord's  life  and  teaching,  and 
the  leading  idea  of  the  work — that  it  was  free,  internally  and 
externally — is  established  by  a  great  variety  of  considerations 
deducible  from  the  same  source.  It  is  clearly  shown  that  the 
fundamental  principle  of  the  church's  organization  is  that 
of  im])licit  subordination  to  Christ  alone,  to  his  doctrine,  and 
his  laws;  that  church  association  is  neither  an  unthinking 
agglomeration  of  members  on  the  one  hand,  nor  a  hierarchical 
confederation  on  the  other ;  but  a  free  and  brotherly  co-ordi- 
nation of  loving  disciples  of  the  common  Master,  and  loyal 
subjects  of  the  common  Lord.  It  is  also  shown  how  the  old 
and  formal  priesthood  is  abrogated  and  an  universal  and  spi- 
ritual priesthood  appointed  in  its  place ;  while  the,  fiinctions 
of  a  permanent  Christian  ministry  are  proved  to  be  those  of 
instrumentality  for  specific  ends,  not  at  variance  with  liberty, 
and  with  no  authority  saving  that  which  pertains  to  the  tmUi 
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itself.     The  following  passage  contains  the  author^s  views  on 
the  last-named  point: — 

•  It  has  often  been  felt  hard  to  reconcile  this  cardinal  truth  of  the 
universal  Christian  priesthood  with  the  divine  appointment  of  the  ministry. 
But  though  it  for  ever  excludes  a  hierarchy,  even  in  its  lowest  germs,  so 
far  is  it  from  being  inconsistent  with  a  ministry,  to  whose  power  for  good 
no  limits  can  be  laid  down,  and  in  which  even  apostles  are  to  be  ranked, 
that  it  furnishes  precisely  its  best  warrant  and  truest  justification.  The 
higher  unity  in  which  these  two  seemingly  conflicting  truths,  or  antina- 
niies,  as  they  are  styled  by  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  in  his  *  Church  of  the 
Future,'  «nro  harmouized,  is,  as  he  rightly  says,  the  idea  of  the  kingdom  of 
God  itself.  In  that  there  is  one  Lord ;  but  there  are  differences  of  admi- 
nistrations. All  its  citizens  have  an  unction  from  the  Holy  One,  in  virtue 
of  which  all  are  alike  entitled,  nay  bound,  in  thankful  acknowledgment 
of  the  benefits  of  redeeming  love,  to  present  themselves,  through  the 
mediation  of  the  eternal  High  Priest,  as  living  sacrifices  to  Grod.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  Spirit  of  grace,  so  far  from  destroying,  even 
intensifies,  whilst  it  ennobles  and  sanctifies,  the  individual  lineaments  and 
capacities  of  each  so  consecrated  beUever,  and  moulds  them  to  the  com- 
mon end  of  the  Divine  glory.  The  unity  based  on^the  common  relations- 
ship  to  God,  through  Christ,  is  one  which  presupposes  the  richest  diver- 
sity in  the  endowments  of  its  component  elements.  There  is  one  life,  but 
the  vital  functions  varv  even  as  the  organs  of  the  spirit  themselves.' — 
pp.  75,  76. 

The  chapter  entitled  '  The  Age  of  the  Twelve,'  is  a  most 
instructive  one,  evincing  how  deeply  the  writer  has  penetrated 
into  the  secret  meaning  of  those  great  events  which  the  *  Acts 
of  the  Apostles'  has  recorded  with  so  much  simplicity.  After 
a  brief  but  impressively  beautiful  resume  of  the  preparation 
made  by  Christ  for  the  establishment  of  His  church,  he  pro- 
ceeds to  show  how  it  was  constituted,  by  an  intensified  con- 
sciousness of  a  divine  calling  to  this  object  on  the  part  of  the 
apostles  and  disciples  to  whom  our  Lord  *  showed  Himself  alive 
after  His  passion,'  by  the  directions  of  the  Saviour  and  the  re- 
membrance of  what  He  had  said  and  done,  and  by  the  descent 
of  the  promised  Spirit  on  the  day  of  Pentecost;  how  it  grew, 
as  a  living  organization,  sustained,  augmented  by  new  converts, 
and  subjected  to  a  really  divine  discipline,  through  the  spiritual 
presence  of  Christ ;  how  it  evinced  its  freedom,  not  merely  by 
the  free  spiritual  life  animating  its  members,  but  also  by  casting 
away  the  bonds  of  national  prejudice,  and  local  partiality  and 
prestige^  by  the  free  preaching  of  the  Gospel  to  the  Gentiles,  and 
the  admission  to  its  fellowship  of  inaividuals  and  churches 
brought  to  Christ  from  the  Gentile  world  ;  how  the  diflfereuces 
which  arose,  through  the  natural  opposition  of  interests  between 
Jewish  and  Gentile  converts,  were  reconciled  by  virtue  of  the 
same  free  spirit  of  love  and  association  ;  and  how,  during  this 
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initiative  period,  oat  of  one  original  and  local  oburch  there 
came  to  be  established  many  churches^  all  similarljr  founded  on 
the  rock  of  Christian  truth  and  profeasion,  all  equally  free  to 
follow  their  Great  Head,  all  independent  in  what  pertained  lo 
local  operations,  and  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 

*  Such  were  the  chnrclies — ^free,  and  yet  glowing  with  lore — wliicli, 
before  the  close  of  this  age,  were  lighted  up  as  candlnticks  in  the  cities  of 
Judea,  Samaria,  GraUlee,  Phoenicia,  Syria,  Cicilia,  Cypnia,  Crete,  Phrygia, 
PamphyUa,  Lycaonia,  Ionia,  Lydia,  Bithynia,  Cappadocia,  Galatia^  Pisidia, 
Pontus,  Macedonia,  Achaia,  Attica,  Iliyricom,  Spain,  and  Italy,  within 
the  lloman  Empire — the  scene  of  the  gigantic  Pauline  misaiona ;  not  to 
speak  of  Egypt  and  Cyrenaica,  in  which,  also.  Christian  oommunities  most 
have  been  planted  within  the  same  brief  period*  Beyond  the  Boman 
frontiers,  societies  were  established,  by  the  original  apostles  and  tbeir 
fellow-labourers,  in  Arabia  Felix,  ^tluopia,  Scythia,  and  the  Parthian 
Empire — though  these,  probably,  consisted  for  the  most  part,  only  of 
Jews  and  proselytes.  But  though  so  widely  scattered,  composed  of  such 
diiferent  elements,  and  all  sovereign,  yet  these  erangelical  oommonwealthi 
were  by  no  means  isolated ;  but,  by  virtue  of  a  living  and  powerihl  con- 
sciousness of  their  common  relationship  to  Christ,  the  Sun  of  Rii^hteon*- 
ness,  around  which  they  all  revolved,  receiving  light  and  warmth  firom  the 
'Same  divine  centre,  they  felt  themselves  to  be  one,  to  a  degree  whidi  has 
never  been  conceived,  not  to  say  reaUzed,  under  any  system  which,  pie- 
tending  to  unite  by  an  outward  bond  churches  which  God  in  his  pron- 
dence  has  outwardly  placed  asunder,  must  necessarily  issue,  not  in  a  unios 
of  churches,  each  made  up  of  equal  brethren  in  Christ,  but  in  a  hierarchT 
of  priests — the  skeleton  of  a  dead  Christianity.' — ^p.  102. 

In  the  chapter  on  ^  the  age  of  John/  wisely  separated  from 
that  of  'the  Twelve,'  the  reader  will  be  deeply  interested 
in  the  glowing  picture  of  the  living  Christianity  of  that  period 
sketched  by  a  contemporary,  but  not  inspired  writer,  Diog- 
netus,  whose  words  are  presented  in  an  English  form  in  thu 
Tolume.  We  are  glad  to  see  that,  since  the  publication  of  Mr. 
Cooper's  admirably  translated  extracts  from  this  early  writer, 
the  whole  has  been  published.  We  may  here  also  obserre,  in 
passing,  that  in  this  and  the  many  other  parts  of  the  Toliime 
enriched  by  quotations  from  ancient  authors,  the  ecfaolarship  of 
Mr.  Cooper  is  evinced  by  the  accurate  and  idiomatic  nuuiner  ia 
which  the  very  life  and  spirit  of  the  originals  are  timnsfiucd 
into  his  English  version.  More  important  than  thia,  bowefcr, 
is  the  broad  and  original  light  in  which  the  age  of  John  is  de- 
picted, '  an  age  not  so  much  distinguished  by  new  enterprises  as 
by  the  consolidation  of  former  conquests.'  The  ^RmbI  of  the 
fall  of  Jerusalem  on  the  Jewish  theocracy ;  the  guardianship 
exercised  by  John  over  the  Christian  freedom  of  the  duudies; 
the  rise  of  Ebionitism  and  Gnosticism ;  and  the  pfogieai  of 
persecution  under  the  powers  of  the  Ronuui  atate^  ave  all  bneiy 
but  forcibly  described.     In  this  chapter,  also,  the  moosferoas 
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and  baseless  theory  of  Rothe — that  an  apostoUo  council  con- 
stituted prelacy  in  anticipation  of  the  decease  of  the  apostles, 
and  as  a  permanent  substitute  for  their  authoritative  function&^- 
is  disposed  of  in  a  most  triumphant  manner,  not  without  a  spice 
of  wholesome  humour  excited  by  the  hoUowness  of  this,  the  last 
learned  hypothesis  of  the  defenders  of  prelatical  usurpation. 
Rothe  is  justly  reputed  one  of  the  most  masterly  critics  of  the 
German  school ;  but  in  this  ecclesiastical  tilt,  at  least,  he  has 
met  with  his  match  in  Mr.  Cooper,  who,  if  not  a  professor,  like 
his  antagonist,  is  worthy  of  a  professor's  place  in  any  of  the 
free  colleges  and  universities  (alas,  how  few !)  of  which  our 
country  can  boast. 

After  this  admirable  sketch  of  the  apostolic  period,  we  are 
introduced  to  what  our  author  designates  '  the  first  transition 
period/  extending  from  the  close  of  the  first  century  to  the  latter 
part  of  the  second,  or  from  the  death  of  John,  a.d.  100,  to  the 
martyrdom  of  Polycarp,  a.d.  1 64.  This  division  of  the  work 
occupies  two  chapters,  tlie  first  embracing  the  age  of  the  apos- 
tolic fathers,  and  the  second  that  of  Polycarp.  Both  chapters 
are  invaluable.  They  are  enriched  with  the  results  of  recent 
discoveries  in  relation  to  the  epistles  of  Ignatius,  the  genuine 
portions  of  which  are  now  accurately  eliminated,  and  with  cita- 
tions of  great  value  from  the  recently  recovered  works  of  Hip- 
polytus.  Besides  this,  they  abound  in  original  suggestions  of 
the  author,  confirmatory  of  the  opinions  already  entertained  by 
scholars  respecting  the  characteristics  of  this  period. 

In  the  first  chapter  the  testimony  of  the  apostolic  fathers  is 
adduced  in  relation  to  the  freedom  of  the  churches  in  all 
essential  respects,  both  in  the  age  of  the  apostles  and  in  that 
immediately  succeeding ;  at  the  same  time,  it  is  also  shown  how, 
towards  the  close  of  the  latter,  there  sprang  up  in  Palestine  a 
new  order  of  things,  introductory  to  that  prelatical  system  which 
afterwards  became  embodied  in  the  catholic  church.  We  are 
here  conducted  to  a  vital  point  in  the  history  of  the  church, 
namely,  the  origin  of  prelacy,  or,  as  Neander  terms  it,  of  *  the 
monarchico- episcopal  government.'  Around  this  spot  has  the 
battle  between  the  free  and  enslaved  churches  been  waged  in 
times  past.  Heretofore  the  battle  has  been  a  drawn  one, 
because  the  origin  of  prelacy  has  never  been  historically  traced. 
Neander  has  admitted  that  *  we  are  without  precise  and  perfect 
information  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  change  took  place 
in  individual  cases,'  and  rests  his  conviction  respecting  it  on 
analogy  and  conjecture.  *  It  was  natural,'  he  says,  *  that  as  the 
presbyters  formed  a  deliberative  assembly,  it  should  soon  hap- 
pen that  one  among  them  obtained  the  pre-eminence,'  &c.  To 
this  it  has  been  objected, — as,  for  example,  Neander's  translator, 
Professor  Rose,  has  objected,  in  a  foot-note  appended  to  these 
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very  words,  that  the  admission  that  there  is  no  historical  traoe 
of  any  such  arrangement  is  a  very  material  concession  to  the 
arguments  of  the  prelatists.  Thus  Uie  contest  has  stood  hitherto. 
At  tills  juncture  our  author  enters  the  lists  with  a  new  and  per- 
fectly historical  argument,  that  demands  the  candid  and  serious 
notice  of  all  who  appreciate  the  importance  of  this  controversy. 
Those  who  derive  their  church  principles  exclusively  from  the 
New  Testament  need  no  aid  from  any  historical  argument,  feel- 
ing, as  they  do,  that  the  absence  of  all  prelatical  functions  in  the 
specifications  of  the  great  statute-book  of  the  church  is  conclusive. 
Yet  even  they  will  be  confirmed  in  their  faith  if  it  can  be  shown 
definitively  when  and  how  prelacy  originated.  Mr*  Cooper 
perceives  the  beginning  of  the  prelaticid  and  Catholic  system 
in  the  Essenes,  a  society  of  Jewish  mystics,  who  are  thus 
described : — 

'  This  monnstic  society  was  organized  quite  on  the  prelatical  plan. 
Hence  Eusebius  (U.  E.,  ii.  1 7)  actually  mistook  the  Therapeuts,  or  Esseies 
of  Alexandria,  as  described  by  Fhilo  in  his  tract,  *  De  vita  GontempbtiTa,' 
for  Christians,  laying  particular  stress  on  the  idemiify  qf  ikeir  form  ^ 
government  with  that  of  the  church  in  his  day^  a  point  of  resemblance  whidi 
counterbalanced  with  him  the  lack  of  the  slightest  intimation  in  PhOo  that 
they  had  ever  heard  of  him  at  all.  Not  the  less,  however,  has  he  been 
followed  in  this  outrageous  blunder  by  not  a  few  both  in  the  Boman  and 
Anglican  churches,  men  wliose  learning  and  Christianity  nothing  but  their 
blind  admiration  of  tlie  hierarchy  could  have  rendered  so  utterly  useless  in 
the  case.  They  [the  Essenes]  had  in  each  of  the  cities  in  or  around  which 
they  dwelt  a  single  spiritual  chief,  who  was  invested  with  sacerdotal  dig- 
nity. To  these,  and  to  the  subordinate  presbyters,  the  memben  wot 
taught  to  yield  as  implicit  obedience  as  to  the  divine  law,  to  which  dntv 

they  were  even  pledged  by  the  oath  of  initiation 

Scarcely  was  John  cold  in  his  grave  at  Ephesus,  when  this  society,  which 
had  held  out  against  the  preaching  of  Christ  and  the  apostles,  found  in 
the  new  gospel  of  Elxai,  a  basis  on  which  it  could  Capitukite.  It  assiuned 
the  Christian  name,  but  without  the  cross,  and  with  the  rcgection,  besides, 
of  nearly  every  other  distinctive  truth  of  the  New  Testament.  Of  its 
members,  and  of  the  renegades  from  the  apostolic  communities  of  Pales- 
tine, the  Ebionite  church  was  formed,  which  afterwards  ramified  through- 
out J^erca,  Nabathca,  Paneas,  Moabitis,  Gobah,  and  Batanea,  and  even 
spread  to  Asia  Minor,  Cyprus,  aud  particularly  Rome.  Of  its  ecclesiasti- 
cal princi[)lcs,  the  most  exUuit  monuments  <u:e  the  Apocryphal  Testament 
of  the  Twelve  Patriarchs,  forged  in  the  first  post-aiKMtoUc  age,  and  the 
Clementines.' — pp.  167 — 169. 

To  this  source  Mr.  Cooper  traces  the  prelatical  and  luerar* 
chical  system.  In  subsequent  portions  of  the  volume  be  fortifies 
the  position  he  has  assumed,  and  with  an  amount  of  proof 
di^icult  to  withstand.  At  the  same  time,  we  regret  that  the 
limits  of  his  volume  have  not  allowed  greater  space  for  the  fiiU 
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exposition  and  defence  of  an  hypothesis  which,  besides  bein^ 
new,  is  of  so  much  consequence  every  way  in  relation  to  this 
formative  period  of  church  history.  We  should  like  to  know, 
for  example,  in  what  light  he  regards  the  views  propounded  by 
Neander,  and  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made; 
whether  h^  rejects  them  altogether;  or  whether  he  deems  them 
not  inconsistent  with  the  theory  he  has  propounded.  We  hope 
that  he  will  not  lose  sight  of  this  subject;  but  give  it  the 
amplest  development  and  discussion  in  a  separate  form.  Mr. 
Cooper  speaks,  in  another  portion  of  the  present  volume,  of  the 
publication  of  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Ignatian  epistles,  (once 
the  stronghold  of  prelacy,  but  by  the  labours  of  Mr.  Cureton 
and  others,  won  over  to  the  friends  of  freedom,)  as  having  done 
*  more  to  rock  to  its  foundation  every  cathedral  in  Christendom 
than  Cromwell  by  his  CAnnon  or  Milton  by  his  pen.'  We 
admit  that  the  boast  is  not  an  idle  one ;  but  let  Mr.  Cooper 
only  give  the  world  in  a  thoroughly  complete  and  irrefragable 
form  the  views  which  he  has  only  sketched — though  with 
masterly  ability— in  this  volume,  respecting  the  origin  and 
growth  of  prelacy,  and  we  feel  assured  that  the  blow  will  be 
more  decisive  than  even  that  over  which  he  so  triumphantly 
exults.  Even  the  Syriac  Ignatius,  powerful  as  his  testimony 
may  be  in  opposition  to  the  pretensions  of  the  sacerdotal  order, 
is,  after  all,  only  a  negative  witness ;  while  Mr,  Cooper  appa- 
rently has  it  in  his  power  to  adduce  the  Essenes  as  witnesses 
on  the  same  point,  only  in  a  positive  and  purely  historical 
manner.  But  as  the  matter  stands  at  present,  we  do  not  feel 
justified  in  proclaiming  an  absolute  triumph.  We  desiderate  a 
fiiUer  court,  and  a  more  formal  institution  of  the  pleadings  on 
both  sides  of  the  question. 

Passing  over  the  age  of  Polycarp,  which  forms  the  subject 
of  an  efudite  chapter  on  the  propaganda  of  the  Free  church, 
its  civil  and  literary  opponents,  its  martyrs,  Justin  and  Poly- 
carp, and  the  grand  heresy  of  Gnosticism — under  which  latter 
topic  the  author  quotes  largely  from  the  recently  recovered 
work  of  Hippolytus — we  come  to  the  two  remaining  periods  of 
ante  Constantino  church  history,  entitled  the  Hierarchical 
Periods,  and  the  Second  Transition  Period.  Each  of  these 
periods  is  again  subdivided :  the  first  into  tlie  three  ages  of 
Victor,  Tertullian,  and  Cyprian ;  and  the  latter  into  those  of 
Commodian  and  Eusebius.  It  is  not  in  our  power,  however,  to 
do  justice  to  these  chapters  within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary 
review.  Sufl5ce  it  to  say  that,  like  those  on  which  we  have 
commented,  they  are  worthy  of  the  attentive  perusal  of  all  who 
would  understand  the  process  by  which  the  hierarchical  church 
became  consolidated  amidst  manifold  corruptions,  until  it  was 
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thoroughly  prepared  to  transfer  its  allegiaiice  from  Christ,  its 
hitherto  nominal  head,  to  Constantino,  that  truly  remarkable 
man,  who  after  becoming  the  ruler  of  the  world  was  quietly 
permitted,  if  not  invited,  to  rule  over  the  church  as  well. 

We  must  here  draw  our  notice  to  a  close.  The  subject  of 
this  volume  is  one  of  deepening  interest,  and  is. becoming 
better  understood  with  every  new  generation.  The  normal 
state  of  the  church,  long  departed  from,  has,  ever  since  the 
Reformation,  been  the  goal  towards  which  all  ecolesiastieal 
events  have  tended.  Much,  however,  remains  to  be  doDe.  The 
various  church-systems  embodied  in  the  seots  of  Chrisceii- 
dom  have  to  show  their  faultiness  by  their  results.  Each 
element  of  truth  and  error  seems  destined  to  work  itself  out  in 
some  sectional  division  of  the  great  whole.  From  every  phase 
of  the  past  something  has  to  be  learnt,  until  the  process  of 
departure  is  clearly  seen  and  oomprehended,  and  a  general 
desire  is  generated  for  the  truth  and  unity  of  the  original 
church-system. 

Such  works  as  Mr.  Cooper's  we  hold  in  especial  regard,  u 
indispensable  auxiliaries  to  the  grand  consummatioii.  As  the 
battle  is  between  truth  and  error,  so  the  real  battle-field  it 
laid  in  the  first  three  centuries.  There  the  strife  began ;  and 
with  the  thorough  comprehension  of  that  it  will  end.  llie  con- 
stitution of  the  chiurch  of  the  future — to  adopt  the  phrase  of 
Chevalier  Bunsen  in  its  widest  acceptation — can  be  no  odier 
than  the  constitution  of  the  church  of  the  earliest  part. 

After  what  we  have  already  written,  it  is  scarcely  neoesssiy 
to  say  how  highly  we  think  of  the  present  work.  None  who 
know  what  the  church  precisely  needs  in  the  present  time  will 
write  disparagingly  of  it.  As  a  series  of  sketohes  of  die  sne- 
cessive  periods  to  which  it  relates,  from  the  age  of  Christ  to 
that  of  Constantino,  it  is  most  masterly — such  sketches  as  tlio 
hand  of  an  ecclesiastical  Cuvier  alone  could  draw  firom  the  frag- 
mentary memorials  of  the  past.  It  is  no  commonplace  oon- 
pilation,  but  the  production  of  an  original  mind,  that  hsa 
omitted  in  its  independent  researches  nothing  of  any  valw 
that  has  been  known  or  noted  before,  and  worthy  to  take  its 
place  on  the  same  shelf  with  the  more  elaborate,  bat  not  biok 
genuine,  works  of  the  great  Ncander. 


Art.  \ll.— History  qfthe  Br'Uith  Ctmjuetti  m  India.     By  Horace 
St.  John.     In  2  rob.     London:  Colbum.     1852. 

No  phenomena  in  history  are  more  remarkable  than  the  fmrma- 
tion  and  deciLy  of  empires  in  the  East  A  man  with  a  genius 
for  war  and  policy  ariseft,  exerts  his  inflaence,  at  first  perhaps, 
over  a  gmall  number  of  followers — a  clan  or  a  tribe — ditoipUaM 
his  friends  and  dependents  in  the  use  of  arms,  undertakes 
marauding  expeditionn,  collects  spoil,  and  bavinj^  rsTeaJed  to 
his  partizans  the  secret  of  their  own  strength,  flies  with  them  at 
higher  game,  and  converts  his  sword  into  an  imperial  soeptro. 
Sovereign  power  having  been  onoe  attained,  the  tide  of  ambition 
rushes  forth  impetuously  on  all  sides,  until  the  entire  oirde  of 
the  regions  oouterminous  have  been  subdued.  Then  the  ener- 
gies of  the  conquering  nation,  enfeebled  by  difiitsifNa,  relax  and 
shrink ;  the  victorious  soldiers  gradually  degenerate  into  effsmi- 
oate  nobles;  indulgenoo  is  substituted  for  exertion;  pride 
and  avarice  for  valour ;  luxury  insinuates  its  poison  trough 
the  ivhole  state ;  and  the  political  edifice,  dilated  into  gorgeous 
jTandeur  by  the  arts  of  war  and  peace,  crumbles  away  still  more 
rapidly  than  it  sprang  up,  and  the  seat  of  dominion  is  transferred 
to  another  land. 

This  truth  has  been  nowhere  more  strikingly  exemplified 
;faan  in  India,  where  a  succession  of  brilliant  thruues  have 
l,ppeaTed  and  vanishe<l  with  something  like  meteoric  velocity. 
Vmong  these  none  was  more  extended  tlian  the  throne  of  the 
Moguls,  which,  founded  by  Baber  Khan,  supported  a  series  of 
unbitious,  unscrupulous,  but  raagnifioont  monarchs,  who  enriched 
their  capitals  with  mighty  stnictnres,  encouraged  literature  and 
the  arts,  created  an  extraordinary  ainouut  of  material  prosperity, 
excited  sometimes  the  lulmiration,  sometimes  the  terror,  of  their 
subjects,  achieved  greut  victories,  reduced  the  kings  and  princes 
in  Uietr  neighbourhood  to  the  ranks  of  tributaries,  and  seemed 
to  have  established  their  authority  on  an  immoveable  basis. 

While  they  occupied  this  dazzling  position,  a  handful  of 
merchants  from  the  West  landed  on  their  shores,  and,  by  dint 
of  persevering  humility,  obtained  (he  privilege  of  building  for 
themselves  a  warehouse,  then  called  a.  factory,  where  they  might 
expose  their  goods  for  sale,  and  carry  on  their  traffic  with  the 
natives.  Little  did  the  statesmen  of  .Agra  or  Delhi  then  suspect 
what  those  insignificant  strangers  were  destined  to  accomplish. 
It  transcended  the  powers  of  their  mind  to  conceive  that  the 
simple  commercial  structure  called  into  existence  by  their  per- 
mission contained  within  itself  the  seeds  of  innumerable  revo- 
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lutlons  and  a  mighty  empire ;  that  the  spirit  which  perraded 
its  inmates  was,  in  the  course  of  a  very  brief  period,  to  pass 
forth  and  penetrate  the  whole  of  India,  to  oveiihrow  their 
palaces,  to  dissipate  their  armies,  to  curb  or  obliterate  their 
superstitions,  to  reform  their  manners,  and  ultimately  to  succeed 
in  establishing  a  new  dominion  more  wonderful  dian  any  vei 
described  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

To  review  the  various  steps  by  which  this  unparalleled  result 
has  been  reached  is  the  object  of  Mr.  Horace  St.  John's  work. 
It  does  not  profess  to  be  a  history  of  British  India,  but  rather 
an  investigation  into  the  causes  by  which  our  sway  has  been 
rendered  predominant  there.  Numbers  of  writers  possessing 
more  or  less  ability  have  undertaken,  as  well  here  at  home  as 
on  the  continent,  to  fasten  a  stigma  on  the  British  nation  on 
account  of  its  proceedings  in  Asia.  Some  of  these  have  been 
animated  by  envy,  some  by  a  natural  proneness  to  censure  the 
actions  of  others,  while  a  third  class,  sincerely  reprobating  til 
conquests  and  wars,  have  been  urged  by  their  generous  impulses 
to  uphold  the  cause  of  humanity.  Mr.  Horace  St.  John  under- 
takes to  overthrow  the  reasonings  of  all  these,  and  has,  we  think, 
succeeded  in  proring  that  the  English  in  India  have  been  the 
authors  of  far  more  good  than  evil,  and  that  to  the  two  hundred 
millions  who  inhabit  its  various  provinces,  they  now  ensure  a 
much  larger  amount  of  the  blessings  of  life  than  they  ever 
enjoyed  under  any  form  of  government 

It  would  be  doing  great  injustice,  however,  to  the  East  India 
Company  to  suppose,  whatever  may  be  the  measure  of  good 
they  now  accomplish,  that  they  proceeded  to  Asia  with  any 
setded  plan  of  conquest.  On  the  contrary,  they  were,  at  the 
outset,  what  they  professed  to  be,  mere  merchants,  intent  on 
the  profits  of  trade.  The  territories  they  acquired  came  to 
them  in  many  cases  against  their  mil.  Fortune,  it  has  been 
said,  laid  an  imperial  crown  at  their  feet ;  and  their  only  delm- 
quency  is,  that  they  stooped  and  picked  it  up.  But  even  this 
they  did  with  much  reluctance.  They  long  oontemplaied 
it  rolling  in  the  dust ;  grasped  at  by  many  competitors ;  and  it 
was  only  when  it  had  been  stained  and  tarnished,  and  was  on 
the  point  of  passing  out  of  the  country  altogether,  that  they 
prevailed  on  themselves  to  become  its  masters. 

Philosophy  has  not  discovered  the  key  to  the  events  of  civil 
history ;  but  by  following  carefully  the  steps  of  the  English  in 
India,  we  may  discover  the  rationale  of  some  of  those  processes 
by  which  the  subtle  mechanism  of  power  is  produced.  We 
behold  the  vanquished,  in  all  instances,  contributing  largely  to 
tlicir  own  downfall,  not  always  through  any  inferiority  ha' the 
character  of  their  minds — ^for  many  of  those  who  disputed  with 
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US  the  sceptre  of  India  were  men  whose  genius  and  abilities 
were  ec^ual  to  everything  save  their  ambition — ^biit  through  the 
habit  ot  suffering  their  passions  to  overmaster  their  reason.  In 
some  of  our  earlier  contests,  we  had,  no  doubt,  to  do  with  very 
ordinary  personages;  but  as  the  orisis  of  empire  approached, 
Hyder  Ali  and  Tippoo  Suhan,  Holkar  and  Sindiah,  e.\hibiti;d 
a  force  and  brilliance  of  intellect,  a  weiiltli  of  resources,  a  vigour, 
an  energy-,  a  perseverance,  which  appeared  to  entitle  them  to 
victory.  But  the  steady  valour,  the  ^-cnera!  probity,  the  calm 
understanding,  and  the  indomitable  resolution  of  the  English 
overwhelmed  the  genius  of  those  magnificent  princes,  defeated 
tlieir  airaies,  counteracted  their  policy,  and  laid  their  thrones 
prostrate  in  the  dust.  The  sword  of  Great  Briuin  has  flashed 
over  the  whole  peninsula,  from  Cape  Corniorin  to  the  stupendous 
mountains  of  Thibet;  and  what  is  far  more,  the  English  mind 
has  vanquished  and  penetrated,  and  entigbtened  more  or  less, 
the  immense  population  swarming  between  the  Indus  and  the 
Brahmapootra,  for  the  sacred  Ganges  now  rolls  through  the 
very  centre  of  our  dominions. 

It  has  often  been  objected  to  Great  Britain,  that  if  it  were 
to-morrow  expelled  from  India,  it  would  leave  behind  no  lasting 
memorials  of  its  rule.  A  more  unfounded  or  ignorant  observa- 
^on  was  never  uttered.  Burke,  in  the  intemperateness  of  his 
rhetoric,  first  gave  vent  to  it ;  and  from  his  day  to  ours,  a  class 
of  weak  and  servile  imitators  have  stupidly  re-echoed  the  ab- 
surdity. The  truth,  however,  is,  that  we  have  produced  more 
effect  ou  Indian  society  in  the  space  of  one  hundred  years  than 
all  the  governments  which  preceded  ours  in  the  course  of  three 
thousand  years.  It  is  true,  we  have  erected  no  impeiial  mausolea, 
or  gorgeous  palaces,  or  stupendous  temples — these  things  being 
wholly  incompatible  with  tlie  genius  of  our  civilization  ; — but  for 
the  promotion  of  human  happiness  we  have  done  what  is  far 
better;  we  have  constructed  vast  military  roads,  uniting  province 
with  province,  and  enabling  the  inhabitants  to  interchange  oom- 
modities  with  facility ;  we  have  thrown  bridges  over  rivers ;  we 
have  constructed  innumerable  tanks  for  irrigation,  with  canals 
for  the  use  of  commerce,  and  docks  and  ship-yards,  with  what^ 
ever  else  belongs  to  the  development  of  material  prospects. 
Nor  is  this  all.  There  is  not  a  district  in  Hindooslan  which 
has  not  experienced  the  humanizing  effects  of  our  institutions 
and  laws,  of  our  education  and  religion.  In  most  parts  of  the 
country  the  father  has  ceased  to  imbrue  his  hands  in  the  blood 
of  his  i'emale  childien,  and  the  widow  no  longer  proceeds,  drunk 
with  opium,  to  burn  herself  with  the  dead  body  of  her  husband. 
Human  victims  have  disappeared  from  the  altars  of  Kali;  the 
obscene  orgies  of  Salscttc  and  Jaganat'h  have  in  a  great  measure 
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disappeared ;  and  the  whole  fabric  of  Brahminical  superstitioB 
is  dissolving  and  crumbling  away  before  the  influence  of  an 
infinitely  superior  system  of  ideas. 

I'o  what  extent  we  may  be  permitted  to  develop  in  Asia 
our  theory  of  civilization  it  is  impossible  to  foresee ;  but  the 
probability  is,  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  generations,  the 
entire  body  of  Hindoo  society  will  be  impregnated  with  Euro- 
pean opinions.  Already,  in  every  part  of  the  country,  their 
notions  are  giving  way  before  ours.  The  doctrine  of  caste 
has  received  a  fatal  blow.  Organized  tribes  of  robbers,  whether 
on  the  rivers  or  on  land,  are  scarcely  to  be  foand.  The  petiy 
tyrants,  who,  from  their  lofty  castles,  formerly  laid  the  iof\-ns 
and  villages  in  their  vicinity  under  contribution,  have  disap- 
peared, and  the  minds  of  the  natives  are  beginning  to  be  im- 
pressed with  the  belief,  that  an  equitable  administration  of 
justice  is  due  to  them. 

How  these  efi'ects  have  been  produced  it  is  not  difficult  to 
comprehend.  Our  military  system  requires  the  training  and 
discii)line  of  large  bodies  of  the  natives,  who,  being  brought 
perpetually  into  contact  with  Englishmen,  cannot  ]>ossiWy 
escape  being  influenced  in  souie  degree  by  western  ideas. 
When,  alter  their  periods  of  service,  these  men  return  to  their 
villages  and  families,  they  necessarily  carry  along  with  them 
something  of  the  opinions,  notions,  tastes,  and  preferences  they 
have  derived  from  their  officers,  and  the  influence  thev  have 
themselves  undergone  they  exercise  upon  their  relatives.  The 
same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  Hindoos  and  MohamniedHns 
euiployed  in  the  administration  of  the  civil  government  in 
India,  in  the  collection  of  the  revenue,  in  her  civil  and  criiiiinal 
courts,  in  her  schools  and  colleges. 

Our  readers  are  already,  ])erha])S,  familiar  with  one  of  the 
illustrations  of  the  manner  in  which  European,  or  rather  Enp- 
lisb,  habits  have  been  engrafied  on  the  native  mind.  Under  the 
domination  of  the  Moguls,  at  least  towards  the  decline  of  the 
em])ire,  the  rapacity  of  the  Nawabs  and  Subadars  comjielW 
all  who  possessed  wealth  diligunily  to  conceal  it ;  and  when 
thev  ventured  on  anv  eniovmeiit  at  all,  to  be  ver\-  careful  it  was 
in  secret.  They  erected  no  spacious  or  magnificent  hou-ic* : 
iho.y  laid  out  no  grounds  in  parks  or  extensive  gardens,  but 
contented  themselves  with  the  sybarilish  living  they  could  coin- 
HJiind  within  the  narrow  j)reeincts  of  their  harims.  Now,  on 
tli(^  eontrarv,  throughout  India,  hut  more  especially  in  the 
^)t'n^^•^l  ])resideney,  the  rich  IJaboos,  or  proprietors,  vie  with 
(IK  li  otluT  in  the  spaciousness  of  their  houses,  in  the  gorgeoiis- 
ncss  of  tli(  ir  finnituie,  and  in  the  beauty  of  their  gardt-ns  and 
[)]antations,  which  have  been  nuiltiplii;d  with  wonderful  rapidity 
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within  the  last  thirty  years.  It  is  now,  consequently,  not  at  all 
uncommon  to  behold,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Ganges,  what  may 
be  very  properly  denominated  English  parks,  dotted  with  lofty 
trees,  artificial  mounds  dotted  with  flowering  dirubs,. parterres, 
lakes,  canals,  fantastic  bridges,  summer-houses,  and  planta- 
tions. 

Besides,  the  cultivation  of  the  soil  for  agricultural  purposes 
as  now  greatly  improved ;  and  as  every  year  opens  up  fresh 
facilities  for  the  transmission  of  produce  to  the  rivers  or  to  the  sea, 
the  multiplication  of  India's  internal  resources  may  be  assumed 
to  be  in  a  state  of  the  most  rapid  development.  As  is  perfectly 
natural,  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  keeps  pace  with  that  of  the 
soil.  The  desire  for  knowledge  is  perpetually  on  the  increase ; 
schools  are  consequently  called  for  in  the  remotest  villages; 
journals  and  books  are  becoming  fashionable ;  and  in  many 
cases,  English  literature  may  actually  be  said  to  be  striking 
root  into  the  Asiatic  mind.  It  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
acknowledged,  that  few  of  our  countrymen  would  appear  to 
have  applied  themselves  on  the  spot  to  the  study  of  the  results 
effected  by  our  civilization.  We  know  not  exactly  how  much 
has  been  done  ;  but  we  may  affirm,  without  the  slightest  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  we  have  conducted  Indian  society  to  a 
point  of  transition,  whatever  may  be  the  category  into  which 
it  will  next  pass. 

The  means  by  which  these  mighty  consequences  have  been 
realized  have  nowhere  been  enumerated  and  described  accu- 
rately. But  the  military  and  political  machinery  employed  by 
us  in  changing  the  condition  of  India,  is  ably  and  faithfully 
delineated  in  Mr.  Horace  St.  John's  book.  He  confines  him* 
self  to  an  analysis  of  the  instrumentality  by  which  India  has 
been  reduced  to  obedience  ;  he  describes  our  acquisitions  one 
after  another,  laying  before  us,  as  he  goes  along,  the  obstacles 
surmounted  by  the  conquerors,  and  all  the  difficulties  and 
resistance  subdued.  Into  military  details  his  plan  would  not 
suffer  hira  to  enter ;  but  he  has  very  carefully  and  diligently 
explained  the  political  views  by  which  the  successive  governors 
and  generals  have  been  guided  in  their  dealings  with  the 
natives. 

It  would  be  too  much  to  expect  that  so  immense  a  framework 
of  power  should  have  been  completed  without  the  perpetration 
of  any  political  crimes.  But  upon  these  Mr.  Horace  St.  John 
dwells  with  reluctance.  His  desire  is  to  represent  the  East 
India  ('oinpany  as  little  faulty  as  possible;  and  therefore, 
with  more  partiality  than  historical  justice,  he  extenuates 
the  excesses  of  ambition  into  which  its  servants  were  some- 
times betrayed.     Warren  Hastings,  for  example,  is  painted  with 
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a  lenient  hand.  Dazzled  by  his  genius,  channed  by  the  rast- 
ness  and  magnifieence  of  his  views,  and  wanned  into  admiration 
by  bis  matchless  intrepidity,  Mr.  Horace  St  John  feels  stroDgli* 
inclined  to  deal  indulgently  with  his  fearful  guilt,  though  he 
admits  its  existence.  For  Olive  he  shows  less  sympathy.  Sir 
John  Shore,  afterwards  Lord  Teignmouth,  with  a  false  pacific 
policy,  is  represented  as  having  been  the  author  of  nearly  all 
the  succeeding  wars.  Of  Lord  Oomwallis,  notw^ithstauding 
his  unaggressive  character,  the  historian  speaks  with  much 
respect;  but  he  reserves  his  entire  admiration  for  the  3Iar- 
quis  of  Wellesley,  under  whose  administration  our  Indian 
empire  acquired  the  greatest  development  it  ever  made  during 
so  short  a  space  of  time.  Some  of  the  most  important  and 
dangerous  wars  ever  undertaken  by  the  Company  were  con- 
ducted to  a  conclusion  by  his  statesmanship.  He  broke  the 
power  of  Tippoo  Sultan  and  the  Mahrattas ;  he  reduced  king- 
doms to  the  condition  of  provinces ;  he  inspired  confidence  in 
our  friends,  and  struck  terror  into  our  enemies,  and  so  strength- 
ened the  entire  system  of  our  rule,  that,  from  that  day  forward, 
our  Asiatic  empire  may  be  said  to  have  been  invincible. 

Over  the  administration  of  Lord  Minto  Mr.  St.  John  passes 
in  silence,  because  he  made  no  acquisitions  of  territories  on 
the  main  land,  though  the  destiny  of  the  Company  led  bim 
also  to  make  conquests  in  the  Indian  Archipelago — a  region 
u])on  which  our  author  announces  a  separate  work  as  about  to 
appear.  His  successor,  Lord  Moira,  afterwards  Marquis  of  Hast- 
ings, completed  the  subjection  of  the  Mahrattas  in  a  campaign  of 
unparalleled  brilliance, — the  British  army,  in  thirteen  formid- 
able divisions,  manoeuvring  simultaneously  over  a  space  of  many 
luindred  square  miles,  meeting  the  enemy  at  every  point,  conn- 
teracting  all  their  schemes,  humbling  their  pride,  and  nltimately 
so  completely  vanquished  their  s])irit,  that  they  never  rose 
again,  but  vanished  absolutely  as  a  political  power  from  the  face 
of  India.  In  the  Nepaul  war  Lord  Hastings  was  less  success- 
ful. Extraordinary  faults  were  committed  by  various  generals 
in  the  defiles  of  the  Himalaya,  though  the  obstinacy  of  the 
mountaineers  was  at  length — in  part  at  least — subdued,  and 
lar^^i?  portions  of  territory  were  ceded  to  the  Company. 

The  succeeding  governors-general,  until  within  the  last  few 
years,  were  more  engaged  in  refonning the  internal  administration 
of  the  empire  than  in  extending  its  frontier.  Lord  Amherst 
accom])lislicd  little  or  nothing.  Lord  William  Sentinel 
gn)p))led  with  fmnneial  and  social  difficulties,  and  eflfected 
great  ini])rovements  in  the  condition  of  the  natives.  It  was  not 
until  lionl  Auckland's  time  that  the  flame  of  conquest  was 
again  kindled,  when  our  armies  passed  the  Indus,  ascended  tb^ 
Suleiman  range,  and  descending  into  the  valleys  and  plains  of 
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AfFghaiiistan,  carried  our  victorious  standard  to  the  borders  of 
Persia  and  Central  Asia. 

But  one  of  the  greatest  disasters  recorded  in  our  Indian  his- 
tory was  now  to  overtake  us.  The  Governor- General  himself, 
destitute  of  all  statesmanship,  though  beyond  measure  honest  in 
his  view,  had  entrusted  the  conduct  of  the  expedition  to  persons 
of  very  inferior  capacity,  who  committed  the  worst  faults  which 
politicians  could  have  fallen  into.  Our  partizans  in  the  coun- 
try were  disgusted  and  estranged ;  our  enemies  were  excited  to 
tenfold  hostility ;  and  when  we  had  conducted  things  to  this 
pass,  our  leaders  appeared  to  have  believed  that  they  had 
accomplished  their  duty,  and  that  thenceforward  the  affairs  of 
peace  and  war  might  be  abandoned  to  the  impulse  of  mere 
routine.  Then  followed  the  insurrection  and  the  massacre,  the 
panic  and  the  ignominious  flight.  English  ladies  and  gentle- 
men were  scattered  as  captives  over  the  whole  of  Affghanistan, 
while  a  large  division  of  our  native  army  was  literally  annihi- 
lated. 

We  omit  to  dwell  on  the  achievements  of  Lord  Ellenborough, 
who  went  out  to  India  to  perpetrate  the  most  extravagant 
absurdities,  to  relinquish  Affghanistan  and  the  new  empire  we 
might  have  acquired  in  Central  Asia,  who  subdued  the  Ameers, 
and  played  the  general  at  Gwalior,  then  abandoned  the  fruits 
of  his  victories,  and  would  have  effected  incalculable  mischief 
had  he  not  been  hastilv  recalled. 

Lord  Hardinge,  a  new  military  leader,  without  any  large  poli- 
tical views,  blundered  into  the  Sikh  war,  and  then  became 
useful  by  mistake.  We  are,  at  present,  engaged  in  a  fresh 
conflict  with  the  Burmese ;  but,  through  the  impotence  of  our 
policy,  if  we  achieve  any  victories,  we  shall  in  all  likelihood 
throw  away  the  fruits  of  them,  though  the  true  principle  of  our 
Asiatic  policy  would  seem  to  be  that  of  indefinite  expansion ; 
for,  whenever  we  stop,  the  tide  of  events  will  inevitably  set  in 
against  us. 

What  we  have  thus  briefly  indicated  Mr.  Horace  St  John  has 
described  at  length,  discussing  carefully  every  question  con- 
nected with  the  growth  of  our  empire,  and  clearing  our  servants 
in  the  East  from  much  of  the  obloquy  so  unjustly  cast  upon 
them.  Admitting  the  fact,  which  he  does  not  attempt  to  dis- 
guise, tliat  he  is  an  upholder  of  the  East  India  Company,  he 
may  be  said  to  have  gone  calmly,  though  with  obvious  partiality, 
through  the  whole  of  this  very  difficult  and  intricate  subject. 
His  views  are  often  comprehensive,  his  remarks  generally 
judicious,  and  his  style  full  of  brilliance  and  variety;  his  faults 
as  a  writer  are,  a  too  elaborate  display  of  rhetorical  powers, 
and  an  unwillingness  to  indulge  in  that  repose  of  composition 
which  supplies  contrast,  and  is  itself  a  large  source  of  pleasure. 
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We  select  from  various  parts  of  the  work  passages  which  will 
enable  the  reader  to  judge  of  its  character  and  merits.  The 
following,  in  which  the  writer  sums  up  the  consequences  i-esolt- 
ing  from  the  annexation  of  the  CamatiCy  exhibits  much  power 
and  eloquence,  while  it  conyeys  at  the  same  time  political 
lessons  in  the  highest  degree  important: — 

'  The  annexation  of  the  Carnatic  was  a  perfect  revolution.  It  was  i 
revolution  in  the  elements,  in  the  principles,  in  the  members,  in  the 
organs,  of  government.  A  new  political,  a  new  moral,  a  new  social  scheme 
was  introduced.  On  all  sides  benefits  were  distributed.  The  native 
prince  was  saved  from  the  tyranny  of  reckless  adventurers  swarming  in 
his  Court — from  growing  debts — from  eternal  eomphcatioiis,  daily  more 
confused — from  the  power  of  committing  great  eiimes,  and  the  dingvr  of 
meeting  their  punishment.  His  people  were  rescued  from  an  opprcsskw 
which  made  a  desert  where  the  art  of  induatrioaa  ages  had  made  a  para- 
dise, spoiled  them  of  all  the  gratefnl  fruits  of  peace,  and  left  them  to 
lament  in  misery,  or  eudure  in  reptile  torpor,  the  afflictiona  of  seniiiuk. 
The  English  were  relieved  from  a  heavy  burden — ^from  the  perennial  source 
of  trouble — from  disseusions  without  hope  of  settlement.  The  mind  (£ 
Wellesley  displayed  itself  on  this  occasion,  lofty,  pure,  and  luminous. 
The  Carnatic  is  a  monument  to  his  fame. 

'  It  suited  the  purpose  of  a  late  writer,  many  of  whose  views  are  admir* 
able,  to  declare  that  the  scenes  of  ravage  which  have  desolated  India  and 
drenched  her  plains  with  blood,  have  been  equally  terrible,  whether  the 
tide  of  conquest  poured  from  the  plains  of  Tartary,  ot  after  the  Ciesernt 
and  the  Green  Flag,  or  from  the  ranges  of  the  west,  or  from  tlie  plateis 
above  the  Deccan,  or  from  the  decks  of  British  transports.  The  Com- 
pany may  well  aiford  to  be  condemned  by  such  a  judge.  Even  from  tkdr 
bitter  and  laborious  prosecutor  this  acknowledgment  is  won,  that,  if  tha 
Governor-General  held  in  view  the  true  end  for  which  government  vai 
instituted,  and  for  which  it  ought  to  be  upheld,  he  could  stand  with  per- 
fect assurance  upon  his  policy.  Its  frmts  were  rich  and  precious.  A 
wide  and  beautiful  country  was  incorporated  in  the  immense  mass  of  the 
British  Empire.  Eighteen  hundred  years  before,  it  had  contribute  a 
province  to  a  Hindu  monarchy ;  it  had  passed  under  the  Muslim  yoke, 
and  few  countries  were  so  abundantly  adorned  with  the  monuments  of 
piety,  pride,  or  wealth ;  with  temples  dedicated  to  a  solemn  faith ;  with 
tombs  erected  by  vanity  as  the  receptacles  of  mortal  dust ;  with  psbco 
which  no  sovereign  ought  ever  to  have  been  rich  enough  to  possess,  and 
no  people  servile  enough  to  build.  Few  also  had  exhibited  more  od 
vicissitudes  of  fortune.  It  had  been  devastated  by  frequent  wan ;  il  had 
been  swept  by  the  fleet  and  fierce  cavalry  of  the  Mahrattas,  of  Uydrr.aBd 
of  Tippoo  ;  its  people  had  been  slaughtered  time  after  time  by  the  \\^ 
of  their  own  blazing  homes ;  it  had  been  afllicted  by  dironie  fuminr,  with 
pestilence — its  auxiliar}'  genius — and  now  it  was  blessed  hy  a  hap|f 
revolution.' — Vol.  i.  275. 

The  student  of  Indian  history  most  often  have  feond  bimself 
interested,  and  sometimes  perplexed,  by  glimpws  of  iStm  Fin- 
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darries,  whose  origin,  power,  and  achievements  may  be  reckoned: 
among  the  most  extraordinary  circumstances  in  the  annals  of 
the  Indian  Peninsula.  It  inevitably  excites  our  surprise  to^ 
observe  the  coolness  and  recklessness  with  which  such  bodies' 
of  men  commit  crimes.  To  comprehend  their  state  of  mind^ 
however,  we  need  only  follow  them  through  their  early  trainingi^ 
and  the  subsequent  events  of  their  lives.  Of  these  marauders, 
Mr.  St.  John  gives  a  lively  account,  for  which  we  have  not 
space. 

Much  anxiety  was  experienced,  during  our  expeditions  beyond 
the  Indus,  respecting  the  character  and  condition  of  Atfghania* 
tan,  its  wild  and  ferocious  inhabitants,  its  rich  and  beauti&il 
productions,  its  conunerce,  its  industry,  with  the  incipient  traee& 
of  civilization  discoverably  in  some  of  its  greater  cities.  Mr, 
St.  John  presents  the  reader  with  a  highly  graphic  and  interest>- 
ing  picture  of  this  region  : — 

*  The  Persic  Affghamstan  is  the  country  lying  between  Persia  and  India^ 
It  is  inhabited  by  a  martial  race,  but  whyether  these  were  named  "  LaiOieu^ 
tation,"  as  au  exiled  tribe  of  Judea,  or  from  the  descendants  of  Saul  ill 
Israel,  from  the  Copts  of  Pharaoh's  army,  or  from  th6  Jewish  soldiers  ciC 
the  Arabian  culiphs,  or  the  Gaurian  mountaineers,  or  the  Grsetic  coqsl 
querors  of  Bactria,  history  does  not  decide ;  for  their  true  origin  is 
unknown.  Their  chronicles  show,  however,  that  they  are  a  people  which, 
if  united,  might  be  conspicuous  among  the  bravest  and  most  powerM 
nations  of  Asia. 

'  Including  the  rugged  territories  to  the  north-west,  their  country  fiUi 
the  whole  space  between  Chittral,  Kohistan,  and  Kunduz,  between  Qitiitj^ 
Yessen,  and  the  petty  states  of  the  Eastern  hiUs,  with  the  Indus,  Bhawul** 
pure,  Sindh,  Bcluchistan,  and  Persia.  Thus  it  has  in  parts  a  length  of 
six  hundred  and  sixty,  and  a  breadth  of  five  hundred  miles.  It  is  ai^ 
elevated  broken  tract,  with  peaks  from  fifteen  to  twenty-one  thousand  feet 
in  height,  and  deep  valleys  full  of  population.  Four-fifths  of  the  surface 
are  mountainous  and  rocky  ;  thei^  are  a  few  bleak,  unfruitful  table*landB|^ 
whose  scanty  pasture  feeds  an  occasional  flock,  and  the  rest  is  composed 
of  valleys.  These  produce  beautiful  grain,  and  are  adorned  by  the  finest 
orchards, — peaches,  apricots,  nectarines,  grapes,  pomegranates,  figs,  muK 
berries,  citrons,  and  other  fhiits,  unsurpass^  in  beauty,  abundance,  and 
flavour,  throughout  the  world.  Their  fertility,  indeed,  is  excelled  in  Wh 
part  of  India,  and  their  climate  is  pleasant  and  salubrious.  Gold,  silver^ 
copper,  lead,  antimony,  zinc,  and  sulphur,  abound.  Whole  hiUs  are  ivk 
places  formed  of  rich  black  iron  ore,  while  coal  is  believed  to  be  plentifUU 

*  A  large  propoi-tion  of  the  Affghan  tribes  are  pastoral,  and  wool  mighi 
become  an  important  element  of  wealth,  besides  the  fine  soft  hair  of  tne 
mountain  goat,  celebrated  as  a  material  for  shawls.  These  fabrics,  worevL, 
by  the  weavers  of  the  valleys,  are  carried  down  in  bales  to  be  wrought  in 
the  looms  of  Dacca,  receive  brilliant  dyes  from  the  plains  of  lower  IndSa^ 
and  are  prized  all  over  the  East  as  the  garments  of  prineessM  and  t^' 
beoutiful  girls  devoted  to  please  the  arase  of  Omnlal  kai|g«.    Tkoagb 
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anarchy  has  been  the  prevailing  condition  of  the  country,  commerce  has 
never  ceased  to  be  active — flowing  in  one  direction  towards  Hindustan,  in 
another  through  Kclat  to  Sonmeanuee,  in  another  to  central  Asia ;  and 
this  trade  might  be  developed  to  an  indefinite  extent,  if  the  politics  of  ihc 
whole  region  were  happily  settled.  The  Lohanis  alone,  a  migratory 
tribe,  half  traders,  lialf  shepherds,  lead  annually  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
domestic  animals  with  merchandise,  to  the  delightful  plains  and  rich  pas- 
tures of  the  Kohi  Damaun,  proceeding  in  great  numbers  also  to  Dera 
Ismacl  Khan,  and  even  to  the  mouths  of  the  Hooghly,  returning  through 
the  Derajat,  and  carrying  supplies  for  traffic  in  the  markets  of  Central 
Asia.  If  this  system  has  flourished  from  ancient  times — as  it  has,  for  the 
Lohani  merchants  were  robbed  by  Baber  three  centuries  and  a  half  ago — 
notwithstanding  every  obstruction  offered  by  barbarism  and  war,  il  is 
easy  to  imagine  what  a  throng  of  commerce  might  fill  the  passes  of 
Affghanistan  whenever  policy  establishes  it  as  the  gate  and  citadel  of 
British  India. 

*  The  rude  but  acute  and  subtle  Affghans  have  always  been  sufficieuily 
powerful  to  excite  alarm,  and  sufficiently  exempt  from  the  control  of  law 
to  threaten  the  peace  of  their  neighbours.  Like  India,  their  country  has 
been  frequently  overrun,  though  never  held  long  by  rulers  of  one  dynasty. 
Unable,  however,  to  prevent  strangers  enjoying  temporary  triumphs  and 
supremacy  over  their  soil,  they  have  continuallv  invaded  that  of  others.' 
—Vol.  ii.  p.  138. 

We  conclude  with  the  author's  recapitulation  of  the  results 
which  have  flowed  from  our  Indian  conquests.  If  the  reader 
has  gone  carefully  through  the  events  of  our  history,  he  will 
probably  acquiesce  in  many  of  the  views  put  forward.  Mr.  St, 
John,  however,  speaks  of  the  Company  spreading  the  know- 
ledge of  Christianity,  and  says,  ^  more  than  political,  the  Hindas 
have  to  gain  religious  emancipation/  The  accomplishment  of 
this  is  one  of  the  labours  he  points  out  for  the  future;  but  we 
fear  he  is  not  duly  apprized  of  the  spirit  of  its  past  eccle&iat- 
tical  procedure.  This  has  been  thoroughly  hostile,  as  is  well 
known  to  every  missionary  society.  The  Company,  incorporated 
as  it  is  with  the  British  system  of  government,  favours  esta- 
blishments, lord  bishops,  cathedral  stalls,  and  stipends  for  aa 
opulent  clergy  ;  but  we  are  sorry  our  audior  has  not  devoted  a 
chapter  to  the  noble  work  of  the  voluntary  societies  now  bless- 
ing India,  and  promising  to  reclaim  its  people  from  heathenism 
to  Christianity.  This  is  indeed  a  glorious  task;  and  the  Com- 
pany would  simply  have  discharged  its  duty  had  it  encouraged 
their  pious  efforts.     But  this  it  has  not  done. 

It  cannot  be  unknown  to  our  readers,  that  the  Church, 
the  Baptist,  the  Wesleyan,  the  London,  and  other  mis* 
sionary  societies,  have  long  been  labouring,  and  with  great 
success,  in  India.  In  the  histories  of  some  of  these  societies, 
and  in  the  periodical  publications  of  all  of  theosy  ample  male- 
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rials  exist  for  copious  information  ou  this  most  vital  subject,  to 
which  the  author  might  have  had  easy  access.  We  deeply 
regret  that  in  general  works  on  India,  all  this  informatiion 
should  be  passed  over  or  supplemented  by  misrepresentations. 
The  literature  of  voluntary  Christian  missions  in  India  has 
already  become  too  voluminous  and  respectable  to  admit  of 
excuse  for  such  omissions  or  perversions.  Their  importance 
in  themselves  is  greater  than  that  of  commercial  progress  or 
territorial  aggrandizement,  of  political  arrangements  or  mili- 
tary operations;  and  they  represent  the  purest  element  in 
modern  civilization,  while  they  bear  on  remote  consequences 
both  in  the  personal  and  social  welfare,  of  the  entire  human 
family.  We  can  conceive  of  no  object  so  worthy  of  the  vast 
and  beneficent  designs  of  Heaven,  in  permitting  so  powerful  an 
ascendancy  to  England  in  the  East,  as  that  of  diffusing  through 
our  agency  that  Gospel  which  makes  the  nations  wise,  virtuous, 
and  happy ;  and  we  cannot  look  on  the  march  of  conquest 
opened  to  our  arms  in  those  distant  regions,  without  hoping 
that  wliatever  the  amount  of  temporary  evil,  it  is  intended  by. 
the  Supreme  Ruler  to  remove  all  obstructions  to  the  free  pas- 
sage of  his  own  truth.  Nor  is  it  merely  from  ci  priori  principles 
that  wc  are  led  to  such  anticipations ;  all  the  facts  of  British 
history  in  India,  including  those  which  relate  to  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Scriptures,  the  establishment  of  schools,  the  spread 
of  our  language  and  literature,  and  pre-eminently  the  unfettered 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  go  to  strengthen  our  convictions,  and 
to  animate  our  hopes.  On  all  proper  occasions  it  is  our  con- 
scientious desire  tluis  to  bear  our  earnest  testimony  on  behalf 
of  the  grandest  undertaking  of  this  adventurous  age.  We 
recommend  the  following  summary  to  the  attentive  perusal  of 
our  readers,  and  readily  give  our  assent  to  most  of  the  state- 
ments it  contains: — 

•  We  govern  by  right  of  lawful  acquisition,  and  we  govern  by  right  of 
wise  and  virtuous  administration.  Reforms  are  required,  and  they  wiH 
take  place  when  public  opinion  insists  upon  them ;  but  on  the  whole, 
India  is,  perhaps,  considering  the  circumstances  of  its  political  and  social 
history,  one  of  the  best  governed  countries  in  the  world.  .  .  .  The 
monuments  of  a  genuine  and  pious  civilization  are  not  pyramids  or 
pagodas,  or  towers  or  columns,  or  any  of  those  huge  trophies  by 
which  the  darinpj  barbarian  genius  of  a  Pharoah,  or  a  Mogul,  endea- 
voured to  perpetuate  its  fame.  The  achievements  of  the  English  in 
India  belong  to  another  order.  They  have  abolished  the  hideous  crime  of 
burning  the  wife  with  the  remains  of  her  husband,  which  sprang  from  the 
bloody  idolatry  of  the  Brahmins ;  they  have  extirpated  infanticide  from 
populations  amid  which  the  virtues  of  human  nature  appear  to  have  been 
renewed  ;  they  had  redeemed  thousands  from  that  superstitious  horror  of  the 
widow's  second  marriage,  which  drove  innumerable  women  to  suicide,  or 
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the  last  resort  of  moral  degradation ;  they  have  encouraged  industn-  i^ 
protecting  the  people,  first,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  labours,  and  then  in 
the  enjoyment  of  their  gains ;  they  have  extinguished  the  Thracian  oriric-s  ji 
Juggernaut :  they  have  prevented  those  chronic  wars  which  formerly  ailon^  J 
vast  military  hordes  to  riot  on  a  superfluity  of  plunder ;  they  have  iu;iJe 
great  highways ;  they  are  educating  the  people ;  they  are  spreading  iLe 
knowledge  of  Christianity ;  and  they  are  communicating  the  humauiry  of 
Europe  to  the  swarthy  idolaters  of  Asia.  These  are  their  monument?. 
Brass  and  marble  never  formed  any  so  durable ;  for  these  are  the  victories 
of  civilization,  which  ratify  the  triumphs  of  the  sword. 

*  If  other  monuments  are  required,  India  exhibits  them — the  noblest 
which  can  be  imagined.  The  interest  of  money  reduced  from  thirty-six 
or  twelve  to  five  per  cent.,  is  the  sign  of  a  credit  more  valuabL'  than  all 
the  gilded  tombs  of  all  the  kings  ;  the  rapid  influx  of  population  to  every 
conquered  province,  is  evidence  of  beneficent  rule,  better  than  flaunting 
records  can  afford ;  the  steady  decrease  of  crime,  during  thirty  years, 
proves  the  establishment  of  a  justice  whose  administration  is  acknowktl^'ed 
to  be  good,  mild,  and  speedy ;  the  extirpation  of  gang-robbers  has  irivra 
safety  to  the  highway ;  the  decrease  of  fortifications  round  the  villages, 
and  the  voluntary  disarmament  of  the  peasantry,  show  that  security-  exist? ; 
and  sixteen  thousand  beautiful  gardens,  extensive  as  parks — laid  oat 
within  a  few  yeara  in  Bengal  alone — exhibit  a  tranquillity  and  content  of 
which  there  is  no  trace  in  any  former  period  of  LidiaD  history.  Xlyus: 
the  coasts,  the  security  of  trade  is  complete,  while  formerly  the  maritime 
population  was  characteristically  piratieal^4he  Sudra  tribe  of  kaloru 
especially,  on  the  western  shores,  avowing  the  profession  of  robbers,  diH 
only  without  disguise,  but  with  pride. 

'  As  for  substantial  monuments,  do  they  not  abound  ?  The  tauks 
repaired,  the  roads,  the  harbours,  the  aqueducts,  constructed;  the  in- 
tended irrigation ;  the  jungle  changed  into  rice-fields ;  the  rise  of  a 
middle  class ;  the  creation  of  a  great  market ;  the  organized  |X}lice  :  the 
clothing  of  naked  millions — even  the  extraordinary  improvement  in  thr 
breed  of  horses — these  arc  monuments  more  splendid  than  the  trophie*  cl 
Nadir  or  Akbar.  And  the  institutions  erected  in  the  East  by  the  supe- 
rior and  difiusive  genius  of  English  charity  are  better  testimonies  of  our 
rule  than  all  the  palaces,  pagodas,  and  tombs,  from  Malabar  to  the  Hima- 
laya. When,  also,  I  hear  that  we  have  left  India  more  desolate  than  the 
realm  of  the  savage  and  the  haunt  of  the  obscene  vulture,  I  ask  what 
government  ever  be((ucathed  more  honourable  memorials  than  the  villages 
— more  than  two  thousand  in  number — which  were,  in  Holkar*s  counirr 
alone,  rebuilt  and  re-peopled  in  the  course  of  three  years  ?  And  how  muoh 
has  India  not  gained  by  her  people  being  delivered  from  that  bloody  pro- 
scriptioii  of  whole  families  and  tribes,  to  which  they  were  formeriy  Uable 
from  the  capricious  ferocity  of  their  princes  ?* — Vol.  ii.  p.  214. 
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Art.  VIII. — Flogging  in  the  New  MiUHa. 
2.  Don't  Enlist  in  the  Militia, 

Such  are  the  headings  of  two  handbills  issued  by  the  Peace 
Society^  intended  to  dissuade  young  men  from  yolunteering^ 
into  the  militia.  It  would  hardly  be  compatible  with  our  di^ 
nity  as  reviewers  to  notice  these  specimens  of  wall  literature, 
were  it  not  that  an  unexpected  distinction  has  been  conferred 
upon  them  in  the  form  of  a  goyemment  prosecution,  to  be  con- 
ducted with  all  due  parade  by  her  Majesty's  attomey-generaL 
O  nimium  fortunati  lihellil  Oh,  immortal  placards  !  instead  ot 
ending  your  ephemeral  existence,  like  your  brother  broadP 
sheets,  on  dead  walls  and  the  shutters  of  forsaken  shops,  thns^ 
destined  to  be  transplanted  to  cabinet  councils,  to  shake  the' 
hearts  of  Home  Secretaries,  to  engage  the  profound  deliberatioar 
of  the  wisest  ministry  that  England  has  ever  seen,  to  be  offi- 
cially proclaimed  in  the  ^  Gazette,'  to  confront  ermined  Justice 
in  her  august  halls,  to  engage  all  the  elaborate  apparatus  ef 
legal  wisdom  and  state,  and  then  to  be  transmitted  to  posterity 
embalmed  in  the  fragrant  forensic  eloquence  of  die  profoimd 
Sir  Frederick  Thesiger  and  the  pathetic  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly  J 
It  really  is  scarcely  possible  to  treat  the  matter  seriously;  and 
yet  it  ts  a  serious  matter,  involving  no  less  a  question  than  the 
right  of  Englishmen  to  discuss  the  character  of  the  laws  under 
which  they  live.  If  the  promoters  of  these  bills  may  be  in- 
dicted for  a  seditious  libel,  we  venture  to  say  that  there  is  no4 
a  newspaper  published  in  the  United  Kingdom  which  may  not 
with  equal  plausibility  be  laid  hold  of;  for  scarcely  a  week 
passes  wherein  we  do  not  find  in  the  pages  of  our  publie 
journals  comments  on  some  of  the  laws  and  institutions  of  thi» 
country,  far  bolder  and  stronger  than  anything  which  these 
placards  contain.  For  what,  our  readers  may  be  curious  to 
know,  is  the  nature  of  these  terrible  missiles  which  have  sue- 
ceeded  in  disturbing  the  profound  political  hybernation  of  the 
Derby  ministry,  and  tempted  them  to  the  perilous  game  of  a 
state  prosecution  against  the  liberty  of  the  press  ?  The  redoubt- 
able sheets  are  now  before  us.  The  first  is  headed  by  a  wood- 
cut engraving  of  a  military  flogging,  drawn,  as  we  understand^ 
from  the  life,  and  followed  by  a  description,  from  the  pen  of 
cye->vitnesses,  or  actual  sufferers,  of  the  true  nature  of  this 
brutal  and  degrading  punishment.  Attention  is  then  called  to 
the  fact  that  the  military  and  other  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  positively  refused,  after  a  long  and  earnest  disciift- 
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sion  raised  by  Mr.  Blight's  amendment,  to  surrender  the  right  to 
use  the  cat- o '-nine-tails  in  the  militia.  The  young  men  of  Eng- 
land who  may  be  tempted  by  the  bounty,  are  therefore  warned 
that  they  will  be  liable  to  this  punishment  if  they  volunteer  into 
the  ranks  of  the  new  force.  The  other  bill  consists  mainly  of  an 
abstract  of  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Militia-law,  conveyed 
in  the  very  language  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  itself  followed  by  an 
earnest  request  to  young  men  and  their  parents  to  ponder  these 
provisions  well  ere  they  entertain  the  idea  of  voluntary  enlist- 
ment. Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  these  bills  contain 
no  other  advice  than  that  the  young  men  of  this  country  should 
use  the  liberty  which  this  very  Militia-law  allows  thenty  of  refusing 
the  proffered  bounty,  and  declining  to  enter  the  service.  It 
was  the  loudest  boast  of  the  present  government  on  behalf  of 
their  bill,  as  compared  with  that  of  their  predecessors,  that  by 
making  the  enlistment  voluntary,  the  hardship  and  oppression 
which  all  admit  attend  a  militia  measure  would  be  greatly 
mitigated,  if  not  entirely  removed.  It  might  have  been  thought 
that  this  right  to  choose  accorded  to  the  people  of  England 
involved  also  the  right  to  know  the  reasons  on  either  side  which 
might  serve  to  decide  their  choice.  It  appears,  however,  that 
this  was  a  mistake.  Great  pains,  indeed,  are  taken  to  acquaint 
them  with  one  side  of  the  question.  The  authority  of  lord- 
lieutenauts,  the  influence  of  landlords  and  employers,  the 
persuasive  powers  of  recruiting-sergeants  and  policemen,  and 
the  winning  eloquence  of  the  gin-glass  and  beer-pot,  may  be 
employed  ad  libitum  to  enforce  the  blessings  and  advantages  of 
this  militia  service  to  the  utmost.  '  With  respect  to  recruiting,' 
said  the  Duke  of  Cleveland,  at  a  meeting  of  the  lieutenancy  of 
the  county  of  Durham, '  he  thought  they  should  have  sergeants 
or  soldiers  from  the  line  for  the  purpose  of  recruiting.  They 
know  the  way  to  enlist  men,  and  when  they  found  a  man  half 
inclined,  fhcy  had  a  peculiar  manner  of  coaxing ^  just  as  a  coJirff- 
date  coaxes  his  constituents,''  Yes,  we  know  how  sergeants  from 
the  lino,  and  some  candidates  also,  practise  'coaxing,*  by 
glosing  and  cajolery,  by  bribery  and  drunkenness,  by  equivoca- 
tion and  falsehood,  by  everything  that  can  debase  the  nature  of 
their  victims  as  men  and  as  citizens.  To  seize  a  raw  clowii, 
whom  they  may  see  wandering  open-mouthed  at  a  country  fair, 
and  wheedle  him  into  a  public-house  by  the  promise  of  drink, 
and  detain  him  there  until — his  brain  being  muddled  with  ale 
and  his  poor  half-awakened  intellect  bewildered  by  ribald  songs 
and  fabulous  tales  of  a  soldier's  life  and  glory — he  is  tempted 
into  accepting  the  bounty;  to  parade  him  through  the  street, 
as  a  decoy-duck  to  other  dupes,  bedecked  with  ribands,  and 
grinning  in  maudlin  imbecility,  and  then  to  drag  bim  before  the 
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nearest  magistrates,  while  lie  is  yet  reeking  with  the  fumes  of 
his  recent  debauch,  where,  to  use  Cowper's  graphic  description, 

*  Sheepish  he  doffs  his  hat,  and  mumbling  swears 
A  Bible-oath  to  be  whatever  they  please. 
To  do  he  knows  not  what — ' 

to  do  all  this,  we  say,  is  deemed  a  loyal,  patriotic,  and  honour- 
able thing;  and  dukes  and  marquises,  lord-lieutenants  and 
justices  of  the  peace,  are  not  ashamed  to  take  part  in  so  pitiful 
a  plot  against  their  ignorant  and  unwary  neighbours.  But  if  a 
number  of  gentlemen — of  many  of  whom  it  may  be  fairly  said 
that  they  are  second  to  no  class  in  this  country  for  their  high 
moral  character  and  their  active  philanthropy — taking  pity  on 
these  poor  rustics,  step  forward  and  say  to  them :  *  Understand 
that  the  law  gives  you  a  free  choice  whether  you  shall  enter 
into  this  service  or  not ;  and,  before  you  do  so,  it  is  well  you 
should  know  that  there  are  other  things  in  the  Militia-law  be- 
sides bounty  and  beer-money ;  that  when  you  enlist  you  make 
yourselves  subject  to  the  Mutiny  Act,  and  the  Articles  of 
War ;  that  you  are  liable  to  heavy  fines  and  imprisonments  for 
certain  offences  against  military  discipline ;  that  if  you  fail  to 
join  your  battalion  when  ordered  by  your  officers,  you  may  be 
drafted  into  the  regular  army,  and  sent  as  a  soldier  to  any  part 
of  her  Majesty's  foreign  dominions;  and  that  by  the  verdict  of 
a  court-martial  you  may  be  adjudged  to  receive  fifty  lashes 
with  the  cat-o'-ninc- tails  on  your  bare  back/ — if  this  is  done, 
w^hy  those  same  parties  who  are  actors  or  accomplices  in  such 
wretched  exploits  as  we  have  described  above,  become  trans- 
ported with  loyal  indignation,  issue  their  summons  to  printers 
and  bill-stickers,  and  besiege  the  Home  Secretary  with  their 
supplications  to  institute  state  prosecutions  against  men,  to  the 
full  as  loyal,  patriotic,  and  honourable  as  themselves,  as' wicked 
and  seditious  libellers.' 

Perhaps  the  true  secret  of  the  immoderate  wrath  into  which 
these  gentlemen  have  been  betrayed  may  be  found  in  the  an- 
nouncements which  fill  the  columns  of  the  '  Gazette,'  week  by 
week,  of  official  appointments  in  the  militia,  compared  with  the 
returns  received  from  various  parts  of  the  country  of  the  num- 
ber of  volunteers  who  have  joined  this  redoubtable  corps.  It 
is  quite  clear  there  is  to  be  no  lack  of  officers.  Ambitious 
squires,  younger  sons,  and  military  gentlemen  on  half-pay,  rush 
forward,  with  an  ardour  and  a  devotion  that  is  quite  affecting,  to 
claim  all  the  posts  to  which  there  is  attached  either  emolument 
or  honour.  But  what  if  there  be  no  men  }  The  English  nation 
is  hardly  in  the  temper  to  pay  a  staff  of  officers  that  cannot 
find  an  army.  And  if  so,  and  the  peasants  and  artisans  of  this 
country  are  inexorably  deaf  to  the  voice  of  the  charmer,  and 
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-will  not  enrol  themselves  under  the  banners  of  these  valianl 
knights,  >vhat  is  to  become  of  the  newly-installed  colonels,  and 
majors,  and  adjutants  in  the  militia?     Hinc  illtB  lacrym<B! 

Whether  the  inculpated  bills  of  the  Peace  Society  may  have 
had  any  influence  in  producing  that  result  we  know  not,  but  it 
would  certainly  appear  that  the  voluntary  enlistment  has,  to  a 
great  extent,  proved  a  failure.  In  many  parts  of  the  coudut, 
scarcely  any  portion  of  the  allotted  quota  has  been  enrolled. 
In  others,  it  is  far  short  of  the  required  complement,  and  in 
almost  all,  the  volunteers  (as  was,  indeed,  foreseen  by  all  but 
her  Majesty's  government)  consist,  not  of  respectable  young 
men  from  the  middle  and  working  classes,  but  of  that  vicious 
and  vagabond  population  which  are  always  hanging  loose  ou 
society,  and  ready  to  accept  any  bounty  or  bribe  which  will 
afford  them  the  means  of  momentary  indulgence.  AVe  confess 
that  this  is  a  result  which  we  have  witnessed,  not  only  without 
regret,  but  with  sincere  satisfaction.  We  hold  in  utter  contempt 
the  absurd  cant  that  indisposition  to  military  service  is  a  proof 
of  effeminacy  or  cowardice,  lliey  must  have  carious  notions, 
certainly,  of  what  constitutes  the  elements  of  manly  character, 
who  imagine  that  they  are  either  indicated  or  produced  by  sub- 
mission to  a  three  weeks'  drilling  in  the  awkward  squad  of  the 
militia.  One  would  think  that  the  bold  and  adventurous  spirit 
by  which  Englishmen  are  carrying  the  conquests  of  their  in- 
dustry and  commerce  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  the  earth,  and 
the  gigantic  enterprises  on  sea  and  land  which  they  are  con- 
stantly accomplishing,  utterly  regardless  of  toil  or  hazard, 
would  be  enough  to  vindicate  them  from  the  charge  of  national 
enervation,  without  the  necessity  of  their  assuming  a  scarlet 
coat,  a  military  stock,  pipe-clayed  trowsers,  and  a  musket,  and 
residing  in  a  public-house  or  a  gin-shop  for  a  month  annually, 
by  way  of  j)roving  their  intrepidity  and  stoutness  of  heart 
We  read,  on  the  contrary,  in  this  reluctance  to  volunteer  in  the 
militia  force,  the  growth  of  a  higher  moral  feeling  among  the 
young  men  of  England,  which  shrinks  from  the  contaminating 
associations  of  the  baiTacks  and  the  billeting-room,  and  of  that 
true  manliness  and  self-respect  which  despises  the  wretched 
tinsel  of  military  display,  and  abhors  the  inevitable  degradation 
of  military  discipline. 

We  confess  \yo  arc  far  from  sadsfied  that  this  country  his 
need  of  any  addition  to  its  national  defences.  Cenainly  if 
more  of  our  national  resources  are  to  be  flung  into  this  "all- 
devouring  abyss  of  military  expenditure,  the  people  of  this 
country  will  do  well  to  ponder  first  a  few  facts  like  the  follow* 
ing : — l^orter,  in  his  ^Progress  of  the  Nation,'  shows  that  during 
the  first  fifty-two  years  of  the  present  century, — that  is,  from 
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1801  to  1852, — we  have  already  expended  on  our  army,  navy, 
and  ordnance,  more  than  thirteen  hundred  millions  of  pounds 
sterling  (jE  1,800,000,000).  Of  this  snm  considerably  more 
than  one -half  has  been  spent  sinoe  the  peaoe.  In  a  paper 
publislied  by  the  Peace  Society  on  the  eve  of  the  late  election, 
there  is  an  elaborate  statement,  the  result  of  careful  search 
into  all  parliamentary  documents  relating  to  our  military  forces, 
made  by  M¥%  liwne,  Mr.  Cobden,  and  Mr.  WilliaiQ  WiUiams, 
and  signed  by  them  as  an  attestation  of  its  authority y  in  which  it  is 
shown  that  there  has  been,  since  the  year  18S5,  an  increase  to 
our  forces  of  .aM»JfijnAs  a^part  from  the  militia,  of  7:2,686  men ! 
The  expense  of  our  drf4l|ary  establishments  duiing  this  year, 
including  militia  and  Caffre  war,  amounts  to  iEl^,500,OO0.  The 
estimates  for  the  last  two  items  we  have  mentioned  are  al>Gat 
£1,000,000,  leaving  fifteen  millions  and  a-half  for  oar  regular 
defensive  establishments. 

*  Had  any  one  of  them  realized,'  said  Mr.  Gobdeii,  in  his 
speech  against  the  Militia  at  Marylebone,  ^what  fonrteeti  or 
fifteen  millions  really  meant  ?  That  was  one  of  the  diAcuhies 
with  which  they  had  to  deal.  People  heard  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  millions  being  voted,  and  the  matter  passed  away  as  if 
it  had  been  a  vote  of  so  many  farthings,  and  there  was  no  pro- 
cess of  comparison  or  computation  by  which  they  could  realize 
in  their  minds  what  it  was.  He  would  give  some  illustrations 
to  show  what  it  was.  The  rated  rental  of  all  the  real  pi'operty  in 
Middlesex,  Kent,  Sussex,  and  Essex,  the  metropolitan  coun- 
ties, was  £13,924,000.  The  sum  voted  for  the  defence  of  the 
country  for  the  present  year,  therefore,  was  greater  than  the 
rental  of  the  four  metropolitan  counties !  And  yet  the  great 
public  instructors  told  them  that  the  country  was  left  defence- 
less, and  nothing  had  been  done  for  its  defence  !  Then  again, 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire,  the  backbone  of  England,  widiout 
whose  gigantic  industry  and  trade  she  would  not  be  able  to 
hold  the  position  she  now  occupied,  with  all  their  mills,  and 
manufactories,  and  mines,  and  railroads,  had  only  a  rated  rental 
of  £*1 2,500,000,  or  nearly  two  millions  less  than  had  been  voted 
this  year  for  the  national  defence.  Then,  take  that  great  in- 
dustrial department  of  the  country,  the  cotton  manufacture, 
which  a  gentleman  who  lately  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  subject 
before  the  Prince  Consort  at  the  Society  of  Arts,  stated  to 
employ  directly  and  indirectly  about  three  millions  of  people. 
The  whole  of  the  raw  cotton  employed  by  that  great  manufac- 
ture costs  only  as  much  as  was  spent  on  the  national  defences 
this  year.  What  was  now  paid  for  the  army  and  navy  and 
ordnance  would  pay  \0s,  a  week  (no  very  high  average  of 
wages)  to  500,000  agricultural  labourers  in  a  year,  as  many 
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vreve  required  to  raise  the  food  consumed  in  England,  tbe 
produce  of  her  own  soil.' 

But  if,  in  the  face  of  these  astounding  facts,  the  people  of 
England  are  still  so  frightened  as  to  call  for  more  national 
defences,  then  we  venture  to  say,  there  is  no  conceivable  form 
in  which  this  can  be  done,  in  which  the  maximum  of  annovance 
and  mischief  to  the  country  can  be  so  ingeniously  combined 
with  the  minimum  of  efficiency  for  its  avov**^''  --^•^--o  ^^^  y^r 
the  enrolment  of  the  militia.  -ed  complement,  and  in 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  ol  ^^,  foreseen  by  all  bat 
is  organized,  as  was  again  and  a*-''  of  respectable  young 
meters,  is  to  repel  a  sudden  invr>^^^  our  shores,  ""SffP"* 
to  employ  the  words  of  the  Earl  i  Derby,  'at  tbe  notice  of  a 
few  hours  upon  the  coast  of  this  ountry,'  an  invasion,  ^  not  for 
the  purpose  of  attempting  permanent  occupation,  but  for  insult 
and  aggression.'  And  to  accomplish  this  end,  we  are  to  tmst 
a  body  of  men  who  will  consist,  beyond  doubt,  of  the  most 
unsettled  and  wandering  part  of  our  population,  who  are  to  be 
assembled  for  only  three  weeks  in  the  year,  and  who  in  the  in- 
tervals,— even  if  many  of  them  (as  is  most  probable)  do  not  leavf 
the  country  and  go  off  to  Canada  or  the  diggings, — willbe  8ca^ 
tered  over  the  whole  face  of  the  land,  within  reach  of  no  trumpet 
or  bugle  call  at  the  moment  when  they  are  most  wanted.  It  is 
scarcely  possible  to  put  the  folly  of  relying  on  such  a  force  in  a 
stronger  light  than  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  did  in  the  speech, 
in  which,  nevertheless,  with  curious  inconsistency,  be  supponed 
the  measure.  ^  There  was  another  consideration,*  said  his  lord- 
ship, 'patent,  under  the  provisions  of  this  bill — viz,,  the  very 
great  uncertainty  of  obtaining  these  men  again  wben  once  they 
had  been  parted  with.  He  approved  of  the  ballot  being  made 
as  remote  as  possible,  but  in  relying  upon  volunteers  we  relied 
upon  men  gadiered  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  upon  per- 
sons of  a  most  locomotive  description.  The  House  might 
depend  upon  it,  that  upon  an  emergency  the  whole  time  of  the 
non-commissioned  officers  would  be  occupied  in  pursuing  those 
men  from  one  part  of  the  countr}'  to  the  other,  and  in  bnngin; 
them  back  to  those  colours  which  many  of  them  might  have 
motives  for  abandoning.  He  could  not  consider,  tliereforr, 
that  the  army  to  be  raised  under  this  bill,  if  it  could  be  called  ao 
army  at  all,  would  prove  to  be  one  which  could  be  relied  upon.* 

And  it  is  remarkable  enough,  that  at  the  very  time  when 
certain  parties  in  this  country  are  trying  to  get  up  a  spurious 
eiitliusiasin  for  this  system  of  citizen-soldiership,  proposals  arr 
everywliere  afloat  in  those  countries  where  it  baa  esistiJ 
longest  and  in  its  highest  perfection,  to  abandon  it  allogcthir, 
on  account  of  its  helj^less  military  inefficiency.     The  French 
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National  Guard  has  been  dissolved,  after  having  been  proved 
by   long   experience    to   be   equally    worthless  for   defending 
liberty  and  for  upholding  government  The  Prussian  Landwehr, 
to  which  our  own  statesmen  so  confidently  appealed  during  the 
discussions  on  the  Militia  Bill,  is  now,  we   are   told,   all   but 
universally  condemned  by  the  most  competent  authorities  in 
that  kingdom.       The    *  Times'   own   eorrespondent,'   writing 
rjBcentlv  ♦''•'2;j\/^jj\ili,  says  :  *The  test  of  the  efficiency  of  the 
and  signed  by  them  as  an  ar^^'^^   sudden  summons  of  1850,  has 
shown  that  there  has  bec-lsgivmgs  long  prevalent  on  that  point 
our  forces  of  all  kinds,  apF^s  asserted  after  the  confusion  had 
rf>,^    ,v»,  tuat  the  mi.:,;iit|^|*<^h6  measure  (t.  e.  the  summons) 
cost  were  well   bestowed;   ^    fects  were   revealed  that  might 
have  led,  had  war  broken  out  to  awful  disasters.  ...  A  pam- 
phlet by  Major  von  Luek,  an  old  and  experienced  officer,  advo- 
cates the  abolition  of  the  whole  Landwehr  system  as  faulty, 
being  founded  on  no  real  principle,  but  the  feeling  roused  by  a 

passing  event He  denies  that  the   Landwehr    service 

is  popular.  The  man  who  enters  it  is  liable  to  be  taken  from 
his  work  or  place  just  when  he  is  beginning  to  establish  him- 
self in  life,  to  his  certain  loss  and  possible  ruin ;  for  this  he  has 
not  even  an  ideal  reward,  for  it  can  hardly  be  said  that  a  Land- 
wehr regiment  is  a  living  military  body  at  all.  A  man  does 
not  feel  it  a  pride,  but  merely  a  material  loss  and  a  moral 
plague  to  belong  to  it.' 

No  less  emphatic  is  the  testimony  we  receive  in  regard  to 
the  American  militia,  to  which  also  many  triumphant  references 
were  made  during  the  debates  in  the  House  of  Commons.  An 
American  author  now  before  us  remarks :  '  It  has  been  a  source 
of  general  corruption  to  the  community,  and  formed  habits  of 
idleness,  dissipation,  and  profligacy.  It  did  a  great  deal  to 
flood  our  land  with  intemperance,  and  muster-fields  have  gene- 
rally been  scenes  or  occasions  of  gambling,  licentiousness,  and 
almost  every  vice.  The  history  of  our  militia  drills  is  a  tissue  of 
such  facts.  In  answer  to  inquiries  made  by  our  general  govern- 
ment in  1826,  the  highest  officers  of  the  mililia  in  different  sections 
of  the  country  represented  "  militia  musters  as  prejudicial  to  the 
morals  of  the  community ;  as  assemblies  of  idle  and  dissipated 
persons;  as  making  idlers  and  drunkards  rather  than  soldiers; 
as  attended,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  with 
riot,  drunkenness,  and  every  species  of  immorality;  as  always 
scenes  of  the  lowest  and  most  destructive  dissipation,  where 
nothing  was  acquired  but  the  most  pernicious  habits."' 

But  while  utterly  inefficient  for  military  purposes,  the  militia, 
it  will  be  seen,  is  an  admirable  contrivance  for  spreading  demo- 
ralization and  vice  among  the  people.     All  ministers,  parents, 
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and  Sunday  school  teachers,  should  get  by  heait  the  followii^ 
clause  from  the  present  Act: — ^  That  all  mayors^  bailiffs,  and 
other  chief  magistrates,  are  required  to  guerter  amd  billet  tkt 
officers  and  men  of  the  Militia^  when  called  out  to  aunual  exerdm^ 
in  vmsy  livery-stahlesy  dle^houses^  viduaUmg^hou^eSy  and  all  iomte» 
of  persons  selling  brandy^  strong  waterSy  cydety  wimeSy  or  mttkeglia^ 
by  retail.^    Already  the  provincial  papers  are  beginning  to  be 
filled  with  sad  and  sickening  descriptions  oi  scenes  of  disgust- 
ing  drunkenness   and    debauchery,    exhiUted   by    the    poor 
wretches  who  have  accepted  the  government  bounty,  at  the 
time  of  their  enlistment ;  some,  we  are  told,  ^  too  drank  to  be 
sworn  in ;'  others,  already  committed  to  jail  for  savage  assaults 
upon  their  comrades.     But  we  know  not  how  ve  can  better 
express  our  sentiments  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  than  by  bor- 
rowing the  following  language  of  a  contemporary :— *  Of  tbe 
corrupting  influence  of  military  service,  both  on  its  immediate 
subjects  and  the  community  at  large,  why  need  we  ^)eak  r    Let 
the  state  of  our  garrison  towns  and  the  neighbourhood  ot  oar 
barracks  testify.     And  if  we  need  additional  illastration,  ve 
have  only  to  look  to  the  moral  condition  of  the  large  towns  asd 
cities  on  the  continent,  in  reference  to  which  we  could  produee 
facts  that  would  startle  and  appal  our  readers.     We  will  men- 
tion, however,  only  this  one  : — In  Munich,  the  population  retonu 
show  that  the  number  of  illegitimate  births  exceeds  the  legiti- 
mate.    Facts  of  a  similar  nature,  though  not  quite  so  bad  in 
degree,  may  be  stated  of  most  other  continental  cities.     And  in 
re])ly  to  inquiries  we  have  made,  as  to  the  cause  of  this  frightful 
and  prodigious  increase  of  social  corruption,  the  unaninsous  judg- 
ment of  those  we  have  questioned  has  been,  that  it  is  owing,  in 
a  main  degree,  to  the  enormous  number  of  military  of  every 
kiud  which  constantly  infest  the  large  towns.     In  this  lespest, 
the   militia  would  be  infinitely  worse  than  even  the  regahr 
soldiery.     For  these  latter  are  a  class  apart,  ™i»i^g  but  link 
with  general  society ;  the  severe  military  discipline  to  whiA 
tliey  are  subjected  forming  a  sort  of  sanitary  cordoo,  wU^ 
restricts,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  spread  of  the  moral  pestilenee 
they  everywhere  breed.     But  the  militia  having  been  brought 
for  three  weeks  or  a  month,  yearly,  into  the  very  focua  of  the 
disease,  are  sent  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  coamuBity,  as  if 
for  tlic  very  purpose  of  diffusing  in  the  families  and  neigUKwr- 
hood  to  which  they  return  the  deadly  infection  of  their  lioca* 
tioiis  and  dissolute  morals.     An  English  officer,  puUishiag  aa 
account  of  his  recent  travels  in  Germany,  and  remarking  oo  the 
social  effects  of  the  Landwehr,  observes — ^^Thisuniveml  soMier 
slii])  is  assuredly  a  curse ;  the  enlisting  of  men  for  a  tcrv  of 
ujuiiy  years  forms  better  soldiers  and  spoils  fewer  ciciwiii. 
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Doubtless  raany  youths,  their  *  three  years  of  heroship  expired,* 
return  to  their  homes  lost  and  polluted  men,  and  spread  wide 
the  taint  of  immorality."  No  less  certain  it  is,  that  this  "force 
of  citizen  soldiers,"  as  it  is  sometimes  pompously  called,  is  the 
very  best  device  that  can  be  conceived  for  spreading  among  the 
people  a  taste  for  arms,  and  a  disposition  to  have  recourse  to 
them  as  the  great  remedy  for  all  social  and  political  ills  under 
which  they  may  labour.  What  has  led  the  populations  of 
France  and  Germany  so  rashly  to  seize  the  sworo^astbe  means 
of  extorting  concessions  from  their  own  governments,  instead  of 
employing  that  moral  power  of  public  opinion,  by  wbiefa  the 
popular  will  has,  in  this  country,  achieved  such  splendid  and 
enduring  triumphs  in  the  cause  of  civil,  religious,  and  eommer- 
cial  freedom  ? — what  but  the  military  education  through  which 
they  are  almost  universally  made  to  pass  by  means  of  this 
boasted  system  of  citizen-soldiership  ?  And  can  any  man  of 
ordinary  sagacity  doubt,  that  if  you  train  a  large  body  of  the 
lowest  and  least  i^.ielligent  classes  in  this  country  to  the 
use  of  arms,  the  danger  may  become  imminent — should  a  crisis 
similar  to  that  solemn  one  through  which  we  passed  in  1847 
again  recur — that  these  men  will  employ  soch  skill  as  they 
have  acquired  in  leading  their  ignorant,  and  perhaps  severely 
suffering  countrymen,  in  a  crusade  against  the  authorities  ?* 

But  be  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  militia  law  what  they 
may,  the  question  between  the  government  and  the  Peace 
Society,  in  reference  to  these  placards,  is  one  of  far  wider  com- 
pass and  significance.  For,  virtually,  it  is  nothing  less  than 
this :  Have  we,  as  Englishmen,  the  right  to  express  our  disap- 
proval of  what  we  deem  faulty  or  foolish  in  any  of  our  laws  or 
institutions  ?  Or  is  this  liberty  to  be  suddenly  withdrawn  from 
us,  by  a  government  determined  *  to  stem  the  progress  of  demo- 
cracy r  There  may  be  many  in  this  country  who  have  no  par- 
ticular faith  in  the  principles,  or  sympathy  with  the  views,  of 
the  Peace  Society.  There  may  be  oUiers  who  think  they  are 
utterly  mistaken  in  their  judgment  both  of  the  necessity  and  the 
value  of  a  militia.  But  we  believe  there  is  no  true  iiiend  of 
freedom  in  the  kingdom,  whatever  be  his  opinions  on  these 
points,  who  will  not  resent  this  insolent  attempt  of  a  Tory  ad- 
ministration  to  suppress  liberty  of  discussion,  and  cheer  on  the 
committee  of  the  above  institution  in  all  the  efforts  they  may 
make  to  resist  this  first,  but,  we  may  be  sure,  if  successful,  not 
the  last,  encroachment  on  that  only  true  guarantee  of  civiliza- 
tion and  progress — a  bold  and  unfettered  press. 
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Three  Years  in  Europe;  or^  Places  I  have  seen^  and  People  Ikavewui, 
By  W.  Wells  BrowD,  a  Fugitive  Slave.  With  a  Memoir  of  the  Authff. 
By  TVilliam  Farmer,  Esq.  London :  Gilpin.  Edinburgh :  Oliver  and 
Boyd.     1852. 

The  extraordinary  excitement  produced  by  '  Unde  Tom*  will,  we  hope, 
prepare  the  public  of  Great  Britain  and  America  for  this  lively  book  of 
travels,  by  a  real  Fugitive  Slave.  The  author  was  *  raised '  at  Lexingun, 
Kentucky,  in  1814,  and  removed,  while  an  infant,  to  MissourL  There  W 
8aw  his  mother  flogged  on  the  bare  back  for  being  a  few  minutes  behind 
lier  time  in  the  field.  After  this,  he  was  hired  to  a  Virginian,  Ma^ 
Freeland,  a  cruel  wretch,  from  whom  he  escaped  to  the  woods;  wta 
hunted  with  dogs,  recovered,  and  terribly  punished.  He  subsequently 
became  the  hired  slave  of  a  steam-boat  captain,  then  of  an  hotel*keepcr,  s 
native  of  a  free  state,  and  afterwards  of  the  proprietor  of  the  *  St.  Looii 
Times,*  a  kind  master.  We  next  have  him  as  a  waiter  in  a  steamer  on 
the  Mississippi,  and  then  labouring  in  the  field  under  a  burning  sno. 
Again,  he  became  the  domestic  servant  of  his  owner — a  relative  of  his 
fatiier — whose  family  he  drove  to  church,  having  to  stand  by  the  hones 
outside,  while  they  were  attending  to  the  worship  of  God  within.  At 
sixteen  years  of  age,  he  was  hired  to  a  slave-dealer,  and  became  familiar 
with  the  scenes  of  horror  and  wickedness  inseparable  from  that  txade. 
Returning  to  his  owner,  he  learned  that  he  and  his  mother  were  about  to 
be  sold,  because  their  kinsman  was  in  want  of  money.  They  attempCeil 
to  escape,  but  were  driven  back  into  slavery.  The  mother  was  sold  into 
the  south ;  the  son  became  the  property  of  a  merchant  tailor,  and  was  sold 
by  him  to  a  Captain  Enoch  Price,  of  St.  Ix>uis,  who  empknfed  hira  as  his 
coachman.  The  master  took  the  slave,  along  with  his  mmily,  up  the 
river  to  Cincinnati.     As  the  steamer  lay  near  that  city,  he  made  his 
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escape  and  fled  to  the  woods.  After  much  suffering  and  privation,  he 
was  hospitably  received  by  a  venerable  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
whose  name  he  assumed.  He  refused  to  buy  his  freedom  ;  and,  protected 
by  the  power  of  public  opinion  against  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  he 
laboured  for  six  years  as  a  lecturer  for  anti-slavery  societies  in  New  York 
and  ^Massachusets.  For  legally  securing  his  personal  freedom,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  constantly  giving  *  a  living  lie*  to  the  doctrine  of  Africaa 
inferiority,  he  was  deputed  by  the  American  Committee  in  connexioa 
with  the  Peace  Congress  to  represent  them  in  Europe. 

His  last  experience  of  the  American  prejudice  against  colour  was  on 
board  the  Canada  which  bore  him  to  this  land,  where  he  was  *  recog* 
nised  as  a  man  and  an  equal.*  At  Paris,  he  was  greeted  as  a  powerful 
public  speaker,  by  Victor  Hugo,  Cobden,  and  Tocqueville.  In  London,  he 
was  elected  an  honourable  member  of  the  Whittington  Club.  For  the 
last  three  years  he  has  been  employed  as  a  public  lecturer  in  the  principal 
towns  of  the  three  kingdoms.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Mr.  Enoch  Price, 
Mr.  Brown's  former  master,  visited  this  country  during  the  Exhibition 
last  year,  when  he  made  diligent  inquiry  after  his  lost  *  property ;'  but  la 
vain.     It  would  have  been  a  remarkable  meeting. 

We  have,  then,  in  this  volume,  the  first  history  of  travels  by  a  *  Fugi» 
tive  Slave.*  Though  he  never  had  a  day*s  schooling  in  his  fife,  he  has 
produced  a  literary  work  not  unworthy  of  a  highly-educated  gentleman. 
Our  readers  will  find  in  these  *  Letters  much  instruction,  not  a  little  enter- 
tainment, and  the  beatings  of  a  manly  heart  on  behalf  of  a  down-trodden 
race,  with  which  they  will  not  fail  to  sympathize.  Our  old  friend,  James 
Montgomery,  whom  Mr.  Brown  found  reading  the  'Eclectic,'  will  be 
surprised  at  seeing  liis  name  associated  with  those  of  *  Defoe,  Sir  Walter 
Ealeij^jh,  and  Chaucer,*  as  *  having  been  incarcerated  within  the  walls*  of 
the  Tower  of  London ;  and  Mr.  Brown  will  have  the  goodness,  in  the 
next  edition,  to  remember  that  it  was  in  *  York  Castle,*  not  in  the  *  Tower,' 
that  the  poet  of  freedom  was  a  prisoner.  We  may,  at  the  same  time, 
notice  that  the  *  Royal  Academy'  is  the  proper  designation  of  the  institur 
tion  which  has  its  rooms  in  the  'National  Gallery.'  The  figure  of 
Gulliver  looking  down  on  Lilliputians,  which  the  writer  had  applied  to 
Windsor,  might  be  omitted  from  the  description  of  York  Mmater. 


The  Notions  of  the  Chinese  concerning  Ood  and  Spirits  ;  with  an  Examina* 
tion  of  the  Defence  of  an  Essay  on  the  Proposed  Renderings  of  the 
words  Elohim  and  Theos  into  the  Chinese  Language,  by  William  J. 
Boone,  D.D.,  Missionary  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  United  States  to  China.  By  the  llev.  James  Legge,  D.D.,  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society.  Hongkong  ;  Printed  at  the  *  Hongkong 
Register'  Office.     1852. 

We  cannot  be  expected  to  enter  fully  into  the  discussion  of  the  very 
important  question  treated  in  this  volume.  Having  failed  to  procure  the 
assistance  of  an  eminent  professor  of  Oriental  languages,  we  are  under  the 
necessity  of  expressing  the  best  judgment  we  can  form  by  persons  not 
conversant  with  the  Chinese  language.     The  point  of  controversy  between 
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Dr.  Boone  on  the  one  hand,  and  Brs.  Legf^,  Medhurst,  and  Bow Hds, 
Sir  GeortJ^e  Staunton,  and  Mr.  Doty,  on  the  other,  mav  be  briefly  stated 
thus  : — Dr.  Boone  maintains  that  the  Chinese  have  no  word  in  their  lan- 
guage answering  to  our  word  God  ;  that  the  general  or  generic  name  of 
the  Chinese  gods  is  S/tin  ;  and  that,  therefore,  this  word  Skin  should  be 
used  to  render  Ehhim  and  Theo9.     On  the  contrary,  Dr.  Legge  arnies 
that  the  Shin  of  the  Chinese  answers  to  the  word  Spirit^  and  ought  to  be 
employed  in  that  sense  alone ;  that  the  Chinese  haye  a   word  SJk&mp-Tf, 
answering  to  Elohim,  Tkeo8,  and  God  ;  and  that  this  word — not  Shin— is 
the  proper  word  to  be  used  in  rendering  Elokim  or  Tkeo9  into  CbineK. 
To  these  assertions  of  Dr.  Legge,  Dr.  Boone  replied  in  his  *  Defence  :* 
and  the  work  now  before  us  is  an  elaborate  and  critical  examination  of 
that  *  Defence.'     We  cannot  follow  the  wTiter  in  liia  wide  range  of  Chinese 
literature,  or  in  the  acute  and  lucid  investigations  with  which  he  has  tilled 
his  166  closely  printed  pages.     We  can  only  say  that,  accepting  his  trans- 
lations of  Chinese  documents  as  accurate,  he  appears  to  us  to  have  made 
out  his  case.     In  addition  to  the  importance  of  correctly  rendering  such 
awfully  momentous  words  as  Elokwi  and  ThroB  in  the  Holy  Scriptures,  ve 
liavc  been  much  edified  by  the  proofs  afforded  in  this  discussion  that,  as 
among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Eomans,  so  among  the  Chinese,  there  tr? 
such  unquestionable  traces  of  the  recognition  of  one  Supreme  Being.    As 
the  translators  of  the  *  Septuagint'  were  right  in  translating  Elohim  br 
Theos,  as  Theoa  is  used  in  the  Greek  New  Testament — as  Deiu  in  Latio, 
with  its  modifications  in  modern  languages  derived  from  Latin — and  God, 
in  its  modifications  in  the  northern  languages  of  Europe — are  accepted  is 
rendering  TheoSy  it  certainly  a])pcars  to  us  that  the  proper  renderiog  of 
the  same  words  in  Chinese,  is   not  Shin,  but  Shattg-Te ;  and  that,  in 
every  one  of  these  instances  alike,  the  propriety  of  the  translation  rests  on 
the  fact,  that,  in  each  language  respectively,  these  words  represent  tbe 
fundamental  idea  to  which  the  Scriptures  appeal  as  already  in  men's 
minds,  and  which  is  enlarged  and  elevated  by  their  glorious  reVelntions  of 
the  acts  and  attributes  of  the  Highest  Being.     It  cannot  but  be  a  matter 
of  regret  that  a  keen  controversy  on  this  subject  should  have  continue«i  «o 
long,  without  any  near  prospect  of  agreement  or  compromise  ;  but,  wh:Ie 
gravely  sensible  of  the  present  evil,  and  frankly  acknowledgin!r  the  ditE- 
cultics  that  besot  the  question,  so  voluminously  attested  in  the  «v»!Tt'- 
spondencc  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  it  is  due  to  onr  or.* 
victions  of  truth  that  we  should  say,  with  becoming  deference  to  Chii:e?e 
scholars  who  take  a  different  view,  that  Dr.  Lej^t*  and  those  who  ihici 
with  him  arc  right.     We  can  have  no  interest  in  the  question  but  one — iL.  ■ 
the  Chinese  should  have  the  most  appropriate  word  in  their  languaiie  f : 
the  name  of  God.     According  to  the  lights  wc  have,  and  the  beat  exer- 
cise of  our  judgment,  that  word  is  Shang-Te. 


The  Advocate;  his  Training,  Practice,  Rights,  and  Duties.     By  Edward  ^'. 
Cox,  Esq.,  BarristLT-at-Law.     Vol.  I.     London :  John  Crockfurd. 

Ouu  readers  will  best  understand  the  general  character  of  this  work  by  an 
enumeration  of  the  *  Contents'  of  the  thirty-seren  chapters  of  whidi  it 
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consists — *  The  IntiX)duction,  Capacities,  Natural  QualificatioiM,  Physical 
Qualifications,  Meutal  Qualifications,  Pecuniary  Besources,  Will  and 
Courage,  the  Training  of  the  Advocate,  Moral  Training,  Prac- 
tical Morals,  Intellectual  Training,  How  to  Study,  How  to  Bead, 
What  to  Read,  Studies  for  Information,  Studies  that  Educate,  Pro- 
fessional Studies,  Physical  Training,  the  Art  of  Speaking,  Practice  in 
Chambers,  the  Inns  of  Court,  Student  Life  in  the  Temple,  the  Call,  Re- 
flection, Choice  of  a  Circuit,  the  Circuit,  Practice  in  Chambers,  Cases  for 
Opinion,  Advising  on  Evidence,  Reading  a  Brief,  Consultations,  the  Prac- 
tice of  the  Courts,  the  Examination  in  Chief,  Cross-examination,  Be-ex- 
amination,  the  Defence,  the  Beply.' 

On  these  numerous  and  entertaining  topics  Mr.  Cox  treats  with  muck 
force,  good  sense,  and  elegance.  His  style  is  singularly  free  from  all 
lawyer-like  verbosity.  In  some  parts  of  the  work — as  in  his  racy  descrip- 
tion of  *  Student  Life  in  the  Temple* — ^he  discovers  considerable  graphie 
and  artistic  skill  as  a  writer.  The  youthful  student  will  not,  therefore,  be 
repelled  from  the  many  valuable  lessons  of  instruction  which  the  book 
cor  tains,  by  any  crudity  or  dulness  in  its  style.  *  Blackstone's  Com- 
mentaries* would  not  have  been  half  as  much  read  and  remembered  but 
for  the  alluring  fascination  of  their  almost  faultless  oompoeition. 

Mr.  Cox,  in  his  most  appropriate  Dedication— -made,  by  permission,  to 
Lord  Denman — speaks,  we  thmk,  somewhat  too  despondingly  with  regard 
to  the  future  prospects  of  the  profession  of  an  advocate  in  this  country. 
But  it  should  be  recollected  that  it  is  a  prodigiously  wealthy,  and  what  is 
better,  an  intelligent,  a  moral,  and  a  free  country.  So  long  as  the  price- 
less blessings  of  freedom  of  speech  and  discussion,  liberty  of  the  press,  and 
trial  by  jury  shall  be  maintained  intact,  the  Bar  can  never  fail  to  be  a 
noble  profession,  that  will  afford  fine  scope  for  pecuniary  success  and  proud 
distinction  to  a  fair  proportion  of  its  members.  It  is  now,  and  for  some 
years  past  has  been,  most  enormously  overstocked ;  but  things  in  this 
respect  will  find  their  appropriate  level. 

It  is  the  more  creditable,  however,  to  our  author,  that,  with  such  gloomy 
forebodings,  he  has,  nevei-theless,  bravely  aroused  himself  to  the  praise- 
worthy task  of  aiding  the  crowd  of  youthful  aspirants  for  success  along  their 
toilsome  and  somewhat  discouraging  path.  Though  it  may  not  be  a  very 
floweiy  or  even  road  which  the  young  advocate  has  now  to  travel,  it  still 
leads  to  the  Temple  of  Fame.  We  know  not,  in  conclusion,  that  we  can 
express  more  correctly  our  sense  of  the  value  of  this  treatise  than  by  say- 
ing, that  the  very  fact  of  the  appearance  of  8uck  a  work,  at  the  preseni 
matiient,  is  a  bright  sign  of  hope  to  cheer  up  our  spirits  against  the  depress- 
ing effects  of  the  plaintive  vaticinations  of  our  afflicted  jurist. 


Ge^ieral  and  Mixed  Education,  A  Lecture  delivered  at  Universi^  College* 
London :  introductory  to  the  Opening  of  the  Classes,  in  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  and  Laws,  at  the  Commencement  of  the  Session,  October  15th^ 
1851.  With  an  Appendix.  By  John  Hoppus,  LLuD.,  F.B.S.  Lou- 
don :  Taylor,  Walton,  and  Maberly. 

As  our  views  of  the  various  schemes  of  '  National  Education'  are  well 
known,  and  our  objections  to  all  of  them  excepting  those  supported  on  the 
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voluntary  principle  have  been  repeatedly  given  in  these  pages,  we  do  noi 
feel  called  upon  to  discuss  them  in  noticing  this  *  Lecture.'     The  calm 
and  courteous  spirit  in  which  Dr.  Hoppus  refers  to  the  *  conscientious- 
ness' of  parties  holding  such  views  is  beyond  all  praise ;  and  though  we 
are  unable  to  modify  our  judgment  against  all  the  other  schemes,  wc  are 
free  to  concede  that  their  supporters  may  be  quite  as  conscientious  as 
ourselves.     The  difference  between  us  is, — that  we  do  not  ask  for  compul- 
sory  support    from    parishes    or  government,   while   thetf   do;    con«^ 
quently,  we  have  them  at  liberty  to  labour  for  the  education  of  the  peopir 
iu  their  own  way,  so  long  as  they  do  not  seek  to  enforce  our  co-operation 
in  the  shape  of  rates  and  taxes.     We  do  not  agree  with  those  who  think 
there  is  any  analogy  between  free  public  schools  for  all  and  schools  or 
colleges  for  those  who  pay  the  fees  to  teachers  and  professors.     We  re- 
joiced in  the  establishment  of  the  London  University,  and  we  still  deem  i: 
worthy  of  all  the  consideration  which  Dr.  Hoppus  claims  on  its  behalf: 
yet    we  cannot   but  regard  with  complacency  the   more   comprehensiTe 
system  of  The  University  of  London,  in  which  the  earlier  institmion 
is  now  absorbed  as  *  University  College.' 

It  is  more  for  the  interests  of  the  higher  education  that  twenty-moe 
colleges  throughout  the  kingdom  should  have  the  power  of  granting  wr- 
tificates  for  degrees  than  that  such  a  power  should  be  confined  to  on* 
college  in  the  metropolis.  No  parties  are  more  bound  by  consistency  to 
hail  this  extension  of  liberal  culture  than  the  supporters  of  University 
College ;  and  we  believe  that  there  are  none  who  contemplate  this  sutc 
of  things  with  higher  satisfaction  than  Dr.  Hoppus  himself.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  the  multiplication  of  colleges  is  a  good,  and  can  become  an 
evil  only  when  they  are  feebly  conducted,  or  when  they  become  rivals  in  a 
hostile  sense.  On  some  collateral  questions  mooted  by  the  author  in  his 
Appendix  we  forbear  remarking,  further  than  to  say — ^wc  deeply  regret, 
with  him,  that  *  The  University  of  London'*  does  not  give  thf 
encouragement  which  we  think  ought  to  be  given  to  ps^ekolofficai  an^ 
ethical  studies,  thus  falling  below  the  Unifersities  of  Scotland,  Ireland. 
France,  and  Germany,  and  the  Owens  College,  Manchester,  as  well  as 
University  College  at  Sidney,  in  Australia.  There  is  much  in  Dr. 
Hoppus'  *  Lecture'  which  our  readers  will  find  highly  instructive,  and 
nothing  to  offend  the  most  fastidious  taste. 


ITie  Napoleon  Dynasty ;  or^  the  Histori/  of  the  Bonaparte  FaaUy,  Ar. 
entirely  new  work.  By  the  Berkeley  Men.  With  twenty-two  authen- 
tic Portraits.  8vo,  pp.  624.  New  York  :  Cornish,  Lamport,  and  Co. 
London :  J.  Chapman. 

In  a  brief  advertisement  prefixed  to  this  volume,  the  American  publish«n 
inform  us — *  It  has  been  often  remarked  in  Europe,  that  if  an  impartiil 
history  of  Napoleon  and  his  Times  should  ever  be  written,  it  wonid  tcmt 
from  America.*  AVe  were  not  aware  of  this  fact.  The  remark  had  never 
reached  us,  and  now  that  it  has  done  so,  wc  fail  to  discover  its  reason- 
ableness. Certainly  it  receives  no  confirmation  from  the  volume  hefort  us . 
for,  whatever  be  its  qualities,  iinpartiality  does  not  rank  amongst  them.  A 
more  thorough-going  or  one-sided  advocacj'  of  the  preient  nUer  of  Fiux 
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has  never  been  attempted.  The  object  of  the  work,  we  are  informed,  *  is 
to  furnish,  in  a  single  volume,  authentic  biographies  of  the  principal  mem* 
bers  of  the  Bonaparte  family  :  to  gather  and  array  from  many  volumes 
into  one,  valuable,  rare,  and  interesting  materials  now  floating  on  the  turbid 
ocean  of  modem  history — ^beyond  the  reach  of  all  but  the  adventurous, 
the  curious,  or  the  learned.*  So  far  the  volume  is  interesting,  and  may 
be  read  with  advantage ;  but  there  is  evidently  another  and  deeper  pur- 
pose in  it — not,  indeed,  avowed,  but  sufficiently  conspicuous  to  be  traced 
by  every  intelligent  reader.  Louis  Napoleon,  signiflcantly  styled  *  Em- 
peror of  the  French  Republic,*  is  the  hero  of  the  work,  foF  whose  exculpa- 
tion it  has  been  prepared. 

We  have  no  faith  in  the  American  origin  of  the  work.  Its  style  is 
French  ;  many  of  its  words  savor  of  continental  authorship,  the  structure 
of  its  sentences  is  artificial  and  artistic,  and  its  materials  are,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  derived  from  Bonapartist  sources.  We  look  upon  it  as  one  of 
the  many  efforts  now  made  to  create  a  public  sentiment,  favorable  to  the 
existing  order  of  things  in  France.  As  an  able,  brilliant,  and  unscrupu- 
lous piece  of  advocacy,  it  has  high  merits  ;  but  as  a  contribution  to  impar- 
tial history,  it  is  utterly  valueless.  Contemporaneous  history,  it  is  ad- 
mitted, has  pronounced  the  coitp  d'etat  *  a  usurpation  without  parallel ;' 
but  the  state  of  France,  it  is  argued,  rendered  something  of  the  kind  in- 
evitable, and  the  act  itself  *  has  been  sustained  by  a  very  large  majority  of 
the  French  people.*  *  The  Napoleon  dynasty,*  we  are  assured,  *is  the 
only  possible  compromise  between  Bourbonism  and  the  American  type  of 
well-balanced  democratic  liberty.*  How  long  that  liberty  would  survive, 
if  the  principles  of  *  the  Berkeley  Men*  were  prevalent  in  the  States,  we 
need  not  say.  We  have  no  fear  of  this  result — much  less  that  it  can  be 
compassed  by  such  glaring  omissions,  and  intentional  misconstructions 
of  history,  as  this  volume  exhibits.  As  a  collection  of  anecdotes,  illustra- 
tive of  the  career  and  policy  of  many  distinguished  personages,  the  book 
has  great  charms,  and  as  such  we  recommend  it.  In  any  more  serious 
light,  it  merits  severe  castigation. 


Miscellanies.    By  James  Martineau.  London  :  John  Chapman.  1852. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  papers,  by  Mr.  Martineau,  in  various  periodicals,  which 
have  been  collected  by  Messrs.  Crosby  and  Nicholls,  of  Boston,  U.S. 
The  papers  are  on  *  The  Life,  Character,  and  Works  of  Dr.  Priestly;' 

*  The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Thomas  Ai*nold,  D.D. ;'  *  Church  and 
State;*  *  Theodore  Parker*s  Discourse  of  Religion  ;*  'Phases  of  Faith;' 

*  The  Church  of  England ;'  *  The  Battle  of  the  Churches.'  Most  of  these 
compositions  are  well  known  to  such  of  our  readers  as  care  for  these  mat- 
ters. We  greatly  differ  from  Mr.  Martineau  on  some  of  the  most  funda- 
mental questions  in  theology.  W^hile  he  has  much  beauty  of  thought  and 
of  expression,  his  generalizations  are  hasty;  his  reasonings  are  superficial; 
his  animosity  towards  evangelical  Christianity  is  bitter  and  unsparing ;  and 
his  hold  of  revealed  truth  is  so  slight  as  to  suggest  the  apprehension,  that 
if  he  had  strength  of  intellect  and  purpose  to  push  his  opinions  to  their 
legitimate  consequences,  his  position  in  relation  to  religion,  whether  natu- 
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ral  or  revealed,  would  be  far  removed  from  that  which  ha  now  holds.  Th« 
path  that  leads  away  from  faith  in  the  Son  of  God  ia  one  which  api>«ars 
to  us  to  afford  no  resting-place  but  simple  atheism,  under  whatever  \piise 
of  metaphysiad  philosophy  it  may  be  hidden.  On  that  path  the  wriun 
of  this  school  are  sliding  with  more  or  less  rapidity  :  some  of  them  wirh  a 
consciousness  of  this  tendency,  and  others  without  it,  yet  all  unaniuicus 
in  the  denial  of  the  truths  which  constitute  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
very  essence  of  the  GospeL  With  these  views,  we  look  with  sober  sadnca* 
at  the  prominence  and  activity  which  characterize  the  movements  of  ills- 
belief.  There  is  no  fear  in  our  sadness,  excepting  for  the  victims  of  the^ 
plausible  negations.  A  healthy  reaction  has  already  set  in.  Solid  Ifam- 
ing,  genviim;  criticism,  moral  soundness,  and  practical  sagacity,  arc  e\  er  '-n 
tlie  side  of  the  true.  Both  literature  and  science  arc  becoming  more  Je- 
cidedly  tributary  to  the  popular  theology  of  the  New  Testament.  AVe  can 
wait  for  the  passing  by  of  clouds — the  temporary  disturbances  of  scepiicisa 
— surely  trusting  to  the  progress  of  that  truth  which  is  the  parent  of  free- 
dom, the  light  of  man,  and  the  revelation  of  God. 


T7ie  Republic  of  Plato,  Translated  into  English;  with  an  Introdurt'-^, 
Analysis,  and  Notes.  By  John  Llewelyn  Danes,  M.A.,  and  Y^?x.\ 
James  Vaughan,  M.A.,  Fellows  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  Caz- 
bridge:  Macmillan  and  Co.     1852. 

We  cheerfully  commend  this  translation  both  to  those  who  can  auii  to 
those  who  cannot  compare  it  with  the  original.  The  introduction  and  the 
analysis  arc  both  valuable.  We  apprehend  that  Plato  is  perpetually  lauded 
or  censured  by  writers  who  know  little,  if  anything,  of  his  philosophy  u 
expressed  by  himself ;  and  we  know  not  that  the  translators  and  the 
spirited  publishers  of  this  attractive  volume  could  have  rendered  a  better 
service  to  true  philosophy  than  by  thus  bringing  so  celebrated  a  treutide 
before  the  English  reader.  The  version  is  faithful  and  elegant,  though 
the  translators  acknowledge  that  while  '  the  thoughts  may  be  represenu-d 
with  sufficient  accuracy  in  another  shape,  yet  the  grace  of  the  stylo  czsl 
scarcely  fail  to  perish  in  a  translation.'  Not  a  few  of  our  readers,  we 
tnist,  will  be  induced,  by  the  aids  here  afforded  them,  to  study  the  ori^in.^ 
until  they  feel  the  lofty  glow  of  its  spiritual  aspirations,  the  elevation  d 
its  nioi-al  tone,  and  the  grandeur  of  its  musical  expression.  The  limits  if 
human  speculation  were  touchetl  by  the  great  Athenian,  and  left  him  pn- 
plexcd  by  those  profound  and  ever-pressing  (questions  of  which  we  find  th« 
true  solution  in  the  authoritative  revelations  of  the  Gospel.  What  PbtJ 
hupod,  Jesus  has  proved,  and  his  inspired  apostles  have  taught,  while  the 
Christian  theor\'  of  man  and  of  his  social  relations  is  built  on  the  foumia- 
tions  laid  by  the  hand  of  God  himself  in  the  deepest  instincts  of  our  natunr. 
Even  the  errors  of  I'lato  are  instructive;  and  no  candid  student  of  h;s 
wi'itings  in  the  present  day  cim  fail  to  acknowledge  his  immeasurable 
superiority  to  the  self-styled  philosophers  who  see  nothing  bat  matenl 
phenomena,  giving  no  heed  to  the  universal  voice  of  consciousness,  while 
tlury  deride  immortality  as  a  dream,  and  religion  as  a  superstition.  .\nd 
we  venture  to  su^rgest,*  that  the  study  of  Plato  by  the  great  English  divmt  * 
of  the  seventeenth  century  might  be  renewed  with  advantage  bj  their  snc- 
ecssors  in  our  own  day. 
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Thesaurus  of  English  JFordt  and  Fkruses,  classified  and  arrimgtd  so  as  ^ 
facilitaie  the  Expression  of  Ideas,  and  assist  in  Liierary  Composition. 
By  Peter  Mark  Boget,  MJ).,  RB^a,  F.G.S,,  8cc.  &c.  &a     Loudon : 
Longmans.     1852. 

It  seems  scarcely  fair  to  give  only  a  '  brief  notice '  of  so  daborate  a  work 
as  this  ;  and  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to  do  it  justice  even  in  a  long  review. 
We  regard  it  very  highly.  Its  object,  as  the  writer  clearly  states,  is 
exactly  the  converse  of  that  of  an  ordinary  dictionary.  '  The  purpose  of 
an  ordinary  dictionary  is  simply  to  explain  the  meaning  of  words,  and  the 
problem  of  which  it  professes  to  fumi^  the  solution  may  be  stated  thus :-« 
The  word  being  given,  to  find  its  signification,  or  the  idea  it  is  intended 
to  convey.  The  object  aimed  at  in  the  present  undertaking  is  exactly  the 
converse  of  this — namely,  the  idea  being  given,  to  find  the  word  or  words 
by  which  that  idea  may  be  most  fitly  and  aptly  expressed.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  words  and  phrases  of  the  language  are  here  classed,  not  acced- 
ing to  their  sound,  or  their  orthography,  but  strictly  according  to  their  siffnp- 
ficaiion*  The  utility  of  such  a  w(»*k  is  much  greater  than  appears  on  the 
surface.  In  order  to  secure  perspicuity  and  accuracy  in  speaking  or  writing 
our  language.  Dr.  Koget  has  established  six  primary  classes,  xx  categories 
— those  of  Abstract  Relations,  Space,  the  Material  Weld,  InteUect,  Voli- 
tion, the  Sentient  and  Moral  Powers.  Under  the  class  of  abstract  relations  are 
arranged  : — 1.  Existence  ;  2.  Eelation;  8.  Quantity;  4.  Order;  5.  Num- 
ber; 6.  Time;  7.  Change;  8.  Causation.  In  like  manner,  all  the  six 
classes  are  subdivided  with  remarkable  skill  and  precision,  and  the  most 
delicate  perception  of  the  subtlest  distinctions.  We  can  assure  our  readers 
that  it  would  be  unjust  to  the  author  to  represent  his  book  as  a  merely 
dry  catalogue  of  words.  It  is  full  of  suggestions.  It  exhibits  the  extra- 
ordinary richness,  fulness,  and  flexibility  of  the  English  language.  We 
recommend  it  specially  to  writers  who  seem  to  imagine  that  they  give 
strength  to  their  style  by  adopting  foreign  words,  idioms,  and  phrases ; 
to  those  who  use  their  own  language  loosely  and  carelessly ;  to  as  many 
as  labour  under  the  misfortune  of  being  speU-bonnd  by  some  expressions 
which  happen  to  be  fashionable ;  and  to  any  perscms  whatever  who  are  so 
indolent,  conceited,  so  ignorant,  or  so  negligent,  as  to  damage  the  purity 
of  their  mother-tongue  by  *  a  habit  of  ai'bitrarily  fabricating  new  words 
and  a  new-fangled  phraseology  ;*  and  finally,  to  all  who  honestly  desire  to 
have  at  command  a  copious  vocabulary,  and  the  entire  resources  of  the 
language,  whether  for  speaking,  whether  public  or  conversational,  for 
translating,  or  for  original  composition  in  writing.  We  are  glad  that  Dr. 
Koget  follows  Cicero,  Quinctilian,  and  the  greatest  masters  of  speech,  in 
recommending  the  practice  of  translation  as  one  of  the  best  helps  to  a  just 
and  powerful  use  of  words.  In  this  exercise  his  *  Thesaurus'  is  inva- 
luable. We  should  rejoice  if  our  warm  commendation  promoted  the 
circulation  of  so  thoroughly  useful  a  book. 


TJie  Rights  and  Duties  of  Property  ;  with  a  Plan  for  paying  off  the  National 
Debt,     By  John  Saugster.     London  :  Whittaker  and  Co.     1851. 

A  VERY  theoretical  little  book,  with  a  good  '  title.'  The  plan  for  'paying 
off  the  national  debt '  is  very  simple.  Whether  it  will  commend  itself  to 
a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  problematical. 
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Vindicatio7i  of  the  CJinrch  of  EngJ<ind;  in  reply  to  the  Right  Hon.  Tlsrotnt 
Feildhig,  on  his  recent  Secession  to  the  Church  of  Rome,  By  the  liev. 
E.  W.  Morgan,  Perpetual  Curate  of  Tregynon,  Montgomerysliire,  auihor 
of  *  The  Verities  of  the  Churcli/ &c.     London:  Kivingtons.     1S51. 

Tt  would  be  scarcely  fair  to  pronounce  a  judgment  on  this  *  Vindication ' 
from  our  own  stand-point,  as  dissenters  from  the  Church  of  Endand ; 
otherwise  we  should  enter  our  protest  against  certain  ecclesiastical  anJ 
sacramental  notions  with  which  it  abounds,  and  which  we  repudiate  as 
contrary  to  the  plain  teaching  of  the  New  Testament.  But,  taking  it  for 
what  it  professes  to  be — an  appeal  to  a  seceder  from  the  Church  of  Knc- 
land  to  the  Church  of  Home — we  regard  it  as  a  satisfactory  refutation  of 
Lord  Feilding's  objections  on  his  own  principles.  The  diiference  bet werii 
the  two  churches  is  clearlv  set  forth :  the  claims  of  Rome  to  the  sovereiL'3 
pontificate  are  ably  refuted ;  her  doctrines  are  tried  by  apostolical  test*, 
and  rejected  ;  the  dates  of  her  successive  departures  from  the  truth,  which 
Dr.  !Newman  regards  as  *  developments,*  are  recorded  on  *  chronologic:] 
evidences  of  ecclesiastical  historj' ;'  and  a  calm  appeal  is  made  to  Lcrd 
Eeilding  as  *  the  aggressor  in  this  warfare.'  All  sound-hearted  men  of 
cveiy  persuasion  will  sympathize,  we  trust,  in  the  simple  earnestness  of 
this  appeal.  *  In  the  adniissory  creed  to  Rome,  you  anathematize  yo^:r 
baptismal  church.  In  your  letter  to  the  lord  bishop  of  this  dioci*$e  you 
term  her  a  non-apostolic,  non-catholic  church,  protesting  against  and  dous- 
ing some  of  God*s  most  holy  truths.  In  your  vow  of  allegiance  to  Rome 
you  pledge  yourself  to  influence  every  one  over  whom  you  exercise  pT- 
suasion  or  control  to  the  same  view  of  her.  It  would  be  idle  to  conceal 
that  your  secession  has  struck  like  an  electric  pang  through  the  whcle 
body  of  the  church  in  North  Wales.  And  when  the  secession  is  followcl 
by  an  arraignment  so  serious,  advanced  at  this  especial  crisis  by  a  couvr.t 
of  your  lordship's  birth,  education,  weight,  and  eminence  in  the  princi- 
pality, there  is  no  minister  of  the  Church  of  Kngland  but  is  juslitieJ  \  y 
his  own  convictions  of  the  truth,  and  his  pastoral  responsibilities,  in  openly 
defending  those  scriptural  and  catholic  principles  of  apostolic  Christianity 
which  it  has  been  your  pleasure  to  abandon  for  the  modern  system  ^-f 
papal  Rome.* 


The  Journal  of  Sacred  Literature — Neic  Series.     Edited  bv  John  Kit:  ?. 
D.D.,  r.S.A.     No.  V.    October,  1852.    London:  R.  B'  Blackador. 

Besides  a  soundly  Protestant  review  of  Protestantism  in  France*,  anJ .. 
Millenarian  discussion  of  the  views  put  forth  res|)ectively  by  Faber,  Ilrt!:. 
and  Young,  on  '  Hades  and  Heaven,'  this  number  of  the  Journal  cohtd.L« 
several  excellent  papers  on  *the  Harmony  of  the  Gospels/  *the  Gnt^ 
Vulgate,'  *  Clemens  Alexandrinus,*  *  the  Cherubic  Forms,'  a  curiou* 
extract  from  *the  Acts  and  Martyrdom  of  Matthew.*  The  histon*  of  tic 
*  Rephaim,'  which  has  now  reached  the  sixteenth  chapter,  is  coniinu'J 
from  the  last  number,  followed  by  papers  on  miscellaneous  topics,  »h:rL 
will  interest  various  classes  of  readers.  Among  others,  we  notice  kx?. 
curious  suggestions  on  the  astrological  character  of  the  *  year-day'  pri-:- 
ciple  in  prophecy. 
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A  LUcoiirae  on  the  Greatness  of  the  Christian  3flnistrjf,  delivered  brfore 
the  Students  and  Supporters  of  Horton  College^  Bradford^  on  Wed' 
nesday^  August  4,  1852  By  J.  P.  MurseU,  of  Leicester.  London:  Hall 
and  Co. 

In  this  Discourse,  Mr.  Mursell  has  ably  defended  the  Cbrittian  ministry 
from  the  misconceptions  by  which  it  has  been  abused,  whether  by  superstition 
or  by  false  philosophy ;  while  he  delineates  with  much  richness  of  thought 
and  beauty  of  illustration  its  unique  character,  its  sublime  origin,  its  spi- 
ritual elements,  and  inculcates  in  a  wise,  practical  spirit  the  settled  convic- 
tions, the  personal  purity,  the  benignant  temper,  the  earnest  devotion,  the 
intellectual  activity,  and  the  varied  skilfulness  with  which  its  functions  are 
to  be  discharged.  We  commend  it  as  a  most  judicious  and  eloquent  address 
to  candidates  for  the  ministry.     No  minister  can  read  it  without  rising  to 
higher  thoughts  concerning  the  work  in  which  he  is  engaged.     We  have 
marked  with  special  interest  the  healthy  and  discriminating  tone  with  which 
Mr.  Mursell  adverts  to  recent  systems  which  have  had  so  pernicious  an 
influence  in  disturbing  that  repose  in  revelation  without  which  the  Chris- 
tian ministry  becomes  an  exhibition  of  the  most  contemptible  weakness, 
instead  of  being  the  mighty  manifestation  of  revealed  truth,  and  the  ear- 
nest proclamation  of  a  heavenly  kingdom.     Without  yielding  for  a  moment 
to  the  prejudices  of  mere  ignorance,  or  forgetting  the  respect  which  is  due 
to  the  advances  of  intelligence,  he  asserts  at  once  the  independence  of  his 
judgment  and  the  ripeness  of  his  faith,  by  painting  the  inventions  of 
modern  schools  in  their  genuine  colours,  exposing  their  sophistries,  and 
denouncing  their  antagonism  to  the  foundations  of  all  truth  in  science  and 
history,  as  well  as  in  the  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures.     We  cannot 
conclude  this  short  notice  without  calling  the  attention  of  evangelical  Pro- 
testant dissenters  to  W\.  MurselFs  seasonable  remarks  on  the  *  momentous 
mission'  which  devolves  on  them  to  sustain  the  institutions  on  which  depends 
so  much  of  the  fitness  of  their  future  ministers  for  the  *  gathering  conflict'  of 
truth  with  error  to  which  the  Church  of  Christ  is  so  rapidly  advancing. 


The  Hbitory  of  Greece^  from  the  earliest  records  to  the  close  of  the  Pelo- 
ponesian  War,  including  a  sketch  of  the  Geography  of  Greece,  and  dis- 
sertations on  Greek  Mythology,  on  the  Heroic  Age,  on  the  early  Painters 
and  Sculptors,  and  on  the  Social  Condition  of  the  Greek  People.  By 
E.  Pococke,  Esq. ;  Sir  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd,  D.C.L.,  one  of  the  Jus- 
tices of  her  ^lajesty's  Court  of  Common  Pleas  ;  the  late  John  T.  Ruth, 
Esq.  ;  and  the  Kev.  J.  B.  Ottley,  M.A.,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.     London  :  Griffin  and  Co.     1851.     pp.  536. 

This  volume  is  part  of  a  revised  and  greatly  admired  edition  of  the 
*  Encyclopnedia  Metropolitana.*  Rich  in  varied  classical  learning,  and 
adorned  with  more  than  fifty  exquisite  wood-cut  illustrations,  we  antici- 
pate for  it  a  grateful  welcome  among  the  promoters  of  exact  and  elegant 
scholarship.  The  story  is  told  well.  The  dissertations  are  luminous,  full, 
and  very  charmingly  written.  We  prize  the  volume  as  a  real  treasure,  even 
at  a  time  when  the  elaborate  and  copious  English  histories  by  Thirlwall 
and  Grote  are  issuing  from  the  press. 
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Erastua  ;  or.  How  the  Church  wa$  Made.     pp.  24.     London : 

A.  Cockshaw. 

'  There  is  reason  to  believe/  says  the  author  of  this  effective  tract,  *  tl^: 
the  great  majority  of  nominal  members  of  the  Church  of  Enirland  a:-, 
utterly  ignorant  as  to  how  that  church  was  constituted.'  Such  is  luit^ui'^- 
tionably  the  fact ;  and  the  parties  cannot  do  better  than  acquaint  ihrm* 
selves  with  the  statutes  here  quoted  for  their  edification.  By  priDiiag 
these,  with  only  so  much  introductory  remark  as  is  needful  for  the  pur- 
pose of  history,  the  author  has  left  the  facts  of  the  case  to  tell  their  c«3 
tale,  and  a  most  mouinful  and  humiliating  tale  it  is.  We  thank  the  Asti- 
State  Church  Association  for  the  service  thus  rendered,  and  stronfflv  re- 
commend  the  tract  to  our  readers. 


The  Life  of  Francis  Lord  Bacon,  Baron  of  Vervlam^  Jlscortni  Sf.  J-l^^', 
and  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England.  By  the  llev.  Joseph  Sortniu,  A.B., 
of  Trinity  College,  Dublin.     London  :  The  Eeligious  Tract  Society. 

So  much  celebrity  attaches  to  the  name  of  Bacon  as  a  philosopher,  acd  »o 
much  ignominy  loads  his  memory  as  a  chancellor,  that  few  tasks  could  ue 
more  delicate  than  the  writing  of  his  *  Life.*  Mr.  Sortaiu  has  tolii  iLe 
story  simply  and  well ;  and  while  evincing  his  anxiety  to  preseLt  tirf 
character  of  Bacon  in  as  favourable  a  light  as  possible,  he  adheres  lo  tbe 
severe  verdict  on  which  history  has  condemned  him.  The  most  intcrt^iiiii: 
peculiarity  of  the  volume,  as  might  be  expected,  is  the  iutelligeut  &i.d 
evangelical  discrimination  with  which  the  religious  character  of  Bact'O  u 
discussed.  Even  his  errors,  his  frailties,  and  his  more  serious  fauhs.  a« 
turned  to  good  account,  with  *  the  humble  hope  that  Lord  Bacon  inav  be 
more  useful  as  a  moral  beacon  than  lie  has  ever  been,  or  can  be,"  as 
an  intellectual  leader.'  We  are  thankful  for  the  appearance  of  this  toIquk', 
as  not  only  a  worthy  tribute  to  profound  learning  and  pre-eminent  genir*, 
but  as  a  useful  preservative  against  one  of  the  worst  tendencies  o\  ibe 
age — the  idolatry  of  mental  power,  and  the  comparative  neglect  of  niora! 
consistency  and  religious  worth. 


Bihliotheca  Sacra  and  American  Biblical  Repository,     July,  1S52. 

Andover:  Draper.    London:  Snow. 

This  number  of  the  *  Bibliotheca  Sacra'  contains  some  valuable  couirlb-- 
tions  from  the  pens  of  Stuart,  Lewis,  Bobbins,  Pearcc,  White,  Bubiurol'.. 
Short,  and  Edwards.  The  first  of  these  names  is  well  known  iu  Eni;Iafc.. 
Professor  Edwards,  the -friend  and  colleague  of  Stuart,  now  lies  near  ire 
remains  of  his  late  venerable  associate,  in  the  burial-ground  of  the  scnii:  ;7 
at  Andover.  He  had  been  several  years  the  principal  editor  of  the  jour-ai. 
The  present  editors  promise  an  obituary  of  him  in  their  next  number. 


The  Leipsic  Campaign.     By  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Gleig.     In  two  parti. 

London  :  Longman  and  Co. 

Tnis  volume  forms  the  twenty-ninth  and  thirtieth  parts  of  '  The  TvareLcr't 
Library ;'  and  to  all  who  arc  interested  in  military  detailip  it  will  praTC 
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very  acceptable.  *  It  has  been  my  object,'  says  the  author,  *  to  popularize, 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  one  of  the  most  important  pages  in  the 
history  of  Europe.'  Much  use  is  made  of  the  commentaries  of  Major- 
General  Cathcart ;  and  the  various  materials  collected  are  blended  in  a 
continuous  narrative  of  mournful  but  not  uninstructive  import.  We 
hope  the  time  is  not  distant  when  the  terrible  evils  of  war  will  be  un- 
sparingly exhibited  by  every  moralist  and  divine.  We  should  have  been 
glad  to  see  more  of  this  spirit  in  Mr.  Gleig's  work. 


The  Israel  of  the  Alps ;  a  HUtaty  of  the  Persecutions  of  the  Waldenaes. 
Translated  from  the  French  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  Alexis  Muston,  by  William 
Hazlitt.  With  numerous  engravings.  Loudon  :  Ingram,  Cooke,  and  Co. 
A  DEEPLY  iuteresting  volume,  the  records  of  which  should  be  pondered 
over  by  every  man  who  is  concerned  for  the  maintenance  of  religious  free- 
dom and  evangelical  truth.  As  the  title-page  imports,  the  materials  have 
been  almost  entirely  derived  from  the  work  of  Dr.  Muston.  Many  addi- 
tional particulars,  however,  from  the  *  Narrative'  of  Dr.  Gilly,  have  been 
introduced,  and  numerous  pictorial  illustrations  are  supplied,  which  aid 
the  comprehension  of  the  reader  by  rendering  its  scenes  more  vivid  to  his 
imagination.  We  warmly  commend  *  The  Israel  of  the  Alps  '  to  all  our 
friends,  and  especially  to  the  young. 


A  Letter  to  Richard  Cobden,  Esq.,  M,P,for  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire^ 
on  the  Impolicy  and  Tyranny  of  any  system  qf  State  Education,  By 
Benjamin  Parsons,  of  Ebley.     Loudon:  Snow.     1852. 

A  PLAIN-SPOKEN  aud  vigorous  pamphlet,  by  one  who  has  toorked  as  well 
as  written  his  convictions  on  the  subject,  and  well  deserving  to  be  read  by 
the  advocates  of  all  the  plans  hitherto  propounded  for  the  education  of  the 
people  of  England. 

The  Doctrine  of  the  Manifestations  of  the  Son  of  God  under  the  Economy  qf 
the  Old  Tedament.  By  the  late  llev.  George  Balderston  Kidd,  of 
Scarborough.  Edited  by  Orlando  T.  Dobbin,  LL.D.,  M.R.I. A.  Lon- 
don :  Ward  and  Co.     1852. 

This  elaborate  treatise  is  not  so  much  the  putting  forth  of  a  doctrine 
different  from  the  general  current  of  evangelical  teaching,  as  a  full  inquiiy— 
which  occupied  the  writer  between  twenty  and  thirty  years— into  the  proofs 
of  the  pre- incarnate  manifestations  of  the  Son  of  Gk)d  during  the  dispen- 
sations of  the  Old  Testament.  It  will  be  studied  with  advantage  by  those 
who  seek  more  than  a  superficial  acquiescence  in  a  truth  of  some  moment 
in  our  understanding  of  the  Scriptures.  Mr.  Kidd,  little  known  beyond 
the  place  of  his  residence,  and  not  generally  popular  as  a  preacher,  was  a 
man  of  great  conscientiousness,  constant  in  his  adherence  to  Biblical 
truth,  a  lover  of  good  men  in  a  pre-eminently  catholic  spirit ;  he  was  more 
earnestly  and  practically  bent  on  the  nominal  and  visible  unity  of  the 
Church  than  on  any  other  object ;  and  it  was  while  seeking  the  grounds 
of  that  unity  that  he  was  led  to  the  question  here  discussed.  Though  the 
manner  in  which  the  contents  of  the  volume  are  brought  together  is  not 
such  as  we  would  recommend,  and  there  is  not  much  attraction  in  tke 
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style,  we  find  a  minuteness  of  examination,  a  clearness  of  exposition,  a 
sifting  of  evidence  so  persevering,  and  so  large  an  acquaintance  with  Y.:.z- 
lish  theological  writers,  that  we  are  bound  to  represent  it  as  a  valuai  .f 
addition  to  the  evangelical  literature  of  our  language.  There  art  :c^ 
examples  of  greater  concentration  of  thought,  through  nearly  a  lifetime,  *.- 
one  subject ;  and  we  have  a  confident  expectation  that  labour  so  well  t-- 
ployed  has  not  been  thrown  away,  but  will  be  crowned  with  good  fruit  ia 
time  to  come. 


A  JIonotesaeroH  on  the  Gospel  Records  of  the  Life  of  Christ,  Combinevi  in 
one  narrative,  on  the  basis  of  Dr.  Carpenter's  'Apostolic  Histon." 
Edited  by  Kusscl  Lant  Carpenter,  B.A.    London  :  "Whitfield.  1S51. 

Tuis  is  a  laudable  and  successful  attempt  to  embody  in  a  compeLJit  .? 
and  cheap  form,  for  the  use  of  private  readers  and  the  conductors  of  B.L. 
classes,  the  substance  of  many  costly  volumes.  The  introduction  n:;.:-? 
the  circumstances  connected  with  the  birth  and  childhood  of  John  iL- 
Baptist  and  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  records  of  Christ's  ministry  eni!)rai'; 
ten  parts.  The  narrative  is  given  in  the  words  of  the  Evangelists,  but  lot 
according  to  the  received  version.  The  text  of  Griesbach  is  followed,  ::i.'i 
the  translation  of  Br.  Carpenter  is  remarkably  literal  In  more  than  1  ♦)"'.« 
portions,  there  are  not  more  than  thirty  cases  in  which  a  wonl  is  supfiici 
to  connect  the  parts,  and  the  words  supplied  are  printed  in  italics.  Uc:i- 
sionally  a  various  rendering,  or  a  verbcil  explanation,  is  given  in  the  iu:.r- 
gin.  These  notes  are  numerous,  and  contain  nothing  sectarian  or  coniio- 
vcrsial.  The  volume  is  accompanied  with  a  convenient  map.  By  n:V:- 
ring  to  a  brief  index  at  the  end,  the  reader  can  easily  find  any  passnirt , 
according  to  its  proper  place  in  the  separate  gospels.  We  are  much 
pleased  with  the  work,  and  wish  that  it  may  be  extensively  used. 


Format  ion  of  Character .     A  Book  for  Young  Men  :  being  a  CoMpanv  h  :. 
Maidens  and  Mothers,  By  the  Rev.  Thos.  Binney.  London  :  James  W\.l 

The  title-page  of  this  work  implies  that  it  is  published  by  Mr.  Binn}. 
which  is  not  the  case,  lie  has  nothing  to  do  with  it ;  has  not  givt-n  ii  c 
title ;  and  can  scarcely  be  expected  even  to  approve  of  the  publicatioa,  «= 
by  him,  of  discourses  taken  in  short-hand,  and  not  revised  by  the  pnrachi-r 
As  a  matter  of  literary  justice  to  a  distinguished  preacher  and  antkor^  »f 
protest  against  such  a  proceeding,  and  abstain  from  any  further  notici'  c: 
a  work  produced  in  such  a  way. 


The  McastiKjer  of  Mercg ;  or,  Jrords  of  irarning  addressed  to  ike  Guiy 

London  :  Partridge  and  Oakey. 

This  publication  consists  of  four  numbers,  and  was  intended  to  be  c<''D- 
tinnous;  but  the  editor  states  that  his  multifarious  engagements  comi^i 
him  to  terminate  his  little  work,  which  he  earnestly  hopes  may  be  mtuutii 
by  others.  It  may  be  recommended  as  forming  thus  far  a  kind  of  enJarv^d 
tract,  composed  rhiefiy  of  extracts  from  the  pungent  appeals  of  sevJr*! 
good  writers  to  the  unconverted.  It  is  calculated  to  benefit  the  multituii^s 
wlio  unhappily  belong  to  this  class,  and  we  therefore  wish  it  a  wide  ciri-u- 
lation. 
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Remarks  on  Certain  Slatements  hy  Alexander  Haldane^  Esq,,  in  his 
•  Memoirs  of  Robert  Haldane,  Esq.  of  Airthrey^  and  his  brother  Jamei 
Haldane*  By  John  Brown,  D.D.,  professor  of  Exegetical  Theology 
to  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  8vo.  pp.  16.  Edinburgh:  W. 
Oliphant  and  Sons. 

We  referred  casually  to  this  pamphlet  in  the  review  of  Mr.  Haldane*s 
volume,  in  our  journal  for  September  last.     Since  then,  we  have  read  it 
attentively,  and  in  doing  so,  have  arrived  at  a  more  positive  judgment 
than   was    expressed   in   our   former   article.      While   entertaining  the 
most  profound  respect  for  Dr.  John  Brown,  we  should  hesitate  to  recur 
again  to  the  subject  in  dispute  between  him  and  Mr.  Alexander  Hal- 
dane,  did  we  not  feel  that  it  was  due  to  his  character,  and  to  the  grave 
interests  of  truth,  that  we  should  do  so.     A  clearer  case  of  mis-statement» 
both  as  it  respects  opinion  and  fact,  was  never  submitted  to  public  judg- 
ment, and   we  hasten,  therefore,  to  avow  our  entire  and  most   cordial 
concurrence  with   Dr.  Brown  in  the  matter  which  has   occasioned  his 
pamphlet,     lleferring  to  the  *  Memoirs '  of  the  Messrs.  Haldane,  he  says  : 
*  Without  adverting  to  minor  mistakes,  there  are  two  mis-statements— 
the  one  in  reference  to  the  opinions  said  to  have  been  maintained  by  me, 
and  the  other,  in  reference  to  certain  effects  said  to  have  been  produced 
by  the  controversy, — which  are  of  such  a  nature,  that  I  feel  that  it  is 
doing  the  author  an  act  of  kindness,  as  well  as  myself  an  act  of  justice, 
to  furnish  the  means  of  correcting  gross,  though  it  may  be  unintentional, 
misrepresentation,  and  of  repairing  serious,  though  it  may  be  uninten- 
tional, injury.'     On  the  first  of  these  points  Dr.  Brown's  vindication  is 
complete.     Indeed,  nothing  short  of  the  hasty  and  uncandid  spirit  of  a 
heated    poleraic    could   have   hazarded   the   charge.      Mr.    Robert  Hal- 
dane was  a  noble   man,  but  in   his  zeal  for  what  he  deemed  truth,  he 
was  not  always  mindful  of  the  charity  which  *  thinketh  no  evil.'     Like 
other    polemics,  he  was    too  apt  to  attribute  to  an  opponent  tlie  con- 
clusions which   he   drew  from   the    opinions    avowed.     The  biographer 
would  have  done  well  to  acknowledge  the  injustice  perpetrated  in  this 
case,  and  all  christian  men  woidd  have  commended  the  highmindedness 
of  the  act. 

But  it  is  more  difficult  to  account  for  the  course  pursued  on  the  ques- 
tion of  fact.  We  cannot  acquit  Mr.  Alexander  Haldane  on  this  count 
He  has  clearly  been  guilty  of  gross  neglect  in  the  examination  of  evidence 
pertaining  to  a  point  on  which  he  pronounces  a  decided  opinion* 
What  renders  this  the  more  surprising  is,  that  the  evidence  was  easily 
accessible ;  nay,  was  so  public  and  glaring,  that  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  it  could  be  overlooked.  The  facts  are  simply  these : — Dr. 
John  Brown  having  avowed,  in  1837,  his  intention  of  submitting  to  any 
penalty  rather  than  pay  the  Annuity-Tax  levied  for  the  support  of  the 
established  clergy,  Mr.  Robert  Haldane  addressed  an  expostulatoiy  letter 
to  him  through  the  medium  of  one  of  the  Edinburgh  newspapers.  Dr. 
Brown  subsequently  published  Ids  celebrated  treatise  on  *  The  Law  of 
Christ  respecting  Civil  Obedience,'  to  which  Mr.  Haldane  replied  in  eleven 
letters — '  Until,*  says  his  biographer,  *  the  judgment  of  the  public  seemed 
so  entirely  to  go  along  with  his  argument,  that  the  agitation  against  the 
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tax  was  ahandonetl.'  In  support  of  this  statement,  the  *  ^rorning  lleraici* 
of  December  3r(l,  1840  is  quoted,  which  states  that,  immcdiatoly  after  :1.'^ 
publication  of  Mr.  Ilaldane's  letters,  the  number  of  recusants  was  nilux'ii 
from  1961  to  15;  'and  such,'  says  the  authority  adduced,  *  was  :':.t 
revolution  caused  in  the  public  mind,  that  the  tax  was  afterwards  ccjilorv.i 
without  difficulty.'  Now,  here  is  a  plain  matter  of  fact,  on  vhlcl;  /. 
ouorht  not  to  be — and  we  are  bold  to  sav,  it  is  not — difficult  to  aso(T:..;s 
the  truth.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  recent  and  public ;  they  have  }-<-z 
spoken  to  before  parliamentary  committees,  and  may  be  decided  on  :bt 
evidence  of  bbie  books.  Dr.  Brown  briefly  adduces  this  evidenct-.  :.:.! 
then  sums  up  his  case  in  the  following  most  significant  inquiry-. — '  I?  .t 
possible  to  reconcile  these  statements — first,  that  immediately  oa  iL- 
publication  of  Mr.  Haldane's  letters,  the  agitation  was  abaudoutii.  ai.J 
the  tax  afterwards  collected  without  difficulty  ;  and  second,  ihat  \\.i 
arrears,  which  in  1S37  were  about  £700,  had  in  1850  mounted  i;;  i> 
nearly  £29,000  ;  and  that,  in  the  summer  of  1840,  the  tax  could  r.r.  '.-* 
got  by  the  ordinaiy  methods  of  solicitation,  poinding,  and  impri*oni!:rL:, 
and  THE  MILITARY  WERE  RESORTED  TO?'  Wc  need  add  nothir.^. 
Never  was  a  mis-statement  more  triumphantly  demolished,  and  we  hyi 
that  Mr.  A.  llaldane,  in  the  event  of  a  second  edition  of  his  work,  w-l 
clear  himself  from  suspicion  by  doing  justice  to  Dr.  Brown.  The  uirj-'" 
of  Dr.  l^rown's  pamphlet  is  admirable.  He  is  content  to  vindicatr  h.ai- 
sclf  {uid  the  truth  with  which  he  is  identified,  leaving  it  to  his  a?*ail;.Li 
*  to  judge  what  he  ought  to  do  in  the  circumstauces  into  which  he  U* 
brought  himself.* 


Leila   Ada,  the  JeicUh    Convert.     An  Authentic    Memoir.     By  Osbo.Ti 
W.  Trenery  Ileighway.      London :  Partridge  and  Oakcy. 

Here  is  a  romance  of  real  life.  For  some  time  during  the  penis^il.  we 
wxre  strongly  tempted  to  think  it  was  a  fictitious  narrative,  on  aeeour.i 
of  the  concealment  of  names  and  dates,  and  the  novel-like  nianmr  •■i' 
its  commencement.  But  we  have  been  convinced  it  is  no  fiction,  .u*i 
the  authentication  on  the  title-page  is  even  verified  by  the  characttr 
of  the  portrait  prefixed,  in  connexion  with  the  religious  and  liierai} 
fr.'iti:nients  of  the  youthful  subject  of  the  stor}'.  The  incidents  art-  ft«r, 
but  the  narrative  is  one  of  thrilling  interest.  So  beautiful  an  e^hihiiios 
of  christian  principle  is  not  often  seen ;  nor,  indeed,  is  there  oftin  a 
combination  of  such  circumstances  to  furnish  the  opportunity  <^f  it? 
dis])lay. 

'I'he  heroine  was  the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  Jew,  living  in  Cornwali. 

She  was    highly  (educated,  and    could    speak    several  lauguairos.     A*   i 

J('w<>ss,  she  was  exceedin^^ly  tenacious  of  her  religion ;  but  after  sludyii.. 

the    Scrij)tures  of  the    Old    Testament,  she   resolved  to  read  the  Siw. 

iiotuiihstandin^^  the  curse  which  rested   on   such  a  proceeding.     Ccn- 

yiftion  soon  ensued,  that  she  knew  not  the  way  of  salvation;  and  the 

b\irhl    began  to  dawn    u])()n    her,  and   render  her  at  once    uneasy   aiiJ 

joyous    (luring  a  h)ng  journey    wiih    Inr   father    through    Switzcriaxitl. 

lii^\\y   Greece,  and  the  Holy  Land.     On  her  return,  she  discovered  a 
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chapel  in  a  small  village  near  her  residence,  to  which  she  paid  secret 
visits,  and  there  cherished  the  saving  knowledge  of  Christ  which  she 
had  obtained.  But  how  was  this  to  be  disclosed  to  a  father  who  loved 
her  with  the  utmost  paternal  tenderness,  but  equally  hated  the  chiis- 
tianity  she  had  adopted  ?  It  was,  however,  done  amidst  tears  and  severe 
rebukes — the  tears  of  the  martyr,  and  the  rebukes  of  the  prejudiced  Jew. 
Dreadful  in  all  respects  was  the  crisis,  continuing  through  many  days. 
She  was  dismissed  from  home  to  an  uncle,  where  her  difficulties  increased. 
An  assembly  of  rabbies  pronounced  their  characteristic  curses  on  her,  and 
her  father,  if  he  should  come  near  her,  or  have  anything  further  to  do 
with  her.  The  affection  of  the  father,  however,  triumphed  over  the 
prejudices  of  the  nation  and  of  his  own  heart.  There  was  a  reaction. 
She  was  recalled  in  resentment  of  the  indignities  she  had  suffered,  and 
was  permitted  to  be  a  Christian.  But,  alas !  her  sufferings  and  anxieties 
had  destroyed  her  constitution.  Her  dying  request  to  her  father  was, 
that  he  would  read  the  New  Testament,  and  what  was  the  joy  of  that 
moment  when  he  replied,  *  My  dear,  I  have  begun  to  read  it.  I  have  seen 
that  your  religion  must  be  true.  I  never  expected  to  witness  a  death 
like  yours,  my  daughter.  I  have  begun  to  pray ;  you  pray  too,  that  God 
would  help  me  to  follow  you  to  heaven.  I  believe,  my  dear;  I  confess  to 
you  and  all  present  that  I  believe  in  Jesus ! '  On  her  tomb  were  inscribed 
these  words : — *  This  testimony  (alluding  to  what  was  -before  said)  is 
written  by  her  father ;  who,  to  all  eternity,  will  praise  God  for  such  ^ 
gift  ;  he  being,  through  her  instrumentality,  converted  from  the  darkness 
of  Judaism  to  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  of  Christ.* 


T/ie  Analysis  of  Sentences  exjjlained  and  systematized,  cfter  the  plan  iff 
Becker's  German  Grammar,  By  J.  D.  Morell,  A.M.,  author  of  *An 
Historical  and  Critical  View  of  the  Speculative  Philosophy  of  Europe  in 
the  Nineteenth  Century,'  &c.     London  :  Theobald. 

Tins  is  a  very  useful  grammatical  compendium — the  evident  frait  both  of 
study  and  experience.  It  is  divided  into  three  parts,  comprising : — 1.  The 
parts  of  sentences  ;  2.  The  different  kinds  of  sentences ;  and  3.  The  logical 
analysis  of  sentences.  The  reader  will  form  a  good  idea  of  the  work  if 
we  allow  the  writer  to  speak  for  himself,  by  giving  a  short  extract  from 
the  preface.  *  The  method  of  analysis  I  have  adopted  is  that  which  has 
been  applied  to  the  German  language  with  so  much  advantage  by  Dr. 
Karl  Ferdinand  Becker.  Since  the  publication  of  his  celebrated  grammar 
in  Germany,  every  enlightened  teacher  in  that  country  has  seen  the  advan- 
tage of  proceeding  upon  the  principles  there  inculcated.  In  addition  to 
this,  however,  I  have  also  compared  the  plans  of  several  other  school- 
grammars,  particularly  that  by  I)r.  Heussler,  of  Basel,  which,  though  based 
entirely  on  liecker*s  principles,  shows  many  excellences  of  its  own  in  point 
of  concentration  and  arrangement. 

*  These,  then,  are  the  literary  authorities  I  have  followed  in  reference  to 
the  method  of  analysis.  What  I  have  done  over  and  above  this  is  chieflT 
to  adapt  the  method  to  the  usages  of  our  own  tongue;  to  furnish  it  witli 
examples  in  the  English  idiom ;  and  to  remodd  the  whole  form  in  whidk^ 
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nexions,  and  was  not  indebted,  as  the  poets  of  our  country  have  often 
proverbially  been,  to  the  stimulus  of  poverty,  to  assist  or  impel  their  flights. 
He  is  chiefly  a  satirist ;  but  although  he  lashes,  with  skilful  severity,  the 
vices  and  follies  of  society  at  Madrid,  we  are  reluctant  to  award  to  him  the 
praise  which  our  author  bestows, — that  he  has  the  strength  as  well  as  the 
faults  of  Juvenal.  Another  of  this  fraternity — Tomas  de  Iriarte,  was 
much  skilled  in  Latin  compositions,  and  is  recorded  as  the  only  writei: 
of  eminence  among  the  modem  Spanish  poets  who  is  celebrated  for  clas- 
sical attainments.  His  fame  rests  on  his  literary  fables,  which  have 
obtained  an  extensive  popularity.  They  have  been  reprinted  in  nearly 
every  provincial  town  of  Spain,  and  several  editions  have  appeared  both  in 
France  and  America,  and  three  translations  of  them  have  been  made  iu 
English  verse. 

The  best  of  the  modern  lyric  poets  is  Juan  Melendez  Valdes,  with 
whom  some  have  ranked  Moralin,  but  with  a  faulty  admiration.  Valdes 
is  decidedly  pre-eminent,  though  we  cannot  exalt  him  to  the  glory  of 
Moore  and  other  melodists  of  our  own  country.  The  Spanish  poets  have 
great  advantages  in  their  language,  which  is  at  once  energetic,  digni- 
fied, and  harmonious  ;  yet  tending  to  favour  a  pomp  and  bombast  in  spite 
of  its  amorous  mellifluousness.  The  translations  of  Mr.  Kennedy  are 
successful ;  but  will  scarcely  endure  a  severe  criticism. 


Nuns  and  Nunneries.     Sketches  compiled  entirely  from  Eomish  authorities. 

London:  Seeleys.     1852. 

If  only  half  that  is  said  and  proved  in  this  book  of  nuns  and  nunneries 
were  true,  it  would  be  suflicient  to  fill  every  upright  mind  with  grief  and 
indignation.  Whatever  denials  fear  or  shame  may  prompt  the  accused  to 
make  before  the  tribunal  of  public  opinion,  positive  evidence  from  indis- 
putable documents — indisputable,  because  their  own — cannot  be  set  aside. 
The  anonymous  author  has  pursued  the  right  course  by  appealing  to 
*  Romish  authorities.'  If  any  one  is  not  yet  convinced  of  the  enormities 
of  the  Catholic  system,  or  not  yet  satiated  with  the  details  of  its  practices, 
let  him  read  this  volume,  which  is  skilfully  compiled,  and  with  as  much 
of  care  and  accuracy  in  the  selection  of  passages  as  the  subject  will  admit. 
The  author,  in  his  concluding  pages,  very  fairly  states  that  while  he  has 
exhibited  the  character  of  nunneries  in  various  ages  and  various  places,  he 
is  very  far  from  asserting  that  all  these  institutions  have  always  been,  or 
are  now,  the  abodes  of  profligacy  and  irregularity,  and  unites  candour  with 
the  love  of  truth,  morality,  and  law. 
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Parliament  is  to  Meet  '  for  the  Dispatch  of  Ditxase,  Ubguii; 
AND  Important  Affairs'  on  the  4th  of  this  month.  So  says  the  royal 
proclamation ;  and  people  are  asking  each  othw  what  will  be  the  ekmndtr 
of  the  business  transacted  ?  will  it  be  of  a  progreasiye  or  of  a  letrogrMk 
order  ? — will  it  carry  out  with  honesty  and  good-will  the  spirit  of  reoeal 
legislation  ;  or,  while  adhering  to  its  letter,  wiU  it  be  desired  to  subvm 
the  policy  of  1846  ?  The  present  is  an  era  of  reaction,  llie  monarchicad 
principle  has  triumphed  for  a  season,  and  kings  and  emperors  are  shovisg 
their  weakness,  duplicity,  and  absolutism.  Is  our  own  oountiy  to  be 
identified  with  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia ;  or  are  we  to  remain  the  bope 
of  the  liberal  and  virtuous  of  other  lands  P  The^fimal  iume  does  not  adait 
of  doubt.  No  sane  man  has  the  slightest  misgiving  on  this  pcnnt.  What 
Strafford  and  Clarendon  failed  to  accomplish.  Lord  Derby  and  If  r.  Disndi 
will  essay  in  vain.  But  while  confident  of  the  ultimate  result,  P^^^P^  ''^ 
asking  themselves  what  will  be  the  immediate  aim  and  policy  of  the  gofcn- 
meut  ?  The  premier,  in  one  of  his  unguarded  moments,  called  on  tbe 
divided  forces  of  the  tory  camp  to  rally  round  his  standard,  in  onkr  lo 
check  the  progress  of  democracy.  What  this  meant  we  all  know ;  and 
though  the  necessity  of  the  case  may  compel  acquiescence  in  the  oonuner* 
cial  policy  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  no  opportunity  will  be  lost^  we  feel  asraied, 
to  level  the  outworks  of  popular  freedom,  and  to  regain  the  ground  whidi 
has  been  lost.  Under  the  disguise  of  liberal  phraseology,  the  real  ckjjt^ 
contemplated  will  be  a  restoration  of  the  spirit  and  substance  of  tk 
tory  creed.  The  ministerial  organs  are  silent  respecting  the  inteotioDi 
of  their  employers,  nor  do  we  quarrel  with  them  for  being  so.  All  wt 
gather  from  their  columns  is  vague  and  unshaped.  It  may  be  good; 
it  may  be  bad.  Hope  suggests  the  former,  bnt  the  antecedents  of 
the  ministry — to  use  a  now  hackneyed  term — Pleads  ns  to  antidnK 
the  latter.  We  hear  much  of  the  labors  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  ex- 
chequer. The  great  magician  is  engaged  in  his  incantations,  bnt  whit 
the  result  will  be  no  mortal  foresight  can  predict.  Rumor  attribotci 
to  him  a  scheme  of  sweeping  chauge,  to  which  English  statesmanship,  ia 
these  degenerate  days,  supplies  no  parallel.  But  mmor  is  prorcrbiaUf 
treacherous.  No  wise  man  will  build  on  its  whispers,  and  in  the  prcsnt 
instance  the  rumor  itself  may  possibly  be  an  artifice  to  serve  the  purpotf 
of  a  dishonest  partizansbip.  It  has  been  so  in  former  times ;  and  tbeit  ii 
nothing  in  the  political  reputation  of  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  astfffiatff  to 
render  the  supposition  improbable  in  their  case.  The  sameiJku^  riici 
looms  in  the  dUtance  may  be  as  diminutive  as  its  proposer  is  luueroimkni. 
The  rcvehition,  however,  must  speedily  come,  and  we  wait  tin  disdoaae. 
Political  prophesying  is  at  the  best  an  unwise  vocation ;  and  was  wm 
at  so  low  u  discuunt  as  at  the  present  moment.  The  'Dafly  News*  of  tke 
22nd  announced  that  the  Queen's  speech  would  be  deoisiTe  on  tha 
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of  free-trade,  TVc  hope  it  may  prove  so.  The  recent  election  has  not  left 
the  miaislry  much  option  in  tlua  matter.  Xotwithstnading  the  prodigioua 
efforts  whicli  the  Derbyites  made,  tlie  response  of  the  people  to  the  appeal 
of  the  Crown  lias  placed  the  question  liejoud  doubt.  Should  Lord  Derby 
abide  by  bis  dtickration,  and  discard  the  fl^'ment  of  protection,  the  ground 
will  happily  be  clear  for  other  and  most  momentous  topics.  Men  will 
take  u|)  their  natural  position  ;  some  of  the  Peelites  will  probably  resmne 
their  party  connexions ;  and  all  h(>Lii'3t  liberals  will  be  in  a  condition  to 
give  their  undivided  support  to  tho^i-  L^rave  questions  which,  pertain  to  the 
banchisc,  aud  to  the  protection  of  \'ciii.rs  i[i  its  exercise.  Should  it,  how- 
ever, prove  otherwise,  a  vote  of  thf  lunLT  House  wJU  probably  be  taken 
early  in  the  session,  which,  removiii-  all  uncertainly  on  bo  vital  a  mutter, 
will  place  the  government  in  the  uai.iiviiible  position  of  a  toinority. 

In  the  meantime,  we  look  with  s>>bi  itude  to  the  general  politics  of  the 
House.  What  will  be  their  comphxionl'  What  position  wilt  be  taken 
up  by  our  leading  men  ?  Where  wijl  Lord  John,  Sir  James  (iroham,  Mr, 
Hume,  and  Mr  Cobden,  be  found  ?  Is  there  any  piincipte  in  which  they 
will  unite — any  ground  on  which  tlicy  can  stand  in  company  ?  We  hove 
OUT  misgivings,  and  must  not  be  deemed  cynical  on  this  account.  We 
are  no  prophets  of  evd,  but  our  confidence  in  the  late  premier  aud  the 
member  for  CarLsle  is  not  unbounded.  It  is  true  that  both  have  beea 
bidding  for  popularity.  At  the  Perth  dinner.  Lord  John  gave  utterance 
to  some  noble  convictions,  while  Sir  James  has  been  renewing  the  libe- 
rality of  his  youth  in  sundry  commuuiculioiis,  oral  and  written,  to  Ids  new 
constituents.  We  should  have  mon-  faitli,  however,  in  these  avowals,  if 
we  could  forget  the  suicidal  policy  of  his  lordship  as  a  quasi- liberal  premier, 
and  the  camcleon  complexion  of  tlio  politics  of  his  quondam  associate. 
The  aristocracism  of  the  one,  and  tho  fickle  faith  of  the  other,  prevent 
our  reposing  with  much  confident'  nu  either.  They  have  both  becu 
weighed  iu  the  balancea,  and  have  LlI'li  found  wanting, — the  one  in  pro- 
gressiveness,  the  other  in  stabihty, — tlie  former  in  u  large-minded  sym- 
pathy with  democracy,  the  latter  in  sincere  and  earnest  devotion  to  the 
people.  As  parts  of  an  administration,  they  may  be  valuable,  but  as 
ita  presiding  genius,  they  would  fail  tn  conciliate  confidence,  or  to  secure 
that  measure  of  support  which  is  needful  to  defeat  a  tory  coalition.  The 
revival  of  the  late  government,  with  its  policy  unchanged,  however  ita 
materiel  might  be  altered,  would  answer  no  other  purpose  than  that  of 
further  dividing  the  liberal  party.  Bett<.-r  have  Lord  Derby  than  this;  and 
bad  as  is  the  alternative,  the  country,  if  polled  to-mortow,  would  say  so 
by  a  large  majority.  We  are  much  o(  yii.  Hume's  opinion,  who,  in  hia 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  '  Hull  Advertiser,"  says : — '  When  I  look  to  the 
hollow  professions  of  those  who  jireevded  Lord  Derby,  and  note  their 
tbrowiug  up  their  cards  rather  tham  play  out  the  game  for  the  popular 
cause,  by  calling  on  the  reformers  to  join  them,  1  cannot  have  much  confi- 
dence in  anythiug  they  may  do  to  promote  the  union  of  parties.' 

There  is  a  party  iu  the  House,  known  by  name,  at  least,  as  '  the  people's 
party,'  from  which  much  was  antici|Hitcd.  Wc  were  never  very  sanguine 
on  this  i)oiut,  as  our  former  remarks  have  shown.  Many  of  the  members 
of  this  iKirty  have  given  no  earnest  ol'  their  sincerity,  and  we  are  not, 
therefore,    surprised   at   their  absence    ou    Mr.  Hume's  motions.     We 
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BOW  learn  from  Mr.  Hume  himself  that  it  is  as  easy  to  *  make  a  rope  out 
of  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore*  as  to  unite  any  considerable  number  of  libe- 
rals in  an  independent  and  earnest  prosecution  of  the  popular  cause.  I: 
is  well  that  we  should  know  the  truth,  and  we  thank  the  member  for 
Montrose  for  the  disclosure  he  has  made.  Something  more,  however,  is 
due  to  the  country,  and  we  hope  that  no  false  delicacy  will  withhold  :hf 
names  referred  to  in  the  following  statement. 

*  After  repeated  trials  and  after  gi-and  promises,'  says  the  veteran  re- 
former, *  the  most  noisy  in  their  professions  have  too  often  been  the  rirsi 
to  desert  their  principles,  and  leave  the  party  to  make,  as  it  has  al-M}* 
done,  a  miserable  and  shabby  appearance  as  to  numbers.     I  could  ^m 
you  lists  of  deserters  on  such  trivial  grounds  and  pretences  as  would  >iir- 
prise  you,  and  so  frequent  as  almost  to  deter  any  man  from  attemptlTi^ 
such  an  effort  again.*     The  '  Times,'  according  to  its  habit,  has  souirbt  !■> 
turn  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Hume  into  ridicule.     In  two  articles  of  tlip  ♦■:!! 
and  18th,  it  has  mingled  panegync  and  irony  in  a  strain  peculiarly  ::; 
own.     The  tmth  and  force  of  the  statements  made  were  evidentlv  fell : 
but,  true  to  its  vocation,  that  journal  has  sought  to  take  off  the  eil^'*  •  f 
rebuke,  by  rendering  the  writer  an  object  of  derision.     The  imptrt'irvi- 
bility  of  Mr.  Hume  was  never  more  conspicuous  than  in  liis  reply.     *  I  caa 
assure  you,'  he  says,  that  I  am  not  *  one  of  those  worthies  who,  at  :hi* 
close  of  their  life,  have  lamented  the  "  scant  fruit"  of  their  lalior?.    t)i: 
the  contrary,  when  I  look  back  on  the  course  in  which  since  ISIS  I  b.oe 
been  engaged — when  I  compare  the  state  of  the  public  accounts,  and  of  ih? 
representation,  of  the  public  establishments,  and  of  the  countr)'  generally:: 
that  period,  with  their  condition  now — when  I  take  into  account  ibe  ^\'* 
improvements  in  our  financial  system,  in  the  representation  as  fffict*  J  1  y 
the  Reform  Bill  of  1831-2,  the  introduction  of  comparative  economy  and 
retrenchment  in  all  branches  of  the  public  expenditure,  and  the  vast  1-one- 
fits  conferred  on  the  country  at  large  by  free-trade  since  1^42 — t-mariss 
all  of  which  objects  my  endeavours  have  been  unceasingly  direolrtl — I  am 
rather  disposed  to  rejoice  at  the  **  ample  success"  which  has  attondt\i  the 
efforts  of  those  friends  of  progress  and  reform  among  whom  I  am  prouJ 
to  number  myself ;  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  cannot  overlook  the  fsr. 
that  much  more  might  have  been  accomplished  had  we  received  widi-r  and 
more  consistent  support  from  all  who  seemed  to  be  interested  in  the  gnit 
work  at  which  we  have  laboured.' 

From  the  past,  Mr  Hume  reverts  to  the  future ;  and  we  are  slat:  t'* 
find  that  the  interpretation  of  the  *  Times'  was  as  incorrect,  as  its  >p:r'. 
is  evidently  hostile.  It  is  due  to  Mr.  Hume  to  give  the  follo\»io? 
passage  from  his  letter,  which  we  have  the  more  pleasure  in  doin::.  rs 
it  tbrows  light  on  the  course  which  will  yet  be  pursued  by  the  n.wi 
advanced  and  eaniest  men  on  the  liberal  side  of  the  House.  *  Ycc 
have  assumed,'  he  says,  *frora  my  letter  to  the  'Hull  Advenis^r' 
that  I  wish  to  propose  ballot  as  the  single  point  on  which  refonr.^rs 
should  unite  and  take  their  stand.  This  is  a  complete  misopprc-hiT^ioc- 
1  have  often  stated,  and  here  re])eat,  that  no  scheme  of  reform  rat 
prove  ctlicient,  and  mei^t  my  views,  that  does  not  include  \trte  by 
ballot;  on  which  account,  and  to  avoid  making  various  scDnmtc  moli«>n*. 
I  have  included  it  in  my  annual  motion  for  parliamentan'  reform,  as  agrM 
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upon  by  between  seventy  and  eighty  reformers,  in  which  it  was  endea- 
toured  to  combine  all  the  main  elements  of  that  change  which  is  requisite 
to  make  the  House  of  Commons  the  real  representation  of  the  people.  It 
is  the  full  attainment  of  all  those  rights,  which  Lord  John  Eussell  now  at 
last  recognises  as  belonging  to  the  democracy  of  this  country  according  to 
the  Constitution,  which  I  seek  to  promote;  and  I  have,  therefore,  to 
express  my  regret  at  your  attributing  to  me  the  intention  to  compromise 
the  assertion  of  those  rights  collectively,  and  for  the  sake  of  forming  a 
stronger  party  to  assume  ballot  alone  as  a  bond  of  union.  I  disclaim  this 
interpretation  of  anything  I  may  have  said  or  written.  The  ballot  alone 
would  never  make  the  House  of  Commons  that  democratic  portion  of  o\ir 
institutions  which  it  theoretically  is,  and  ought  practically  to  be.' 

We  should  be  glad  to  pursue  this  subject,  but  other  topics  claim  atten- 
tion. It  will  afford  us  pleasure  to  report,  on  some  future  occasion,  that 
our  new  parliament  is  made  of  *  better  stuff'  than  its  predecessor.  Let  our 
representatives  honestly  discharge  their  duty,  and  the  country  is  pre- 
pared to  sustain  them.  Experience  of  the  past  keeps  the  great  body  of 
the  people  iiTCsolute  and  inactive  ;  but  let  them  see  in  the  national  coun- 
cils a  body  of  men  sympathizing  with  their  interests,  and  seeking  the  pro- 
tection of  their  rights,  and  they  will  soon  speak  in  a  voice  which  must  set 
opposition  at  defiance,  and  compel  the  partizans  of  a  selfish  oligarchy, 
Tf  hether  tory  or  whig,  to  *  hide  their  diminished  heads.' 

The  Approaching  Convocation  of  the  Church  of  England 
is  not,  it  appears,  to  be  a  legislative  body.  The  marked  expression  oi 
clerical  opinion,  in  the  results  of  the  late  contested  elections  of  proctors  to 
serve  in  the  lower  House,  led  many  persons  to  believe  that  the  functions 
suspended  for  145  years  would  be  revived,  and  that  England  would  be 
once  more  blest  with  an  ecclesiastical  parliament.  This  impression  was 
confirmed  by  the  Charges  of  not  a  few  bishops  and  archdeacons,  echoed  by 
articles  from  that  portion  of  the  press  which  represents  the  high  church 
party.  The  significant  declarations  of  the  prime  minister  that  he  would 
maintain  *  the  church  in  all  its  integrity,'  and  his  recent  alliance  with  the 
University  of  Oxford  as  its  chanceUor,  completed  the  hopes  of  the  more 
ambitious  of  the  clergy,  that  the  times  of  sacerdotal  domination  are 
about  to  return.  These  hopes  are  doomed  to  a  sudden  and  final  extinction, 
and  the  would-be  legislators  are  to  pay  the  penalty  of  their  golden  bondage 
to  the  state  by  being  ejected  from  their  chamber,  by  royal  mandate,  with- 
out having  performed  a  single  act. 

Considering  the  known  opinions  and  aims  of  the  Earl  of  Derby,  and  of 
other  members  of  the  present  government,  it  is  clear  that  none  but  the 
most  imperative  considerations  could  have  led  to  this  conclusion.  For  of  the 
desirableness  of  some  settlement,  both  of  the  doctrines  and  the  discipline 
of  the  Church  of  England,  no  man  of  any  party  is  insensible.  The  con- 
duct of  government  can  only  be  explained  by  the  insuperable  difficulties 
which  forbid  the  bestowment  of  any  further  powers  upon  the  bishops  and 
clergy  of  the  Church  of  England.  Some  of  these  are  easily  indicated. 
The  publication  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  ecclesiastical  commission 
has  astonished  and  shocked  the  mind  of  the  entire  communitv ;  indeed  it 
has  revealed  such  a  condition  of  widely  prevalent  ecclesiastical  corruption 
as  utterly  to  disgust  parliament  with  every  question  respecting  the  Church 
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of  England,  and,  in  the  case  of  its  stancliest  friends,  to  make  the  advocacy 
of  its  claims  a  most  painful  and  embarrassing  task.  But  since  the  pub- 
lication of  that  evidence,  which  chiefly  respected  episcopal  and  capiiuiar 
malversation  (wc  use,  by  the  way,  an  extremely  subdued  expression),  uumt' 
rous  other  facts  of  an  equally  scandalous  description  liave  been  brought  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  public ;  and  of  such  developments  the  past  mouth 
has  been  singularly  prolific.  In  the  first  place,  the  scattered  flakes  of  evi- 
dence wliicli  have  fallen  in  the  committee  rooms  of  the  House  of  Coouucosi 
have  been  collected  and  indurated,  by  Sir  Benjamin  Hull,  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the '  Times, 'into  a  snowball,  which  makes  a  most  formidable  missilt', 
and  is  hurled  with  no  playful  intent,  and  with  veiy  mischievous  effect,  li  has 
ignoiniuiously  knocked  off  more  than  one  mitre,  and  sadly  damaged  the  win- 
dows of  several  cathedrals  and  chapter  houses.  We  last  month  detailed  iLe 
case  of  Mr.  Moore,  and  of  another  gentleman  who  holds  thirty-two  oflioes  in 
diocesan  courts.  Since  then  the  case  of  the  lieverends  Bichard  and  George 
Pretyman,  sons  of  the  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  have  been  made  ])ublic. 
The  Merc  Ilospitid  in  Lincolnsliire  is  chartered  with  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-four  acres  of  land,  for  the  perpetual  support  and  complete  main- 
tenance of  thirteen  poor  persons,  and  of  the  chaplain  therein  miDistvrii:^:. 
In  1S17,  the  then  bishop  appointed  his  son  Kichard  as  chaplain,  who, 
two  years  after,  panted  a  lease  of  the  hospital  land,  reserving  the  old  rent 
of  £32,  but  taking  a  flue  of  more  than  £9000.  In  1826  and  1^35,  he  again 
renewed  the  lease  for  fines  of  £2200  and  £1742  10«.,  all  of  which,  \ijl-: 
his  predecessors,  he  kept  himself,  besides  £750  for  timber.  The  re))on 
adds,  that  out  of  the  £32  he  kept  £S  himself,  and  applied  the  rest  to  the 
use  of  six  poor  persons,  that  the  buildings  of  the  hospital  had  ceaAid 
to  exibt,  that  no  duties  were  i)erformed  by  him,  and  that  the  annual 
value  of  the  Mere  lands  wtis  more  than  £1200.  In  the  same  year  {\>Vk) 
tliis  gentleman  was  appointed  by  his  father,  though  bound  to  minister  in 
the  Hospital  of  Mere,  to  a  canonry  residentiary  in  Lincoln  Cathedral, 
ofhciidly  valued  at  £1CG5,  and  also  to  the  precentorship,  returned  a: 
£181;,  but  having  attached  to  it  the  rectory  of  Kilsby  over  the  Tunutl, 
with  titlics  upon  2,100  acres  commuted  for  laud,  and  therefore  not 
wortli  less  than  £335.  In  the  same  year  his  father  also  bestowed 
upon  him  the  rector}'  of  AValgrave-cum-Harrington,  endowed  with  600 
acres  of  laud,  aud  money  ]>ayments,  a  house  besides,  and  therefore 
worth  not  less  than  £1000.  The  produce,  then,  of  these  three  oflices  in 
the  thirty-three  years  must  have  been  £105,000;  but  in  ISTJ,  the  vcar 
of  his  £9000  line,  his  father  again  presented  him  with  the  recton'  uf 
Stoney  xMiddlcton,  commuted  at  £430  10«.;  and  in  1S25,  he  obtained 
from  th(;  Bishop  of  Winchester  the  sinecure  rectory  of  Wroughtou,  eom- 
niuti.'d  at  £570.  The  annual  value,  then,  of  Ids  church  prefcrincut  is  d«jI 
less  tlian  £1000,  aud  the  proceeds  during  the  tenure  of  it  amounted  to 
no  less  il31'Jl)l,  besides  the  £13,700  obtained  by  anticipating  the 
revenues  of  the  Merc  Hospital,  raising  the  totid  to  more  than  £14>,J'J'.'. 
As  for  his  dutiis,  till  1S41  he  Iiad  not  i)erformed  any  service  at  the 
IIoi>]>ital.  Wroughtou  rectory  is  a  sinecure,  and,  when  asked  offuuali}' 
wliai  hr  did  as  rrcccntor,  ho  replied  :  '  My  duties  arc  to  su]icriutend  the 
choir,  aud — prcaeh  once  a  year.' 

TJieu  as  to  his  brother,  the  Bcverend  (ieorge  Pretymaii.     'In  Ijl-fc,' 
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says  the  writer  in  the  *  Times/  *  his  kind  father  gave  him  also  a  canonry 
residentiary  at  Lincoln,  valued  at  £1665,  and  the  chancellorship  too, 
returned  at  £284  a  year,  but  probably  worth  £535,  as  it  has  attached  to 
it  the  prebend  of  Stoke,  and  the  perpetual  curacy  of  Nettleham,  a  parish 
of  32S4  acres,  with  tithes  commuted  for  land  and  money  payment  In 
the  same  year  he  became  rector  of  Wheathampstead-cum-Uarpenden^ 
with  tithes  commuted  for  £1591,  and  therefore  worth  at  least  £1600, 
making  with  the  canonry  and  precentorship  £3800  a  year,  and  producing 
in  thirty-eight  years,  at  least  £144,000.  In  1817,  when  Richard  became 
chaphuD,  canoD,  preqientor,  &c.,  George  was  presented  by  his  father  with 
the  rectory  of  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  commuted  for  je804 ;  and  in  1825, 
when  Eichard  got  the  sinecure  rectory  in  Wilts,  George  stepped  into  a  stall 
at  Winchester,  not  quite  a  sinecure,  of  £642  a  year.  These  two  additions 
raise  the  annual  income  of  his  preferment  to  £5246,  and  the  proceeds 
during  his  term  of  it  to  about  £190,000,  which  with  his  brother's 
£148,500,  makes  £338,500  for  the  pair.  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  as  precentor 
and  chancellor  they  are  patrons  of  six  or  seven  small  benefices  which 
may  be  useful  as  compensations  for  curates,  '  invidiously  called  working,' 
and  besides,  as  canons  of  Lincoln  and  Winchester,  they  have  a  share  in 
corporate  patronage  of  greater  value.  Thus,  the  Chapter  of  Lincoln  are 
patrons  of  Great  Carlton,  value  £571,  to  which,  in  1844,  a  son  of  George 
was  appointed,  upon  whose  death  it  fell  to  another  son,  in  1850. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  same  gentleman,  on  the  appointment  of  the 
Dean  and  Chapter  of  Winchester  in  1845,  accepted  £50  a  year  for  a 
month's  nomiucil  service,  a  similar  appointment  being  made  in  his  favour 
in  1847,  and  a  third  in  1849! 

It  is  also  iu  the  knowledge  of  the  prime  minister  that  the  result  of  the 
legal  proceedings  in  the  case  bf  Mr.  Whiston  has  been  his  reluctant  rein- 
statement by  the  bishop,  as  head  master  of  the  cathedral  school  of 
llochester;  a  result  which  covers  his  persecutors  with  infamy,  and  shows  that 
the  cupidity  and  tyranny  of  deans  and  chapters  can  only  be  restrained  by 
the  strong  hand  of  the  law.  Simultaneously  with  these  disclosures,  a 
further  *  difficulty'  has  arisen  between  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  and  a  number  of 
his  clergy,  who,  at  a  public  meeting  at  Plymouth,  took  action  against  the 
conduct  of  the  Kev.  George  Pr}'nne.  This  gentleman's  dealings  with 
young  females  nt  the  confessional  was  of  a  kind  which  it  would  be  impos* 
sible  minutely  to  describe  in  these  pages  ;  and  this  conduct  the  meeting 
in  question  condemned  by  their  resolutions  as  inconsistent  with  the  doctrine 
and  practice  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  proceeding  provoked  the 
bishop  to  a  display  of  his  well-known  characteristics ;  and  he  forthwith 
called  upon  the  mover  of  the  anti-papal  resolution  to  prosecute  the  patron- 
ized father-confessor  in  the  Court  of  Arches.  For  once,  however,  the 
litigious  prelate  found  himself  in  a  cleft  stick.  The  promoters  of  the 
meeting  met  the  challenge  by  declining  to  institute  any  legal  measures, 
relying  on  the  precedent  of  the  Bishop  of  Exeter  himself,  who  declined  for 
a  long  time  to  prosecute  Mr.  (xorham,  whom  he  loaded  with  charges  of 
heresy,  and  who  never  prosecuted  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whom 
he  excommunicated,  on  the  charge  of  "flat  popery  and  something  worse." 
For  once  in  his  life,  Dr.  Philpotts  is  *  hoisted  with  his  own  petard/  At  a 
time  when  such  ciiiptions  as  these  upon  the  surface  of  the  chm'ch  indi- 
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cate  so  clearly  the  dangerous  unliealthiuess  of  the  system,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  the  government  does  not  dare  to  precipitate  a  crisis  by  pour- 
ing in  the  stimulus  of  the  legislative  powers  of  convocation.  The  volcanic 
elements,  however,  are  not  extinguished,  but  only  denied  a  vent. 

The  Progress  of  the  President  of  France  through  the  southr-ra 
provinces  has  been,  if  rumour  is  to  be  credited,  a  sort  of  popular  corona- 
tion.    But  the  term  r amour  is  here  used  emphatically ;  for  even-  organ  iA 
public  intelligence  is  silenced  in  France,  save  only  those  which  are  subser- 
vient enough  to  retail  to  the  world  the  dictations  of  individual  ambition, 
or  court  intrigue.     Our  confidence  as  to  the  feelings  of  that  portion  of  lb? 
French   people  who  are  not  too  frivolous  to  form  a  subject  for  strious 
attention,  is  held  in  much  suspense  by  two  considerations,     llie  one.  that 
the  higher  classes  throughout  the   provinces  have  stood  aloof  from  the 
ovation  of  the  President,  and  that  the  acclamations  of  *  A'ive  rEmpt'R'ir' 
were  uttered    by  a  mob  the  most  easily  amenable  to   the  dictation  of 
venial  prefects.     The  other  is,  that  the  most  marked  honours  with  which 
the  President  was  saluted  were  offered  by  a  priesthood,  the  enlistment  of 
whom  as  his  jannissaries  is  the  only  stroke  of  polic)'  which  redeem?  his 
administration  from  the  charge  of  absolute  stupidity.     The  whole  trans- 
action has  been  humiliating  to  the  last  degree.     It  exhibits  the  popularc 
of  a  nation  contentedly  hugging  its  chains,  and  giving  an  a|K>theo>i*  t? 
to  its  tyrant.     But  its  ecclesiastical  aspect  is  far  more  disgusting.     Vm 
addresses  of  the  religious  bodies  of  France  have  been  absolutely  nau- 
seating, and  clearly  demonstrate  that  under  the  withering  influence  of  popery 
no  more  of  religion  has  been  left  in  Catholic  France  than  is  sufficitrnt  to 
admit  of  blasphemy.     Over  one  religious  house  (as  it  is  called)  were  in- 
scribed the  words, — *  God  made  Napoleon,  and  then  rested  ;*  while  the 
address  of  an  important  city  to  the  President  was  a  parody  and  expansioQ 
of  the  Lord's  Prayer.     His  rece))tion  in  Paris  on  his  return  was  similariy 
and  sadly  gorgeous.     The  mind  of  France  would  seem  to  be  degnnled  into 
a  despicable  satisfaction  with  billiards  and  dominoes,  ean  itHcr^\  ami  hirf^ 
and-seck.     They  prefer  an  illumination  to  a  constitution,  and,  like  thf 
children  of  Kome*s  senility,  clamour  only  for  *  bread  and  spectacles.* 

The  Election  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  as  Chancellor  of  tue 
University  of  Oxford  supplies  matter  for  ver}*  grave  reflection.  Th^ 
significant  and  repeated  declaration  of  Lord  Derby  to  maintain  the  Church 
of  Eni^land  in  all  its  intemtv,  if  it  is  anvthin<r  but  a  foolish  and  flriiinj 
party-cry,  means  that  he  is  resolved  to  perpetuate — ^perhaps  even  A<  woi^' 
not  dare  the  Herculean  task  of  increasing — those  comiptions  which  con- 
stitute the  Church  of  Ensrland  an  Auijean  stable  which  Hercule*  hisi- 
self  could  not  cleanse.  It  is  not  surprising  that  Oxfonl,  as  the  luail- 
quarters  of  the  high  church  and  tractariau  army,  should,  by  a  sort  of 
militaiy  sufiVage,  elect  such  a  man  ns  commander-in-chief.  Hut  as  avarice 
is  the  vice,  so  blindness  is  the  infirmitv  of  aije ;  and  it  vet  remains  w 
be  seen  whether  a  party  tottering  back  to  the  su|)erstitions  and  foUie*  « 
the  past,  have  not  mistaken  the  points  of  the  com  piss ;  nnd,  while  tliinkinz 
to  worship  the  ribing  sun,  are  not,  like  imbecile  devotees,  offering  their 
homago  to  the  setting  hmiinary,  and  that  a  mock  sun  afternll.  Inloxicatcd 
cui)idity  may  sometimes  turn  its  back  to  the  east. 

The  Approaching  Solemnity   of  the  Di:ke  or  Wellingto's 
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Interment  is  exciting  the  universal  interest  which  is  natural  to  an  occa- 
sion so  pregnant  with  great  recollections,  and  which  promises,  by  all  the 
splendour  with  which  a  British  court  and  parliament  can  invest  it,  to 
satisfy  the  utmost  desires  of  those  who  worship  military  glory,  respect 
political  eminence,  and  enjoy  the  pomp  and  pageantry  which  national 
wealth  can  exhibit.  The  military  representatives  of  foreign  nations,  the 
^lite  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  the  array  of  horse,  foot,  and  artillery, 
will  combine  to  render  this  celebration  one  of  the  most  august  spectacles 
which  has  ever  been  witnessed  in  this  country.  We  must  confess  to  a 
feeling  of  deep  regret  at  many  of  the  intended  circumstances  of  this 
interesting  event.  The  lying  in  state  at  Chelsea  Hospital  appears  to  us 
singularly  out  of  taste.  It  feeds  an  obsolete  and  irrational  sentiment, 
and  is  a  piece  of  parade  grossly  unsuited  to  the  solemnity  of  the  occasion* 
To  expose  in  gorgeous  decoration  the  last  and  crowning  infirmity  of 
human  nature ;  to  invest  with  a  sort  of  petty  glory  the  primeval 
curse ;  to  turn  into  an  attractive  spectacle  that  which  to  the  eye  alike 
of  reason  and  religion,  is  the  standing  manifestation  of  Grod's  righteous 
displeasure  with  the  sins  of  his  children,  is  at  once  untasteful  and  revolting. 
It  may  suit  the  genius  of  Lamartine  to  imagine  that  the  mental  powers  of  a 
Napoleon  weigh  as  virtues  in  the  balances  of  his  judge,  and,  by  consequence, 
perhaps,  that  the  military  powers  of  his  conqueror  constitute  a  saintship 
of  themselves ;  but  we  trust  that  the  time  is  passed  when  this  fiction  of 
heathen  poetry  can  command  any  other  tribute  of  admiration  than  that 
which  an  intellectual  sympathy  is  coerced  to  pay  to  *  the  builder  of  the 
lofty  rhyme.'  An  enlightened  homage  to  the  mighty  dead  is  at  once  the 
dictate  of  reason,  of  civilization,  and  of  natural  piety.  More  than  this  is 
an  offence  to  that  very  reason,  and  an  outrage  on  those  more  sacred  senti- 
ments and  those  more  sad  conditions  with  which  religion  overshadows  the 
lot  of  sinful  humanity.  Sadly  out  of  keeping  on  such  an  occasion  are 
the  flourish  of  trumpets  and  the  strains  of  martial  music.  It  is  vain  to 
attempt  to  gild  into  greatness  the  abasement  of  the  tomb ;  and  the  senti- 
ment of  a  secular  poet  ought,  one  should  think,  to  impress  the  minds  even 
of  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  draw  their  principles  from  the  only 
fountain  of  inftillible  truth: — 

*  No  further  seek  his  merits  to  disclose. 

Nor  draw  his  frailties  from  their  dread  abode, 
(There  they  alike  in  trembling  hope  repose,) 
The  bosom  of  his  Father  and  his  God.' 

The  Fourteenth  Autumnal  Assembly  op  the  Congregational 
Union  op  England  and  Wales  has  been  held  during  the  past 
month,  at  Bradford,  Yorkshire.  The  attendance  of  ministers  and  delegates 
was  unusually  large.  The  llev.  Dr.  Harris,  President  of  the  Assembly, 
delivered  an  impressive  address  on  *  The  Mode  of  Preaching  in  the  Present 
Day.'  In  addition  to  the  usual  public  services  on  such  occasions,  much 
interest  was  created,  and,  we  trust,  great  good  effected,  by  *  Lectures  to 
Working  Men,'  from  Mr.  Reed,  of  Norwich,  and  Mr.  Brewin  Grant,  of 
Birmingham.  The  assembly  agreed  to  memorialize  the  Directors  of  the 
Crystal  Palace,  and  also  her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  recommended  similar 
proceedings  to  the  churches  throughout  the  country,  in  opposition  to  that 
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part  of  the  charter  which  provides  for  the  opening  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
oil  the  Lord's  Day.  The  discussions  of  this  important  meeting.  whu*ii 
affected  more  immediately  the  represented  churches,  were  of  grave  intertst. 
and  will  lead,  we  doubt  not,  to  a  vigorous  enhancement  of  those  noble 
principles  of  truth  and  policy  which  constitute  the  basis  of  the  Uuiou. 
On  one  point  we  venture  to  oflfer  a  suggestion — the  Literature  of  ibf 
Congregational  churches.  It  is  only  by  reading  that  enei^tic  thoojrhl 
is  sustained ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  efficient  action  will  be 
carried  on  with  the  steadiness  and  dignity  of  principle  unless  there  be  a 
deep  stream  of  living  thoughtfulness  pervading  the  community.  Surely 
it  is  not  to  the  honour  of  free  churches,  nor  does  it  aiigur  well  for  their 
future  prosperity,  that  such  a  valuable  series  of  publicatious  as  *  The  Con- 
gregational Lecture  *  should  be  so  feebly  supported,  even  at  the  rwlui^eJ 
cost  at  which  it  is  now  ofl'ered.  Amid  the  numerous  organizations  wLich 
abound  in  the  churches,  why  should  there  not  be,  in  every  oongresration, 
a  small  band  of  young  men,  having  an  intelligent  secretary*,  who  would 
make  it  their  business  to  look  well  and  constantly  after  this  department 
of  expenditure  ? 

Among  the  salient  points  of  business  at  this  important  meeting,  we 
are  glad  to  notice  an  energetic  protest  against  American  Slaven*, — the 
expression  of  strong  sympathy  with  snfi'ering  protestants  on  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe, — the  proposal  of  a  conference  of  county  associations 
on  the  best  means  of  promoting  the  welfare  of  the  churches, — a  Urge 
project  for  the  extension  of  chapel  buildings,  —  the  support  of  the 
Milton  Club, — and  the  vigorous  maintenance  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. It  was  agreed,  on  all  sides,  that  this  has  been  the  most 
interesting  and  efficient  meeting  of  the  Union  ever  held.  We  sincerely 
congratulate  its  members  on  the  increasingly  practical  character  of  these 
proceedings. 
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Abt.  I. — InstUui  National  de  France.  AeaiUmie  des  Sciences.  Eloge 
HUtorique  (TEiienne  Geoffrey  Saini-ffilaire.  Par  M.  Flouiens,  Secrf- 
taire  Fcrpctuel.  Lu  dans  la  S&Doe  Pablique  Annuelle  da  2d  Mara, 
1832. 

Of  late  years  the  annual  disconrses  on  the  deceased  members 
of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  have  been  delivered  by  M.  Arago 
and  M.  Flourens  in  turns.  Arago,  the  venerable  and  illustrious 
astronomer,  the  irreproachable  and  high-minded  member  of  the 
Provisional  Government,  enjoys  in  Great  Britain  and  America, 
where  men  speak  the  English  tongue,  a  lofty  celebrity. 
M.  Flourens,  whose  reputation  among  his  countrymen  has  secured 
him  the  high  office  of  perpetual  secretary  to  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  is  known  to  all  throughout  the  world  who  keep  them- 
selves informed  respecting  the  progress  of  the  sciences  of  com- 
parative anatomy  and  physiology,  and  more  especially  of  what 
may  be  called  the  philosophy  of  the  natural  sciences.  Of 
course  he  is  a  member  of  most  of  the  learned  societies  of 
Europe.     His  work  on  the  nervous  system  proves  him  to  be  a 

f>rofound  anatomist  His  little  work  on  the  instinct  and  intel- 
igence  of  animals  brings  to  bear  upon  this  difficult  theme  a 
wonderful  combination  of  lights  derived  both  from  philosophical 
and  physiological  sources.  His  works  on  Buffon  and  Cuvier, 
form  together  a  naiTative  truly  remarkable  for  brevity,  depth, 
and  clearness  of  the  most  renowned  efforts  of  French  genius  in 
the  natural  sciences.    His  examination  of  phrenology  has  been 
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translated  into  several  languages.  We  saw  the  other  day  a 
S]mnish  translation  of  it  which  had  been  published  in  Mexico  ! 
Ills  analysis  of  the  works  of  Fontenellc  is  a  consideraiicm  of 
modern  philosophy  relatively  to  the  physical  science?.  Hi: 
claims  from  Professor  Simpson  a  share  of  the  merit  of  ilie  dis- 
covery of  the  uses  of  chloroform.  He  has  made  important 
experiments  on  the  formation  of  bones,  the  crosses  of  hrt'ciis, 
thj  fecundity  of  species,  and  the  instincts  of  animals.  Ab  Pro- 
fessor of  Comparative  Physiology  at  the  Jardin  des  Planus, 
he  delivers  annually  a  course  of  lectures  to  most  iniclli.::tiil 
audiences  of  all  nations,  attracted  to  hear  the  most  intc^e^:irig' 
and  sublime  problems  of  natural  science  discussed  in  a  nianiur 
worthy  of  them.  In  these  lectures,  foreigners  arc  i)art;oiil;idy 
pleased  to  witness  the  judgment  and  impartiality  with  whidi  h*-* 
rises  above  national  prejudices  and  predilections,  in  izi^in^ 
])raiso  to  merit,  and  honour  to  genius  of  all  nations.  With  a 
simplicity,  clearness,  and  elegance,  which  seem  attainable  olIv 
in  the  French  language.  Professor  Flourens  gives  an  inuri*t 
and  a  charm  to  subjects  generally  regarded  and  ordinarily 
treated  as  the  driest  themes.  His  success  with  his  audii"iii> 
is  remarkable.  Popular  orators  may  obtain  from  their  amlieiicts 
more  noisy  plaudits,  but  never  have  we  seen  any  speaker  u- 
ceive  the  homage  of  more  delighted  attention.  Without  ilut'^- 
rical  artifice,  and  without  clap-trap,  M.  Flourens  enchains  ;;ih1 
charms  his  hearers  by  the  sheer  attraction  of  great  and  profoai:  i 
ideas,  expressed  clearly  and  woriliily  by  a  master  in  his  jiiu- 
nimciation  of  the  harmonies,  and,  in  his  style,  of  the  felicities  cf 
his  delicate,  tranchant,  and  beautiful  native  languaj^e. 

The  discourse  on  M,  GcoflVoy  Saint- II ilaire,  exhibits  M.  Floa- 
rens  in  his  ca])acity  of  perpetual  secretary  of  the  Acidvuiy 
of  Sciences.  It  is  a  review  of  the  labours,  and  an  estimate  i-i 
the  nuniis,  of  a  great  naturalist.  The  *  Eloge'  is  a  composition 
less  like  a  fimeral  sermon  than  like  an  article  in  a  qtiaiicilv 
periodical.  lUit  it  has  difficulties  of  its  own,  ari»ing  from  iu 
j)eriisal  before  a  learned  society.  Both  funereal  and  crilic.d.  it 
demands,  in  addition  to  an  extensive  knowledge  and  a  gemT-'.is 
syni])ulliy  with  various  and  contemporary  merit,  great  pruJeisci", 
dcxtL'rity,  and  sagacity,  to  manage  the  animosiiivs  aiiJ 
jealousies  insej^arable  from  scientific  discus.<>ions  and  harneJ 
associations.  The  Oriental  dancers,  who  pcrfonu  amiditC  11:^5 
without  chipping  one  of  them,  Jiave  an  easier  task  than  fails  i^ 
the  lot  of  secretaries  of  learned  societies,  who  have  to  disoa?.* 
contemporary  merit  without  wounding  the  susceptibilities  ci 
rival  vanity. 

M.   I'i(»urens  is  singularly  happy  in  commencing  gracefullj 
his    sketch    of  Eiiennc  Gcoll'roy    SaiiU-Hilaire,    who  diviic* 
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with  George  Ciivier  the  merit  of  liaving  won  for  the  naturalists 
of  France  their  great  authority  in  the  department  of  comparative 
anatomy. 

*  This  academy  has  counted  in  the  last  century,^  says  the  per- 
petual secretary,  ^  among  its  members  two  brothers,  of  whom  the 
one  has  left  some  useful  works  on  botany,  and  of  whom  the 
other  is  celebrated  as  the  first  chemist  who  formed  a  dear  and 
practical  idea  of  affinities.  It  was  of  him  that  Fontenelle,  the 
the  most  intellectual  of  the  partizans  of  Descartes,  said — ^^  he 
produced,  in  1718,  a  singular  system — a  table  of  the  affinities 
or  relations  of  the  different  substances  in  chemistry.' ' 

The  celebrity  of  these  two  men  became  a  just  subject  of 
pride  for  their  family,  one  of  the  branches  of  which  inhabited 
the  little  town  of  Etampes.  There,  in  a  home  where  reigned 
patriarchal  manners,  a  good  grandmother  amused  herself 
during  the  long  evenings,  with  her  numerous  grandchildren 
grouped  round  her  knees,  by  telling  stories  of  her  times,  in 
which  she  would  often  relate  those  of  the  two  learned  men  of 
the  family.  Her  character  of  grandmother  and  her  simple  lore 
of  fiune  gave  her  narratives  a  yeritable  influence.  One  little 
boy,  very  delicate  and  very  giddy,  took  it  upon  himself  one  day 
to  say  :  ^  But  I  also,  I  wish  to  become  celebrated ;  but  tell  me 
how  r'  'Eh!'  replied  the  grandmother,  ^you  must  will  it 
firmly.  I  knew  them  well,  because  they  were  of  our  family* 
You  boar  their  name.  Do  as  thev  did.'  This  conversation 
inflamed  the  little  enthusiast.  ^  Help  me,  grandmamma,  I  beg 
you.'  The  excellent  woman,  enchanted,  gave  her  grandson  a 
copy  of '  Plutarch's  Lives  of  Illustrious  Men.' 

It  was  thus  that  Etienne  Geoffrey  Saint-Hilaire  dreamt  about 
his  future  fame,  when  his  father  declared  to  him  that  he  had 
a  bursary  for  him  at  the  college  of  Navarre,  and  was  about  to 
take  him  to  it.  The  poor  boy  soon  found  that  the  way  to  glory 
was  encumbered  with  themes  and  exercises  which  wearied  him 
dread i'uUy.  He  was  not  a  very  assiduous  scholar,  and  did  not 
show  a  taste  for  anything  but  physical  science.  When  he  left 
college,  great  advantages  were  offered  to  him  to  induce  him  to 
enter  u])on  the  ecclesiastical  career.  He  refused  resolutely*. 
His  father,  who  was  an  advocate,  wished  him  to  study  law.  Ho 
tried  it,  but  was  soon  disgusted  with  it.  From  law  he  passed,  to 
medicine.  The  trial  was  not  more  happy.  There  was  needed 
by  this  ardent  young  man  a  freer  career,  further  from  the  beaten 
tracks,  where  the  adventurous  spirit  which  already  lorded  it 
within  him  might  find  satisfaction. 

This  is  not  merely  very  graceful  biography.  It  is  profound 
narrative.  More  is  meant  here  than  meets  the  superficial  eye^ 
The  light  in  which  the  facts  are  placed,  and  the  objects  which 
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guided  their  selection,  are  derived  from  the  priuciples  of  tho 
philosophy  of  the  formation  of  character.  Inheritance  and 
habit  give  men  the  predispositions  which  prepare  them  for  iheir 
careers.  But  something  more  is  needed.  There  must  be  sun:c 
circumstance  which  shall  determine  the  specific  pursuits  in 
which  the  life  is  to  be  spent.  *  A  man  is  born  with  eiUTjrv.' 
said  Daniel  O'Connell  once  to  the  writer,  *  and  circumstiUiCL* 
determine  the  application  of  it.'  Young  Geoflroy  Siiint- 
Hilaire  felt  impelled  towards  the  sciences  by  a  secret  impulse, 
and  took  a  place  as  a  free  boarder  in  the  College  of  C  ardinal 
Lemoine.  The  professors  were  priests.  It  was  there  that  ihi' 
good  and  judicious  Lhomond,  whose  works  arc  models  •*: 
simplicity,  devoted  his  life  to  the  study  of  plants  and  the  in- 
struction of  youth.  Hauy,  the  celebrated  mineralogist,  was 
second  regent  in  the  college,  and  having  a  filial  veneration  for 
Lhomond,  studied  botany  to  please  him.  Led  on  from  botany 
to  mineralogy,  Haiiy  made  in  this  science  a  discovery  which 
changed  the  face  of  it,  and  inscribed  his  name  upon  the  lists  of 
genius.  But  Haiiy  cared  less  for  his  reputation  than  for  his 
cell  and  his  gentle  conversations  with  Lhomond. 

Young  Geoifroy  delighted  to  be  near  these  celebrated  mcn^anii 

to  follow  them  at  a  respectful  distance  in  their  peaceful  walks. 

At  last  he  found  an  occasion  of  approaching  them ;  and,  won 

by  his   simple  admiration,  they  admitted  him   heucefonh  to 

share  in  their  conversations.     Under  the  inspiration  of  Ilauv. 

GeofTroy   was   not  long  before   he  was  passionately  font!  'i 

mineralogy.     At  that  time  Daubenton  gave  at  the  Colltgf  ":" 

France  a  course  of  lectures  on  this  science.     He  had  the  habiJ 

of  examining   the  students   after  each  lesson.     One   day  ii 

examined   Geoffroy  upon  cry  sialography.     Astonished  at  I>i> 

answer,  he  said  to  him,  good-humouredly, — 'Young  man.  *vli 

know  more  than  I  do.'     '  I  am  only  the  echo  of  M.  Haiiy/  rv- 

plied  GeofiVoy.     A  reply  so  simple  and  graceful  won  him  ihc 

favour   of  M.   Daubenton,  whicli  an  additional   circumsiaiiL-v 

ehangeJ  into  lively  aflection.     It  was  in   179*2;  Geoffroy  wa? 

twenty  years  old;  the  revolution  was  tearing  France  in  pitco. 

and  he  had  received  all  the  knowledge  he  possess^  d  from  tr.'. 

ini>tructions   of  priests ;  and  in   those  days  it  sufficed  to  bi  a 

priest  to  be  j)ersecuted.     The  old  teachers  of  the  collejre  o: 

Navarre  were  imprisoned  in  the  ehiu"ch  of  Saint  Firinin.     TIa:: 

pupil  managed  to  see  them,  and  entreated  them  to  cscijh^  b) 

means  which  lie  had  prepared  for  them.     Gcnerou>ly  reUisini: 

to  separate  their  lot  from  that  of  their  companions  in  piisiu. 

they  declined  his  oiler.     What  afflicted  Geoffroy  mo5>i  was  tl:-: 

imprisonment   of  Hauy.      On    hearing   the   news   he   run  i 

Daubenton ;  and  having  interested  him,  to  all  the  other  nicm- 
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bers  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  Hatiy  was  claimed  as  a 
member  of  the  body.  An  order  for  his  release  was  signed  at 
ten  o*c1ock  in  the  evening.  Geoffroy  himself  caused  the  doors 
of  the  prison  to  be  opened ;   and  he  tried  to  drag  out  Haliy. 

*  Great  men,'  says  Fontenelle,  *  are  children.'     In  the  midst  of 

*  The  Terror,'  Haiiy  was  most  troubled  by  the  disorder  thrown 
into  his  collection  of  minerals  by  the  domiciliary  visit  which 
preceded  his  arrest.  He  had  sent  for  them,  and  re-arranged 
them  in  that  learned  order  which  for  a  long  time  he  alone 
knew,  and  would  not  consent  at  any  price  to  their  being  re- 
moved in  the  night,  and  was  resolved,  moreover,  to  hear  mass 
on  the  morrow  before  his  departure.  Hatiy,  next  day,  tran- 
quilly, after  mass,  removed  his  dear  specimens  to  his  old  cell, 
where  he  found  his  friend  Lhomond,  who  had  also  been  de- 
livered by  the  interest  of  a  pupil.  However,  the  neighbouring 
cells  were  never  again  tenanted  by  their  former  occupants,  who 
perished  in  the  massacres  of  September.  Geoffroy  fell  ill  of 
painful  excitement,  and  lived  secluded  in  the  bosom  of  his 
family.  Haliy  wrote  to  him  that  he  had  read  his  letter  to 
Lhomond,  and  they  had  not  been  so  gay  since  he  badlefbthem  in 
Paris.  ^  Love  and  adopt  my  young  deliverer,'  said  Haliy  to 
Daubenton,  who  did  it.  When  Geoffroy  returned  to  Paris  in 
1793,  Haiiy  received  him  still  more  tenderly;  and  the  retire- 
ment of  M.  de  Lacepede  having  left  vacant  the  place  of  a  guar- 
dian of  the  Cabinet  of  Zoology  at  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Daur 
benton  obtained  it  for  his  young  friend. 

Founded  by  Louis  XIII.,  increased  by  Louis  XIV.,  and  ren- 
dered celebrated  by  the  works  of  Buffon,  the  Garden  of  Plants 
had  already  acquired  the  high  place  it  has  kept  ever  since  in 
the  modern  history  of  natural  science.  Daubenton  had  pre- 
sented a  plan  for  rendering  it  worthy  of  its  objects  (founded 
upon  the  ideas  confided  to  him  by  Buffon)  to  the  Constituent 
Assembly  in  1790.  Two  years  later,  Bernardin  de  Saint- 
Pierre,  then  the  superintendent,  solicited  the  formation  of  a 
menagerie.  Buffon  had  long  desired  the  removal  to  Paris  of 
the  one  at  Versailles.  By  a  decree  of  the  Convention,  in  June, 
'93,  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  took  the  title  of  Museum;  the  instruc- 
tion was  extended  to  all  the  branches  of  natural  science ;  and 
tlie  chairs  increased  from  three  to  twelve.  Among  the  new 
chairs  there  were  two  of  zoology,  one  of  which  was  given  to 
Lamarck,  and  the  celebrated  naturalist  of  the  North,  Pallas,  wa» 
proposed  for  the  other.  But  Daubenton  overbore  the  hesita- 
tions of  Geoffroy  himself,  and  secured  his  appointment  as  pro- 
fessor, at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  ^  I  take  upon  me  the  respon- 
sibility of  your  inexperience,'  said  he  ;  '  I  have  the  authority  of 
A  father  over  you ;  dare  to  teach  zoology,  that  one  day  they  may 
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say  that  you  have  made  it  a  French  science.'  He  liimself  Las 
described  his  embarrassmeut,  *  Obliged  to  settle  everyihiii:.% 
I  had  acquired  the  elements  of  natural  history*,  in  arraiigin*;  and 
classifying  the  collections  which  were  confided  to  uiv  cart-.' 
On  the  6th  of  May,  1794,  he  opened  the  first  course  of  lectures 
on  zoology  which  had  ever  been  delivered  in  France.  Ht- 
rapidly  increased  the  collections.  As  the  menagerie  promi>cd 
to  Bernardin  de  Saint-Pierre  was  slow  in  coming,  he  made  one. 
There  came  to  his  door  one  morning  a  leopard,  a  white  bear, 
a  panther,  and  several  baboons ;  the  public  exhibition  of  wliich 
was  forbidden  by  the  police.  The  Museum  had  neither  funds 
nor  place  as  yet  for  a  menagerie.  However,  his  colleagues  cod- 
scnted  quickly  to  give  him  the  means  of  shutting  up  bis  dear 
and  dreadful  guests. 

During  the  *  Terror'  the  venerable  M.  Tessier,  who  was  con- 
cealed in  Normandv,  wrote  to  announce  the  best  of  his  disiH)- 
verics — another  Delambre.  He  furnished  details  respecting  bis 
protege^  the  reading  of  which  inspired  Geoffroy  with  such  eiiihu- 
siasm  that  he  wrote  to  their  object,  Cuvier,  saying : — *  Come  and 
play  among  us  the  part  of  another  Linnaeus,  of  another  leiris- 
lator  in  natural  history.'  The  new  Linnaeus  bad  scarci-lv 
arrived  when  Geoffroy  gave  himself  free  scope  in  admiring  him, 
shared  his  lodgings  with  him,  and  united  his  labours  witli  him. 
Of  their  joint  works,  the  most  important  are  Classification  des 
Mammijires  and  the  history  of  the  MaMs  (Lemur),  or  monkfjs 
of  Madagascar.  In  the  former,  the  idea  of  the  subordination 
of  characteristics,  which  was  the  chief  zoological  resource  uf 
Cuvier,  predominates.  In  the  latter,  the  pervading  idea  i^  that 
of  the  unity  of  composition  {Tunite  de  campasifion)y  which 
M.  Geofiroy  has  found  diroughout  the  whole  of  comparatiio 
anatomy.  Such  were  the  opposite  philosophic  ideas  i^hirh 
dominated  in  the  minds  of  these  anatomists.  The  predisposi- 
tion of  the  one  was  to  find  differences,  and  of  the  other,  to 
search  for  resemblances.  These  opposite  tendencies  have  both 
had  important  effects  upon  the  progress  of  the  science.  The 
sagacious  friends  of  Geoffroy  warned  him  that  he  was  cherish- 
ing a  rival  who  might  become  his  master.  But  he  told  Cuvier 
that  lie  never  would  change  his  conduct  towards  him.  In  their 
old  a<Li[e,  when  these  great  anatomists  had  become  chiefs  of 
antagonist  schools,  which  made  Europe  ring  with  their  dispuu^s, 
they  would  recall  the  happy  studies  of  their  youth  together, 
when,  as  Cuvier  said — ^  they  never  breakfasted  without  having 
made  a  discovery.' 

In  1798,  Berthollet  wrote  to  Geoffroy — ^  Come  with  Mongv 
and  me,  we  shall  be  your  companions ;  and  Bonaparte  will  be 
our  general.'    Where }    He  knew  not,  but  embarked, aa  it  lurard 
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out,  for  Egypt.  M.  Geoffroy  sent  to  the  museum  crocodiles, 
ibis  {tantulus  Ethiopicus)^  and  skeletons  of  oxen,  ichneumons, 
&c. ;  animals  perfectly  preserred  which  lived  two  thousand 
years  ago,  and  which,  when  compared  with  those  of  the  present 
time,  do  not  differ  in  any  respect  from  them.  M.  Flourens 
remarks,  that  we  owe  thus  to  him  the  strongest  proofs  which 
have  ever  been  given  of  the  fixity  of  species — ^a  doctrine  which 
he  afterwards  combated.  The  mummies  sent  to  Paris  had  a 
bearing  of  some  importance  upon  the  question  raised  by 
Volney,  whether  the  ancient  Egyptians  were  negroes.  Cer- 
tain ancient  writers  say  they  had  a  black  skin,  and  on  their 
statements  Volney  reasoned.  But  the  forms  of  the  skulls  of 
the  mummies  prove  that  they  were  not  of  a  different  race  from 
Europeans.  A  few  years  in  Africa  suffices  to  give  French 
soldiers  black  skins,  which,  of  course,  if  once  acquired  by 
parents,  are  transmitted  to  their  children.  As  fiuffon  has  beau- 
tifully said, — ^  Man,  white  in  Europe,  black  in  Africa,  yellow  in 
Asia,  and  red  in  America,  is  always  the  same  man,  tinged  by 
the  colour  of  the  climate.'  We  have  mentioned  how  soon  the 
French  soldier  becomes  black  in  Africa ;  and  may  add,  that  a 
proverb  of  society  says,  the  English  civilians  return  from  India 
^  as  yellow  as  their  guineas.' 

Voltaire,  in  his  universal  scepticism,  calls  Herodotus  '  the 
father  of  history  who  made  so  many  fables.'  But  M.  Oeoffroy 
established  the  veracity  of  Herodotus  in  his  most  marvellons 
statements.  Herodotus  said  that  the  crocodile  was,  of  all 
animals,  born  the  smallest,  and  grew  the  largest ;  was  the  only 
one  whose  upper  jaw  moved  upon  the  lower,  and  which  had  no 
tongue.  The  crocodile  has  a  tongue,  but  too  short  for  use; 
its  skull  and  upper  jaw  move  upon  the  lower  jaw,  and 
its  egg  is  seventeen  lines  in  lengUi,  and  it  grows  until  it  is 
seventeen  cubits  long.  Herodotus  says,  that  when  the  croco- 
dile reposes  his  head  upon  the  banks  of  the  Nile  to  inhale  the 
air,  a  little  bird  confidently  enters  his  mouth  and  plays  there 
securely,  without  a  single  movement  to  frighten  it  away  being 
made  by  the  crocodile.  This  is  true.  M.  Geoffiroy  discovered 
that  a  little  plover  ( Charadrius  hiatieula)  goes  into  the  mouth 
of  the  dreadful  crocodile,  and  relieves  him  from  insects  of 
which  he  cannot  disembarrass  himself,  from  the  shortness 
of  his  tongue. 

M.  Geoffroy  studied  particularly  the  fishes  of  the  I>me,  and 
more  especially  the  electric  eel,  which  the  Arabs  eall  Vghtnimg. 
Often  as  he  had  asked  for  one,  it  was  not  until  a  few  days  befoie 
the  capitulation  of  Alexandria  that  a  specimen  was  broaght  to 
him,  and  he  had  to  study  it,  during  a  siege,  with  balls  hissing 
around  him.      He  was  desirous  of  solving  the  mystarjr  which 
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connects  electricity  with  the  principle  of  life.  In  the  midst  of 
his  labours  he  learned  that  by  an  article  of  the  capitulaiion, 
the  collection  of  the  French  naturalists  belonged  to  the  victors. 
The  spirit  of  Omar,  who  destroyed  the  Alexandrian  librarr, 
seems  to  have  taken  possession  of  him  for  a  time,  for  he  pro- 
posed to  his  colleagues  to  bum  their  collection.  The  author  of 
the  Histoire  Scientifique  et  MiKtaire  de  VExpedition  Frapf^he  tn 
Eyypte,  puts  a  fine  nielo-dramatic  speech  into  the  mouth  of 
M.  Geofiroy,  in  which  he  accuses  the  British  agent  of  wishing  for 
*  the  glory  of  another  Omar,'  as  if  it  were  not  the  burners  who 
would  have  been  the  barbarians.  The  shame  of  such  an  act 
could  only  have  disgraced  the  French  naturalists.  What  would 
have  been  thought  of  the  Spaniards  if  they  had  burned  the 
pictures  of  Murillo  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of 
the  French  ?  However,  MM.  BerthoUet,  Monge,  and  Geoffroy 
Saint-Hiliare  were  spared  from  disgracing  themselves,  by 
the  generous  conduct  of  the  British  general,  who  erased  the 
article,  and  gave  the  French  naturalists  their  collections,  k 
handsome  ackowledgment  of  this  fact  by  tlie  Academy  of 
Sciences,  a  body  too  illustrious  to  be  narrowly  national,  would 
have  been  read  with  pleasure  on  this  side  of  the  Channel. 
However,  it  is  satisfactory  to  have  the  fact  on  record  that, 
if  the  French  naturalists  returned  to  Paris  laden  with  the 
spoils  of  the  East,  it  was  because  a  British  general  acted 
as  became  a  countr}'man  of  Harvey  and  of  Hunter,  when 
dealing  with  the  successors  of  Bufibn,  and  the  associates  of 
Cuvier, 

The   distinguishing    characteristic   of    M.  GeofTroy   Saint- 
Hilaire  as  an  anatomist,  was  the  perception  of  resemblances. 

'  This  lively  sentiment/  says  liL  Flourens,  '  displayed  to  him  a  supe- 
rior law  of  method.  Beside  the  principle  of  the  subordination  of  onracs 
he  placed  the  principle  of  moveable  subordination.  The  characteristic 
which  predominates  in  one  group  may  be  nothing  more  than  a  sub- 
ordinate characteristic  in  another.  He  viewed  xnethod  under  a  ntv 
aspect.  General  classification  had  no  other  merit  in  his  eyes  than  the 
negative  merit  of  not  breaking  up  the  natural  and  direct  approximatiozu 
of  species.  And  this  stated,  ever}'thing  changes.  Method  is  no  lon^r 
a  series  of  divisions,  cuts,  and  ruptures.  It  is  a  chain  of  relations  which 
recall,  adapt,  and  identify  each  other.  At  the  time  of  linnsiu,  natura- 
lists searched  for  tranchant  differences  and  grand  intervals.  It  was 
because  they  knew  only  a  small  number  of  species.  In  proportion  as 
the  number  of  known  species  increased  unceasingly,  striking  dilTemices 
disappeared,  great  intervals  were  filled  up,  and  the  species  blended  into 
each  other.  The  unity  of  the  kingdom  displayed  itself.  We  are  made 
to  understand  the  profound  saying  of  Bnffon  :  "  Blendings  are  the  gr«ai 
works  of  Nature"     Les  nuances  wni  le  grand  mutrt  de  la  Natmre* 

The  dominant  idea  of  M.  Geoffroy  Saint-Uilaire  in  zoologr 
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is  tbe  unity  of  the  kiDgdom.  His  constant  effort  in  compara* 
live  anatomy  is  to  prove  the  unity  of  the  kingdom  by  the 
unity  of  composition.  All  his  anatomical  researches  are 
searches  for  analogies.  He  commenced  by  the  comparative 
study  of  members.  From  the  members  he  passed  to  the  skull. 
The  skulls  of  the  crocodile  and  of  the  fish  are  composed  of 
five  or  six  and  twenty  bones,  and  the  skull  of  the  bird  or  of 
the  quadruped  of  eight  or  ten.  How  restore  to  unity  a  com* 
position  apparently  so  different?  The  sudden  inspirationWa 
penetrating  genius,  induced  him  to  examine  the  skulls  of  the 
foetus  of  the  bird  and  the  quadruped.  There,  all  the  primttive 
bones  which  unite  themselves  afterwards  are  still  separated^ 
and  the  problem  is  resolved;  the  number  of  bones  is  throughout 
found  to  be  the  same. 

This  beautiful  induction,  the  first  and  happiest  germ  of  a 
new  science,  was  made  in  1807,  the  year  in  which  M.  Oeoffroy 
became  a  candidate  for  a  vacant  seat  in  the  Academy.  When 
he  was  retiring,  after  having  left  some  of  his  publications  with 
Lagrange,  the  celebrated  mathematician,  he  was  called  back  to 
say  whether  his  opponent  was  a  Reaumur  or  a  Fabricius  i  Re- 
luctantly compelled  to  admit  that  his  competitor  was  a  Fabri* 
cius,  although  a  very  able  entomologist,  Lagrange  said,  ^  Know, 
young  roan,  that  I  esteem  much  more  a  few  pages  such  as 
you  have  read  recently  at  the  Academy  than  many  volumes  in 
tlie  style  of  Fabricius.'  Oeoffroy  was  chosen.  Cuvier,  in  con- 
gratulating him,  said,  ^  I  am  all  the  more  glad  because  I  have 
reproached  myself  for  occupying  a  seat  which  belonged  to  you.* 
*  He  astonished  me  much,'  remarked  M.  Geoffroy ;  '  for  I  never 
expected  to  arrive  before  him.' 

At  the  request  of  the  emperor  Napoleon,  M.  Gteoffiroy  Saint- 
Hilaire  went  to  Portugal  in  1810,  and  effected  an  exchange  of 
specimens  with  the  Museum  of  Lisbon,  which  is  rich  in  Bra- 
zilian curiosities.  In  1818,  he  published  his  theory  of  analo- 
gies under  the  title  Theorie  des  Analoaues  au  de  Phibsaphie 
Anatamique.  The  idea  of  unity  in  vanety,  concealed  resem- 
blances under  apparent  differences,  of  one  idea  infinitely  diver- 
sified, simplicity  of  design,  and  magnificence  of  execution, 
is  an  old  one  of  the  natural  theologians,  and  inherited  from 
them  by  the  naturalists.  But  the  merit  of  M.  Oeoffroy  con- 
sists in  having  carried  it  into  the  comparison  and  study  of  the 
foetal  state,  which  shews  the  primitive  nucleus  or  simple  fact; 
These  simple  facts  have  their  fixed  and  determinate  laws  of 
development,  complication,  and  relative  position.  The  laws 
are  throughout  the  same.  The  unity  of  the  laws  is  the  last 
and  highest  proof  of  the  unity  of  plan,  design,  and  idea^ 
Profound  science  becomes  here  naturally  hig^  philosophy. 
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*When,'  observes  M.  Flourens,  very  admirably,  'Neivton,  arrivcJ 
at  the  last  page  of  his  immortal  work,  had  recognised  that  each 
globe,  each  world  had  not  its  separate  and  distinct  law,  bin 
that  all  submitted  on  the  contrary  to  the  same  law,  one  sole 
law, — he  wrote  that  sentence  so  worthy  of  the  adiniraiiou  it 
has  received  from  all  who  think :  ^^  It  is  certain  that,  as  all  bear 
the  impress  of  the  same  design,  all  ought  to  be  submitted  to 
one  sole  and  only  Being."' 

On  the  subject  of  monstrosities,  which  was  once  the  theme 
of  keen  controversy  among  the  naturalists  of  Europe, 
M.  Geoffroy,  from  his  point  of  view,  arrived  at  satisfactory  con- 
clusions. Properly  speaking,  there  are  no  such  things.  Na- 
ture produces  nothing  monstrous.  All  the  peculiarities  uf 
calves  with  two  heads,  or  babes  with  three  legs,  are  explained 
by  two  principles :  the  stoppage  of  development,  and  the  attrac- 
tions of  similar  parts.  Monsters  are  only  anomalies  prodiueJ 
by  these  causes. 

In  1820,  M.  Geoffroy  extended  the  idea  of  unity  of  compo- 
sition to  articulated  animals,  and  in  1830  to  the  molluscs. 
M.  Cuvier  could  bear  it  no  longer.  Uis  was  a  genius  which  ex- 
celled in  seeing  diflferenccs.  Uis  classification  consists  in 
grouping  the  animal  kingdom  according  to  certain  marked  dis- 
tinctions*  Ue  had  found  all  the  unvertcbrated  animals  con- 
founded together,  and  he  divided  them  into  zoophytes,  mol- 
luscs, and  articulated  animals,  and  made  into  one  grou]i  liie 
whole  of  the  vertebrated  animals.  Of  course,  the  progres^i  of 
the  views  of  M.  Geoffroy,  who  declared  there  was  oulv  one 
type  or  plan,  was  dangerous  for  the  systematic  and  distinc- 
tive classification  which  was  the  fruit  of  the  labours  of 
M.  Cuvier. 

The  discussion  broke  out  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  (old 
and  clear  reason  in  Cuvier  encountered  brilliant  genius  in 
Geoffroy.  Both  were  full  of  resolution  and  resources.  From 
the  Academy,  from  France,  the  interest  taken  in  the  discussion 
spread  to  all  the  nations  in  which  men  care  for  such  question*. 
The  hardheaded  savants  took  the  side  of  Cuvier,  and  the  hanly 
spirits  the  ])art  of  Geoffroy.  Old  Goethe,  in  Germany,  applauded 
his  arguments  passionately.  In  the  month  of  July  1^-M). 
approaching  a  friend,  Goethe  cried : — *  You  know  the  last  nevs 
from  France?  What  do  you  think  of  this  great  event?  the 
volcano  has  made  an  eruption,  and  it  is  all  in  flames.*  '  It  is 
a  terrible  history,'  replied  the  other ;  *  and  when  they  are  thus 
engaged,  wo  must  expect  the  expidsion  of  the  royal  family.* 
*  That  is  a  mere  question  of  the  throne  and  the  dynasty ;  ii  it 
a  mere  afikir  of  political  revolution,*  replied  Goethe  ;  *  I  s]ieak 
of  the  discussions  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris :  it  i& 
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there  where  lies  the  fact  really  important,  and  the  true  revolu- 
tion is  that  of  the  human  mind.' 

This  controversy,  under  an  appearance  of  a  dispute  about 
the  number  and  position  of  certain  organs  was  really  one  of 
tlie  many  battles  of  the  two  philosophies,  of  Induction  and 
Generalization,  or  Evidence  and  Insight,  which  had  been  at 
•war  since  the  days  of  Aristotle  and  of  Plato.  Of  course,  the 
controversy  ended  by  leaving  the  disputants  more  obstinate 
than  ever  in  their  different  opinions.  M.  GeofTroy  published 
an  account  of  his  under  the  title  of  Principes  philoaophique  de 
Tunite  de  Composition. 

In  the  last  years  of  his  life,  M.  Geofiroy  added  to  his  general 
ideas  other  opinions  respecting  the  mutability  of  species,  the 
filiation  of  ages,  and  that  species  were  not  beings,  but  stoppages 
of  one  sole  being. 

In  liis  lectures,  whether  developing  his  philosophical  idcaR, 
or  explaining  the  relations  of  different  animals,  M.  Geoffroy 
breathed  constant!  v  an  ardent  enthusiasm  for  the  sciences.  He 
ivould  not  admit  that  they  had  any  limits.  He  followed  their 
progress,  demanding  always  new  emotions.  Scientific  novel- 
ties were  the  excitements  and  the  delights  of  his  life.  His 
imagination,  which  was  rich  and  various,  made  his  familiar 
conversations  abundant,  lively,  and  surprising.  Sometimes 
his  imagination  deceived  him,  and  his  suspicions  produced  mo- 
ments of  stonn.  But  even  then  an  appeal  to  his  heart  sufficed 
to  find  again  the  good  young  man  who  would  not  doubt 
Cuvier.  *  He  was  all  his  life,'  says  M.  Flourens,  *  that  good 
young  man ;  always  dominated  by  some  generous  emotion : 
having  especially  the  wish  to  oblige,  and  to  multiply  and 
exhaust  himself;  to  render  services  to  others,  forgetting  him- 
self; and  he  was  always  as  trustful  and  candid  with  his  friends 
as  he  was  in  early  youth.' 

1'lie  last  years  of  the  life  of  M.  Geoffroy  were  made  happy 
by  viewing  in  his  son,  the  present  Professor  Isidore  Geoffroy 
8aint-Hilaire,  one  worthy  to  be  the  defender  and  depositary  of 
his  fame  and  his  doctrines.  ^  Judge,'  said  he,  one  day  to  a 
friend,  '  if  I  am  not  happy.  Here  are  the  dearest  treasures 
of  my  son  ?'  and  he  opened  a  cupboard  in  which  the  boy  had 
religiously  collected  all  that  had  been  written  upon  the  works 
of  his  father. 

Proud  of  having  climbed  the  steep  where  Fame's  proud 
temple  shines  afar,  M.  Geoffroy  freely  and  frankly  acknow- 
ledged the  pleasure  he  derived  from  his  celebrity.  Foreigners 
came  to  Paris  as  pilgrims  to  see  him.  Germany  especially, 
sent  him  every  year  youths  eager  to  hear  and  know  vie  chief 
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of  the  great  school  of  philosophical  anatoniT,  to  vphieb  have 
appertained  Oken,  Carus,  Spix,  and  Goethe. 

The  old  philosopher,  surrouuded  with  disciples,  ended  his 
days  in  the  little  retired  hermitage  in  the  Museum  of  Xawral 
History  which  Daubenton  had  obtained  for  the  young  student. 
Although  quite  deaf,  his  last  days  were  cheered  by  the  com- 
panion of  his  life,  by  a  son  and  a  daughter,  and  grandchildren. 
Around  him  were  all  the  things  which  should  attend  old  age. 
On  the  19th  of  June,  1844,  he  died  gently,  after  having  said 
<;almly  to  his  daughter,  *  Be  assured,  oh !  my  daughter,  we 
shall  see  each  other  again.^  {Sois-en  surCy  6  mafille^  nous  nous 
rcverrons.) 

The  picture  which  M.  Flourens  has  painted,  is  certainly  a 
charming  one.  Wc  may  add,  that  the  progress  of  scientific 
opinion  of  late  years  has  tended  to  diminish  the  exaggerated 
estimates  current  respecting  the  services  of  Cuvier,  and  to 
increase  the  appreciation  of  the  merits  of  M.  Geoffrey  Saini- 
Hilaire.  Professor  Richard  Owen,  by  showing  that  the  skull 
is  another  vertebra  partially  modified,  has  taken  a  great  step 
in  the  path  which  M.  Geoffrey  trod.  French,  English,  and 
German  minds,  are  piercing  deeper  and  deeper  into  the 
secrets  of  nature ;  contradictory  hypotheses  and  rival  theories 
have  their  battles  and  their  victories;  and  day  by  day  the  lovers 
of  truth  enjoy  more  and  more  of  the  simple  light  of  the  great 
laws  impressed  by  the  Creator  upon  his  creation. 


Art.  it. — T/te  Tapacy ;  Us  Ilisiory,  Dogmas^  Gtrfiini,  and  Protpedi* 
Being  the  Evangelical  Alliance  First  Prize  Essay  on  Popery.  Bv  the 
Kev.  J.  A.  Wylic,  &c.  Edinburgh  :  Johnstone  and  Hunter.  Lon- 
don :  Hamilton  and  Co.     8vo.     pp.  55S. 

2.  Pope r I/,  Calmly ,  Closely,  and  Coiiiprehensioely  Considered,  as  to  its  Claim', 
its  Character,  its  Causes,  and  its  Cure.  With  Interesting  and  Impcr- 
tant  Documents  not  generally  known.  By  the  Rev.  IL  Weaver,  kc 
London:  Partridge  and  Oakey.  Svo.     pp.318. 

The  Popish  Controversy  has  been  gradually  rising  into  import- 
ance, and  exciting  public  attention  ever  since  the  passing  of 
the  Roman-catholic  Relief  Bill ;  but  it  seems  now  to  have  be- 
come, even  in  spite  of  corn  laws,  militia  bills,  and  educationsl 
schemes,  the  question  of  the  day.  Dr.  Wiseman,  both  by  his 
controvcrbial  writings,  and  by  his  ecclesiastical  tactics,  has  no 
doubt  been  a  conspicuous  agent  in  reviving  this  most  important 
and  voluminous  of  all  controversies. 
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When  all  restraints  of  a  legal  nature  were  withdrawn  from 
Roman  Catholics,  and  they  were  placed  upon  a  perfect  equality 
with  their  protcstant-dissenting  fellow  subjects,  it  was  predicted 
by  sagacious  persons  that  such  a  revival  of  the  great  contro- 
versy as  we  now  witness,  might  be  expected.  Success  makos 
men  bold ;  and  when  the  outworks  have  been  carried  one  after 
another,  it  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  the  enemy  should  pre- 
sume soon  to  be  in  possession  of  the  citadel.  In  fact.  Cardinal 
Wiseman  has  spoken  and  written  as  if  the  conflict  were  over 
and  the  victory  won.  The  spiritual  sword,  however,  is  not  yet 
placed  above  the  temporal  in  these  kingdoms,  nor  are  our 
people  yet  reconciled  to  the  ambitious  project  of  the  cardinal 
and  his  master.  The  boldness  of  his  manner,  and  the  presump- 
tion of  his  attempt,  have,  however,  inspired  confidence  into  hia 
abettors,  and  excited  fear  among  timid  Protestants.  But  the 
heart  of  the  nation  is  everywhere  resolute  against  popish  domi- 
nation ;  and  if  the  wily  cardinal  imagines  that  his  work  is  done, 
in  our  opinion  he  will  soon  find  himself  only  at  its  commence- 
ment. The  ^-ictory  for  Rome  is  not  to  be  won  in  Britain,  either 
by  priestcraft  or  statecraft.  The  arena  of  public  controversy 
will  be  the  battle-field,  and  not  the  cabinets  of  statesmen,  or 
the  consistories  of  ecclesiastics.  Public  opinion  alone  can  rule 
the  religious  destinies  of  this  empire,  and  as  long  as  our  press  is 
free,  and  our  heads  unsophisticated  by  the  puerile  dogmas  of 
patristic  theology,  there  is  little  prospect  of  success  for  the 
arrogant  cardinal  and  his  silly  dupe  of  a  master.  He  may 
augment  his  ranks  by  many  more  conversions  from  among  the 
aristocracy  and  the  clergy,  but  these  can  never  place  at  his  feet 
the  prize  to  which  he  aspires.  The  people  of  England  and 
Scotland  are  too  well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  Romanism, 
and  the  miseries  and  mischief  it  has  wrought  in  their  own 
country,  as  well  as  throughout  Europe;  their  spirit  is  too 
proud  of  the  liberty  they  now  enjoy,  and  too  impatient  of  the 
abject  mental  slavery  which  Romanism  maintains  over  its 
yassals,  to  be  induced  to  look  even  with  forbearance,  much  less 
with  complacency,  upon  the  projectof  reconciling  their  country 
religiously  and  politically  with  that  power  which  is  the  invari- 
able synonym  of  all  oppressions  and  all  abominations. 

Because  we  believe  public  opinion  will  control  the  present 
and  future  rulers  of  this  empire,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
and  because  that  public  opinion  is  in  the  main  right  at  the  pre- 
sent moment, — that  is,  strongly  averse  to  popery, — it  is  supremely 
desirable  that  it  should  be  further  informed,  deepened,  and 
strengthened.  The  cam  est  antipathies  of  our  people  to  priest- 
craft, their  hatred  of  imposture  and  hypocrisy,  their  attaehment 
to  the  Bible  and  the  rights  of  conscience,  should  all  be  refreshed 
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and  revived  in  every  possible  way,  and  on  every  suitable  occa- 
sion. Books  and  tracts  upon  every  branch  of  the  controversy 
Avitb  Rome  should  be  poured  forth  in  torrents,  till  our  artisans 
and  labourers  understand  what  an  enemy  to  their  enlightenment, 
their  liberty,  and  their  prosperity  exists,  and  ought  to  be  resisted, 
in  every  quarter  of  the  land. 

Hitherto  there  has  been  no  lack  of  controversial  works  of  all 
sizes,  and  upon  all  the  diversified  subjects  included  in  the  con- 
troversy, from  the  bulky  and  learned  octavo  to  the  cheap  tract 
It  is  highly  desirable  that  tlie  supply  should  still  be  kept  up, 
and  that  these  works  should  be  freely  circulated  iu  every  neigh- 
bourhood where  popery  is  lifting  up  its  head,  and  pronouncing 
its  incantations.  Protestants  ever}'  where  should  know  that 
their  deadliest  enemy  is  not  asleep,  though  he  may  seem  so, 
but  is  stealthily  pursuing  his  purpose  with  the  subtlety  of  ibe 
serpent  and  the  cooing  of  the  dove.  He  will  grow  bolder  by 
our  forbearance,  and  confident  if  we  arc  inactive.  But  he  will 
shrink  from  manly  conflict,  and  hide  himself  from  the  pene- 
trating beams  of  truth  and  reason.  He  will  assert  and  reassert 
his  old  and  unalterable  dogmas,  but  he  will  not  answer  your 
argmncnts  nor  reply  to  your  objections.  Every  man  that  values 
his  Bible,  his  religion,  and  his  liberty;  every  man  that  loves  his 
country,  and  desires  its  prosperity  and  the  perpetuity  of  its 
glory,  ought  to  equip  himself  in  some  tolerable  degree  to  resist 
the  secret  and  silent  workings  of  popery,  whicli  are  all  directed 
against  human  rights.  With  this  object  in  view,  we  heartily 
conunend  every  competent  author  who  throws  in  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  treasury  of  protestantism  at  the  present  momenu 
We  cannot  have  too  many  works  similar  to  those  named  at  the 
bead  of  this  article.  The  Evangelical  Alliance  is  to  be  com- 
mended for  ofTering  a  handsome  premium  for  the  best  work  upon 
the  ])apacy.  The  llev.  J.  A.  Wylie  proved  the  successful  com- 
]H'titor,  to  whom  the  adjudicators,  Doctors  Wardlaw,  Cunning- 
ham, and  Kadic,  awarded  the  first  prize,  and  recommended  that 
the  essay  should  be  published  under  the  sanction  of  the  Alh- 
{!iK'(\  This  has  now  been  accomplished,  and  the  work  has 
been  extensively  circulated.  We  regret  that  it  has  not  been 
in  our  j)o\ver  to  give  it  an  earlier  notice.  The  work,  however, 
is  one  of  permanent  value,  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  text-book 
to  which  i)reachers  and  lecturers  may  safely  refer  for  years  lo 
conic.  The  delay  of  our  notice,  therefore,  is  of  the  less  con- 
s(uju(Micc.  The  interest  of  such  a  volume  passes  not  away 
in  :i  (cw  months.  It  is  perennial,  and  may  at  any  time  be 
recommended  to  public  attention. 

Mr.  AN'vlie  eounnenees  with  a  brief  but  able  history  of  ibe 
I)ai)ucy,  occupying  nearly  one-third  of  the  volume.     It  is  replete 
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with  valuable  iuformatioDy  and  displays  an  admirable  analysis 
of  the  subject.  We  could  make  large  extracts  from  this  portion 
of  the  work,  with  which  our  readers  would  be  highly  gratified. 
But  there  is  one  chapter  of  great  excellence  and  importance, 
from  which  we  must  indulge  them  with  rather  a  long  citation, 
because  it  treats  upon  one  part  of  the  system  but  litde  known 
by  Protestants,  and  because  it  is  appropriate  to  the  recent 
aggression.  Cardinal  Wiseman  publicly  announced  that  his 
great  object  was  first  to  set  up  the  canon  law  in  England,  and 
this  as  preparatory  to  the  reconciliation  of  our  country  to  Borne, 
and  its  restoration  to  its  place  in  the  spiritual  heavens.  Few 
Englishmen  understood  what  was  meant  by  this  introduction 
of  the  canon  law,  and  many  have  yet  to  learn.  Mr.  Wylie  has 
devoted  his  sixth  chapter,  book  i.,  to  this  subject,  and  has 
touched  it  with  a  master's  hand: — 

*  It  would  be  bad  enough  that  a  system  of  the  character  we  have 
described  should  exist  in  the  world,  and  that  there  should  be  a  numerous 
class  of  men  all  animated  by  its  spirit,  and  sworn  to  cany  into  e£fiect  its 
principles.     But  this  is  not  the  worst  of  it.     The  system  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  code.     It  exists,  not  as  a  body  of  maxims  or  principlei; 
though  in  that  shape  its  influence  would  have  been  great ;  it  exists  as  a 
body  of  laws,  by  which  every  Homish  ecclesiastic  is  bound  to  act,  and 
which  he  is  appointed  to  administer.     This  is  termed  Canon  Law.     The 
canon  law  is  the  slow  growth  of  a  multitude  of  ages.     It  reminds  us  of 
those  coral  islands  in  the  great  Pacific,  the  terror  of  the  mariner,  which 
myriads  and  myriads  of  insects  laboured  to  raise  from  the  bottom  to  the 
surface  of  the  ocean.     One  race  of  these  little  builders  took  up  the  work 
where  another  race  had  left  it ;  and  thus  the  mass  grew  unseen  in  the  dark 
and  sullen  deep,  whether  calm  or  storm  prevailed  on  the  surface.     In  like 
fashion,  monks  and  popes  innumerable,  working  in  the  depths  of  the  dark 
ages,  with  the  ceaseless  and  noiseless  diligence,  though  not  quite  so  inno- 
cently as  the  little  artificers  to  whom  we  have  referred,  produced  at  last 
the  hideous  formation  known  as  the  canon  law.     This  code,  then,  is  not 
the  product  of  one  large  mind,  like  the  Code  Justinian  or  the  Code  Napo- 
leon, but  of  innumerable  minds   all  working  intently  and  laboriously 
through  successive  ages  on  this  one  object.     The  canon  law  is  made  up 
of  the  constitutions,  or  canons  of  councils,  the  decrees  of  popes,  and  the 
traditions  which  have  at  any  time  received  the  pontifical  sanction.     As 
questions  arose  they  were  adjudicated  upon ;  new  emergencies  produced 
new  decisions ;  at  last  it  came  to  pass  that  there  was  scarce  a  point  of 
possible   Qccurrence   on  which  infalUbility  had  not  pronounced.     The 
machinery  of  the  canon  law,  then,  as  may  be  easily  imagined,  has  reached 
its  highest  possible  perfection  and  its  widest  possible  application.    The 
statute-book   of  Home,    combining   amazing  flexibility  with  enormous 
power,  like  the  most  wonderful  of  all  modem  inventions,  can  regulate  with 
equal  case  the  affairs  of  a  kingdom  and  of  a  family.     Like  the  elephant's 
trunk,  it  can  crush  an  empire  in  its  folds,  or  conduct  the  course  of  a  petty 
intngue — fling  a  monarch  from  his  throne,  or  plant  the  stake  for  tlie 
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heretic.  Like  a  net  of  steel,  forged  by  the  Vulcan  of  the  Vatican  and  hi? 
cunning  artificers,  the  canon  law  encloses  the  whole  of  Catholic  christen- 
dom.  A  short  discussion  of  this  subject  may  not  be  without  its  iutcrcs! 
at  present,  seeing  Dr.  AViseman  had  the  candour  to  tell  us,  that  it  i«  hi-? 
intention  to  enclose  Great  Britain  in  this  net,  provided  he  meets  iiith  no 
obstruction,  which  he  scarce  thinks  we  mil  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  olfi  r. 
Seeing,  then,  it  will  not  be  Dr.  Wiseman's  faidt  if  we  have  not  a  nearer 
acquaintance  with  the  canon  law  than  we  can  boast  at  present,  it  mav  U- 
worth  while  examining  its  structure,  and  endeavouring  to  ascertain  our 
probable  condition,  once  within  this  enclosure.  Not  that  we  intend  to 
hold  up  to  view  all  its  monstrosities ;  the  canon  law  is  the  entire  ppan- 
viewed  as  a  system  of  government :  we  can  refer  but  to  the  more  promi- 
nent points  which  bear  upon  the  subject  we  are  now  discussiug — tht 
supremacy ;  and  these  are  precisely  the  points  which  have  the  closest  cm:- 
nexion  with  our  own  condition,  should  the  agent  of  the  pontiff  in  Loiid(tn 
be  able  to  carrv  his  intent  into  effect,  and  introduce  the  canon  bn*. 
*  the  real  and  complete  code  of  the  church,  as  he  terms  it.  Hen*  ve 
shall  do  little  more  than  quote  the  leading  provisions  of  the  code  from  tho 
authorized  books  of  Eome,  leaving  the  canon  law  to  commend  itsolf  to 
British  notions  of  toleration  and  justice. 

The  false  decretals  of  Isidore,  already  referred  to,  offered  a  worthy 
foundation  for  this  fabric  of  unbearable  tyranny.     We  pass,  as  not  meriting 
particular  notice,  the  earlier  and  minor  compilations  of  llheginon  of  IViini 
in  the  tenth  century,  Buchardus  of  Worms  in  the  eleventh,  and  St.  Iu> 
of  Chartres  in  the  twelfth.     The  first  great  collection  of  canons  and  dcor*'- 
tals  which  the  world  was  privileged  to  see,  was  made  by  Gratian.  a  moiix 
of  Bologna,  who,  about  1150,  published  his  work  entitled  •  Decreturu 
Gratiani.'     Pope  Eugenius  III.  approved  his  work,  which  imniodiaii  ly 
became  the  highest  authority  in  the  western  church.     The  rapid  inowti» 
of  the  papal  tyranny  soon  superseded  the  *  Decretum  Gratiani.'     Suco  ril- 
ing popes  flung  their  decretals  upon  the  world  with  a  prodigality  wi'.li 
wliich  the  diligence  of  compilers  who  gathered  them  up,  and  formed  t!ir:n 
into  new  codes,  toiled  to  keep  pace.     Innocent  III.  and  Ilonorius  111 
issued  numerous  rescripts  and  decrees,  which  Grcgorj'  IX.  comniis<ii^i:i'l 
Kayniond  of  Pcnnafort  to  collect  and  publish.     This  the  dominican  tUl 
ill  1234;  and  Gregory,  in  order  to  perfect  this  collection  of  infMii'li 
decisions,  supplemented  it  with  a  goodly  addition  of  his  own.     This  is  \\x 
more  essential  part  of  the  canon  law,  and  contains  a  copious  systiiii  ■  • 
jiirisprudt'uee,  as  well  as  rules,  for  the  government  of  the  church.     1'  ■ 
infallibility  had  not  exhausted  itself  with  these  labours.     Bonifac*^  YllI . 
in  1298,  added   a  sixth  part  which  he  named  the  Sex f.     A  fresh  K". 'i 
of  dccntals  was  issued  by  Clement  V.,  in  1313,  under  the  title  of  CUiiv  ri- 
tincs.     John    XXII.,  in  1310,  added   the  Extratagante^,  so  called  l«  • 
ciiuso  tliry  extravagatc,  or  straddle,  outside  the  others.     Succeeilini:  \  ■:.- 
tills,  down  to  Sixlus  IV.,  added  their  extravagating  articles,  which  caW" 
under  the  name   of  Extrataganies  Communes.     The  government  of  i!'«- 
world  was  in  some  danger  of  being  stopped  by  the  very  nbundanci'  -f 
inrallii)lc  law  ;  and  since  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centnn*,  nothing  has  !h«  t 
formally  added  to  this  already  enormous  code.     Wc  cannot  soy  that  ihi* 
fabric  of  commingled  assuuijjtion  and  fraud  is  finished  even  yet  I  it  &UiDd< 
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like  tbe  great  dome  of  Colore,  with  the  crane  a-top,  ready  to  receive  a 
new  tier  wheaever  infallibility  shall  begin  again  to  build,  or  rather  to 
arrange  the  materials  it  has  been  producing  during  the  past  four  centu- 
ries. While  Rome  exists,  the  canon  law  must  continue  to  grow.  Infnl* 
libiiity  will  always  be  speaking ;  and  every  new  deliverance  of  the  oracle 
is  another  statute  added  to  canon  law.  The  growth  of  all  other  bodies  is 
regulated  by  great  natural  laws.  The  tower  of  Babel  itself,  had  its 
builders  been  permitted  to  go  on  with  it,  must  have  stopped  at  the  point 
where  the  attractive  forces  of  earth  and  of  the  other  planets  balance  each 
other ;  but  where  is  the  canon  law  to  end  P  "  This  general  supremacy," 
says  Hallam,  '*  effected  by  the  Boman  church  over  mankind  in  the  tweuth 
and  thirteenth  centuries,  derived  material  support  from  the  promulgation 
of  the  canon  law.  The  superiority  of  ecclesiastical  to  temporal  power,  or 
at  least  the  absolute  independence  of  the  former,  may  be  considered  as  a 
sort  of  key-note  which  regulates  every  passage  in  the  canon  law.  It  i# 
expressly  declared,  that  subjects  owe  no  allegiance  to  an  excommunicated 
lord,  if  after  admonition  he  is  not  reconciled  to  the  ehurch.  And  the 
rubric  prefixed  to  the  declaration  of  Frederic  II.'s  deposition  in  the 
council  of  Lyons,  asserts  that  the  pope  may  dethrone  the  emperor  for  law- 
ful causes."  "  Legislation  quailed,'*  says  Gavazzi,  "  before  the  new-bora 
code  of  clerical  command,  which,  in  the  slang  of  the  dark  ages,  was  called 
canon  law.  The  principle  which  pollutes  every  page  of  this  nefarious 
imposture  is,  that  every  human  right,  daim,  property,  franchise,  or  feeling, 
at  variance  with  the  predominance  of  the  popedom,  was  ipio/adto  inimical 
to  Heaven  and  the  God  of  eternal  justice.  In  virtae  of  this  preposterous 
prerogative,  universal  manhood  became  a  priest's  footstool ;  this  planet  a 
huge  game-preserve  for  the  pope's  individual  shooting.'*  We  repeat,  it  is 
this  law  which  Dr.  Wiseman  avows  to  be  one  main  object  of  the  papal 
aggression  to  introduce.  Its  establishment  in  Britain  implies  the  uttet 
prostration  of  all  other  authority.  We  have  seen  how  it  came  into  being. 
The  next  question  is,  What  is  it  ?  Let  us  first  hear  the  canon  law  on  the 
subject  of  the  spiritual  and  civil  jurisdictions,  and  let  us  take  note  how  it 
places  the  world  under  the  dominion  of  one  all-absorbing  power — a  power 
which  is  not  temporal,  certainly,  neither  is  it  purely  spiritoal,  but  which, 
for  want  of  a  better  phrase,  we  may  term  pontifical.' — ^pp.  1 28 — 132. 

It  would  be  very  desirable  to  lay  a  couiplete  analysis  of  this 
canou  law  before  our  readers,  but  this  would  be  no  ^asy  task  ; 
and  when  done,  would  be  too  long  for  our  space.  We  must 
content  ourselves  with  a  few  brief  specimens,  which  will  convej 
some  notion  of  this  monstrous  exhibition  of  priestly  imposition, 
cruelty,  and  tyranny,  this  outrageous  encroachment  upon  all 
lights,  personal,  social,  and  regaL 

'  The  constitutions  of  princes  are  not  superior  to  ccdeaiastical  conati* 
tutions,  but  subordiimte  to  them. 

'  The  tribunals  of  kings  are  subjected  to  the  power  of  priests. 

'  The  yoke  which  the  holy  chair  imposes  must  be  borne,  although  il 
may  seem  unbearable. 

'  The  decretal  epistles  are  to  be  ranked  along  with  canonical  soriptmcw 
N.  s. — VOL.   IV.  X  X 
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*  The  temporal  power  can  neither  loose  nor  bind  the  pope. 

*  The  emperor  ought  to  obey,  not  command,  the  po^ie. 

*  We  ordain  that  kings,  and  bishops,  and  nobles,  is\'ho  shall  permit 
the  decrees  of  the  bi&hop  of  Komc  in  anything  to  be  violated,  shull  be 
accursed,  and  be  for  ever  guilty  before  God  as  transgressors  of  the  cathoLc 
faith. 

*  The  bishop  of  Home  may  excommunicate  emperors  and  princt«, 
depose  them  from  their  states,  and  assoil  their  subjects  from  their  c;::h  uf 
obedience  to  them. 

*  The  bishop  of  Home  may  be  judged  of  none  but  of  God  only. 

*  If  the  pope  should  become  neglectful  of  his  own  salrntioD,  acJ  of 
that  of  other  men,  and  so  lost  to  all  good  tlmt  he  draw  down  with  hiiiis^h* 
innumerable  people  by  heaps  into  hell,  and  plunge  them  with  him  sell  ii.io 
eternal  torments,  yet  no  mortal  man  may  presume  to  reprehend  him,  fur- 
asmuch  as  he  is  judge  of  all,  and  is  judged  of  no  one. 

'  An  oath  swoni  against  the  good  of  the  church  does  not  bind  ;  be- 
cause that  is  not  an  oath,  but  a  perjury  rather,  which  is  taken  agaiu&:  tiii* 
church's  hitercsts. 

'  It  is  not  la\Aful  for  a  layman  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  a  clergyiuan. 
Secular  judges  who  dare,  in  the  exercise  of  a  damnable  presumption,  to 
compel  priests  to  pay  their  debts,  are  to  be  restrained  by  spiritual  cil- 
surcs, 

*  Temporal  princes  shall  bo  reminded  and  exhorted,  and,  if  need  i^, 
compelled  by  spiritual  censures,  to  discharge  every  one  of  their  funcii(>L>; 
and  that,  as  they  would  be  accounted  faithful,  so,  for  the  defence  of  i!.o 
faith,  they  publicly  make  oath  that  they  will  endeavour,  bonafJe,  with  ;^:1 
their  might,  to  extirpate  from  their  territories  all  heretics  marked  hv  the 
church  :  so  that,  when  anv  one  is  about  to  assume  any  authority,  nhtt^t-r 
of  a  ])(.>rnianent  kind,  or  only  temporary,  he  shall  be  held  bound  to  cohiiu 
his  title  by  this  oath.  And  if  a  temi>oral  priuce,  being  required  and  :idiij->- 
nifcliicl  by  the  church,  shall  neglect  to  purge  his  kingdom  from  this  Lire- 
Ileal  pravity,  the  metropolitan  and  other  provincial  bishops  shall  biudhim 
in  the  letters  of  exeonnnunication ;  and  if  he  obstinately  refuse  to  miike 
satisraction  within  the  year,  it  shall  be  notified  to  the  supreme  ])omitf, 
that  thcii  he  may  declare  his  subjects  absolved  from  their  allegiance,  auJ 
bestow  their  lands  upon  good  Catholics,  who,  the  heretics  being  extt-n:::- 
nati'd,  may  possess  them  unchallenged,  and  preser^'c  them  in  the  puritvof 
the  faith."'  *— pp.  132—138. 

Mr.  Wylie  has  given  distinct  references  to  the  decretals  fur 
every  extract,  so  tlmt  there  can  Lc  no  denial  of  his  accuracy, 
niul  no  valid  palliation  ofi'ered  of  the  detestable  and  iuhuiuau 
doctrines  enforced  by  the  authority  of  this  church. 

Tho  Second  Book,  consisting  of  twenty  chapters,  treats  oi 
the  dogmas  of  tho  papacy.  Although  this  occupies  the  largest 
])ortion  of  the  volume,  yet  on  account  of  the  number  and  com- 
]ilexity  of  the  topics,  the  author  is  compelled  to  compress  and 
abridge  discussions  of  great  interest  and  value.  It  was  next  u> 
imposbible,  ^vithin  the  limits  of  a  single  TolumC|  to  treat  of  all 
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the  subjects  included  in  the  popieh  theology.  Bnt  we  mast  say 
that  Mr.  Wylie  has  execated  with  much  ability,  with  oonsider- 
ahle  force  of  reasoning,  and  ivith  a  very  competent  share  of 
learning,  this  most  difficult  part  of  his  nndei-taking.  Many  of 
the  chapters  contain  the  pith  of  coDtroversies,  upon  each  of 
whicli  ponderous  and  innumerable  volumes  have  been  written. 
Those  readers  who  wish  to  gain  a  bird's-eye  view  of  the  Bomish. 
theology,  will  read  these  chapters  with  great  satisfaction. 

Book  the  Third  is  devoted  to  the  genius  and  influence  of  the 
papacy.  It  comprises  five  chapters.  The  first,  On  the  Genius 
of  tlie  Papa«y  ;  the  second,  the  Influence  of  Poperj'  on  the  Indi- 
vidual Man;  the  third,  On  the  Influenoe  of  Popery  on  Govern- 
went ;  the  fourth,  On  its  Inflaenco  on  the  Moral  and  Religioas 
Condition  of  Naiions ;  and  the  fifth.  On  its  Influence  on  the 
Intellectual  and  Political  Condition  of  Nations.  Some  of  these 
divisions  seem  rather  to  interfere  wiili  each  nthcr,  and  it  might 
have  contributed  to  the  completenuss  iuid  dcHrness  of  this  )ior- 
tion  of  the  work,  if  it  had  been  resiriitc-d  to  two  or  three  topics, 
Euch  as  the  individual  and  social  icllitcncc  uClhe  system.  We  arc 
Dot,  however,  disposed  to  minute  ciititisni,  and  briefly  say  that 
this  part  of  the  work  will  do  as  much  gwSd,  and  be  read  per- 
haps w  itb  KB  much  interest,  as  any.  One  or  two  passages  may 
be  cited  as  a  specimen  of  the  whole. 

The  author  gives  us  an  interesting  statement  of  his  own 
observations  among  the  continental  nations,  from  which  we 
can  select  only  those  which  relate  to  Italy.  We  prefer  that 
country,  because  it  affords  the  most  complete  and  incon- 
trovertible sample  of  uncontrolled  and  dominant  popery.  If 
its  fruits  anywhere  could  be  a  fair  test  of  its  nature,  and  proof 
of  its  salutary  influence  upon  mankind,  Italy  ought  to  be  that 
spot. 

'  From  Spain  we  pass  into  Itdj,  The  nearer  we  come  to  the  centre  and 
9c.it  of  the  jinpacv,  we  find  tiic  darkness  the  deeper,  and  the  desohtion  and 
mill,  moral  and  iibysieal,  Llic  more  gigantic  ond  appalling.  Than  Ilaly 
the  world  holds  cot  a  prouder  or  fairer  reaim ;  but,  alas  I  we  may  aay 
wiUi  tlie  traveller,  when  he  first  survejed  its  beaaty  from  the  pasaes  ot 
the  Alps,  "  the  [ievil  has  again  entered  paradise."  How  much  has  the 
papacy  cost  Italy  ?  Her  arts,  her  letters,  lier  empire,  her  oomnKTce,  her 
domestic  peace,'  the  spirit  and  genius  of  her  sons.  Nay,  not  uttCTly 
extinct  are  the  last,  though  sorely  crushed  and  overborne ;  and  now,  aftor 
twebc  centuries  of  oppression,  giving  promise  to  the  world  that  they  will 
yet  revive,  and  flourish  anew  upon  the  ruins  of  the  system  which  has  >i> 
long  enthralled  them.  There  is  Lombardy,  "  storyful  and  golden,"  ita 
sunny  plains  stretching  away  in  their  fertility,  with  com  and  wine  etenally 
springing  up  from  thi'm  :  yet  the  Lombards,  the  merchants  and  ertificera 
of  Milan  excepted,  are  for  the  moat  part  slaves  and  beggars.  Where  now 
is  the  commerce  of  Venice  ?  On  the  quays  on  whidi  hn  nmAatiU 
X  X  2 
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trafficked  with  the  worhl,  mendicants  whine  for  alms ;  and  the  sighing  of 
four  niillious  of  slaves  mingles  with  the  wave  of  the  imperial  Adrintic. 

*  Italv  presents  at  every  step  the  memorials  of  its  past  grandeur,  au  J  :Le 
proofs  of  its  present  ruin.  In  the  former,  we  behold  what  the  narrow 
measure  of  freedom,  anciently  accorded  to  it,  enabled  it  to  attain  ;  in  the 
latter,  we  see  what  the  foul'yoke  of  the  papacy  has  reduced  it  to.  I:s 
literature  is  all  but  extinct,  under  the  double  thrall  of  the  censorii^ 
and  the  national  superstition.  The  Bible,  that  fountain  of  beauty  mS 
sublimity,  as  well  as  of  morality,  is  an  unknoum  book  in  Italy  ;  and  :he 
popular  literature  of  its  people  is  mainly  composed  of  tales,  in  pro&e  aid 
in  verse,  celebrating  the  exploits  of  robbers,  or  the  miracles  of  saints.  The 
trade  of  its  cities  is  at  an  end,  and  its  towns  swarm  with  idlers  and  leg- 
gars,  who  can  find  neither  employment  nor  food.  These  arc  wholly 
uncared  for  by  government.  Its  agriculture  is  in  a  like  wretched  condi- 
tion. In  some  parts  of  Italy  the  farms  are  mere  crofts,  and  the  lomi- 
houses  hovels.  In  other  parts,  as  in  the  plain  around  Kome,  the  farms  ait 
enormously  large,  let  out  to  a  corporation ;  and  the  reaping,  which  takes 
place  in  the  fiercest  heats  of  summer,  is  perfonned  by  mountaineers,  whom 
hunger  drives  down  every  year  to  brave  the  terrors  of  the  malaria,  and  tie 
harvest  costs  on  an  average  the  lives  of  one  half  the  reapers.  Some  parti 
of  this  beauteous  land  are  now  altogether  desert ;  and  the  salubrit)-  of 
Italy  has  been  so  much  affected  thereby,  that  the  average  duration  of 
human  life  is  considerably  shorter.  The  malaria  was  known  to  anciec; 
Italv ;  but  it  is  undoubted  that  it  has  immensely  increased  in  modem 
times ;  and  this  is  universally  ascribed  to  the  absence  of  cultivation  and  of 
human  ilwellings.  The  Pontine  marshes,  now  a  pestilential  desert,  were 
once  covered  with  Volscian  towns ;  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber,  whither  con- 
victs arc  sent  to  die,  was  anciently  lined  by  Boman  villas ;  and  Pi-estum, 
whose  hamlet  is  cursed  with  the  deadliest  of  all  the  Italian  fevers,  was  in 
other  days  a  rich  and  populous  city. 

*  A  perpetual  round,  extending  from  one  end  of  the  year  to  tbe 
other,  of  festivals  and  saints*  days,  interrupts  the  labours  of  the  people, 
and  renders  the  formation  of  steady  habits  an  impossibility.  The  Roman 
calendar  exhibits  a  festival  or  fast  on  cvcrj'  day  of  the  year.  The  moss 
of  these  are  voluntary  holidays,  but  the  obligatory  ones  amount  to  about 
seventy  in  the  year,  exclusive  of  sabbaths.  A  great  part  of  the  land  is 
the  property  of  the  church.  The  number  of  sacerdotal  persons  is  of  mw: 
disproportionate  amount,  seriously  affecting  the  trade  and  agnculture  of 
the  country  from  whicli  they  are  withdrawn,  as  they  also  arc  from  tbe 
jurisdiction  of  the  secular  courts.  "  In  the  city  of  Rome,"  says  Ciavazzi, 
*  with  a  popuhition  of  170,000  (of  which  nearly  6000  resident  Jcw«,  and 
a  fluctuating  mass  of  strangers  nearly  of  the  same  amount,  form  a  pan\ 
there  were,  besides  the  1400  nuns,  a  clerical  militia  of  30CI»  eccle- 
siastics, bciniir  one  for  even*  fifty  inhabitants,  or  one  for  everv  lweniv-f.ve 
male  adults ;  while  in  the  provinces  there  were  towns  where  the  pn>- 
])ortion  was  still  greater,  being  one  to  every  twenty.  The  church  propi-rty 
tormcd  a  capital  of  tour  hundred  millions  of  francs,  giving  twenty  miUioos 
per  annum ;  while  the  whole  revenue  of  the  state  was  but  eight  or  nine 
millions  of  dollars,  a  sum  disastrously  absorbed  in  the  payment  of  cardinal 
ostentation,  in  ])urveying  to  the  |K)mps  of  a  scandalous  courts  or  in  sup- 
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plying  brandy  to  Austrinn  brutality."  In  popish  countries,  generally  one 
third  of  tbe  year  is  spent  in  worshipping  dead  meu  and  deed  women ; 
the  people  are  withdrawn  Trom  their  labours,  and  taught  to  consume  their 
tubatance  and  their  health  in  riot  and  drunkenness.  The  clergy,  exempt 
from  war  and  other  civic  duties,  have  abundance  of  leisure  to  carry  on 
intrigues  and  Iiatch  plots.  They  oppress  the  poor,  fleece  the  rich,  nnd 
drive  away  trade.  Vast  quantities  of  gold  and  silver  are  locked  up  in  the 
cftthedruU,  being  employed  to  adorn  images,  which  might  otherwise  circu- 
late freely  ia  trade;  and  in  every  parish  there  is  an  asylum  or  sanctoaiy 
where  robbers,  murderers,  nnd  all  sorts  of  criminals  are  defended  against 
the  laws.  To  this,  in  no  small  degree,  is  owing  the  blood  with  which 
popish  countries  are  defiled.' — p,  436. 

The  Fourth  Book  is  devoted  to  the  present  policy  and 
prospects  of  the  papacy.  In  the  seconil  cliapler,  Mr.  Wjlia 
treats  of  the  new  Catholic  league,  and  threatened  crwade  against 
Proteitantiam.  The  topics  noticed  arc  the  following: — 'the 
modem  sphinx;  simultaneous  crusade  against  liberty;  the 
catechism  and  the  bayonet ;  tho  Jesuit  and  the  gendarme;  the 
prisons  of  Rome  ;  the  twenty  thousand  captives  of  Naples  ; 
Tuscan  concordat;  Jesuit  tactics  in  France,  in  Austria,  in 
Prussia ;  aggression  on  Britain ;  JJXJniveri  preaches  a  omsade 
against  protestantism ;  ghost  of  the  middle  ages.'  Upon  all 
these  subjects  tho  author  has  brought  together  valuable  and 
important  information,  well  calculated  to  arouse  in  every  pro- 
testant  heart  siw  enlightened  and  fervent  zeal  for  those  prin- 
ciples which  constitute  the  only  safeguard  against  those  inroads 
of  priestcraft  and  superstition,  whose  object  is  to  sweep  away 
every  vestige  of  liberty,  civil  and  religious,  from  the  earth. 
We  can  cordially  commend  the  whole  of  the  Fourth  Book  to 
the  earnest  attenlion  of  our  readers.  Its  views  are  profound 
and  comprehensive.  Nothing  could  be  more  seasonable  at  the 
present  time  than  the  exposure  it  presents  of  the  plots  and 
efforts  of  Jesuits  and  princes.  It  is  abundantly  manifest  that 
a  vast  net  is  spread  around  £urope,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
entangle  and  restrain  every  power  that  would  impede  those 
machinations  of  the  apostate  church,  which  are  directed  against 
everything  great  and  good  in  human  nature,  and  which  will 
never  cease  to  be  entertained  till  they  issue  either  in  the  supre- 
macy or  the  destruction  of  the  sacerdotal  power  which  origi- 
nates them. 

We  cannot  too  emphatically  commend  Mr.  Wylie's  volume 
to  tlie  attention  of  our  readers.  Its  extensive  circulation  will 
prove  a  real  benefit  at  the  present  dme  to  all  protestants  who 
wish  for  information  upon  toe  most  momentous  controversy  of 
this  age. 

The  other  volume,  the  title  of  which  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  ariicle,  though  of  a  different  character  altogether,  and  Of 
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much  smaller  bulk,  contains  many  interesting  articles,  and  can- 
not fail  to  be  useful  in  its  way.  Most  of  the  subjects  are  tnauil 
more  concisely  than  by  Mr.  Wylie.  It  is  a  treatise  which  111:17 
suit  many  persons  who  have  little  leisure  to  devote  to  ilio  >ub- 
ject.  It  contains  copies  of  some  Roman-catholic  docunu'iit^ 
not  generally  known.  We  select  two,  which  are  suitable  from 
their  brevity,  and  which  will  afford  our  readers  a  specinifn  *>t' 
the  anti-christian  spirit  which  pervades  the  j>apacy.  The  lirii 
is  the  anathema  pronounced  on  tlie  excommunicated : — 

*By  tlie  authority  of  God  iVlmighty,  the  Father,  the  Son,  ami  IMy 
Gliost,  and  of  tlie  holy  canons,  and  of  the  llolv  and  Undetiled  \.ts.2 
Mary,  Mother  of  God:  and  of  all  the  celestial  virtues,  anj^-!s,  an::- 
angels,  thrones,  dominions,  powers,  chci-ubims  and  sernphims.  :.il1  vf 
the  holy  patriarchs,  prophets,  and  of  all  the  aposth'S  and  evai'.uti .^:^ 
and  of  the  holy  innocents,  who  in  the  sight  of  the  Lamb,  are  aloiii  !■  "A 
w^orthy  to  sing  the  new  song,  and  of  the  holy  martyrs  and  h^'Iyi::- 
fessoi*s,  and  of  the  holy  virgins,  and  of  all  the  saints,  together  wiili  '-^ 
elect  of  God : 

*  We  excommnnicate  and  anathematize  this  N".  X.,  ami  from  ''.  ■' 
threshold  of  the  holy  church  of  God  Almighty  we  separate  him.  az;(i  Iv  * 
delivered  over  to  be  tormented  with  everlasting  punishment  wiih  /'■''. 
and  Ahiramy  and  with  those  who  said  unto  the  Lord  God  :  iHjjxir:  :r  ui 
us ;  we  desire  none  of  thy  ways.  And  as  fire  is  quenched  with  w»-.:er.  >j 
let  the  light  of  him  be  put  out  for  evermore,  unless  he  shall  reptii*.  L.-i 
and  make  satisfaction.     Ainea. 

*  May  God  the  Father  who  created  man,  curse  him.  May  v.x  >  a 
of  God  who  sullered  for  man,  curse  him.  ^fay  the  Holy  Ghost  \\\\  ■^■s 
given  to  us  in  ba])tisin,  curse  him.  !May  the  holy  cross,  whirh  cLr.?:. 
for  our  salvation,  triumphing  over  his  enemies,  ascended,  curse  him. 

*  May  the  Holy  and  Eternal  Virgin  Mar}*,  Mother  of  God,  ourso  I:  n. 
May  St.  jMichael,  the  advocate  of  holv  souls,  curse  him.  Mav  nil  ::■• 
angels  and  archangels,  principalities  and  powers,  and  all  the  h'.'a*cr;!r 
host,  curse  him. 

*  May  the  praiseworthy  number  of  patriarchs  and  prophets,  c:^^ 
him. 

'  May  St.  John,  the  forerunner  and  baptizer  of  Christ,  ami  i-i  >:. 
Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  and  St.  Andrew,  and  all  other  Christ's  ap«>-T.-.-. 
together,  and  may  the  rest  of  his  disciples,  and  four  evangelists,  wl.j  i  * 
their  preaching  converted  the  universal  world,  curse  him. 

*  May  the  wonderful  company  of  martyrs  and  confessors,  who  1}  :':■.' 
good  works  are  found  pleasing  to  God,  curse  him. 

*  ;May  the  choir  of  the  holy  virgins,  who  for  the  honour  of  Christ  I. v.  - 
despised  the  vanities  of  the  world,  damn  him.  ^Eayall  the  saint*,  «'  ' 
from  the  beginning  of  the  world  to  everlasting  ages,  are  fountl  t-^  ■  * 
beloved  of  God,  damn  him.  Miiy  the  heavens  and  the  earth.  r..nii  :.i 
holy  things  therein,  damn  him. 

*Alay  lie  be  damned  wherever  lie  be,  wliether  in  the  liouso  nr  t> 
fiehl,  or  the  highway,  or  in  the  path,  or  in  the  wood,  or  in  the  wain,  -* 
in  the  church. 
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'  Mny  he  be  cuised  in  living,  in  dying.  May  tie  be  cursed  in  eating 
and  drinking,  in  being  hangry,  in  being  thtnty,  ill  fastin^f,  in  sleeping,  in 
waking,  in  walking,  in  standing,  in  sitting,  in  tying,  in  workiBg,  in  rett- 
ing, and  in  blood-letting. 

'  May  lie  be  cursed  in  aU  the  faculties  of  his  bod^. 

'  May  lie  he  onrsed  inwardly  and  outwardly  t  l&y  he  be  cnned  in  hii 
hair !  May  he  be  corsed  in  tua  brains  I  May  he  be  cursed  in  the  raown 
of  his  bend,  in  bis  temples,  in  bis  foretuad,  in  hia  ears,  in  his  eye- 
brows, in  his  eyes,  in  his  cheeks,  in  his  jawbones,  in  his  nostrils,  in  his 
foreteeth  and  grinders,  in  his  lips,  in  his  throat,  in  his  shoulders,  in  his 
wrists,  in  his  arms,  in  his  liands,  in  his  lingers,  in  his  breast,  in  tiia  heart, 
and  in  all  his  internals  down  to  the  very  stomach,  in  his  Teins,  in  his 
groin,  in  bis  thighs,  in  his  Itips,  in  hia  knees,  in  his  l^s,  in  hia  feet,  and 
in  hia  toe  nails  I 

'May  he  be  cursed  in  all  the  articolation  of  his  limbs,  from  tha 
crown  of  his  head  to  the  sole  of  his  foot !  May  there  be  no  sound- 
ness in  him ! 

'  May  Christ  the  Son  of  the  Uving  Ood,  with  all  the  power  of  his 
Majesty,  curse  him  !  And  may  heaven,  with  all  the  powen  which  move 
therein,  rise  up  against  him  to  damn  him,  unless  he  repent  and  mak« 
satisluction  I  * — ^p.  109 — 111. 

Here  is  cursing  enough  to  glut  the  malignity  of  the  infernal 
regions,  from  whence  the  spirit  which  dictated  it  no  donbt  came. 
Is  it  TConrlerful  that  when  the  parties  who  indulge  such  a  spirit 
find  a  convenient  season,  they  should  proceed  to  carry  their 
curses  into  practical  effect  f 

In  connexion  with  this  display  of  Roinan-catbolio  inhumanity  • 
and  savageisra,  we  cite  the  following  oath  of  secresy  taken  by 
the  Jesuits ; — 

'I,  A.  B.,  now  in  the  presence  of  Almighty  God,  the  blessed  VirgiB 
Marj',  the  blessed  Michael,  the  archangel,  the  blessed  St.  John  the  Bap- 
tist, the  holy  apostles  St.  Peter  and  Tiiul,  and  the  saints  aud 
secret  host  of  heaven,  and  to  you  ghostly  father,  do  declare  from  my 
heart,  Kithoiit  mental  rfsenalion,  that  bis  holiness,  Pope  Urban  is  Christ^ 
vicar' general,  and  is  the  tme  and  only  head  of  the  catholic  or  universal 
church  throughout  the  cirth,  and  that,  by  virtue  of  the  keys  of  binding 
and  loosing  given  to  bis  holiness  by  my  Sitviniir  Jesus  Christ,  he  hath 
power  to  depose  heretical  kings,  princes,  stales,  commonwealths  and 
governments,  all  being  illegal  without  his  g^irvod  cnnliriii^tiuii,  niid  that 
they  may  he  safely  destroyed :  therefore,  to  il"'  ■.ihiji-.i  '■;  \i\-  |ii>ivtr,  I 
shall  and  will  defend  this  doctrine,  and  hia  h>iiii.<  <:     :-(ome, 

against  ail  usurpers  of  the  heretical  (or  protestant)  authority  whatsoever; 
especially  against  the  now  pretended  antbority  of  the  Church  of  England 
and  all  adherents,  in  regard  that  they  and  she  be  usurped  and  heretical, 
opposing  the  sacred  mother  Cbureh  of  Rome.  I  do  renounce  and  disown 
any  allegiance  as  due  to  any  heretical  king,  prince,  or  stat«,  named 
protestants,  or  obedience  to  any  of  their  inferior  magistrates  or  <^ceiB. 
1  do  further  declare  that  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England,  of  the 
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Calvinisls,  Huguenots,  and  of  other  of  tlic  name  of  "  protestants,"  to  be 
damnable,  and  they  themselves  are  damned,  and  to  be  damned,  if  tlipy 
will  not  forsake  the  same.  I  do  further  declare  that  I  will  help,  assist, 
and  advise  all  or  any  of  his  holiness's  agents  in  any  place  wherever  I  shall 
be,  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  or  in  any  other  territory  or  kini'- 
dom  I  shall  come  to,  and  do  my  utmost  to  extirpate  the  herctic;il 
protestant's  doctrine,  and  to  destroy  all  their  pretended  powers,  regal  or 
otherwise.  I  do  further  promise  and  declare,  that  /  am  dhpefued  with 
to  assume  any  religion  heretical  for  the  propagation  of  the  mother  Church'* 
vUei-ests ;  to  keep  secret  and  private  all  her  agents'  counsels  from  time  to 
time  as  they  entrust  me ;  and  not  to  divulge,  directly  or  indirectly,  by 
word,  writing,  or  circumstance  whatsoever ;  but  to  execute  all  that  shall 
be  propost^d,  given  in  charge,  or  discovered  unto  me,  by  yon  my 
ghostly  father,  or  any  of  this  sacred  convent.  All  which  I,  J.  £.,  do 
swcnr  by  the  blessed  Trinity,  and  blessed  sacrament  which  I  am  about  to 
receive,  to  perform,  and  on  my  part  to  keep  inviolably,  and  do  call  all  the 
heavenly  and  glorious  host  of  heaven  to  witness  these  my  real  intentions 
to  keep  this  my  oath.  In  testimony  hereof,  I  take  this  most  holy  and 
blessed  sacrament  of  the  Eucharist,  and  witness  the  same  further  with  my 
hand  and  seal  in  the  face  of  this  holy  convent.*  &c.,  &c. — ^p.  112. 

Mr.  Weaver's  volume  proposes  to  cure  the  popish  apostasy 
by  a  return  to  the  primitive  church  order,  and  with  this  view  he 
enters  into  an  examination  of  what  that  order  was.  This 
encumbers  the  general  subject  of  the  papacy,  without  allowing 
the  author  scope  for  a  full  description  of  its  corruptions  and 
abominations.  We  arc,  however,  not  in  a  disposition  to  dwell 
,upon  minor  faults.  The  work  is  well  intended,  and  cannot  ful 
to  impart  valuable  information  to  its  readers. 

Wc  regret  to  add,  that  since  it  was  written,  we  have  learned 
that  the  amiable  and  venerable  antlior  has  finished  his  earthlv 
career.  For  a  long  period,  ho  was  pastor  of  tlie  Congregational 
Church  at  Mansfield,  where  he  maintained  an  unblemished 
reputation  to  the  last,  and  employed  the  leisure  aflbrded  by 
a  comparatively  retired  situation  in  composing  various  works 
on  important  and  interesting  subjects,  several  of  which  have 
been  noticed  in  the  *  Eclectic  Review.*  All  these  woiks  are 
marked  by  soundness  of  judgment,  highly  respectable  know- 
ledge, and  es])ecially  by  a  thoroughly  Christian  spirit.  We 
trust  this  his  last  labour  with  the  pen  in  the  cause  of  true 
religion,  may  prove  the  most  useful  of  all  his  writings. 


Art.  IU.—Ah  Expeditim  Co  Oe  FaUty  qfiie  Gnat  SaU  Lake  t^  Utak. 
Including  a  Description  of  its  Geography,  Nntural  History,  and 
Minerals,  and  an  Annlysis  of  its  Wntera,  WitU  nn  Authentic 
Account  of  the  Mormon  Settlement.  Also  n  BecooDoissance  of  a 
New  Route  through  the  Eocky  Mountains.  By  Hovard  Stansbury, 
Capt.  Corps  Topographical  Engineers,  United  States  j\rmy.  Phila- 
delphia: Lippincott,  Grnmbo,  nud  Co.  1852. 
2,  Tlie  Jlormom,  or  Laller-Daj/  SainU,  in  the  Falley  of  Ihe  Great  Salt 
Lnie.  A  History  of  their  Kise  and  Progress,  Peculiar  Doctrines, 
Present  Condition,  and  Prospects,  derired  from  Personal  Obseira- 
tioD,  during  a  lUsidence  among  them.  By  Lient.  J.  W.  Gunnison, 
of  the  Topographical  Engineers.  London :  Sampson  Low,  Son, 
and  Co.     1332. 

The  discoveries  recoided  in  the  volumes  now  before  us,  have 
nothing  in  thctn  of  that  exciting  influence,  ^vhich  renilers  every 
new  fact  regarding  the  world's  treasuries  a  matter  of  the  most 
intense  interest.  In  their  bearing  upon  future  history,  however, 
and  as  unfolding  at  once  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  a  temtory 
AS  attractive  as  it  is  important,  in  connexion  with  the  field  of 
liuuiau  effort  in  the  West,  they  contain  much  that  is  calcuhited 
to  engage  attention. 

The  expedition  to  the  valley  of  tht:  Great  Salt  Lake,  the 
results  of  which  are  given  in  these  books,  may  be  said  to  have 
been  one  of  the  consequences  of  the  «.' migration  to  Cahfoniia, 
while  at  the  same  time  it  had  a  direct  reference  to  the  applica- 
tion made  by  the  Mormons,  who  have  settled  in  that  valley,  to 
be  admitted  into  the  union  of  states  coDsiitnting  the  American 
Republic.  Desirous  of  ascertaining  the  extent  and  genmral 
character  of  the  territory  occupied  by  lliiit  strange  community, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  chiLrged  Ca^itain  Stans- 
bury with  tlie  organization  of  an  expedition,  for  the  purpose  of 
exploring  a  region,  about  which  little,  if  anything,  was  known, 
and  surveying  that  part  of  it  in  which  thi;  ^luniions  were  laying 
out  cities,  and  forming  a  state.  The  expedition  set  out  from 
Fort  Levenwortb,  on  the  Missouri,  about  th^'  eml  of  .\I;iy,  ISlfl, 
under  circumstances  which  rendered  such  a  duty  as  had  been 
undertaken  exceedingly  arduous.  Sufficient  preparations  hod 
not  been  made,  and  considerable  delay  was  occaaioned  by  tbe 
trouble  and  expense  of  fitting  out,  the  impossibility  of  obtain- 
ingguides  and  teamsters  at  the  starting  point,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  sending  to  a  great  distance  for  these  indispensabla 
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auxiliaries.  The  party,  headed  by  Captain  Stausbury,  set  out 
at  last,  however,  to  cross  the  prairies  and  the  immense  deserts 
"which  lie  between  the  Western  States  and  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  journey  difficulties 
beset  them  on  every  side.  Lieut.  Gunnison,  the  officer  second 
in  command,  was  seized  with  a  sudden  illness,  and  had  to  be 
carried  some  hundreds  of  miles  over  the  desert,  while  the  nigged 
and  dangerous  road  was  continually  causing  damage  to  the 
wagons,  and  of  course  occasioning  very  considerable  delay. 
Nothing  daunted,  however,  Captain  Stansbury,  with  great 
energy  and  determination,  proceeded  on  his  journey  slowly,bui 
as  steadily  as  circumstances  would  permit,  until  he  reached  tlie 
centre  of  the  Indian  territory. 

When  the  expedition  had  proceeded  about  five  hundred  miles 
through  the  pathless  prairies  of  the  Far  West,  it  was  found  that 
cholera  had  committed  fearful  ravages  among  the  fast  diminish- 
ing Indian  tribes.  TeiTor-stricken  by  the  devastations  of  this 
fearful  and  mysterious  scourge,  the  red  men  had  fled  from  place 
to  place  in  the  vain  hope  of  escaping  its  awfiil  visitation.  In  one 
part  of  the  lonely  wilderness  a  large  band  of  Sioux,  who  had 
encamped  on  the  river  side,  w*as  fast  falling  from  the  effects  of 
the  disease;  and  Captain  Stansbury  l^ad  the  satisfaction  of  res- 
cuing not  a  few  of  them  from  the  very  jaws  of  death  by  a  timely 
administration  of  medicines  and  restoratives,  for  which  the  wild 
sons  of  the  desert  seemed  particularly  grateful.  Many,  how- 
ever, had  perished  unheeded.  Removed  from  all  civilizing 
influences,  and  dreading  even  the  approach  of  white  men,  whole 
tribes  had  fled  panic  struck,  leaving  their  villages,  and  even,  in 
some  cases,  their  very  cooking  utensils,  in  their  eagerness  to 
avoid  the  death-dealing  visitant.  It  is  ctuious,  however,  to  per- 
ceive that  in  no  instance  was  the  Indian's  peculiar  respect 
for  the  rites  of  sepulture  neglected.  At  several  stages  of  their 
progress,  Captain  Stransbury's  party  came  upon  the  dead 
lodges  of  those  simple  children  of  the  wilderness,  each  carefiilly 
constructed  so  as  to  defend  the  inanimate  form  within  it  from 
tlie  wolf  or  the  prairie  dog ;  while,  around  the  dust  of  the  warrior, 
his  spear,  his  pipe,  his  mocassins,  and  all  the  accoutrements  con- 
sidered to  be  necessary  for  him  in  the  happy  hunting-grounds, 
were  duly  placed.  Fit  tomb  for  such  a  tenant !  There  he  lay 
amid  the  vast  and  trackless  solitudes  which  had  been  his  home, 
abiindoucd,  it  is  true,  by  all  who  loved  him,  but  not  without  the 
])avting  tokens  of  their  affection,  and  the  proofs  of  their  iaith  in 
his  souFs  immortality.  In  one  of  these  lodges  the  adventurous 
travellers  found  the  body  of  a  young  and  beautiful  Indian  girl 
of  sixteen  or  eighteen  years,  who,  from  the  richness  of  her  dress 
— consisting  of  scarlet  leggings  elaborately  ornamented,  a  new 
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pair  of  mocassins,  beautifully  embroidered  with  porcupine 
quills,  and  two  large  buffalo  robes — had  evidently  been  the 
child  or  squaw  of  some  distinguished  chief  The  story  of  this 
young  Indian  beauty's  death  is  inexpressibly  touching.  Smitten 
by  cholera,  she  had  been  arrayed  as  our  travellers  found  her, 
and  left  to  die  alone.     Nor  was  this  all — 

'  Hor  abandonment  by  ber  people,'  says  Captain  Stansbory,  in  a  tone  of 
just  indignation,  '  may  perhaps  be  excused  from  the  extremity  of  their 
terror ;  but  what  will  be  thought  of  men  under  no  such  excess  of  fear» 
who,  by  their  own  confession,  approached  and  looked  into  this  lodg9. 
while  the  forsaken  being  was  yet  alive,  and  able  partially  to  raise  herself 
up  and  look  at  them,  but  who,  with  a  heartlessness  which  disgraces 
human  nature,  turned  away  without  making  an  effort  for  her  relieftr 
Which  company  deserved  the  epithet  of  savages,  the  terrified  and  flying 
red  man,  or  the  strong-hearted  whites,  who  thus  conaammated  their 
cruel  deed?' — ^pp.  43,  44. 

There  were  other  and  perhaps  more  melancholy  memorials 
of  the  common  fate  to  which  humanity  is  subjeet  than  even 
these  solitary  tombs  amid  the  prairies.  In  their  maroh  across 
tlic  ridges  which  divide  the  Missouri  from  the  waters  of  the 
Kansas  and  the  Big  Blue  Biver,  the  expedition  came  upon 
vast  numbers  of  heart- sick  pilgrims  to  the  gold  regions  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  many  graves  which  told  that  those  who  had  pro- 
bably been  allured  away  from  their  homes  amid  the  abodes  of 
eivilized  men  by  the  prospect  of  unbounded  wealth  beyond 
the  deserts,  had  fallen  beneath  the  hardships  and  privations 
of  the  journey,  only  to  be  consigned  to  a  hastily  prepared  rest- 
ing-place by  ihe  river  side ;  in  some  oases  not  even  defended 
from  the  attacks  of  the  wolves.  What  had  been  the  sufferings 
of  those  eager  fortune  hunters  who  had  survived,  was  rendered 
abundantly  evident  by  the  road  being  in  some  places  literaUj 
strewed  with  the  carcases  of  dead  horses  and  oxen,  widi  hnn^ 
dreds  of  pounds  of  bacon,  cooking-utensils,  harness^  mecbauioi^ 
tools  and  wagons,  all  abandoned  by  their  owners  in  the 
extremity  of  their  fatigue  and  hopelessness.^  For  hundreds  of 
miles  these  results  of  many  a  careful  hoarding,  the  fruits 
doubtless  of  much  sacrifice,  were  found  in  moumfiil  abundance^ 
In  some  cases,  books  and  scientific  instruments  had  been  car- 
ried for  nearly  two  thousand  miles,  only  to  be  cast  into  the  bed 
of  a  stream,  or  left  to  rot  by  the  way-side.  Other  evidences  of 
the  disappointed  hopes,  and  the  sanguine  short-sightedness  of 
tliese  disconsolate  travellers  to  the  land  of  gold,  were  tor  be 
found  in  the  miserable  broken-spirited  troops  whom*  Captaos 
Stansbury  met  returning  to  their  homes,  destitute  often  of  ipesv-* 
ing  apparel,  and  haggard  from  thirst  and  disease — letontina^ 
too,  when  half  of  their  perilous  journey  had  beeoaeeompludnd. 
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and  the  bulk  of  their  property  Cftst  awaj  or  stolen  bv 
marauclcrs.  But  notwithstanding  all  these  sad  mcinen 
ill-considered  enterprise,  thousands  were  following 
same  ])ath,  to  fall  under  the  same  privations.  The 
lancholy  failures — if  they  may  be  so  called — ^must  1 
great  measure  attributed  to  the  indiscretion  of  the  en 
who,  totally  ignorant  of  the  region  they  are  about  to  t 
burden  themselves  with  all  manner  of  baggage,  and  pre 
everything  but  the  difficulUes  before  them.  In  many  ci 
journey  is  undertaken  with  a  painful  miscalculation  of 
tance  between  the  outskirts  of  civilized  life  and  the  ten 
of  their  wanderings,  as  well  as  a  total  ignorance  of  the  de 
of  the  wide  wastes  they  are  about  to  traTerse.  These  i 
are  frequently  found  out  in  time ;  and  the  emigrant  pani< 
return  before  they  are  forced  to  disencumber  themselTcs 
baggage,  or  manage  to  dispose  of  it  to  some  account.  ' 
SStansbury's  party  frequently  passed  whole  Tillages  corn 
out  of  wagons  and  buflTalo  biues,  underneath  which  iaii 
gold-seekers  had  taken  up  their  abode,  intending  to  i 
arrival  of  a  larger  and  better  e<^nipped  train,  in  the 
which  they  could  prosecute  their  perilous  journey, 
again,  were  bent  upon  making  the  most  of  their  uncon 
travels;  and  an  amusing  instance  is  reconled  of  a 
blacksmith,  who  was  rapidly  realizing  a  fortune  by  leti 
an  improvised  shop  to  his  broken  down  feUow-eountiruM 
modest  price  of  seventy-five  cents  an  hour;  while  anotl 
more  ingenious,  having  been  compelled  to  leave  scTeral 
brandy  in  the  ))rairie,  buried  his  treasure  in  the  ground, 

II  over  its  head  a  particular  account  of  die  age  and  deal 

iudivi(hial  supposed  to  have  been  interred  there,  and  ill 
ing  it  farther  on  to  some  traders  who  had  no  diflk 

,|f  exhuming  the  spirit     The  want  of  water  is  much  moi 

ously  felt  than  the  want  of  brandy  howerer;  and  wu  esi 
conceive  of  the  hunters  who  acted  as  guides  to  the  ei 
party  risking  their  lives  now  and  then  to  obtain  a  frrsl 
of  buflalo  beef  and  a  draught  of  sweet  water,  di 
fatiguing  rides  in  the  heat  of  a  day  in  June. 
The  great  importsince  of  the  survey  so 
ducted  by  Captain  Stansbury,  is  indicated  by  the  bell 
city  founded  by  the  Mormons,  near  the  Iwnks  of  the  On 
Lake,  is  the  only  point  in  the  immense  tract  of 
between  the  Missouri  and  the  Pacific  Ocean  at 
sions  can  be  obtained.  Independent,  therefore,  of  its 
quence  as  the  beginning  of  what  is  destined  to  be  ow 
greatest  states  of  tlie  Union,  and  of  its  interest  as  the  al 
a  people  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  world  bjT 
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belief  and  social  manners,  while  emulating  its  most  enterprizing 
inhabitants  in  the  main  elements  of  civilization,  it  is  of  tba 
greatest  moment  that  this  hitherto  little  known  territory  be  con* 
sidercd  in  any  scheme  for  a  proper  mode  of  communicating 
with  the  attractive  regions  of  California.     The  tide  of  human 
energy,  and  chiefly  of  that  indomitable  enterprize  for  which  our 
Transatlantic  kinsmen  are  celebrated,  is  fast  flowing  towards 
the  West.     In  proportion  as  the  foot  of  civilized  man  advances 
into  the  regions  which  were  but  lately  trackless  forests,  or  the 
unbounded  pastures  of  innumerable  herds  of  bufialo,  their 
original  inhabitants  disappear.     The  bufialo  herds  which  were 
wont  to  darken  the  wide  and  beautiful  gardens  of  the  desert, 
far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  have  dwindled  down  to  a  few  broken 
and  scattered  bands,  while  the  red  man's  race  is  disappearing 
with  equal  rapidity,  whole  tribes  having  been  swept  away  hy 
the  ravages  of  disease,  or  scattered,  and  all  but  annihilated,  by 
intestine  feuds.     A  vast  domain  then  lies  open  to  the  industry 
and  the  courage  of  the  white  man.     That  he  will  require  both 
of  these  characteristics  in  no  small  measure  ere  he  can  enter 
upon  the  possession  of  the  yet  wild  country  which  the  red- 
skins have  well  nigh  surrendered,  is  abundantly  evident  from 
the  works  before  us ;  but  that  much  of  it  may  in  time  not  only 
be  possessed,  but  become  the  scenes  of  busy  life^  and  be  more 
densely  peopled,  perhaps,  than  it  has  ever  been,  there  is  very 
little  reason  to  doubt    Could  some  rude  Indian  hunter  rise 
from  his  still  resting-place  in  the  forest,  or  could  the  bones 
which  the  ploughshare  turns  up  on  the  rich  prairies  of  Illinois. 
assume  once  more  the  form  of  the  fearless,  free,  and  haughty 
child  of  nature,  and  return  to  the  haunts  of  his  tribe,  how 
amazing  would  be  the  change  !     On  the  spot  once  occupied  by 
the  wigwams  of  his  tribe,  rise  the  thronged  cities  of  the  Western 
States ;  where  tlie  bufiifilo  ranged  amid  his  flowery  pasture,  will 
be  found  the  factory,  tlie  workshop,  and  the  well-stocked  £urm ; 
while  the  scene  of  many  a  strange  rite,  many  a  mournful  spec-. 
tacle  of  self-torture,  is  now  turned  into  the  site  of  a  Christian 
church,  or  a  school  thronged  by  those  who  are  yet  to  be  the 
invaders  of  that  silent  land  into  which  their  fathers  have  only 
penetrated  as  straggling  pioneers.      How  gladly,  we  might 
suppose,  would  the  red  man  shrink  once  more  into  his  narrow 
resting-place,  consoled  with  the  hope  of  a  speedy  transit  to  the, 
happy  hunting-grounds  hereafter ! 

A  consideration,  however  brief,  of  what  has  already  been 
done  to  extend  the  lield  of  human  efibrt  in  the  Western  ter^- 
tories  of  the  great  Republic,  will  serve  to  show  the  value  of  ft 
work  which  has  for  its  object  the  diffusion  of  information  re*. 
garding  a  vast  region  rich  in  mineral  resoiueeSi  and  uffotding 
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scope  f(»r  colcmi/ation  ou  a  sealo  coinincnsimin-  v:* 
iiitiulr  olits  iijitural  tVatiiiTs.     'I'hose  iviuark^  v.  t    ;  . 
cxcUisivi'ly  to  tlu;  first  of  the  two  Looks   ]>lart'i1  ;:i  ti 
this  aitirlc,  Lieut L'liant  (iumiisoirs  vtihiiiu-   !»•  Iul'  1 
(hither  so  lull  or  so  satisfactory  a  record  of  tin*    t\|»! 
that  of  ('ii])laiii  Staiisbiiry,  which  is,  strictly  sjM-:ik:ii^'. 
report  drawn  up  for  the  Bureiui   of  Tn|»o«;'ra]»hi«'..l 
and  suhnutted  hy  the  author  as  chief  of  ilif  cxjm  il  : 
\>{)rk    of  his  assistant,   I^ieutenant    (Tiiniii^fin,    ili"-:, 
nishcs  a  more  detailed   accoinit   of  tlie   .Morun'U^. 
])eculiar  manners  and  system  of  belief,  is  neirluT  >«. 
its  stylr  nor  so   interesting  in  its  contents    jts    tin. 
i  writer  having  taken  a  less  i>roniineni  pan  in  tlie  s\\:\ 

tiiin  Siansbury  writes  in  a  ])lain,  clear,  vi;^ornn<   >:\]- 
I  nothing  lliat  can  be  deemed  important,  and  avdidir..- 

^  circiuiistMnces  woidd  allow,  tedious  minutcnrss  i>f  »: 

The  volume  abounds  with  evidences  of  a  most  C'Miijdi  t 
1  knowledge,  nnd  with  a  vcrv  admirable  combinutinn  oi  i 

j  necessary  it  shoidd  «;ive — viz.,  a  full  account  of  ilu   i.- 

j  gi'olo^ry,  juid  natural  history  of  tho  re«^ion-i  sur\t*. 

i^Yi'.iX  deal  that  cannot  fail  to  interest  the  jji  iit-'al  i-  ., 
shall  adhere,  then,  to  ('a]>tain  Stansbury's  HCiNtuiii  «•: 
diiion,  so  far  as  the  immediate  object  of  it  is  Ci»iio-  r 
is,  till'  cxj^oraiion  of  ilie  Salt  Jjake  X'alley,  and  lii'  '».: 
tcrriiiu'v  surveved  durini^  the  autumn  and  winter  <•{  I' 

'I'akiu;^  nj)  tlu*  adventurous  jiarty,  then,  wIhti  v.  .. 
amid  the  sjid  scenes  of  the  j>rairies,  we  pmcet'd  with  i; 
as  |'\»rt  l»riili;er,  an  Indian  tra(1iu«;  statiim,  and  alnii>*' 
alMMlr  of  ^^lIili•  men  for  m.iuy  luuidred  miles,  wIuti 
]i'U  t!ir  lailk  of  his  com]>any  and  set  out  wiili  an  axi' 
two  ill  (»rder  to  reejuinoitro  the  route,  arriving  ai  ibo  c 
(inai  Salt  Laki'  on  tlie  -J^^lh  of  Au.u'U>i. 

'I'hr  n.^rili  of  this  ra)>id  and  toilsome  |i>urnt'V   on  \ 
thr(Hi.L;li  ihr  /./v./  iitcofftiitn  b.-vond  the  vallov  of  Wvw  I 

•  •  • 

ih.'  ili'-coM  ly  of  a  route  to  tjic  .M(»riiion  l  Trilorv.  whu- 
y.v*\\\   di'iiHU'  iii:nlc  l«v  \\hat   is  «'alle«l  the    idd  road  '-r 
sidi-.  ;i:i'l  om-  not  uiurh   h-ss  bv  the  Mormon  road  on  i 
( >ji  ii  H-liiier  til -riiy  i|  ih*'  (irt-rii  Sah  Lake,  Caj't  liu  S 
r»:m.l   \\\:A    \\\'\\'\<  of  a  very  iniurion<:  eharaeit-r  had 
iiiiii.  ;in  1  his  :i>N>i'Niauts,  who  Ii:id. arrived  a  few  ri  i%  «  \m: 
;i -•■•■II  liii- .1,   in    tlnir   iin-amjuufms  wiiliout    ihe    rnv. 
pn'siil,  Ml  .iiid   ih«'   singular  eour.nunity  of  whitdi  lio  i* 
|iro|.lii  :.   liii;li  jiiifsi,   ^^nvmior,   and   family   ndxiscr, 
j;ri  ;it    j«  ai-Mi-^y    m  vpcrtin-;  thi*  object  of  Ins  \isil       Si 
iii<l>  r«l,   hid   th«"    suspiritui   become  of  liis  Ik'Ixi!*  cmp 
survey   the   country,  preparatory  to  its  being    bc&ztftl 
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American  government,  tliat  there  were  rumours  of  an  intended 
resistance  by  force  of  arms  to  any  attempts  which  might  be 
made  on  his  part  to  carry  out  the  object  of  his  journey.  Sucfa 
supposiUons  on  the  part  of  the  MonuonB  were  by  no  means 
unnatural,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  they  had  been  driven 
out  from  Missouri,  and  fiubsequently  Arom  IlKnois,  by  the 
violence  of  the  populace,  and  had,iiBder  circumBtanoes  of  great 
hardship,  traversed  the  desert  in  order  to  settle  in  peace  amid 
its  hitherto  unknown  solitudes.  An  interview  with  the  chief 
of  the  community,  Bnghain  Young,  ^>eedi1y  dissipated  all 
fears,  and  disabused  his  mind  of  all  the  prejudicial  stories  wbicb 
had  reached  the  city  as  to  the  object  trf  the  expedition.  Cap- 
tain Stausbury  was  infonned  that  a  surrey  bad  been  oontem- 
platcd  by  the  Mormons  themselves;  and  a  council  having  been 
called,  the  exploration  was  fully  approved  of,  and  every  assistanee 
offered.  To  an  accomplished  member  of  the  community,  a 
Air.  Carrington,  the  writer  acknowledges  his  obligations,  and  to 
the  president  himself  he  pays  a  high  tribute  of  respect.  After 
completing  the  necessary  preparations  then,  and  fattring  erected 
stations  on  various  points  along  the  sbore  wT  the  lake,  ^e  party 
v^cre  compelled  to  relinquish  their  operationt,  and  to  pass  the 
winter  montlis  in  the  valley.  The  opening  of  the  spring,  how- 
ever, enabled  them  to  enter  upon  their  ardoons  work;  and 
embarking  on  the  River  Jordan  to  the  west  of  the  city,  they 
at  length  reached  the  margin  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake.  Captain 
Stansbury,  in  the  course  of  his  preparatory  recontwistaaee,  baving 
visited  and  inspected  the  shores  of  tiiis  strange  inland  sea,  we 
shall  give  his  graphic  description  of  it  as  it  first  impressed  him, 
in  preference  to  the  more  minute  details  of  his  operations  amid 
its  islands: — 

'  At  our  feet,'  be  enya,  '  and  on  each  tide  lay  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Suit  Lnkc,  ivliicli  we  had  bo  long  aud  so  ardently  desired  to  tee.  Tliqr 
were  clear  and  calm,  and  stretched  far  to  the  south  andweit.  I>ii«cll]r 
before  us,  and  distant  only  a  few  miles,  one  ialand  rose  from  801)  to  1000 
feet  in  hciglit ;  nhile  in  tlie  distance,  othor  and  larger  oims  sliot  up  from 
the  bosom  of  iLe  ivaters,  their  sumtiiitd  appearing  to  reach  the  clouds. 
On  the  west  appeared  several  dark  s|)ots  resembling  other  ialnodii ;  but 
the  dreamy  hflze  hovering  over  this  Htill  and  solil.itr  sea,  threw  its  dim, 
imccrtnin  veil  over  the  more  distant  featnrcs  of  the  landscape,  pTcvenlinB 
the  eye  from  discerning  any  one  object  with  dJBlinctncss,  while  it  half 
revealed  the  n' hole,  leaving  ample  scope  for  tl;e  imagination  of  tlie  beholder. 
The  stillness  of  the  grave  seemed  to  pervade  lioth  air  and  water ;  ond, 
r:<repting  here  and  there  a  solitary  nild  duck  floating  motionless  on  the 
bosom  of  the  lake,  not  a  hving  thiti^  was  to  be  seen.  The  night  was 
perfectly  serene,  and  a  young  moon  slicd  its  treuiulons  light  upon  a  teft  cf 
profound,  unbroken  silence.' — pp.  10  1, 102. 

Such  is  a  very  graphic  description  of  this  interesting  ieatore 
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of  a  strange  region,  which  has  furnished  a  theme  for  speculation 
ever  since  its  existence  was  first  made  known  by  La  Hontan, 
in  a  somewhat  singular,  and  by  no  means  very  accurate  record  of 
his  travels  in  10811,  but  which  Captain  Stansbury  and  his  fol- 
lowers were  the  first  among  white  men  to  explore.     An  inves- 
tigation, conducted  with  great  skill   and  energyi  afterwards 
enabled  our  author  not  only  to  land  upon  and  survey  the 
large  island  referred  to  in  the  above  extract,  but  to  make  him- 
self intimately  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  features  of  *  the 
dark  spots'  seen  in  the  distance,  all  of  which  proved  to  be 
islands,  varying  from  sixteen  miles  to  about  two  miles  in  cir- 
cumference.    Several  of  these  are  little  else  than  long  roclcj 
eminences,  ranging  from  north  to  south,  and  rising  abruptly  to 
a  great  height     In  the  case  of  the  largest,  named  Antelope 
Island,  the  rocks  rise  to  a  height  of  3000  feet  above  dw  level 
of  the  Lake,  while  on  others  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of 
pasturage  ground,  encircled  by  immense  blocks  of  limestone 
rock.     The  results  of  the  Captain's  observations  make  the  cir- 
cumference of  the  Lake   291  miles.    On  the  one  side  it  is 
bounded  by  the  long  rocky  ranges  of  the  Wahsatch  Mountains, 
while  its  immediate  neighbourhood  is  on  a  most  extended 
scale.     Deserts,  sixty  and  seventy  miles  long,  stretch  away  from 
its  muddy  margin;  many  of  them  absolutely  level  throughout, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  rocky  ranges,  which  none 
but  the  miserable  Indians  have  trodden.    In  many  places  along 
the  shores  of  the  Lake,  the  ground  is  so  thickly  covered  with 
salt  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  one  unbroken  sheet  of 
ice,  extending  for  many  miles.     *  The  salt,'  says  Captain  Stans- 
bury, ^  is  very  pure  and  solunte,  averaging  from  one-half  to  three* 
fourths  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  and  is  in  every  respect  equal  to 
our  finest  specimens  for  table  use.     The  quantity  that  here  laj 
upon  the   ground  in  one  body,  exclusive  of  that  in  a  deli- 
quescent state,   must    have   amounted  to  over   4,500,000  of 
cubic  yards,  or  about  100,000,000  of  bushels.*    The  water  of 
the  Lake  itself  is  of  pure  brine,  containing,  when  analysed, 
twenty  per  cent  of  simple  chloride  of  sodium,  with  about  ttro 
per  cent,  of  other  salts.     Its  buoyancc  equals  that  of  the  Dead 
Sea,  as  is  shown  by  our  author's  bathing  experiences: — 

'No  one/  he  says,  'without  witnessing  it,  can  form  any  idea  of  the 
buoyant  properties  of  this  singular  water.  A  man  may  float,  stxetcbetl  &t 
full  length,  upon  his  back,  having  his  head  and  neck,  both  Ida  legs  to  the 
knee,  and  both  arms  to  the  elbow,  entirely  out  of  water.  If  a  sittiug 
positiou  be  assumed,  with  the  arms  extended  to  prcaenre  equiiibriim),  the 
shoulders  will  remain  above  the  surface.  Tlie  brine  la  ao  strong,  too, 
that  the  least  particle  of  it  getting  into  the  eyes  produces  the  most  acatc 
pain,  and  if  accidentally  swallowed,  rapid  strangulation  must  ensne.' 
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In  the  course  of  his  labours,  Captain  Stansbury  made  an 
experiment  upon  the  properties  of  the  water  for  preserving 
meat,  and  found  that  pickling  might  be  carried  on  quite  in  a 
wholesale  manner,  and  to  the  utmost  satisfaction ;  a  large  piece 
of  beef  immersed  in  it  for  twelve  hours  being  admirably  corned, 
while  a  longer  application  of  its  briny  qualities  produced  what 
was  understood  among  the  surveyors  as  'real  salt  jnnic ;*  meat 
so  salt,  in  short,  that  in  order  to  preserve  it  in  an  edible  condi- 
tion, it  was  necessary  to  steep  it  in  fresh  water.  Among  the 
peculiarities  of  this  strange  region,  the  rarity  of  the  atmosphere 
18  not  the  least  remarkable.  It  sulgected  the  surveying  parties, 
in  fact,  to  very  great  inconvenience,  by  causing  the  wooa-work 
of  their  instruments  to  shrink  and  crack  in  the  course  of  a 
single  night ;  while,  in  order  to  preserve  the  wheels  of  their 
wagons,  it  was  found  necessary  to  sink  them  in  a  stream  when 
they  were  not  in  motion.  The  difficulties  with  which  these 
gallant  explorers  had  to  contend  in  their  transit  from  one  island 
to  another,  and  in  their  circuit  of  the  Lake,  were  in  some 
cases  perfectly  appalling.  On  the  one  hand,  ihej  were  kept 
continually  on  the  alert  by  straggling  troops  of  Indians,  who 
came  upon  their  rear  dunng  a  night  marcn,  seizing  anything 
they  could  most  easily  make  off  with  to  their  encampments 
amid  the  mountains ;  while,  on  the  other,  they  were  ever  and 
anon  subjected  to  a  long  day^s  journey  over  mud  plains,  and 
a  bivouac  under  the  open  sky,  exposed  to  all  the  rigours  of  the 
season  and  climate. 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  peculiar  construction  both  of  the 
islands  which  stud  the  bosom  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  and  of 
its  shores,  as  described  by  our  author,  that  at  some  remote 
period  a  vast  inland  sea  existed  in  diis  part  of  the  world. 
One  portion  of  the  shore,  for  example,  was  found  to  be  com- 
posed of  rocks,  on  which  no  fewer  than  twenty  distinct  tide 
marks  were  visible,  while  the  similarity  between  the  eminences 
in  the  Lake  and  those  along  its  margin  leads  at  once  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  latter  must  at  some  time  or  other  have  been 
completely  surrounded  by  water,  while  the  others  had  not  as 
yet  appeared  above  its  surface.  Huge  blocks  of  limestone, 
many  hundred  feet  in  height,  extinct  craters  on  comparatively 
low  portions  of  certain  localities,  the  entire  geological  forma- 
tions, in  fact,  indicate  in  a  very  interesting  manner  the  changes 
which  have  taken  place,  and  point  directly  to  others  which  are 
still  going  on.  Nor  were  these  wonderful  evidences  of  a  Power 
whose  laws  are  ever  working  out  beneficent  designs  for  the 
human  race  confined  to  that  portion  of  the  conntry  upon  which 
the  operations  of  the  surveying  party  took  place.  Over  the 
Tast  and  level  plains,  and  &r  up  amid  the  grand  features  of 
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the  Wahsatch  mountains  they  were  equally  apparent ;  liere  in 
the  liavdening  of  large  deposits  of  mud,  doubtless  destined  io 
become  fertile  ])lains;  and  again,  in  magnificent  terraces, 
clothed  in  some  places  with  bright  green  grass,  overhung  by 
gigantic  rocks  which  towered  to  the  clouds  in  solitary  sub- 
limity. 

The  descriptions  which  Captain  Stansbury  gives  of  this 
hitherto  unknown  land  are  suggestive  of  many  iutcrestlDg 
reflections.  Here  is  a  territory  of  which  the  extent  cannot  vol 
be  ascertained,  in  which  even  the  wild  Indian  is  a  stranjrer, 
and  whtro  the  footsteps  of  the  adventurous  trap]>cr  have  m-ver 
penetrated ;  a  portion  of  creation  shut  in  by  trackless  deserts 
and  mountain  ranges,  which  stretch  away  for  hundreds  of 
n)ilcs,  but  in  which  the  silent  and  mighty  movements  of  Nature 
have  been  preparing  a  home  for  man.  AVhile  yet  the  prairies 
that  surround  it  were  unbroken,  and  still  the  homes  of  a  race 
wi)ich  is  fast  hastening  to  utter  extinction,  ages,  perhaps,  ere 
that  race  first  took  possession  of  their  forest  domain,  and  while 
tlio  Great  Salt  Lake  was  a  wide  dreary  sea  amid  a  dcsoliiKe 
wilderness,  the  ever  active  agents  of  Him  whose  creative  uii^bt 
is  exercised  ])er])etually  were  evolving  new  wonders,  new 
j>roors  of  Mis  wisdom,  and  power,  and  goodness,  to  wIkud  the 
sea  is  but  a  drop,  who  weigheth  the  mountains  in  scales,  aud 
the  hills  in  a  balance. 

While   Captain   Stansbury  was   engaged   in   surveying  the 
islands   and   shores   of  this    singular  Lake,  Lieutenant  liun- 
nisic)n  was    em])l<)yed  in   exploring   its   eastern    side,  ;uid  in 
mnking    observations    along   the   banks  of  the   Ilivt-r  Jorilou, 
which    flows   into  Lake   Utah.     Near   this   beautiful    sheet  ul 
water,  tho  Mormons  commenced  a  settlement  in  the  spring  of 
l^n),   aud   they  liave   since  laid  out  extensive   cities   on   the 
bnnks  of  the.  \Veber  river,  a  bold  clear  stream,  which  breaks 
ihrou;;]!  ilie  Wahsatch  range,  discharging  its  waters  into  thoCirfal 
Salt   Luke,  about  forty  miles  beyond,  and  upon  Ogden  Cret'k, 
an  aflluL'iit  of  the  Weber.     The  tract  of  countrv  where  these 
*^eltle]iients  or  cities  in  embryo  liave  been  placed,  was  fotmd  l»y 
lii'Miteiiaiu  (Junnison  to  afford  many  facilities  for  culcivaiiou. 
Xcrir   i\w.   sit(*  of  Ogden  city,  he  estimated  about  forty  square 
nii^cs   of  laud   susceptible  of  being  sown  with  grain   crups  of 
any  (KsrripU(ui ;  while  along  the  Weber,  a  Hanking  spur  of  the 
»')(>imta!ns  was  fuund   to  afford   the   settlement  in  that  quarter 
^iN:   Miec'ssive  terraces,  each   ten  miles  broad,  for  pastura|;e. 
rii.'  Ttiili  valley  is  evidently  much  more  fertile  than  that  in  which 
ill'  Monnoiis  first  found  a  location;  and  it  has   facilities  far 
a«^:i('uli!»;;il    ]inr])(>scs   in  the  sha])e  of  water-courses   for  ini- 
^MtioM   (»r  mills,  which  the  other  ])Ossessc8  only  to  a  very  small 
ext'Jit.     In  a  siiuuuary  of  his  field  notes,  Lieutenant  Gunnison 
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^ajs : — '  A  beautiful  and  wide  bottom  lies  along  the  fihore  of 
Utah  lake,  and  for  many  miles  there  is  a  rich  alluvial  soil^ 
mixed  wiUi  vegetable  mould.  On  the  Timpanogas  bottom 
beyond,  wheat  crops,  sown  by  the  Utah  settlers,  grow  most 
luxuriantly,  and  a  continuous  field  might  be  made  from  thence 
back  to  the  Utah  valley,  to  sustain  a  population  of  a  bun* 
dred  thousand  inhabitaiits.  There  is  grazing  land  all  a.k>ng 
the  west  of  the  Lake.'  It  will  thus  be  aeea  that  this  vrido 
district  admits  of  being  peopled  to  an  ezteat  which  can 
scarcely  be  calculated.  The  minuteness  of  the  survey  made 
by  the  companies  respectively  commanded  by  the  writens 
before  us,  leaves  no  room  for  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of 
a  territory  here  which  may  become  one  of  the  most  hnporr 
tant  states  of  the  American  union*  Asd  it  is  gradually  be* 
coming  more  fertile.  Evidences  were  found  of  salt  springs 
having  existed  in  many  quarters  whieh  have  now  completdj 
changed  their  character;  while  under  the  wide  salt  flats,  fine 
rich  soil  was  in  several  instances  discovered  bodi  by  Ceptaia 
^tansbury  and  Lieutenant  Gunnison.  The  prospects  for  the 
settlers  and  cultivators  of  a  succeeding  age  aj?e  not^  however, 
so  bright  everywhere. 

In  many  places  the  hot  springs,  some  of  which  are  so  impreg'* 
nated  with  iron  as  to  impart  a  bright  red  colour  to  Ae  ground^ 
while  others  deposit  gypsum  and  other  sulphates,  were  found 
to  destroy  the  fertility  of  the  soil  oompleiely.  The  rivers 
which  flow  from  the  mountain  ranges  are  also  so  firequentlj 
flooded  by  the  melting  of  the  snow,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
obtiiiu  a  ford.  Lieutenant  Gunnison  and  his  party  had  to  cross 
them  upon  a  rope  suspended  between  two  high  and  rocky 
banks,  overhanging  the  foaming  torrent  Making  all  due 
allowance  for  the  difficulties  with  which  the  early  settlers  wiU 
have  to  contend ;  difficulties  which  are  always  to  be  met  with 
to  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  a  country  hitherto  unexplored^ 
it  cannot,  we  think,  be  doubted,  that  the  great  territory  of  whidi 
wc  have  endeavoured  to  give  some  idea,  aflbrds  ample  acoom* 
modation  for  a  very  numerous  population.  Its  present  ooco* 
pants  cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to  retain  exclusive  pos* 
scs«;ion  of  the  vast  tracts  already  fitted  for  the  existence  q[ 
civilized  human  beings.  The  close  connexion  which  subsists 
between  their  peculiar  belief  and  the  ciril  affairs  of  the  com* 
xnunity,  the  inseparable  union  of  the  church  with  the  state^ 
-which  is  exemplified  in  their  case,  will  prove  a  sufficient  check 
to  anything  like  a  prolongation  of  the  present  system  of  things 
among  the  denizens  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake  country.  Although 
the  Mormons  have  unquestionably  a  right  to  be  oonaidered 
the  founders  of  the  state  as  well  as  the  disooverere  of  tlw  teni* 
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toiy  to  a  certain  extent,  inasmuch  as  they  had  estublislud  a 
regular  system  of  government,  laid  out  ground  for  cities,  and 
partially  built  them  long  before  the  American  government  had 
obtained  an  accurate  knoTvledge  of  the  country' and  its  resources, 
it  is  impossible  to  conceive  of  the  community  becoming  either  so 
numerous  or  so  powerful  as  to  people  the  whole  region,  or  to  compLl 
all  who  settle  among  them  to  adopt  their  doctrines  and  mode  of 
life.  Situated  as  the  Mormon  cities  are,  on  a  tract  of  coudut 
through  which  the  ever  increasing  tide  of  emigration  to  the  Far 
West  must  flow,  they  will  very  speedily  become, not,  as  now,  the 
temporary  resting  place,  but  the  established  abode  of  thousands, 
who,  disgusted  and  dismayed  by  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
a  journey  to  the  El  Dorado,  light  upon  this  oasis  in  the  desert. 
We  should  be  sorry  to  think  that  Mormonism  conld  pro^c 
attractive  enough  to  induce  the  men  of  this  enlightened  age  to 
adopt  its  tenets,  and  the  more  than  questionable  social  usagC": 
which  are  founded  upon  them.  That  it  has  already  made  great 
progress  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic,  and  is  not  wiihoiit 
its  adherents  among  ourselves,  is  well  enough  known.  That  it 
would,  sooner  or  later,  attract  many  converts  from  among  our 
American  cousins,  we  were  quite  prepared  to  expect.  A  glance 
at  the  list  of  religious  associations  which,  by  some  means  or 
other,  have  obtained  a  footing  among  them,  will  be  sufficient  to 
show  that  no  originator  of  a  new  and  peculiar  system  of  belief 
need  wait  long  for  followers.  In  fact,  there  is  no  one  so  dis- 
tinguished alike  for  sound  and  practical  common  sense  and  a 
credulous  adherence  to  the  most  absurd  theories  as  Brother 
Jonathan.  However  ludicrous  and  untenable  these  mav  be, 
whether  they  take  the  character  of  Spiritual  Raps,  Shakes,  or 
Jumps,  they  are  almost  sure  of  acquiring  some  supporters.  In 
the  case  of  the  Mormons,  persecution,  ever  the  most  cfTeeiivo 
proselytizing  influence,  had  no  small  share  in  drawing  adhercui* 
to  a  sect  which  had  so  many  strong  inducements,  alike  for  the 
lovers  of  the  mysterious,  and  for  those  who  desiderate  some 
teuiy)oral  advantages  from  their  connexion  with  a  professedly 
religious  body.  Ridiculous  and  shockingly  profane  as  the 
vagaries  of  Joseph  Smith,  their  founder,  seem  to  us,  they 
proceeded  upon  a  respect  for  the  marvellous,  or  a  dread  of  ii. 
common  wherever  ignorance  prevails.  The  very  association  cf 
his  name  with  his  assertion  of  prophetical  power  is  apt  to 
appear  ludicrous  to  us ;  all  our  ideas  on  such  subjects  risiof: 
certainly  a  good  deal  bej'ond  a  designation  so  common  in  our 
own  day.  But  while  we  find  it  difficult  to  conceive  of  a  Smith 
an)ong  the  prophets,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  doctrine 
he  inculcated,  and  the  system  of  belief  and  social  morality  be 
founded,  are  calculated  to  affect  the  risible  susceptibilities  only 
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The  result  of  his  preaching  has  shown  that  these  were  not  such 
as  to  attract  and  entrap  the  ignorant  merely,  but  had  in  diem 
not  a  little  that  could  interest  men  of  thought  Smith  was  no 
mere  Katerfelto,  and  while  his  mock  miracles,  and  his  pro- 
fessed correspondence  with  the  angel  who  commissioned  nim 
to  found  the  church  of  the  Latter  Day  as  a  refuge  for  Christ's 
saints,  serred  to  influence  the  uninformed  mind,  and  to  draw 
after  him  those  who  in  all  communities  are  ever  ready  to  adopt 
a  novelty,  his  writings  and  the  doctrines  contained  in  them  are 
by  no  means  the  crude  and  preposterous  things  which  they  are 
generally  supposed  to  be.  Not  a  little  of  the  *  Book  of  Mor- 
mon' has  been  tnken  from  our  own  Bible.  Very  different  from 
the  Koran,  which  is  also  in  many  of  its  parts  a  paraphrase  of 
the  Scriptures,  the  volume  upon  which  *  the  saints'  found  their 
belief  in  an  especial  call  to  separate  themselves  from  the  rest 
of  the  world  contains  much  that  has  a  direct  reference  to 
Christianity  as  understood  by  us.  They  admit  the  divine  origin 
and  authority  of  the  Scriptures  used  by  Protestants,  but  they 
question  the  purity  of  the  translation,  and  have  adopted  one  pre- 
pared by  their  founder  himself.  They  hold,  of  course,  that 
the  ^  Book  of  Mormon'  is  equally  authoritative  with  our  Scrip- 
tures,  as  a  rule  of  faith  and  practice.  They  have  another  volume, 
however,  which  is  understood  as  supplementary— the  *  Book  of 
Doctrines  and  Covenants,'  which  is  continually  receiving  addi- 
tions as  their  president  obtains  revelations  of  the  Divine  will  for 
their  guidance.  They  are  firm  believers  in  the  gift  of  miracles, 
too,  although  their  prophet  considered  that  a  firm  faith  on  that 
point  rendered  it  quite  unnecessary  for  him  to  display  his 
power.  Lieutenant  Gunnison,  nevertheless,  met  with  more  than 
one  who  asserted  that  they  had  not  only  seen  miracles  per- 
formed, but  had  themselves  been  the  subjects  of  them;  an 
assertion  very  easily  accounted  for  in  the  circumstances. 

It  is  in  their  habits,  manners  and  customs,  however,  that 
the  Mormons  differ  most  from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  at  least, 
it  was  this  peculiarity,  and,  as  was  generally  understood, 
their  gross  immorality,  that  drew  down  upon  diem  the  per- 
secutions, to  escape  which,  they  fled  across  the  desert  to  tneit 
present  location  beyond  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Most  readers 
are  doubtless  acquainted  with  the  principal  facts  relating  to 
the  expulsion  of  the  community,  while  in  its  infancy,  first 
from  Jackson  County,  in  the  State  of  Missouri,  and  subte* 
quently  from  Illinois,  where,  in  1844,  their  founder  and  his 
brother  Hiram  were  imprisoned  for  exciting  a  tumult,  and 
killed  in  the  gaol  by  an  armed  mob.  For  this  catastrophe  the' 
Mormons  and  their  assailants  were  alike  blameaUe ;  but  it  is 
not  our  purpose  to  inquire  how  far  all  the  charges  brought 
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against  the  former  are  supported  by  facts.  Sufliee  it  to  sav. 
that  the  continuance  of  these  persecutions,  and  the  threats  oi 
greater  outrages  being  peii)etrated  than  they  had  yet  sutftrtM?. 
led  them  to  the  conchision  that,  as  they  could  no  longer  rhvell 
with  safety  within  the  boundaries  of  Illinois,  their  only  n-snurcc 
■was  to  seek  a  homo  amid  the  wilderness,  where  they  coiihi  no 
longer  be  molested,  and  would  be  free  to  practise  the  moniliiy 
inculcated  by  the  founder  of  their  system.  After  suflcrin? 
terrible  privations,  they  left  the  States,  and,  encamping  on  tiie 
banks  of  the  Missouri,  where  many  of  them  died,  they  ultiinatclj 
set  out  to  explore  the  deserts  which  had  hitherto  been  the  abode 
of  wild  beasts,  and  had  never  even  been  occupied  to  any  ixteiu 
by  the  Indian  tribes.  Reaching  the  banks  of  the  Great  iSa'ii 
Lake,  a  piece  of  ground  was  there  selected,  broken  up,  and 
consecrated  by  prayer,  and  about  the  end  of  1847,  the  land  was 
surveyed,  and  laid  out  into  streets  and  squares  for  a  large  city. 

Captain  Stansbury  and  Lieutenant  Gunnison  arc  of  the  same 
opinion,  in  regard  to  the  wisdom  displayed  in  the  selection  o( 
a  site  for  what  must  now  be  considered  the  chief  town  oi  an 
important  and  rapidly  extending  state.  Had  the  weary  fugitives 
acted  upon  anything  else  than  a  desire  to  found  a  settleuu'nc 
which  would  at  once  enable  them  to  proceed  upon  their  own 
principles,  and  become  a  verj'  important  locality  in  the  mnU 
to  the  Pacific,  they  might  have  located  themselves  in  a  territory 
not  so  far  removed  from  tlie  abodes  of  civilized  human  beings. 
They  obviously  saw  that  there  were  many  facilities  in  the  >:iU 
Lake  Valley  for  making  their  city  of  consequence  ti»  ilie 
Government,  and  for  extending  the  community,  and  ili?7 
accordingly  chose  the  most  favourable  part  of  the  di^iriot. 
Tlie  writers  before  us  had  every  opportunity  of  making  tlirm- 
selves  acquainted  both  with  the  situation  of  the  city,  and  ^Mth 
the  manner  in  which  ^the  *  saints'  conduct  their  aflairs.  Tlw 
account  which  Captain  Stansbury  gives  is  by  far  the  nio>i 
distinct,  and  we  prefer  it  gi-eatly  to  tlie  more  ambitious  but  less 
graj)hic  descriptions  of  his  assistant. 

The  zeal  which  this  stninge  ])eople  display  in  diflusing  a 
knowledge  of  their  doctrines,  and  their  temporal  prosperity,  is 
quite  astonishing.  Missionaries  are  sent  out  to  almost  every 
qiuuter  of  the  world ;  correspondence  is  carried  on  to  a  most 
extraordinary  extent ;  and  a  large  and  constantly  increasins 
fund  has  been  created  among  them,  called  'The  Per|H'tual 
Emigration  Fund,'  from  which  needy  converts  are  snpplw^ 
with  the  means  of  transporting  themselves  to  the  settlenienis. 
Thry  invariably  leave  the  place  of  their  previous  sojourn  in 
com]>anies,  and  instances  have  occurred  of  no  fewer  than  two 
hundred  leaving  our  own  shores  at  one  time.     MeMurcs  have 
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been  taken  to  open  a  route  by  wliicli  the  converts  from  abroad 
may,  by  crossing  tlie  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  landing  at  Sau 
Diego,  reach  the  banks  of  the  Jordan  by  a  comparatively  easy 
transit,  and  without  the  hardships  attending  a  journey  over  the 
desert.  In  the  community  at  the  Salt  Lake  city  every  effort  is 
made  to  preserve  comfort  and  prevent  the  spread  of  any  influence 
.which  miglit  tend  to  disturb  it.     Captain  Stansbury  says  ; — 

*  All  cfoods  broui^ht  into  the  city  pay,  as  the  price  of  a  licence,  ft  duty 
of  one  pin*  cent.,  cxc.'pt  spirituous  liquors,  for  which  one-lmlf  of  the  price 
at  which  tliey  arc  sold  is  demanded ;  the  object  of  this  last  import  being 
avowedly  to  discourage  the  iutroductiou  of  that  article  among  them.  It 
has,  indeed,  ojicrated  to  a  great  extent  as  a  prohibition ;  the  importer,  to 
•avc  himself  from  loss,  having  to  double  the  price  at  which  he  could 
otherwise  have  alfordetl  to  sell.  The  result  of  this  policy  was,  when  we 
were  there,  to  bring  up  the  price  of  brandy  to  twelve  dollars  per  gallon, 
of  which  the  authorities  took  six :  and  of  whiskey  to  eight  dollars,  of 
which  they  collected  four  dollars.  The  circulating  medium  is  principally 
gold  of  their  own  coinafi^e,  and  such  foreign  gold  as  is  brought  in  by  con- 
verts from  Europe.  Motwithstanding  this  heavy,  and  as  it  would  be  to 
us,  insupportable  burden  upon  industry  and  enterprise,  nothing  can  exceed 
the  nppi*arance  of  prosperity,  peaceful  harmony,  and  cheerful  contentmenti 
that  pervaded  the  whole  community.  Ever  since  the  first  year  of  priva- 
tions, provisions  have  been  abundant,  and  want  of  the  necessaries,  and 
ev(ui  comforts  of  life,  is  a  thing  unknown.  A  design  was  at  one  time 
entertained  (more,  I  believe,  as  a  prospective  measure  than  any  thing  else) 
to  set  apart  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  a  poorhouse ;  but  after 
strict  in((uiry,  it  was  found  that  there  were,  in  the  whole  population,  but 
two  persons  who  could  be  considered  as  objects  of  public  charity;  and  the 
plan  was  conset^ucntly  abandoned.' — ^p.  133. 

So  much  for  the  political  aspect  of  Mormonism ;  its  morality 
is  quite  another  matter.  Ilicherto,  we  believe,  it  has  Tery  gena* 
rally  been  supposed  that  the  communities  of  the  ^  saintft'  were 
little  better  than  so  many  Harmony  Halls,  or  AgapsempiieS)  lA 
^'hich  the  social  ties  tliat  bind  mankind  together,  and  are  indiar 
pcnsable  to  the  prosperity  of  any  established  asftoeiation  of 
intelligent  beings,  vrcre  totally  disregarded.  A  charge  of  this 
nature  was  brought  against  the  Mormons  by  their  opponents  ibl 
the  United  States,  and  not  without  reason.  Aldiough  they 
Lave  not  adopted  the  principle  of  having  all  things  in  coiamoii| 
and  are  not  repudiators  of  the  marriage  tie,  as  has  been  alleged^ 
the  prevalence  of  polygamy  among  them  is  at  once  in  singular 
contrast  with  their  apparently  judicious  mode  of  dealing  witbpolir 
tical  concerns,  repugnant  to  the  best  feelings  of  our  nature,  and 
a  disgusting  outrage  on  morality.  This  is  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  the  community,  and  as  such  it  separates,  and  muift 
ever  separate,  them  from  the  rest  of  the  civilised  world 
Neither  of  the  writers,  whom  we  are  now  considering,  seem  di»> 
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posed  to  say  much  on  this  point,  but  iE\'hat  tliey  have  given  us, 
though  expressed  with  a  degree  of  mildness  which  no  desire  to 
speak  favourably  of  the  community  can  excuse,  leaves  not  the 
slightest  doubt  on  the  subject. 

It  is  certain,  we  think,  from  statements  made  by  one  who  is 
evidently  very  favourably  disposed  towards  the  Mormons,  thai 
polygamy  exists  among  them  to  a  very  considerable  exienL 
J3ut  the  assertion,  as  to  its  being  denied  by  them,  not  odIv 
tallies  with  all  the  protestations  put  forth  during  the  persecu- 
tions in  Missouri  and  Illinois,  but  is  borne  out  by  the  com- 
mandments and  ^revelations*  left  by  Joseph  Smith  for  the 
government  of  the  ^  saints.'  In  these  the  charge  brought  against 
them  in  this  matter  is  met  by  a  positive  declaration,  that  '  one 
man  shall  have  but  one  wife,  and  the  wife  only  one  husband/ 
All  the  leaders  of  the  sect  throughout  the  world  have  denied,  in 
language  as  strong  as  could  be  used,  that  any  such  practice 
exists  among  them.  Nay,  they  have  even  laid  claim  to  a  liigher 
tone  of  morality  than  obtains  among  other  communities. 
During  their  sojourn  at  Nauvoo,  several  persons  charged  ^ith 
licentiousness  were  expelled  from  the  church  ;  and  it  is  wonhy 
of  remark  that,  in  more  than  one  instance,  these  parties  reta- 
liated by  propagating  reports  of  a  similar  kind  respecting  Sniiih 
and  his  cnief  elder  and  co-prophet,  Sydney  Rigdon,  the  indivi- 
dual who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  had  the  largest  share 
in  the  composition  of  the  '  Book  of  Mormon.*  Such  testimony 
as  theirs,  is,  of  course,  wholly  valueless ;  and  had  we  no  other 
evidence  wherewith  to  meet  the  very  strong  asseverations  made 
in  the  ^Book  of  Doctrines  and  Covenants,*  we  should  feel 
inclined  to  treat  the  charge  as  altogether  unfounded,  however 
difficult  it  might  be  to  persuade  ourselves  tliat  their  opponents 
had  in  every  case  been  misled,  or  had  wilfully  persisted  in 
persecuting  them  to  the  deatli  on  account  of  a  crime  which 
could  not  be  proved  against  them.  Captain  Stansbury's  own 
statement,  however,  and  the  observation  of  other  travellers  who 
have  visited  the  Mormons,  both  in  the  States  and  in  their 
city  of  the  Salt  Lake,  puts  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  '  spiritual 
wife*  system  is  only  a  shameless  excuse  for  a  shamefiil  outrage 
on  morality.  Lieutenant  Gunnison  tells  us  of  an  individual 
member  of  the  community  having  been  tried  on  a  charge  of 
shooting  another  who  had  seduced  his  wife,  and  acquitted  on 
the  plea  that  the  crime  only  amounted  to  culpable  nomicide. 
But  when  we  remember  the  tremendous  power  exercised  by  the 
president,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that,  in  this  case,  the 
summary  punishment  by  private  revenge  was  justified  only 
because  the  crime  which  led  to  it  had  not  been  formally  sanc- 
tioned. 
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As  OUT  space  will  only  admit  of  a  very  brief  reference  to  some 
of  the  peculiar  religious  opinions  of  the  Mormons,  we  refrain 
from  further  allusion  to  those  which  immediately  eonoem  the 
establishment  of  their  sect,  and  shall  merely  seleot  a  few  of  the 
doctrines  inculcated  in  their  authorized  books.  The  *  Book  of 
Mormon'  itself,  though  many  parts  of  it  are  verbatim  quototiona 
from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  bears  ample  evidence  of  having  been 
got  up— for  that  is  the  only  term  wnich  properly  applies  to  ita 
composition — by  a  person  or  persons  very  inaifferently  edii- 
-cated.  The  ^  saints'  themselves  freely  admit  that  it  abounds  with 
grammatical  inaccuracies,  but  these,  they  allege,  do  not  affect  ita 
authority  ;  and  we  are  thus  left  to  abide  by  the  conclusion,  tba;t 
either  the  prophet  or  his  spiritual  guide  must  have  had  but  a 
slight  acquaintance  with  the  English  language.  The  witnesses 
of  its  authenticity,  too,  those  who  were  priviliged  to.  see  the 
gold  plates  and  the  ancient  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  inscribed 
upon  them,  from  which  Joseph  Smith  was  commissioned  to  take 
the  laws  of  the  church,  were  unfortunately  so  little  to  be  tnisted, 
that  the  prophet,  at  a  convenient  season,  obtained  a  '  revelation* 
to  the  effect  that  they  could  not  be  trusted  with  money  which 
was  not  their  own — a  thing  by  no  means  astonishing  when  we 
recollect  the  characters  of  his.  first  coadjutors.  It  has  been 
asserted  that  a  large  portion  of  the  'Book  of- Mormon'  was  at 
first  written  by  an  American  student  as  a  hoax,  and  that  either 
Smith  or  Rigdon  surreptitiously  obtained  possession  of  a  copy, 
but  it  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  suppose  that  one  or  both  of  them 
produced  it  originally.  The  doctrines  expressed  in  it  and  the 
other  canonical  books  of  the  sect  may  be  summed  up  in  a  very 
few  words,  although  they  are  continually  receiving  additions, 
any  felt  want  being  at  once  conveniently  supplied  by  a 
'  revelation'  made  to  the  president.  Thus,  then,  the  ^  Saints  of 
the  Latter  Day'  are  required  to  believe  in  a  material  Deity  in 
the  form  of  man,  and  not  omnipresent ;  in  Christ  as  the  Son, 
and  his  atonement  as  sufficient  for  the  salvation  of  all  who  obey 
the  ordinances  of  the  Gospel,  and  its  sequel  the  '  Book  of 
Mormon  ;'  and  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  as  given  through  the  laying 
on  of  hands.  They  are  required  to  believe  in  a  fiitore  statCf 
and  future  punishment  for  actual,  but  not  oripnal,  sin.  They 
must  farther  express  a  belief  in  the  ordinances  of  faith  as  a  prae* 
tioal  impulse,  in  short,  as  little  else  than  an  operation  of  the 
will ;  in  repentance,  baptism  by  immersion,  for  the  remission  of 
sins,  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  They  must  also  believe  that  God 
calls  all  the  preachers  of  the  gospel  by  immediate  inspiratioOy 
and  that  lie  is  continually  revealing  Ilis  will  to  men  of  soffl- 
cient  purity  and  faith  ;  that  the  personal  reign  of  Christ  will  be 
for  a  thousand  years ;  and  that  die  earth  will  then  be  renewed 
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•r    »  and  receive  nil  its  original  beauty.      Tbesc  art- 

\    \  parts  of  their  creed  ;  but  there  are  iiiaiiy  oihci  \>inu 

i    \  the  organization  of  the  church  to  wliicli  wv  canii-  : 

y  ;  outhno  we  have  given  will  suiFicc  to  ^how  iliiii.  m 

\  not  less  than  in  its  moral  aspect,  Moriumii^ui  is  .i 

1:1  of  enormous  magnitude.      Here  is    a   seer,    nnuj*:. 

lowest  computation   -lOO^CsOO    members — thuu^ii 

sented  bv  some  as  uearlv  four  times  tliut  nunibt  r- 

increasing  in  strength,  which  has  risen  up  t'ritin  .i  * 

insignificant,  and  holds  opinions  so  autapinistic  v 

gencc  of  our  times,  that  its  progress  cannot  but  Ik- 

altogether  astonishing.     Resembling  Mohamt-aaiii 

of  its  features,  the  increase  of  its    adhereuis  is  >  - 

markahle — who  shall  say  that  its  inHuence  may  lu 

baneful.     Nor  can  we  contemplate    it  as    niertly 

thing — a  fanaticism  aflecting  only  a  certain  portion  • 

family.     It  has  come  among  ourselves,  has  niacie  : 

converts  from  the  ignorant  masses  around  us,  ami  i-*  i 

to  their  numbers.     During  the  fourteen  years  en^iiu 

no  fewer  than  50,000  persons  had  been  adopted  m 

mon  church  in  (ireat  Britain,  while  alxtut    17,U«»4i 

the  community  in  the  Far  West.     At  jircseni,  the  *  >; 

country    number  nearly  3*),000 ;  and  we  haTc    it 

authority   that,  while  large   parties  emirate   t\c  x 

number  of  new  converts  is  greater  than  the  nunib«*r  i' 

They  have  a  l]igh-])riest,  and  councillors,  to  whom  :i. 

delegates  his  power;  and  churches  have  been  foni. 

America,  the   Sandwich   Islands,    India,    Au^^truh.^ 

liussi:u  and  France.     The  desire  and  uliimau*  ami 

eonipo.sc  these  churches,  is,  of  course,  emigraiiim 

Jerusalem  in  the  Vallev  of  the  Cireat  Salt  l^ke.      i 

iin])()rt:iiirr  of  the  ctmnnunity  has  now  bei*n  reeo^zi 

rnitf<I   Stilted  administration;  a  territorial  povi-ix 

Ihigham    ^  oung  at  its  head  has  been  accoriled  ; 

Slate  of  I'tiih — the  Mormon   name  i»f  Deseret,  ur  t 

till*  llontv   lU'e,  having  been  repudiati'd — the  *  <iaj 

longer  liable  to  br  persecuted  and  driven  from  thc&r  ] 

fanaticism    not    less    re|>rehensible    tlian    tiieir    o« 

IVesitUnt  and  liovernor  ^'onng  thus  bbares  with  : 

combined  spiritual  and  temporal  Si'vereignty,  bin  p 

more  sei'urc  tlian  that  of  St.  IVter  s  latest  sncersscH 

systems  foundtMl  upon  a  perversion  of  the  Word  ol 

i\r\\cv  of  tht'  evil  onr,  Monnonism  must  ultimate 

before  the  advaneing  wave  of  civilization  aad  enli 

'i'he  causes  which  are  alreiuly  at  work  in  breakinf^ 

ness — its  union  of  church  with  state — arc  paits  of  n 
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stitution.  The  introduction  of  polygamy  must  be  regarded  as 
among  the  chief  of  these;  and  Lieutenant  Gunnison  points  to 
what  it  has  already  done  to  debase  the  condition  of  woman — a 
certain  sign  either  of  decadence  or  barbarism.  Among  the 
young,  too,  this  immoral  custom  is  working  a  fearful  work. 
Our  author  says — *  Of  all  the  children  that  ba^e  come  under 
our  observation  the  Mormon  children  are  the  most  lawless  and 
profane.*  Thus  the  tree  is  known  by  its  fruit.  No  accessions 
from  without  can  build  up  the  ruin  within,  and  howeyer  much 
the  community  may  be  strengthened  for  a  time  by  adult  emi- 
grants, these  will  not  all  remain  faithful ;  and  even  should  they 
do  so,  after  them  must  come  a  deluge  of  immorality.  The 
arm  of  the  American  goyemment  may  be  interposed,  howeyer, 
in  order  to  preserve  the  rights  of  those  who  are  eonneeted  mtk 
the  State  of  Utah  as  citizens,  though  not  as  saints ;  and  in  time 
the  impracticable  union  of  civil  with  ecclesiastical  goyemment 
will  be  at  an  end. 

We  have  entered  thus  far  into  the  aoconnt,  given  as  in  the 
works  of  Captain  Stansbury  and  hisbrotherofficer,  of  this  strange 
people  and  the  country  of  which  they  have  taken  possession, 
persuaded  that  the  one  is  much  less  knovm  than  it  onght  to  be, 
and  that,  through  its  geographical  position,  the  other  is  destined 
to  occupy  a  most  important  place  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

We  cannot  follow  our  adventurous  travellers  in  their  journey 
homewards,  which  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  discovery 
of  a  route  to  the  Great  Basin,  or  Salt  Lake  Valley,  throngfa  a 
pass  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  hitherto  unknown.  The  saving  of 
distance,  and  the  inexhaustible  mineral  resources  of  some  por- 
tions of  it,  cannot  but  be  considereH  matters  of  great  moment  in 
connexion  with  a  route  which  nnites  the  American  States  in  the 
cast  of  the  prairies  with  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  and  they 
point  at  least  to  the  establishment  of  a  much  more  direct  post 
road  than  now  exists,  if  not  to  the  construction  of  a  railway  line 
across  the  continent.  Had  our  space  permitted,  we  might  also 
have  referred  to  some  of  Captain  Stansbury's  interesting  de» 
scriptions  of  the  natural  products  of  the  region  tibrongh  which 
he  passed,  and  the  carefully  written  accoent  of  its  natural  his- 
tory which  forms  an  appendix  to  his  volume.  Commending 
these  and  his  book  as  a  whole  to  the  attention  of  the  reader,  we 
cannot  close  without  again  expressing  our  admiration  of  the 
manner  in  which  his  difficult  duties  were  performed,  and  the 
interest  which  he  has  given  to  the  result  of  his  patient  laboon 
and  seyere  experiences. 


Art.  IV. — Lift  aud  Lettcra  qf  Joupk  Sioiy 
Supreme  CoiiH  vf  fhe  Uuiled  Slate*,  and 
Hanard  UiiieersU^.  Edited  by  his  Son 
volumes,  Svo.     London  :  John  ChapniDn. 

It  is  iinquestionablc  that  the  scttleinen 
progress  of  tlie  United  States,  constitut< 
in  tlie  modern  history  of  the  world.  Wl 
<if  the  southern  sects  will  become  with  it 
liition,  its  soil  of  gold,  and  its  climate  of  ] 
when  all  of  tins  generation  are  mute,  i 
gotten.  But  in  the  United  States  of  Am 
type  of  the  merely  ethnical  capabilities  c 
M-hich  constitutes  the  British  people. 

Wc  have  also  the  first  example  in  th 
vhat  may  be  eficcted  by  an  emigrant 
with  it  from  the  parent  hive  the  Cbristin 
freedom,  law,  and  equity,  kindled  and  cot 
rieiice  of  a  political  system  that  violat 
republican  system  of  government  bused 
conditions. 

Ouc  or  two  cardinal  exceptions  must 
excited  an  influence  on  the  success  of 
over  which  icligion  andhmnantty  mourn 
been  implanted  on  the  western  shores 
they  were  trodden  by  the  Pilgrim  Fatlici 
after,  that  event  has  received  a  sort  of  n 
those  whom  we  are  still  compelled  to 
and  the  good.  This  has  ever  been  that 
an  ocean  could  not  wash  out,  and  has  ] 
wrongs  which  no  national  greatness,  ph 
can  ever  redeem.  In  addition  to  this, 
of  religious  freedom,  combining  with 
inities  of  humanity,  has  deteriorated  111 
the  resnlt  has  been  a  snarm  of  popular 
than  absurd.  Of  these  the  Mormon  su] 
as  the  most  striking  example. 

Again,  the  natural  and  social  neccssitiei 
orcupyiug  vast  (racks,  whose  resourccf 
Ktimtihis  to  individuiil  enterprise,  natura 
the  jiopulur  mind  to  material  interests. 
iii>r  iiieliiiation  for  the  culture  of  the  fi 
nnmeaaured  prairies,  of  intellect,  literatur 
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For  a  long  time  they  were  too  busy  in  building  their  houses  to 
think  of  the  arts  by  which  civilization  and  opulence  would 
adorn  thcin ;  too  absorbed  by  the  necessity  of  elementary 
education  even  to  plan  their  arduous  way  to  the  heights  of 
literary  and  scientific  attainment ;  too  earnest  for  the  preser- 
vation of  a  pure  religion  to  penetrate  the  mazes  of  polemical 
theology.  Hence  resulted  two  grand  consequences.  The  first 
was  a  material  substratum,  whereon  might  rest  the  fabric  of 
national  opulence,  and  from  which,  as  from  a  fulcrum,  they 
might  heave  and  influence  the  commerce  of  the  world.  The 
second  was,  in  a  political  sense,  a  lawless  freedom  of  opinion, 
t?hich  left  the  Bible,  the  experience  of  nations  and  the  history 
of  the  world,  an  unentailed  possession  and  an  unencumbered 
legacy. 

Untrammelled  by  the  fetters  of  prescription  and  prestige,  with 
a  social  soil  that  was  not  underlaid  with  those  roots,  the  growth 
of  ages,  which  upheave  the  surface,  and  split  and  scatter  the 
foundations  of  those  edifices  which  have  been  reared  upon  it, 
planned  by  the  wisdom  of  the  latest  and  the  most  mature 
experience,  they  enjoyed  to  a  great  extent  those  advantages, 
under  which,  in  the  glowing  language  of  Burke,  *  a  generous 
nature  finds  its  own  way  to  perfection.' 

There  is  no  department  to  which  these  observations  more 
directly  apply,  than  to  the  American  system  of  law,  as  to  its 
theory,  its  practice,  and  its  execution.  Based  upon  the  essen- 
tial principles  of  English  jurisprudence,  the  fabric  of  law,  so 
wisely  framed  in  America,  is  free  from  those  deformities,  super* 
fiuities,  and  complexities,  which  too  often  render  it  in  our  own 
country  (to  use  the  words  of  one  of  its  wisest  administrators), 
*  a  mockery,  a  delusion,  and  a  snare.'  Thus  they  have  secured 
by  prevention  what  we  are  slowly  toiling  to  effect  by  a  process 
of  cure ;  and  with  the  consolidation  of  the  national  law  of 
America  the  name  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  will  be  last- 
ingly identified. 

Judge  Story  was  the  son  of  an  array  surgeon,  and  was  bom 
in  the  county  of  Essex,  United  States,  in  the  year  1779,  and, 
consequently,  in  the  middle  of  that  conflict  which  issued  in  the 
political  independence  of  the  British  colonies  in  America.  His 
father  was  a  determined  republican,  and  was  one  of  the  party, 
who,  in  the  disguise  of  Indians,  struck  the  first  blow  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  by  boarding  the  British  vessels  in  the  har- 
bour of  Boston,  and  throwing  overboard  their  entire  cargoes  of 
tea,  on  which  the  home  government  had  imposed  a  duty.  The 
father  was  a  man  of  evangelical  principles  and  religious  habits; 
but  the  son,  at  mature  age,  embraced  Unitarian  opinions.  The 
precocity  of  his  talents,  and  his  ardent  thirst  m  knowledge. 
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seem  to  hnve  slimulalod  the  ambition  of  Lis  ir.tiil.-r. 
to  sav  to   him  >vhen  a  school luiy  ;    *  No^x,  .fin-,   1'.. 
teii(h'^l  ycni  many  aiiighi  when  you  wcri'  a  iliiM.  ;i:»-: 
dare  not  to  he  a  ^'vix\  wan.' 

liiit  the  anihilion  of  the  mother  j)Vobal>ly  n.nuiii: 
the  cminenee  of  Mr.  Story  than  the  Ihr-si^htcd  kiuJ: 
father — 

*  r.viii  in  YOiitli,'  savs  \\U  l)ioirrai»li«'i%  '  his  f;iiln  r  <«  •  ■  .-  *■   '. 
Iniii  witli  (MMiiifli  nri',  and  not  to  liavo  chiimcil   tl.at    j.'.r.    .  ?" 
wliiili  ]U"()U(1  and  weak  mm  m)  fn<|Ui-ntl\  i-xac?.  :-i.-i  i«  • 
niiniy  wiih  tin- jnistoms  of  ihr  tinu*.     'Ihi-  j'roxnh  ti  ;:!  !..■.   . 
eo!iliin|)t,  i»!  true  only  of  iho  vul^rar  und  mean  ;   it   i-  ii:t  '.- . 
rniis  anil  nnhl*-.     A  fatlurrV  iijllueniv  i>   nrvir  irn  .it    ■'*•: 
Avlunn  III'  Iwis  no  ronfidrncis  :  andilifn*  !•«  \u>\  a  n;:-!..-.-  ti.<    ■ 
hiarl   and  inijirovf  the  mind  of  i-liildri-n  than   h;.  ;.i!l*:.   ;*. 
intiTfuiir-r.      raniiliaritv  will  rrt-alf  di>n>i>ril    for   i.--  ■.-..".:. 
0^l(■^nl  ;    ])\ll    ful'inalitv  IS  till.'  ll0t-l)L'd  of  llVli- xtI-v  .' — \     ;.  . 

],ncul  and  social  circimistances,  1io\vc\ct,  ci»iii1iii].  i] 
tinctly  villi  ]virental  and  educational  inlliiiiH-o.  in  ,:\\ 
mind  «)f  tin*  luturc  lawyer  its  eharncieiif»iie  ti.  luh  ii<.  i* 
^  Idchead,  where  he  was  born  and  edueutccl,  is  a  rifkv 

';  iiljiiJii*^  ]»eninsula,  then  sci'luded  iVom  the  j:n  at  hiji 

the  Nrw  World,  and  inhabited  and  fre(|iu-nti(i  chxeii^  ? 
turciis  ll"-hrrnien,  the  children  (»f  alnjo^^i  all  roiiii:: 
brun;ilii  init>  this  wild  spot  all  the  varir»l  su|.tr>iiii.  : 
thn.i;i:l."r.t  ihe  wjirld,  possess  this  nKi>t  c]icliiK>it««  tl. 
hiiinj.n  faiiiily-  liere  the  o]Hnin^' iniaginaiinn  «.>f  th*.  \ 
ai  uncv-  fid  and  stinndattd  1>\  tIio>c  n  latioi;*.  «»f  j-i; 
iii\ -iciitiU'^  adventurr  for  tin*  reeejition  of  wbii-fi  li.. 
s(>il  V. .-l>^  ]iiv|)ared  by  the  liahimal  e«>nt<  inplaiiiii  .  : 
iii:])n  >  ivr  and  sond)re  j»hennn]rna  of  nature.  N^i  .»: 
til-'  ]  a  .-inn  ilms  LX<'iied  foriln"*e  faseinalin;:  but  c\.i*. 
toi.  -Mil  it  iiv;  \\hi4-Ii  haunt  the  tin  tin  r  ^iclr  of  ilu  l..  t 
onl'.ii.iiy  ;'\<1  SI  nsjldr  i'X|»«TiMMT,  tlial  it  i  fiiTiiiiit'ti  i;l.; 
liv  ill-  |.!--uiiN  *if  a  toibunn*  ]  mu  ?«>ii.n;»l  lifr.  In  :. 
ii\  t-..'  \v  ]<  wliirh  ])reeedt  »1  his  tU  ei:i>i-.  l.i  Ii>itnii; 
ii!i;  ■  -•  lit  li;^lii  lo  ihi'  scLiK-  in  '  liiiinah\  Kud^t/  m  vi 
i'l'!.  1  -  i(|.n*-rnts  thr  !'rxtt»n  nlaini;,"  ih-j  ^b***;  «^i..^ 
li>l«  1  ;i 'r  finiip,  !in«l  «-\i-lainu-d  :  'Ihikin-*  i^  a  max: 
.l:«ii:i:-.  'i  ImI  n  iirisiiilatinn  is  to  tin-  liu  .  I  h.ivr  1 
:•  lii  i'-.i  r^  iinH>  in  ^blrlll^  In  a«l.'  Jli^  r.iitnral  l.t^u^ 
1.':'  I"  :::i-  -.uMin.r  than  ihc  In  ar.tind  ;  ami  i..  i>., 
t' j  ■  i.(  \ ,  a  •jl-mmv  ial\ini>m  in  the  y:tnf  inarv  ]>ri>ba 
1.  «  1.  ,  I  V  .ill  ilii'  inlliK  nri  N  i.f  i;atnri'.  th«-  ihiutiic  uiij  -m 
in  ;  i.i'  •!  « lalr,  tin-  ^inuniin^  *»ia-l'iid.  und  ilit-  hv»rri 
oi  Ma.Mi.  ii'  ii^l.    *  it  waN,*  we  find,  '  ut  ihi*  time,  and  uzk 
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influences,  that  the  enthusiasm  of  the  boy  begat  a  love  of 
poetry,  and  a  desire  to  be  a  poet ;  and  as  he  mused  upon  the 
rocks,  or  traversed  the  beaches,  he  committed  to  verse  the 
thoughts  and  images  which  took  shape  in  his  ima,gination.' 
Thus  early  he  devoted  himself  to  those  ideal  pursuits  which  aie 
the  best  defence  against  temptation,  and  which  tend  to  keep 
unsullied  the  inward  spring  of  our  affections.'  He  says,  in  hie 
Autobiography  :  ^  From  my  early  years  I  had  an  inclination  for 
poetr^\  I  wrote  verses  when  I  was  not  more  than  twelve  years, 
old,  though  I  cannot  say  with  Pope  :  ^  I  lisped  in  numbers,  for 
the  numbers  came/'  On  the  contrary,  it  was  an  exercise  ^ 
skill  with  nie,  not,  as  I  imagine,  very  successful  or  very  ateiMH 
tive.' 

In  1795,  the  young  enthusiast  entered  on  the  new  world  at 
college  life.  At  first  he  was  utterly  unknown,  aod  won  his  way 
to  popularity  and  eminence  by  the  unaided  force  of  l|is  talents 
and  energy.  The  celebrated  Dr.  Channing  was  one  of  Ua- 
class-mates,  and  has  left  an  extended  aad  very  interestiag 
sketch,  not  only  of  his  friend's  literary  progress,  but  also  of  tho 
conclusive  establishment  of  his  mind  in  a  system  of  the  broadest- 
political  freedom,  by  the  successive  phases  of  the  dispute 
between  France  and  the  United  States.  About  the  same  tatte, 
too,  occurred  tlie  only  change  which  ever  passed  upon  his 
religious  opinions.  '  This  his  son  and  biographer  attributes 
chiefly,  if  not  solely,  to  mere  change  of  scenery : — 

*  The  sterile  rocks  and  moaning  sea  of  Marblehead  had  overawed  his 
imnpjination.  The  rocks  seemed,  like  Fate,  baffling  the  blind  longmgs  of 
the  sea.  l^ut  in  the  teeming  luxuriant  country,  with  its  flower-strewn 
fields,  his  heart  assumed  its  natural  hue  of  cheerfulness,  and  he  no  longer 
beUcved  in  tlie  total  depravity  of  man.  As  he  wandered  under  the  sweep-  » 
ing  elms,  and  saw  the  sinuous  Charles  lapsing  quietly  to  the  sea  through 
its  level  basin,  or  listened  to  the  **  wandering  voice"  o3f  birds  while  he  trod 
the  piny  carpet  of  "  Sweet  Auburn"  (then  a  favourite  haunt  of  the  students)^ 
he  eouid  not  but  feel  that  God's  blessing  was  on  the  world  and  his  crea- 
tures. The  beauty  of  nature  proved  the  beneficence  of  the  Creator.  A 
Aveight  was  now  lifted  from  his  heart.  lie  saw  the  shining  thread  of  love 
load  through  all  the  dark  labyrinths  of  life.  And  from  being  a  Calvinist, 
he  became  a  Unitarian.* — lb.  p.  56. 

On  the  history  of  this  cardinal  point  in  Story's  life,  a  few 
observations  seem  to  be  naturally  suggested.  The  first  is,  that 
the  gi'catest  truths  of  revelation  were,  according  to  this  acoount^ 
totally  ignored  by  the  American  jurist  in  his  change  from  Cal« 
vinism  to  Unitariauism,  the  advocates  of  both  which  systema 
profess  themselves  Christians,  and  therefore  admit  the  Bible  t» 
be  the  ultimate  tiibunal  of  appeai.  It  is  further  remarkaUo 
tliat  his  biographer  narrates  this  without  the  slightest  intimatiqa 
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of  dissatisfaction,  much  less  of  disapproval.     It  sccins  to  him 
quite  natural  that  a  profound  thinker  should  be  a  Cuhir.i^t 
amidst  the  crags  of  the  Marblehcad,  and  a  Unitarian  on  the 
verdant  banks  of  ^  the  sinuous  Charles.'     Now,  ^e  confess  this 
appears  to  us  utterly  incredible.     It  is  inconceivable  that  such 
a  mind  as  Story's  should  have  left  out  of  its  calculatious  th? 
weightiest  evidence  on  the  greatest  of  subjects.     Accustomed 
from  childhood  to  the  reading  and  explanation  of  the  gospel, 
it  is  not  likely  that  such  a  mind  should  be  changed  in  its  vici^s 
of  the  Divine  nature  and  government  by  the  clear  waters  and 
sandy  bottom  of  a  stream,  or  by  the  luxuriant  verdure  of  an  in- 
land scene,  as  contrasted  with  the  salted  and  storm-blasted  foliage 
of  an  ocean  coast.     Indeed,  natural  theology  itself  would  ex- 
haust its  evidence,  and  complete  its  triumphs,  before  descending 
to  a  stratum  where  the  ore  is  so  thinly  scattered  as  it  is  in  this 
to  which^  Story,  according  to  this  account,  confined  himself, 
whether  to  mine,  to  smelt,  or  to  assay.     One  would  think  that 
the  evidence   of  the  Divine  goodness   in   the   structure  and 
function  of  physical  and  mental  man  might  have  been  contem- 
plated with  the  same  results  in  a  cavern  at  Marblehead  as  on  the 
'  piny  carpet  of  sweet  Auburn,' — at  least  we  sincerely  pity  the 
mind  that  would  be  affected  by  the  difference.     The  exquisite 
adaptation  of  the  organs  of   sensation,   the  stupendous  plan 
by  which  all  nature  is  made  one  healthful  filter,  and  the  human 
frame  in  this  respect  its  beautiful  epitome ;  which,  by  an  anti- 
septic element,  saves  the  ocean  from  putrefaction,  and  causis 
the  decay  of  universal  vegetation  to  be  the  nutrient  food  of  the 
soil ;  which  makes  disease  itself  abnormal,  and  plants  in  all 
organic  nature  a  vital  self-acting  power  of  remedy;  which  covers 
the  surface  of  the  globe  with  beauty,  and  underlays  it  with  the 
material  of  utility  and  wealth ; — these,  and  a  thousand  other 
outward  evidences  of  benevolent  design,  were  as  obvious  to  the 
youthful  student,  as  he  listened  to  the  roar  of  the  unbroken 
wave  from  the  far  Norwegian  coast,  as  to  the  more  sentimental 
collegian  of  Harvard.      A  contemplation,  too,  of   that  inner 
structure  to  which  the  external  corresponded  would  surely  have 
led  to  similar  conclusions.     The  adaptation  of  the  youthful 
mind  to  receive  pleasure  from  the  sublimer  phenomena  of  roi<t 
and  storm,  of  the  everlasting  crag  against  which  the  ceasclei^s 
billow  booms  its  liquid  artillery  in  vain,  of  wild  echoes,  and 
unsealed  peaks,  must  surely  have  been  to  his  consciousness  the 
same  which  infused  a  softer  poetry  into  his  soul  amidst  the 
shades  of    summer  forests,  the    exuberant  efflorescence  anil 
odour  of  flowers,  and  the  joy  and  beauty  of  the  winged  things 
thiit  revelled  their  little  day  among  them.     The  consciousness 
of  the  power  of  enjoying  the  infiuitely  varied  charm  of  nature. 
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nxid  of  the  Divine  benevolence  which  planted  and  sastained  it 
would  surely  be  enhanced  by  this  diversified  experience ;  and 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  enjoyment  of  inland  richness  and 
rural  tranquillity  should  destroy  the  conclusions  of  merely 
natural  religion,  enforced  by  the  earlier  and  more  impressive 
contemplation  of  the  grandest  phenomena  of  the  natural  world ; 
while  the  inferences  derived  from  both,  of  the  goodness  of  Ood 
in  the  constitution  of  man,  would,  one  should  suppose,  be  the 
same. 

But  all  these  suppositions  leave  revealed  religion  out  of  the 
question.  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  that  a  thoughtful  and  a 
logical  mind,  well  acquainted  with  revelation,  should  postpone 
the  evidences  it  supplies  of  the  love  of  Ood  to  his  creatures  to 
Tague  conclusions  drawn  from  flowery  banks,  and  sunny  skies, 
and  murmuring  brooks  ?  Would  such  a  mind  as  Story's  forget 
the  benign  administration  of  Providence,  the  grand  preparations 
for  the  blessings  of  Christianity  in  antecedent  dispensations,  and 
the  *'  unspeakable  gift'  with  ^  the  glory  that  should  follow,'  in  the 
contemplation  of  phenomena  which  depended  solely  on  dif- 
ferences of  latitude  and  locality  ?  This,  we  say,  is  incredible : 
the  son  has  for  once  misunderstood  the  father.  It  may,  indeed, 
have  been  a  change  of  companions,  but  it  could  not  possibly 
have  been  a  change  of  place  which  drew  the  future  jurist  of 
America  from  evangelical  to  Unitarian  opinions.  Besides,  it 
seems  natural  to  suppose,  that  if  this  alteration  of  opinion  was 
effected  by  change  of  scenery,  an  opposite  change  would  again 
produce  the  original  tone  of  sentiment.  Thus,  if  he  had  re* 
turned  to  Marblehead  on  a  visit,  he  would  have  backslidden 
towards  Calvinism  ;  but  if  for  a  permanent  residence,  the  result 
would  have  been  a  final  apostasy.  Similarly,  if  a  smiling  har- 
vest landscape  inclined  him  to  Unitarian  opinions,  a  succession 
of  rainy  days  at  that  season  might  have  made  him  an  Arian;  a 
good  apple  year  would  have  materially  aided  him  on  the  five 
points,  and  his  barometer  might  have  added  Rome  and  Oeneva 
to  the  '  set  fair,'  *  rainy,'  and  *  stormy,'  which  divide  the  ordinary 
graduated  scale. 

Is  it  not  fairly  conjecturable  that  the  ardent  independence, 
which  at  this  time  ])olitical  circumstances  stimulated  in  the 
American  mind,  acted  on  the  congenial  temperament  of  Story 
to  produce  a  result  which  could  not  have  been  effected  by  those 
external  conditions  to  which  his  biographer  has  ascribed  it  ? 
Great  Britain  was  at  this  time  a  beacon  of  warning  to  the  rising 
youth  of  America.  Animated  by  a  successful  resistance  to  the 
once- respected  rule  of  the  mother  country,  they  hated  the  entire 
offspring,  political,  social,  and   moral,  which  bore   even  the 

N.  s. — VOL.  IV.  z  z 
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family  likeness  of  British  prescription;  and  ivhile,  in  ibeir 
suspicious  politics,  to  use  the  language  of  Edmund  Burke, 
*  they  augured  misgovernment  at  a  distance,  and  snuffed  the 
approach  of  tyranny  in  every  tainted  breeze,'  so,  with  au 
equally  shrinking  repugnance  of  religious  sentiment,  they  em- 
braced ^  the  dissidence  of  dissent,  and  the  protestantism  of  the 
protestant  religion.' 

Under  the  influence  of  a  similar  principle  of  independence, 
tending  far  towards  lawlessness,  the  popular  mind  would  naui- 
rally  be  impatient  even   of  those  restraints  which  are  purely 
abstract,  and  would  chafe  impatiently  against  those  more  thaii 
adamantine  bar's  which  boimd  the  excursions    of  the  human 
mind  into  that  shady  region  of  speculation,  where  the  ultimate 
secrets  of  its  nature  and  the  unrevealed  counsels  of  its  Creator 
are  alike  concealed.     In  the  wantonness  of  a  sudden  emauti- 
pation  and  an  illimitable  national  destiny,  many  minds  would 
be  so  elated  with  the  consciousness  of  power  as  to  acknowIe<:^o 
no  limits  to  the  progiess  of  their  investigations  into  any  subject 
whatever ;  and  would  summon  to  the  tribunal  of  their  self-fc'uffi- 
cient  logic  even  the  ultimate  conditions  of  their  own  existeucc, 
and  the  mysterious  possibilities  of  an  extensive  and  soveri-imi 
influence  over  that  inmost  essence  which  constitutes  the  sell'uf 
man.     Such  a  spirit  would  not  brook  even  an  intellectual  Ci>iu- 
promisc,  and  the  Gordian  knot,  in  which  are  entwined  ihe  free 
and  responsible  will  of  man  and  the  eternal  counscds  of  Cioil. 
would  be    slashed  asunder  by  the  sword  of  a  reason  which 
crudely  vindicates  a  sovereignty  to  itself.    A  mind  so  indueueeil 
would  forget  to  consider  that  die  idtimate  and  vital  oondiiiou» 
even  of  the  physical  constitution  of  man  must  be  iudependeoc 
of  his  own  volition; — else  existence  itself  might  cease  tlirou>.;h 
thoughtlessness  or  mistake;  that  if  the  world  itself  is  to  be 
moved,  the  daring  mechanic  must  plant  his  fulcrum  outside  it ; 
and  that  the  attempt  to  fathom  those  principles,  anterior  lo  con- 
sciousness itself,  by  which  the   soul  may  be  controlled  in  its 
action  and  its  destiny,  is  as  futile  as  would  be   the  atteiunt  (^f 
a  child  to  lift  itself  from  the  ground  by  exerting  the  strength  of 
its  hands  upon  some  part  of  its  own  body.     The  change,  ho-.v- 
cver,  in  the  opinions   of  Storj-,  for  which  his  biogra}»her  iliu> 
unsatisfactorily  accounts,  receives  some  elucidation  from  wha: 
follows : — 

*  ITo  admitted  within  tlic  pale  of  salvation  ^rnliomcdan  and  Clirisii.ir. 
Catholic  and  Intidel.  lie  believed  that  whatever  is  sincere  and  horie>:  * 
-^-ccogiii-rcd  of  (iod;  that,  as  the  views  of  any  sect  are  but  human  opiiiivi:. 
s^isceptiblc  of  hire  on  every  side,  it  behoves  all  men  to  be  on  their  jruani 
•'^nr*»  hint  aiTogance  of  belief;  and  that  in  the  sight  of  (lod,  it  is  not  iIj-^ 
triillL.  ^^J.  iiiisity  of  our  views,  but  the  spirit  in  which  we  believe,  irkih 
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alone  is  of  vital  consequence.     He  was  very  fond  of  qnoting  tiie 
known  lines  : — 

"  For  modes  of  faith  let  graceless  zealots  fight,"  &c. — lb.  p.  58. 

In  so  far  as  religion  is  a  matter  between  roan  and  God,  and 
not  solely  between  man  and  his  neighbour,  this  statement  would 
seem  to  give  up  the  whole  question,' as  far  as  Story  is  concerned. 
If  it  is  true,  it  is  clear  he  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  religionist 
at  all,  unless  a  general  good  will  to  his  fellow-creatures  is 
regarded  as  a  religion  of  itself.  The  category  which  inelndeB 
infidels  within  the  pale  of  salvation  on  the  score  of  their  earnest- 
ness, should,  surely,  for  the  sake  of  consistency,  have  been 
expanded,  so  as  to  include  the  devotees  of  Fetichism,  the  wor- 
shippers of  Moloch,  and  the  devil  himself,  of  whose  earnest- 
ness, as  far  as  we  are  aware,  no  suspicion  has  ever  been  enter- 
tained. At  all  events,  the  notion  that  an  earnest  denial  of  the 
revelation,  and  hatred  of  the  administration  of  God,  is  a  pass- 
port to  his  favour  and  a  preparation  for  his  presence,  is  cer- 
tainly as  deserving  of  attention  as  the  attractiveness  of  novelty 
and  paradox  can  make  it.  The  foolish  couplet  of  Pope  whidh 
we  have  often  heard  repeated  with  great  unction  by  men  who 
hold  similar  opinions,  demands  only  a  cursory  notice.  If  the 
allusion  in  the  second  line,  ^He  can't  be  wrong  whose  life  is  in 
the  right/  is  to  a  life  towards  God  as  well  as  towards  man,  the 
affirmation  is  not  only  a  truth  but  a  truism.  But,  if  an  absolute 
indifference  is  affirmed,  as  to  the  highest  life  of  man,  between 
the  recognition  of  Deity  and  of  chance,  of  Jehovah  or  Jove,  of 
a  monkey,  a  log,  or  a  deified  onion,  as  an  object  of  worship,  the 
doctrine  is  too  monstrously  absurd  to  deserve  one  moment's 
c6nsideratioii. 

During  his  college  life  Story  devoted  himself  very  much  to  the 
reading  and  the  writing  of  poetry ;  Pope  and  Goldsmith  being 
the  chief  objects  of  his  admiration.  Indeed,  his  feelings  at 
this  time  seem  to  have  been  in  their  full  efflorescence.  His 
attachments  were  numerous  and  fervid,  and  those  to  the  odier 
sex,  were  marked  by  that  intensity  which  generally  eharaoterizes 
the  love  of  men  of  genius.  He  had  the  keenest  enjoyment  of 
social  festivity ;  yet  his  habits  were  so  temperate,  or  ra^er 
abstemious,  that,  in  conjunction/with  his  labours  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  they  seemed  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a 
dyspei)tic  tendency,  which,  through  life,  he  never  surmounted, 
liis  college  rivalry,  especially  with  Ghanning,  was  ennobled  by 
generosity  and  unenvj'ing  admiration.  In  a  letter,  writleik 
ofter  the  death  of  Dr.  Channing,  he  thus  speaks  of  die  euly 
life  of  his  friend: — 

'  I  do  not  believe  he  had  a  single  personal  enemy  during  ihs/jrhidk 

z  z  2        .  /'^ 
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period,  and  I  am  sure  lie  never  deserved  to  have  any.  His  early  reputa- 
tion, as  it  budded,  blossomed,  and  bore  its  fruits,  was  cherished  by  all  his 
class  as  common  property.  We  were  proud  of  his  distinction,  and  grati- 
fied when  he  was  praised.     "We  all  then  prophesied  his  future  eminence, 

in  whatever  profession  he  should  make  his  choice Perhaps 

in  no  single  study  was  he  superior  to  all  his  classmates.  In  the  classical 
studies  of  that  day,  he  was  among  the  first,  if  not  the  first.  In  Latin  more 
accomplished  than  in  Greek.  For  mathematics  and  metaphysics  he  hrtd 
little  or  no  relish.  .  .  .  '  His  principal  love  was  for  historical  and 
literary  studies, — for  English  literature  in  its  widest  extent,  and  for  those 
comprehensive  generalizations  upon  human  life,  institutions,  and  interests, 
which  his  enthusiasm  for  the  advancement  of  his  race,  and  his  purity  of 
heart  led  him  to  cheiish  and  cultivate  with  profound  attachment. — 
lb.  pp.  62,  63. 

This  part  of  Story's  life  seems  to  have  been  a  season  of 
unalloyed  happiness.  He  quitted  college  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen/with  many  bitter  tears,' and  says,  in  the  brief  autobiography, 
addressed,  late  in  life,  to  his  son, — *I  have  never  since  read 
Gray's  beautiful  *  Ode  on  a  Distant  View  of  Eton  College,' 
without  having  my  thoughts  called  back  to  the  association  of 
those  days  witli  a  deep  and  saddening  feeling.' 

He  quitted  the  pursuits  of  literature  and  entered  on  the 
study  of  the  law  with  a  degree  of  reluctance  which  would  have 
augured  ill  for  the  success  of  any  one  whose  will  was  less 
energetic,  and  whose  ambition  was  less  insatiable  than  Story's. 
In  his  letters  at  this  time,  he  says : —  ^  Ambition  is  truly  the 
food  of  my  existence,  and  for  that  alone  life  is  desirable ;'  and 
again :  ^  I  candidly  confess  that  the  hope  of  '^  immortality"  alone 
buoys  me  up,  and  if  this  hope  should  be  destroyed,  even  should 
I  remain  unafi'ected  by  tlie  meanness  of  mankind,  all  pleasure 
will  have  flown,  and  this  world  will  appear  a  dreary  waste — a 
wild  without  a  flower.'  He  got  through  Blackstone^s  '  Cum- 
mentaries'  with  comparative  pleasure;  but  'Coke  upon  Lyttlc- 
ton '  threw  the  young  student  into  a  state  of  momentary  irre- 
solution, which  marked  the  crisis  of  his  professional  life.  '  I 
sat  myself  down,'  he  says,  and  *  wept  bitterly:  my  tears  dropt 
upon  the  book  and  stained  its  pages.'  But  the  crisis  past,  he 
steered  his  course  unharmed  between  the  Scylla  and  Charbydis 
of  love  and  literature,  and  ploughed  his  course  to  fame  on  the 
principle  which  Eldon  laid  down  to  Wilberforce,  who  sought 
from  him  advice  for  the  young  Grants,  then  entering  on  the 
law :  *  I  know  of  no  rule  to  give  them,'  says  the  Chancellor, 
'  but  that  they  must  make  up  their  minds  to  live  like  Lermits, 
and  work  like  horses.' 

ijut  in  his  studious  solitude  were  sown  the  seeds  of  his 
soci(t]  excellence.  He  panted  for  objects  on  which  to  bestow 
his  affection.  '  Life,'  he  writes,  *  has  no  independent  chfttms; 
in  reciprocity  consists  all  enjoyment'    His  letten  at  this  time 
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arc  rich  in  the  noblest  feelings  of  a  sensitive  and  aspiring 
nature.  On  the  death  of  General  Washington,  in  1800,  Congress 
issued  a  recommendation  that  eulogies  should  be  delivered  in 
all  the  towns,  and,  though  so  young,  Storjr  was  selected  to 
deliver  it  in  the  town  of  Marblehead.  In  1801,  he  was  admitted 
to  the  bar,  at  which  his  success  was  not  a  little  imperilled  by 
his  principles  as  a  democrat  amidst  a  society  of  federalists. 
His  talents,  however,  overbore  all  opposition ;  and  his  prospects 
being  at  this  time  the  subject  of  conversation  at  an  evening 
party.  Chief  Justice  Parsons  said, — *  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to 
put  down  young  Story ;  he  will  rise,  and  I  defy  the  whole  bench 
and  bar  to  prevent  it.' 

After  a  multitude  of  ardent  but  fleeting  attachments,  his 
affections  became  permanently  fixed  on  a  Miss  Oliver,  to  whom 
he  was  united  in  December,  1804;  but  the  happiness  of  his 
married  life  was  of  short  duration.  The  health  of  his  wife 
began  to  droop  shortly  after  their  union,  and  in  six  months 
she  was  snatched  from  him  by  death.  Happily  for  die  equi- 
poise of  so  sensitive  a  mind,  his  increasing  practice  at  the  bar 
supplied  a  constant  relief  to  his  wounded  heart.  Shortly 
before  this.  Story  published  an  extended  poem,  entitled,  ^  The 
Power  of  Solitude,'  with  some  minor  pieces.  Of  this  work,  he 
subsequently  bought  up  every  copy  he  could  obtain,  and  de* 
stroyed  it,  so  that  the  work  is  now  exceedingly  scarce.  A 
single  passage  will  indicate  the  direction  of  the  author's  poetical 
taste  and  reading : — 

'  Grandeur  luny  dazzle  with  its  transient  glare 
Tbc  herd  of  folly,  and  the  tribe  of  care. 
Who  sport  and  flutter  thro'  their  listless  days, 
Like  motes,  that  bask  in  summer's  noontide  blaze, 
AVith  anxious  steps  round  vacant  -splendour  while» 
liive  on  a  look,  and  banquet  on  a  smile ; 
But  the  firm  race,  whose  high  endowments  claim 
The  laurel  wreath,  that  decks  the  brow  of  fame ; 
Who  born,  when  passion  kindled  wild  desire, 
Conceive  with  frenzy,  and  express  with  fire. 
Or,  warmed  by  sympathy's  electric  glow. 
In  rapture  tremble,  and  dissolve  in  woe. 
Blest  in  retirement  scorn  the  frowns  of  fate, 
And  feel  a  transport  power  can  ne'er  create.' 

—lb.  pp.  Ill,  112. 

But  while  he  could  not  cease  ^  to  wander  where  the  Muses 
haunt,'  his  love  of  legal  researches  became  an  absorbing  pas- 
sion. In  investigating  the  law  of  real  property,  he  roamed 
amidst  the  twilight  of  the  feudal,  and  the  primeval  forests  of 
the  Roman  and  Saxon  laws,  and  became  what  is  c^led  a 
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tliorongli  black-letter  lawyer.  At  the  i 
the  prodigious  task  of  making  a  digest 
laid  down  by  the  courts  and  the  impc 
prudence  in  England  and  America- 
bade  the  completion  of  this  design;  bt 
tlic  library  of  the  Dane  Law  Sohoo 
volumes.  The  most  finished  portions 
Insurance,  Admiralty,  and  Prize,  on  w 
perhaps,  the  highest  living  authority. 

In  1805,  Story  was  elected  a  menib 
Massachussctts.  From  tlic  commenci 
career,  he  was  a  leading  and  powerful 
partisan,  maintained  an  unwavering  C< 
republican  on  the  principles  of  Genera 

In  the  atittimn  of  1 S08,  he  was  elcctei 
and  his  letters  for  some  time  after  this 
personal  sketches  on  the  notabilities  c 
bench  and  the  bar  of  the  Supreme  Cc 
he  married  a.  second  wife.  He  remiun 
session,  at  the  close  of  which  he  d 
retired  from  Washington  to  Massacbu! 
chicanery  and  meanness  of  parties. 
re-elected  a  member  of  the  House  of 
state,  to  the  speakership  of  which  hi 
1811 ;  but  relinquished  the  post  in  the 
on  being  appointed  one  of  the  judges  i 
the  ITnitcd  States,  when  only  thirty-t" 
this  time  he  abandoned  politics  for  e^ 
Prize  Iiaws  were  at  this  period  in  a 
and  inefficiency  both  in  England  and 
reforms  effected  in  these  departiueni 
sagacity  of  Sir  William  Scott,  after 
England,  and  of  Judge  Story,  in  the  1 
the  same  period.  The  department  of  > 
another  to  which  Story  devoted  the  lal 
with  distinguished  success.  Until  m 
been  merged  in  the  general  functions  ol 
there,  it  was  scarcely  felt  in  the  adinini 
the  united  efforts  of  Chancellor  Ken 
American  system  of  equity  jurisprudei 
complete,  is  mainly  attributable.  Tli 
many  of  ihe  useless  forms  and  comple 
is  still  embarrassed  in  tliis  countrj-,  and 
and  dis]iatch,  the  absence  of  which  ii 
defect  of  the  system. 

Story  was  also,  in  a  great  measure,  t 
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law  in  Auieriea.  Till  his  time,  it  was  wholly  immatured  and 
undeveloped.  Not  only  were  the  aets  of  Congress  imperfect^ 
but  they  had  received  no  construction  from  the  courts,  and  a 
general  ignorance  and  uncertainty  consequently  prevailed  upon 
a  subject,  which,  in  an  ingenious,  constructive,  and  rapidly-pro- 
gressing nation  like  the  American,  is  one  of  prime  importance. 

Story's  first  great  constitutional  judgment  was  delivered  in 
1816:— 

'  It  discusses,'  says  his  biographer,  '  in  the  most  ample  mamier,  the 
extent  of  the  appellate  jurisdiction  conferred  on  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  uy  the  Constitution,  and  affirms  its  power  to  overrule  the 
decisions  of  the  state  tribunals,  as  well  as  of  the  tribunals  of  the  United 
States  on  questions  of  constitutional  law.  It«  clearness  and  solidity  of 
argumentation  as  well  as  the  wide  and  comprehensive  views  of  govern-' 
ment  it  contains,  render  it  one  of  the  most  prominent  constitutional 
opinions  ever  delivered  by  the  court,  and  would  fairly  entitle  my  father^ 
even  if  it  stood  alone,  to  high  consideration  as  a  constitutional  lawyer.'-— 
lb.  p.  275. 

It  was  in  1819  that  his  attention  was  first  seriously  directed 
to  the  slave  trade ;  and  if  we  have  admired  in  his  previous 
career  the  indications  of  genius,  literary  eminence,  and  legal 
profundity,  that  feeling  rises  to  veneration  as  we  view  his  eon* 
duct  in  relation  to  this  horrible  system  of  wrong.  His  first 
charge  upon  the  subject  was  delivered  to  the  grand  jury  in 
Boston  ;  and  we  greatly  regret  that  our  limits  forbid  us  to  pre- 
sent this  charge  in  extensoy  and  so  to  sustain  by  the  arguments 
of  a  consummate  jurist  the  flame  of  philanthropy,  which  hat 
recently  been  kindled  throughout  the  population  of  Great 
Britain  by  that  masterpiece  of  Christian  fiction,  which  has 
embalmed  in  the  purest  affeotions  of  the  British  people  the 
name  of  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe. 

The  charge  of  Judge  Story,  considering  especially  the  ttme 
and  place  at  which  it  was  delivered,  redounds  to  dis  lasting 
honour.  In  allusion  to  the  abolition  of  the  slaye-trade  by  the 
British  parliament,  he  says : — 

'  This  act  was  indeed  the  triumph  of  virtue,  of  reason,  and  of  humamtf 
over  the  hardhcartedness  of  avarice ;  and  while  it  was  adorned  ^  the 
brilliant  talents  of  Pitt,  Pox,  Eomilly,  and  Wilberforee,  let  us  never  miget 
that  its  success  was  principally  owing  to  the  modest  but  persevering 
labotu-s  of  the  Quakers,  and  above  all  to  the  resolnte  patience  and  the 
noble  philanthropy  of  a  man  immortalized  by  his  virtues,  the  intrqid 
Thomas  Clarkson. 

'It  is  a  most  cheering  circumstance,  that  the  examples  of  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  in  thus  abolishing  the  slave  trade,  have,  thnm^ 
the  strcimous  exertions  of  the  latter,  been  generally  approved  throoghoot 
the  continent  of  Europe,  llie  govenunent  of  Great  Britain  has  indeed 
.employed  the  most  inde&tigable  and  penevering  dilige&oe  to  aooatmplish 
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this  desirable  object ;  and  treaties  Iibtc  been  made  by  her  irith  all  tli 
principal  foreign  powers,  providing  for  a  total  abolition  of  the  iraJc 
within  a  very  short  period.  May  America  not  be  behind  her  in  this 
glorious  work ;  but  by  a  generous  competition  in  virtuous  deeils  rcalorc 
the  degraded  African  to  his  natural  rights,  and  strike  his  manacles  fr^m 
the  bloody  hands  of  his  oppressors.' — lb.  pp.  338,  339. 

IlaYing  shown  reasons  why  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
this  example  would  be  followed  by  other  nations,  he  adds : — 

*  But,  unfortunately,  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  We  have  but  too  mai:y 
melancholy  proofs  from  unquestionable  sources,  that  it  is  still  carried  en 
with  all  the  implacable  ferocity  and  insatiable  rapncity  of  former  tiuiCi. 
Avarice  has  grown  more  subtle  in  its  evasions ;  it  watches  and  seize?  i'.s 
prey  with  an  appetite  quickened  rather  tlian  suppressed  by  its  guilty  ^  iiai?. 
American  citizens  are  steeped  up  to  their  very  mouths  (I  scarcely  use  ifo 
bold  a  figure)  in  this  stream  of  iniquity.  They  throng  to  the  coasis  c: 
Africa  under  the  stained  flags  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  sometimes  scllii::: 
abroad  "their  cargoes  of  despair,"  and  sometimes  bringing  them  iiiij 
some  of  our  southern  ports,  and  there,  under  the  forms  of  the  law,  dcf.;.:- 
iug  the  purposes  of  the  law  itself,  and  legalizing  their  inhuman  but  pro- 
fitable adventures.  I  wish  I  could  say  that  Xcw  England  and  Nt»v\- 
England  men  were  free  froai  this  deep  pollution.  But  there  is  sozij 
reason  to  believe,  that  thev  who  drive  a  loathsome  tratiic,  "  and  buv  ih 
muscles  and  the  bones  of  men,"  are  to  be  found  here  also.  It  is  to  ht 
hoped  the  number  is  small ;  but  our  cheeks  may  well  burn  with  frhumc 
while  a  solitar}'  case  is  permitted  to  go  unpunished. 

*  AYe  boast  of  our  noble  struggle  against  the  encroachments  of  tyruLny. 
but  do  we  forget  that  it  assumed  the  mildest  form  in  which  authority  e\tr 
assailed  the  rights  of  its  subjects ;  and  yet  that  there  are  men  amon^  us 
who  think  it  no  wrong  to  condemn  the  shivering  negro  to  peqH-iu;il 
slavery  ? 

*  We  believe  in  the  Christian  religion.  It  commands  us  to  have  £n>-l 
will  to  all  men ;  to  love  our  neighbours  as  ourselves,  and  to  do  uuto  ."ill 
men  as  we  would  they  should  do  unto  us.  It  declares  our  accountabi!i:\ 
to  the  Supreme  God  for  all  our  actions,  and  holds  out  to  us  a  state  of 
future  rewards  and  punishments  as  the  sanction  by  which  our  conduct  is 
to  be  regulated.  And  yet  there  are  men  calling  themselves  Cfaristinn«. 
who  degi'adc  the  negro  by  ignorance  to  a  level  with  the  brutes,  aiiil 
deprive  him  of  all  the  consolations  of  religion,  lie  alone  of  all  iL- 
rational  creation,  they  seem  to  think,  is  to  be  at  once  accountable  for  hi* 
actions,  and  yet  his  actions  arc  not  to  be  at  his  own  disposal ;  but  ha 
mind,  his  body,  and  his  feelings  arc  to  be  sold  to  i)eq)etual  bondage.  To 
me  it  appears  perfectly  clear,  that  the  slave  trade  is  equally  rcpuguaut  lo 
the  dictates  of  reason  and  religion,  and  is  an  oifcnce  equally  againai  tin- 
laws  of  (Jod  and  man.  Yet,  stmnge  to  tell,  one  of  the  pretences  u|Joa 
which  till*  modern  slavery  of  the  Africans  was  justified,  wos  the  "duty  of 
converting  the  heathen."** — lb.  pp.  310,  341. 

He  next  enters  at  length  into  a  detail  of  the  horrors  eon- 
nected  with  the   kidnapping  of  the   African,  the    loathsome 
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tragedy  of  the  middle  passage,  and  of  the  cruelties  of  slavery  in 
America,  which  reminds  us  of  some  passages  in  Burke's 
speeches  on  the  trial  of  Warren  Hastings,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  unsparing  exposures  of  guilt  and  misery  alike  infernal 
tliat  ever  was  made  and  published  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  He  concludes  with  the  following  beautiful  senti- 
QiCnts : — 

*  May  we  not  justly  dread  the  displeasure  of  that  Almighty  Being  who 
is  the  common  Father  of  us  all,  if  we  do  not  by  all  means  within  our 
power  endeavour  to  suppress  such  infamous  cruelties  1  If  we  cannot,  like 
the  good  Samaritan,  bind  up  the  wounds  and  soothe  the  miseries  of  the 
friendless  Africans,  let  us  not,  like  the  Levite,  pass  with  sullen  indifference 
on  the  other  side.  AVhat  sight  can  be  more  acceptable  in  the  eyes  of 
Heaven  than  that  of  good  men  struggling  in  the  cause  of  oppressed 
humanity  ?  AVhat  consolation  can  be  more  sweet  in  a  dying  hour  than 
the  recollection,  that  at  least  one  human  being  may  have  been  saved  from 
sacrifice  by  our  vijrilance  in  enforcing  the  laws? 

'  I  make  no  apology,  gentlemen,  for  having  detained  you  so  long  upon 
this  interesting  subject.  In  vain  shall  we  expend  our  wealth  in  missions 
abroad  for  the  promotion  of  Cliristianity ;  in  vain  shall  we  rear  at  home 
niaonificcnt  temples  to  the  service  of  the  Most  High ;  if  we  tolerate  this 
traflic,  our  chanty  is  but  a  name,  and  our  religion  little  more  than  a  faint 
and  delusive  shadow.' — lb.  p.  3-47. 

This  charge  produced  great  sensation ;  it  aroused  at  once, 
tli'3  fear  and  the  fury  of  those  who  were  engaged  in  the  traffic ; 
while  so  novel  and  so  bold  was  it  considered,  even  by  those 
who  favoured  the  claims  of  the  slave,  that  it  was  universally 
condemned  as  unbecoming  the  seat  from  which  it  was  delivered* 
Story  was  publicly  denounced  by  the  newspapers  even  of 
Boston,  one  of  which  declared,  that  any  judge  who  should 
deliver  such  a  charge,  ought  to  be  ^  hurled  from  the  bench.*  All 
this  he  viewed  with  the  most  dignified  composure ;  indeed,  so 
far  was  he  from  being  influenced  by  it,  that  he  delivered  the 
same  charge  a  month  afterwards  at  Providence,  and  then  printed 
it  for  general  circulation.  Three  years  after  this,  he  took  occasion 
to  confirm  the  same  views  by  the  sanction  of  a  judicial  decision. 
This  was  in  the  case  of  a  capture  of  a  vessel,  sailing  under  a 
French  flag,  on  suspicion  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave-trade  ; 
and  the  question  arose  whether  that  trade  was  contrary  to  the 
law  of  nations.  In  his  decision  on  this  point,  he  held  the 
affirmative,  on  the  gronnd  that  it  carried  with  it  'a  breach  of  all 
the  moral  duties,  of  all  the  maxims  of  justice,  mercy,  and 
humanity,  and  of  the  admitted  rights  which  Christian  nations 
now  hold  sacred  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other.* 

We  must  refrain  from  any  citations  from  this  most  masterly 
judgment;  it  appears  to  us  absolutely  infrangible,  though 
opposed  to  the  decision  of  Lord  Stowell  in  the  case  of  ihe 
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*  Louis,'  and  of  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.     In  a  letter  to  Lord 
StowelJ,  be  thus  suggests  a  practical  remedy.     *  It  has  aln-.-ns 
appeared  to  wo  tlmt  notJiing  effectual  can  be  done,  except  67  a 
general  cooperation  of  nations  declaring  it  piracy,  punishable 
by  ally  and  giving  a  limited  right  of  search  to  all  lawful  cruisers 
to  examine  and  capture  all  vessels  found  in  places  or  latitudes 
where  the  trade  is  carried  on.     If  the  governments  of  Europe 
were  to  adopt  this  as  a  general  policy  in  good  faith,  I  should 
have  better  hopes  that  the  traffic  might  at  no  distant  time  be 
greatly  diminished.' 

Judge  Story's  commercial  views  were  equally  liberal  and 
enlightened.  In  18*20,  he  drew  up  a  memorial  to  Congress  in 
fJELvour  of  free  trade,  which  contains  expositions  of  political 
economy,  as  enlightened  as  those  with  which  Colonel  Thomp- 
son, about  the  same  time,  first  familiarized  the  British  public 
in  his  '  Catechism  of  the  Corn  Laws.' 

In  1825,  he  brought  to  a  practical  bearing  his  reflections  on 
the  criminal  law  of  America  by  his  *  Crimes  Act,'  which  achieved 
for  the  reform  and  consolidation  of  the  American  code  all  thai 
was  effected  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  and  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel  in  reference  to  the  criminal  law  of  Great  Britain.  Shonlv 
after  this,  we  find  him  treating,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Denison,  M.P., 
a  subject  then,  as  now,  of  intense  interest,  the  claims  of  the 
Eoman  Catholics.     Speaking  of  Mr.  Canning,  he  says  : — 

*  Upon  the  Catholic  question  my  whole  mind  and  heart  arc  with  hira. 
I  cannot  feel  the  argument  on  the  other  side  but  as  one  of  prejudice, 
undue  fears,  or  sad  bigotn',  nurtured  by  the  history  of  past  times,  but 
which  should  be  forgotten  in  ours.  In  America  we  have  univcrs;d  free- 
dom of  religious  opinion  in  thcon',  and  in  a  very  large  sense  in  practice. 
We  deal  with  Catholic  as  with  Protestant  faith,  and  we  find  no  iuc-jn- 
vcniencc  from  it.  My  own  opinion  is,  that  Catholicism,  as  a  political  cndne, 
is  annihilated  the  moment  you  destroy  those  combinations  which  i)ersecu- 
tion  and  inequality  of  condition  nourish  and  stimulate.  The  religion,  cs 
such,  may  continue  to  subsist,  but  it  will  acquire  the  mildness  of  Protes- 
tantism, and  the  spirit  of  inc^uiry  and  the  influence  of  learning  and  of 
public  opinion,  will  then  be  more  formidable  destroyers  of  papal  influence 
than  all  the  penal  statutes  in  the  world.  The  very  remnant  of  your  pi*nai 
enactments  against  Catholics  is  a  rallying  point  of  faction.' — lb.  i.  p.  4'*'>. 

Shortly  after  this,  w*e  find  him  enunciating  corresponding 
sentiments  in  an  address,  which  he  was  appointed  to  deliver 
at  Salem,  on  the  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers  in  that  town.  The  enlightened  and  uoble  views  on 
religious  freedom  which  this  address  exhibits,  no  less  than  its 
singular  beauty  and  eloquence  as  a  composition,  place  it  in  the 
very  first  rank  of  Judge  Story's  performances. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  18*29,  the  Hon.  Nathan  Dane 
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founded  and  endowed  a  professorship  of  law  at  Harrard 
University,  requesting  that  Judge  Story  should  be  appointed 
the  first  professor.  This  appointment  he  at  once  accepted, 
and  his  inaugural  discourse  on  this  occasion  is  one  of  his  most 
finished  literary  productions.  Henceforth^  his  judicial  career 
is  blended  with  his  professional  life  ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  say 
in  which  he  was  more  eminent.  As  a  lecturer,  he  seems  to 
have  been  singularly  successful,  both  in  matter,  manner,  and 
eflTect,  while  his  popularity  with  his  pupils  was  unboundedL  In 
1833,  he  published  his  celebrated  '  Commentaries  on  the  G<mr 
stitution  ;'  and  after  an  incredibly  short  interval,  a  second  work, 
on  which  his  fame  as  a  jurist  no  less  securely  rests,  entitled 
*  The  Conflict  of  Laws,'  a  work  which  has  been  classed  with 
the  writings  of  Grotius,  and  of  which  it  was  said,  in  the  'London 
Law  Review,'  *  no  work  on  national  jurisprudence  ever  merited 
or  received  greater  praise  from  the  jurists  of  Europe.' 

Tn  such  varied  and  continued  labours  as  those  which  we  have 
noticed,  and  which  space  would  fail  us  to  particularize,  Story 
spent  the  closing  portion  of  his  valuable  life,  which  terminated 
on  the  10th  of  September,  1845,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  His 
was  one  of  those  beautifiilly  balanced  and  complete  characters, 
which,  from  its  very  symmetry,  is  difficult  of  description. 
Whether  we  regard  his  vigour  of  intellect,  bis  profound  legal 
sagacity  and  learning,  his  literary  accomplishment,  or  his  pure 
and  genial  social  nature  ;  he  was  in  all  respects  a  great  and 
exemplary  man,  while  his  legal  decisions  vastly  enhance  the 
estimate  we  had  previously  entertained  of  American  juris- 
prudence. 

The  biography  before  us,  written  by  his  son,  is  admirably 
digested,  and  written  in  a  style  which  sustains  the  attention  to 
the  last,  and  occasionally  rises  to  true  and  striking  eloquence. 
Veneration  and  affection  for  the  memory  of  the  subject  are  of 
course  shed  over  the  pages ;  but  these  are  exhibited  only  in  a 
pleasing  and  a  graceful  form  ;  and  we  rejoice  to  miss,  what  is 
too  frequently  found  in  family  biographies,  a  prurient  and 
importunate  fulsomeness  of  panegyric,  which,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  the  solecism,  is  only  egotism  in  the  third  person^ 


Ill 
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AitT.  \.—The  HUloiy  qf  the  Cumeil  of  T, 
L.  F.  Bungener.  Translated  by  D.  D.  1 
CuDstnblc  and  Co. 

It  is  not  often  that  occasion  taXiiy  8iig[ 
reviewing  in  detail  tlic  groundn'ork  o 
and  it  is  far  more  unusual  to  meet 
adapted  to  the  successful  management 
an  occasion  is  now  furnished  in  tlie 
papacy ;  and  we  rejoice  that,  in  the 
the  means  of  organizing  an  advanced 
aggression.  Higher  praise  wc  will  not 
the  author,  than  the  expression  of  > 
pubUshed  in  England  within  the  limit 
is  so  full  of  the  polished  weapons  which 
to  employ.  Many  thanks  are  also  di 
only  because  he  has  executed  his  hui 
because  he  has  subdued  the  desire  to  n 
and  thus,  instead  of  a  book  which  woi 
bitcd  fewer  defects  and  a  nobler  dictio 
all  may  read,  wliich  will  sufficiently 
educated  classes  without  discouragii 
majority.  The  few  faulu  by  which  t\ 
chiefly  such  as  arc  common  to  alt  the 
produced  in  France, 

The  love  of  effect  is  sometimes  disj 
to  excite  momentary  suspicion,  awd  is 
divert  the  reader  from  the  moinentoi 
skill  bestowed  on  the  shape  oftliecxpi 
are  amply  compensated  by  the  prudcn 
the  candour  which  shonid  ever  attend 
and  ravelled  themes.  Wc  are  altcnia 
puuHuit  ait  ahsnrdum  of  fallacious  rcas 
bis  dignified  abstinence  from  insult  to 
and  fairly  defeated.  lie  does  not  tak 
protest  when  encountered  by  an  argii 
does  he  indulge  in  reckless  application 
cases  beyond  its  original  range.  With 
of  judicial  inquiry  he  balances  cond 
while  evincing  a  disposition  to  accept  (I 
to  his  c.iiise,  lie  is  guiltless  of  that  silly 
till  to  secure  the  fame  of  impartialitv. 
confidmlly  expect  a  rare  supply  o^  we 
is  angrily  arising  on  every  side. 
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We  require  no  renewed  and  special  admission  frooi  the 
priesthood  to  warrant  our  assertion  that  both  the  doctrine  and 
the  discipline  of  Rome  ultimately  rest  on  the  decrees  of  the 
Council  of  Trent     The  skilful  management  of  the  Council  hy 
the  popes,  under  whose  virtual  presidency  its  several  convoca- 
tions took  place,  together  with  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  has 
served  to  place  the  seal  of  finality  on  the  Tridentine  code ;  and 
this  finality  is  doubly  ensured  on  the  one  hand  by  the  absolute 
supremacy  of  the  popedom,  and  on  the  other,  by  the  unchange- 
able character  of  his  general  administration.     Three  hundred 
years  have  served  to  frost  it  with  age,  and  enshrine  it  in  sanc- 
tity ;  and  so  long  as  the  restless  Propaganda  reserved  its  energy 
for  the  conservation  of  papal  influence,  or  its  extension  among 
barbarian   tiibes  and  half-civilized  colonists,  it  might   con* 
fidently  repose  on  the  foundation  of  an  oecumenical  council. 
When,  however,  they  are  induced  by  misguided  zeal  to  unfurl 
their  standard  in  the  high  places  of  evangelical  kingdoms,  they 
must  abide,  if  they  did  not  expect,  the  exposure  of  their  false 
pretensions ;  and  just  as  political  revolution,  maddened  by 
tyranny,  threw  open  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  so  spiri- 
tual offence,  awakening  freemen  from  their  indifierence,  de- 
mands the  unearthing  of  those  foundations  firom  which  this 
monument  of  impudence  lifts  its  tall  head  and  lies. 

The  Council  of  Trent  was  the  last  of  a  long  line ;  each  of 
which  had  deposited  some  fresh  corruption  and  some  new 
accession  to  the  power  of  Rome.  But  we  cannot  speak  of  its 
connexion  with  others — it  stands  aloof  by  the  unparalleled 
nature  of  its  determining  causes,  as  well  as  by  the  solemnly  of 
its  results.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  there  is  a  general  connexion 
between  all  tlie  Councils.  No  sooner  had  one  reached  its  close 
than  men  were  led  by  the  usurpations  of  the  popedom,  the 
disorders  of  the  clergy,  or  doubts  on  matters  of  faith,  to  desire 
and  expect  another.  But  this  council  was  desired  with  an  ear- 
nestness not  only  deep,  but  nearly  universal ;  and  throughout 
the  protracted  preliminary  movements,  the  expectation  of 
Europe  passed  through  all  stages  from  frenzy  to  sullen  indif- 
ference. Foremost,  among  the  exciting  causes  of  this  demand, 
we  must  assign  a  place  to  the  eruption  into  the  dark  domaiDS 
of  superstition  of  the  life-giving  doctrines  of  grace.  Nations, 
until  then  stupidly  devout  in  the  pattering  of  prayers  and  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  arose,  shook  their  fetters,  and  threatened  to  be 
fi'ce.  Neighbouring  kingdoms  listened  to  the  echoes  until  the 
seven  hills  themselves  gave  back  the  sound.  The  very  children 
at  her  feet  began  to  question,  in  strange  fashion,  the  mother  of 
the  churches  as  to  how  shall  a  sinner  become  just  with  God. 
The  well-mannered  infidelity  which  reigned  as  the  fashion  in 
the  court  of  Leo  X.,  incited  a  few  of  the  more  earnest  belierert 
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to  tlie  establishment  of  the  '  Oratory 
rancc,  indeed,  scattered  the  seeds  o 
happier  elements  of  the  new  institutioi 
posed  grave  of  St.  Peter,  a  flame  of 
cherished,  which  relicTes  by  a  celcBtial 
the  night  of  ages.  From  the  nnmbei 
name  may  be  selected,  ^hich  should  s 
the  evening  star  beside  the  moon.  Gi 
of  Venice— high  in  position,  and  honoi 
vice  of  the  state — gave  the  hand  c 
sympathy  to  the  exiles  for  Christ's  sa] 
land,  ivho  had  sought  asylum  in  the 
them,  or  with  them,  he  was  led  to  t! 
Icam  the  truth  and  attain  the  (Jhristiai 

In  the  midst  of  his  honorable  ai 
citizen,  he  was  raised  to  the  cardinalat 
jicent  Faul  III.  ^  and  as  before  his  exi 
life,  he  cherished  those  princi))Ies  wl 
Cardinal  Pole  the  high  encomium — * 
nothing  which  the  human  mind  conic 
search,  or  that  Divine  Grace  had  reves 
all  knowledge  with  virtue.'  Pole  hims 
faitli  wliieli  not  only  bears  compariso 
early  refornters,  but  would  ui&kc  wt 
blush  with  anger  or  shame. 

Wc  do  not  wish  to  attach  undue  imj 
dcTntcd  papists  were  at  one  time  prol 
which  our  ivliole  religion  is  based ;  b 
that  the  sanction  of  illustrious  names  w 
that  purer  faith  of  which  many  glimps 
weary  history  of  Italian  superstition;  ii 
element  in  the  embarrassment  of  tliat 
nicnts  should  long  ago  have  destrojxd 
XL  noteworthy  fact,  that  an  attempt  \r: 
papacy  on  the  principles  wliicli  Lutli 
the  word  of  God.  Ihit  if  this  spin 
and  without  ihc  pale  of  the  church,  awi 
there  were  causes  of  a  different  natui 
more  to  iJie  authoritative  demand  for  a 
whicli  Pome  had  sustained  for  ages  with 
who  accepted  her  doctrine,  but  dislikt 
liad  now  hecouic  more  complicated  a 
ever.  The  old  insults  which  Rome  hei 
the  days  of  her  triuiupli,  were  now  to  h 
of  her  insigniiicancc  and  peril.  Not  thi 
based  on  any  sucli  pretence,  or  even 
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the  heir  of  that  insulted  empire  chose  to  see  that,  thoagh 
Luther  might  be  ^  a  demon,  he  was  an  avenging  demon.*  And 
this  he  did  perceive,  so  far  at  least,  that,  while  anxious  to  main- 
tain the  reputation  of  a  Catholic  monarch,  and  even  envious  of 
the  ill-merited  title  of  France, — ^  the  eldest  son  of  the  church,* — he 
accepted  the  Lutheran  convulsion  as  a  reserve  card  in  his  game 
with  the  church ;  while  the  rumour  of  a  council  was  useful  in 
restraining  the  excesses  of  his  Lutheranizcd  subjects.  If  we 
ask  how  these  same  Lutherans  regarded  the  council,  we  are 
obliged  to  say,  that,  in  the  days  of  their  infancy  and  weSpkness, 
they  hoped  for  sanction,  and  fain  would  have  loaned  for  support 
on  the  imposing  decisions  of  a  coimcil ;  but  they  were  gradually 
taught,  by  that  commentary  which  Pro\adence  read  out  on  the 
word  of  the  master  they  had  vowed  to  obey,  that  they  must 
draw  back  from  all  proposals  of  temporal  succour,  and  renounce 
all  idea  of  a  compromise.  So  that  long  before  the  way  for  a 
council  had  been  smoothed,  the  champions  of  Augsburg  bad 
relinquished  all  confidence  in  the  wisdom  or  charity  of  its 
decisions. 

When  we  revert  to  the  early  trials  of  the  Lutheran  cburdi, 
we  deeply  regret  that  the  lessons  of  their  victory  have  so  soob 
been  forgotten,  and  mourn  to  think  how  the  unfaithfulness  and 
consequent  weakness  of  the  German  Zion  is  tempting,  to  its 
own  destruction,  a  fresh  and  mightier  Romish  aggression.  But 
the  most  substantial  preliminary  fact  in  the  history  of  the 
council  is,  that  Rome  had  been  educated  for  ages  in  tibe  belief 
that  all  sublunary  kingdoms  were  fiefs  of  the  papal  see,  whose 
power  was  always  determinable  by  the  changes  in  national 
boundaries,  and  shared  largely  in  the  political  vicissitudes  of 
Europe.  Many  a  time  did  the  hierarch  of  Christendom  invoke 
the  manes  and  quote  the  sanctions  of  Constantino,  Justinian, 
and  Theodosius,  in  support  of  claims,  which,  in  her  dreamy  con- 
fusion, she  thought  the  safeguards  of  her  supremacy,  but  which, 
in  reality,  were  the  sores  of  her  weakness.  Dante,  as  rendered 
by  Carey  into  English,  commiserates  the  bondage  of  bis 
church  under  these  false  pretensions  and  fiital  gifits^- 

*  Oh,  Constantinc !  what  evil  do  we  see. 
Not  from  thy  faith — ^but  from  that  dowry  spring 
AVhich  the  first  wealthy  pontiff  had  from  thee.' 

And  the  seer  was  right ;  for  the  gifts  of  dominion  to  a  spiritual 
power  have  proved  nearly  as  fatal  to  the  Latin  church  as 
the  gift  of  forbidden  fruit  to  the  race  of  man.  It  may  have 
sharpened  their  inventive  faculty,  and  extended  the  range  of 
their  ambition;  but  it  has,  like  the  first  fall,  brought  in  its 
train,  moral  perversity,  and  spiritual  death.    And  not  only  so^ 
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the  presence  of  a  po>Yer  whose  natural  right  could  not  even 
reach  to  plausibility  amid  the  scenes  of  political  rivalry,  was  au 
element  of  perplexity  in  every  dispute,  and  either  became  the 
victim  of  revenge,  or  the  idol  of  victory,  according  to  the  for- 
tunes of  friend  and  foe.  The  world  had  still  its  Caesar — not  an 
empty  and  vain-glorious  name,  but  a  might  resident  in  a  man — 
-who  combined,  in  an  unusual  degree,  all  the  several  features 
which  had  served  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  him  who  made 
Home  his  slave.  Charles  V.  was  great  by  a  multiplication  uf 
little  glories,  rather  than  by  the  blaze  of  startling  genius,  ile 
had  ambition  more  than  enough — cunning,  a  match  for  pope  a' 
prudence,  that  would  have  set  a  protestant  cantou  on  its  IWu 
and,  for  a  long  time,  a  resolute  bravery  that  would  have  adorned 
a  Luther  or  helped  a  Jesuit.  If  we  would  estimate  aright  Lis 
historical  glory,  we  must  take  into  account  the  vastness  and 
variety  of  the  dominions  he  ruled,  as  well  as  the  extraordinary 
movements  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  In  the  noon  of  his 
prosperity,  but  in  a  definite  apprehension  of  coming  disasters, 
he  demanded  a  conference  of  the  church  for  tlie  removal  of 
abuses  and  the  settlement  of  matters  of  faith.  He  very  soon 
perceived,  however,  that  this  demand,  so  unpleasant  to  the  pope, 
and  promising  so  little  actual  advantage  to  himself,  was  cliittiy 
to  be  used  as  a  threat  to  enforce  his  temporal  sovereignty  so  far 
as  it  was  in  collision  with  the  pope ;  and  accordingly,  the  prt»- 
jcct  of  a  general  council  was  retained  for  many  years  to  play 
the  main  part  in  imperial  diplomacy.  Sometimes  the  em|Hrror 
winced  under  the  turbulent  activity  of  the  power  which  Charle- 
magne had  been  powerful  enough  to  foster  and  extend.  Ai 
other  times,  seizing  the  tide  of  fortune  at  its  flood,  he  dared  :o 
insult  the  Chair  which  he  professed  to  venerate.  At  all  time* 
he  chose  to  treat  the  popedom  as  he  would  treat  any  dukedom 
in  his  empire,  or  every  monarch  who  sued  to  him  for  peace. 

But  another  aspect  of  the  times  demands  our  instant  consi- 
deration. The  rapid  extension  of  polite  learning  contributeiU 
in  no  slight  degree,  to  the  seriousness  and  dignity  of  the  uni- 
versal demand  for  a  council.  Men  paused  in  their  pursuits  to 
inquire  and  judge  *  the  reason  of  the  faith  that  was  in  them;* 
and  at  the  time  when  the  council  was  assembled  and  ac- 
tually deliberating  on  the  more  abstruse  questions  of  faiib,  ur 
the  more  unmanageable  matters  of  ecclesiastical  discipline,  the 
brcatliless  expectation  which  pervaded  alike  cloister  and  bail 
shows  how  deeply  men  yearned  for  a  certainty  which  iia<i 
hiilicrto  eluded  their  search.  And  what  shall  we  say  of  ilw 
prelates  and  the  pope,  in  reference  to  the  contemplated  evem  ? 
'J'hc  former,  together  with  mitred  abbots,  were  cxclusiiely 
eligible  to  full  membershii)  in  the  council — and  this^  of  iisetf. 
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woald  seem  to  promise  an  increase  of  the  episcopal  autlioriij. 
Deeply  anxious  to  recover  the  dignity  so  seriously  endangeted 
by  scriptural  protest  and  wide-spread  secession,  they  very  gene- 
rally favoured  the  scheme,  and,  indeed,  the  very  appeal  to  a 
Council  they  persisted  in  regarding  as  itself  a  positive  gain  to 
their  order,  so  far  as  it  recognised  in  that  order  the  source  of 
infallible  and  final  decisions.  How  far  this  last  opinion  was 
justified  by  the  result  will  presently  appear. 

With  regard  to  the  feeling  of  the  popes,  we  can  only  say  that 
they  seem  to  have  inherited  in  succession  the  general  alarm ; 
but  they  speedily  recovered  their  self-possession,  and  proceeded 
to  conceal  such  feelings  under  an  appearance  of  candour  and  of 
fiivour  to  the  project.  For  a  time  it  served  their  turn  as  a 
blind,  and  as  a  means  of  crossing  and  confusing  the  movements 
of  rival  states.  And  when  at  last  they  could  no  longer  use  it  as 
a  plaything,  they  bent  all  energy,  talent,  perseverance,  and  toil, 
as  to  a  crisis  in  which  the  fate  of  the  popedom  was  involved. 
As  of  old,  when  it  was  no  longer  feasible  to  maintain  an  open 
refusal,  she  stooped,  but  she  stooped  to  conquer.  The  necessi- 
ties and  demands  of  the  age  were  too  imperious  to  be  super- 
ciliously ignored ;  but  as  she  accepted  the  unwelcome  challenge, 
the  papacy  resolved  to  win  by  fair  means  or  foul,  and  at  every 
hazard. 

So  early  as  1521,  Leo  X.  formally  recognised  not  the  demand 
of  the  reformers,  but  the  endorsement  of  that  demand'by  the 
princes  of  the  empire.  But  death  intemipted  his  preparations, 
and  interposed  a  delay  of  twenty-four  years.  Under  his  two 
immediate  successors,  public  fear,  trouble,  and  discord,  threw 
back,  from  its  early  prominence,  the  cry  for  a  council.  Adrian 
YI.  was  good  enough  to  lament,  and  sufficiently  honest  to 
avow,  the  *•  many  abominations  which  existed  near  the  Holy  See;* 
and  though  he  had  been  preceptor  to  the  emperor,  he  was  suffi- 
ciently impartial  to  be  worthy  of  the  confidence  of  every  partv 
in  Europe  ;  but  he  soon  found  himself  in  a  position  for  which 
his  simple  and  straightforward  character  was  ill-adapted,  and 
surrounded  by  conflicting  interests  which  bound  him  nand  and 
foot.  Giulio  de  Medici,  the  cousin  of  Leo  X.,  and  llie  most 
active  and  skilful  servant  of  Leo*s  court,  gave  every  promise  of 
ability  to  cope  with  the  growing  perplexities  of  the  office  to 
which  he  was  promoted  by  the  name  of  Clement  VIL  But  his 
political  relations  with  the  emperor,  whom  he  had  long  and 
greatly  served,  became  complicated  when  the  family  pride  of 
the  great  house  from  which  he  sprang  first  led  him  to  sue  for 
imperial  help,  and  then  to  the  magnanimous  but  futile  defiance 
of  imperial  power.  While  he  plunged  into  open  war  with  the 
emperor,  by  invading  Upper  Italy,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected 
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that  Ferdinand,  who  administered  for  his  brother  in  Germanv, 
should  continue  very  solicitous  to  enforce  the  papal  wishes  on 
the  Protestants  of  Germany.  The  only  permanent  elFects  of 
tlie  rupture  between  Clement  and  Charles  were  the  cstaLlish- 
ment  of  the  emperor's  supremacy  *  from  the  Alps  to  the  Medi- 
terranean,' and  the  legalized  existence  of  the  German  church. 

*  Clement  was,  indeed,  the  most  ill-starred  pope  that  ever  sat 
on  the  throne.' 

Under  his  successor,  Paul  III.,  the  demand  for  a  council 
was  renewed,  and  this  time  with  success;  an  issue  mainly 
owning  to  the  determined  attitude  of  the  emperor,  who  secrt^tly 
wished  his  name  to  be  associated  with  what  he  fondly  imagined 
would  prove  the  settlement  of  religious  discussion  in  Europe. 

*  A  council,'  said  he ;  *  a  council  we  must  have,  and  I  charge 
myself  with  the  execution  of  its  decrees.*  It  met  at  last :  the 
hope  of  years;  it  laboured  artfully  and  long,  and  when  it 
ce.iscd,  it  proved  the  curse  of  ages.  The  circumstances  in 
which  it  met  were  such  as  to  disparage  the  meanest  of  its 
results.  Then  how  much  more  to  silence  for  ever  the  preten- 
sions of  infallible  autliority ! 

To  quote  the  words  of  our  author : 

*  Mutual  distrust,  intrigues,  nusapprehensious,  and  quarrels  ui  3 
sorts;  acts  of  violence,  and  acts  of  baseness,  together  with  the  ii^r'^i 
inextricable  minglinpf  of  interests,  views,  and  passions,  all  maniff&tlv  .ml 
grossly  human ;  such  was  the  chaos  from  which  the  council  was  to 
emerge ;  such  was  the  basis  on  which  the  scat  was  to  be  constnictod 
from  which  (lod  himself  was  to  be  considered  as  about  to  ?j»eal. 
....  It  had  lost  its  charm  before  it  met.  Twenty-five  war*  of 
delays  had  proved  superabundantly  to  some,  that  Rome  did  noi\vi-h  for 
the  council,  never  had  seriously  wished  for  it,  and  could  not  bare  ainr 
wish  for  it ;  to  others,  that  the  princes  who  had  most  called  lor  it,  reHliv 
cared  very  little  about  it;  to  the  Protestants,  tluit  no  concession  \iiuiic\cr 
w^ould  be  made  to  them;  to  the  Pioman  Catholics,  that  small  abuses  uc-yU 
be  amended,  and  the  great  ones  preserved;  to  all,  iu  fine,  that  i:  \u»ulJ 
not  be  the  church's  council,  but  the  pope's  council.' 

The  Council  assembled  on  the  I3th  of  March,  1jj45.  Two 
legates  (both  of  whom  became  popes)  arrived  at  the  citv  in  the 
mountains,  ancT  initiated,  by  an  indulgence  for  which  liiev  had 
no  i)ai)al  sanction,  the  confederation  that  was  to  detoruiine 
the  enslavement  of  Europe.  If  we  were  disposed  to  cavil  ai 
the  title 'a'cumcnical'  which  thenceforth  was  assigned  to  the 
council,  wo  might  ask,  how  stood  the  representation  of  ihe 
Catholic  world  at  Trent?  The  answer  without  comment  is 
that  at  the  first  session  there  were  twenty-five  bishops;  ai  ihc 
close,  about  two  hundred  and  fifty,  but  in  the  average,  not 
more  than  fifty.  Well  might  Paul  IV.  exclaim^  *  Wliat  madness 
to  have  sent  three  score  bishops  from  among  the  least  capable 
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to  a  small  city  amongst  the  moantains,  there  to  deoide  so  many, 
things.'  He,  it  is  true,  contrasts  with  complacency  this  assem- 
bly of  incapables  ^ith  the  astute  courtiers  of  Rome;  but,  with 
our  author,  we  feel  a  preference  for  the  sham  council  in  the 
Tyrol  over  the  sacred  college,  which  ever  and  anon  resuscitates 
the  popedom  in  the  person  of  some  political  adept,  or  some 
manageable  puppet.  Amidst  incredible  difficulties,  the  council 
pursued  its  chequered  way ;  but  when  many  of  the  prelates, 
emboldened  by  practice  in  the  liberty  of  discussion,  directed 
their  harangues  to  the  corruptions  in  discipline  and  adminis- 
tration, the  pope  was  weary  and  afraid.  Characteristically 
enough,  the  council  had  been  summoned  under  the  sanction 
of  two  bulls,  one  secret,  the  other  for  the  purposes  of  inaugursr 
tion.  The  unopened  bull  was  a  reserve  for  any  emergency 
that  might  arise,  and  furnished  the  legates  with  authority  to 
translate  the  council  to  some  more  suitable  locality ;  snob,  a 
transfer  being  undoubtedly  equivalent  to  suspension. 

With  his  usual  caution,  tfie  pope  desired  the  legates  to 
await,  but  as  soon  as  possible  to  seize,  a  pretext  for  die  pub- 
lication and  enforcement  of  this  unopened  bull.  Such  pre- 
text was  found  or  fabricated,  in  the  appearance  of  a  pestilence 
in  the  city,  and  with  exultation  the  ministers  of  Paul  broke  the 
seals  of  the  document,  which  relieved  them  for  a  while  from  the 
pressure  of  unexampled,  though  it  would  seem  not  unexpected^ 
perplexity.  The  special  occasion  of  embarrassment  was  the 
presentation  to  the  council  (and  unfair  transmission  to  the 
pope)  of  a  memorial  which  aspired  to  the  settlement  of  ques- 
tions deeply  affecting  the  rights,  and  even  the  very  existence 
of  the  popedom.  Two  questions  of  unequal  importance, 
though  nearly  related,  served  to  complicate  and  madden  every 
debaXe,  and  at  last  to  arrest  the  council  in  its  course.  The 
more  embarrassing  one  respected  the  right  of  the  legates  to  the 
exclusive  initiation  of  matters  for  discussion;  the  other  per- 
tained to  the  divine  right  of  episcopacy  !  As  this  question  was 
generally  connected  with  another,  on  the  residence  of  diocesans, 
it  acquired  pre-eminent  importance,  as  a  point  of  trnu>it  between 
dogma  and  discipline.  Residence  was  the  disciplinary  sub- 
ject of  debate ;  and,  granting  the  obligation  of  residence,  did 
that  obligation  arise  from  the  direct  command  of  God,  or  from 
the  authority  of  the  papal  archiepiscopate  ?  Do  the  bishops  date 
their  authority  as  co-ordinate  (though  subordinate)  with  the 
pope*8  ?  or  are  their  functions  merely  a  matter  of  papal  regu- 
lation ?  If  the  latter,  what  could  be  the  use  of  a  council  ?  and 
if  the  former,  what  meant  the  virtual  presidency  and  veto  of 
the  pope  ?  This  was,  indeed,  a  vital  Question;  by  the  major 
part  of  the  council  it  was  wisely  hela  paramount  to  erery 
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doctrine,  and  indispensable  to  the  aiTangement  of  a  disciplinary 
code.  At  the  present  juncture,  it  broke  the  axle-tree  of  ihc 
council's  progress,  and  throughout  it  must  be  regarded  as  a 
sphinx  proposing  its  insoluble  riddle;  the  pope  and  the 
bishop  being  alike  not  only  incompetent,  but  hardly  impudent 
enough,  to  attempt  an  approximate  answer ;  and  though  it  was 
so  fundamentally  important  in  the  constructive  measures  of  ibc 
council,  its  intricacy  held  good  as  an  apology  for  its  non-solu- 
tion, and  it  passed,  with  other  lumber,  from  that  turbulent  sea, 
as  a  waif  and  stray  to  the  custody  and  disposal  of  the  pope. 
The  translation  was  voted,  but  far  from  unanimously,  and  liuis 
there  happened  not  merely  a  suspension,  but  an  open  diviskiou. 
Eourtecn  men,  who  in  their  own  sphere  lauded  the  duty  of 
passive  obedience  to  the  church,  defied  the  majority  of  the 
council,  and  the  anathemas  of  the  pope,  llic  majority  ]Ki§>i-d 
with  Del  Monte  (afterwards  Julius  III.)  to  Bologna.  The 
minority  remained  at  Trent,  and  the  minority  won  the  day. 
We  must  pass  by  the  mazy  interval  between  the  secession  of 
the  majority  under  Del  Monte,  and  the  resumption  of  the 
council  under  the  same  individual  as  ])ope,  in  the  city  of  Trent. 
Paul  was  dead.  The  idol  of  the  Romans,  and  the  difBouhv  of 
the  world,  Julius  III.,  who  had  headed  the  translated  majority, 
found  himself  obliged  by  the  circumstances  of  his  election  to 
yield  a  reluctant  consent  to  the  re-assembling  of  the  council  at 
Trent.  He  was  no  novice,  however,  in  the  task  which  now 
devolved  upon  his  administration.  His  legateship  had  put 
into  his  hands,  so  far  as  mortal  could  have,  all  tlie  threads  of 
the  afl'air;  and  his  subtlety  and  discernment  were  making 
amends  for  his  fust  humiliation,  when  the  disasters  that  befel 
the  emperor  gave  an  excuse  for  that  relief  which  he  naturally 
needed,  and,  with  a  better  apology,  he  contrived  a  more  gi-acc- 
ful  suspension.  During  the  continuance  of  that  suspension. 
there  is  one  fact  which  merits  more  than  a  bare  statemtut 
from  us. 

The  nest  of  the  Ileformation,  Geneva,  was  the  object,  nor 
only  of  the  hatred  and  fear,  but  also  of  the  direct  conspiracy  uf 
the  pope.  In  the  conduct  of  that  conspiracy  this  pope  sought 
to  harmonize  other  conflicting  interests  that  their  joint  ])ower 
might  be  available  for  a  brief  crusade  against  the  republic 
of  the  faith.  Ikit  his  efforts  directly  tended  in  their  result  to 
protect  the  home  of  Calvin,  and  to  postpone  the  much  di^sircd 
overthrow  of  the  temi)le  which  Jehovah  had  built  ou  tlie  shon> 
of  the  Gonevese  lake. 

At  Icngti),  after  the  death  of  two  succeeding  popes,  after  the 
celebrated  colloquy  of  l*uissy,  after  many  envenomed  dispuifs 
as  to  wluulier  the  council  was  to  be  regarded  as  dt  noro,  or 
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sim])ly  resumptive,  it  met  once  more  at  Trent.  An  acces- 
sion of  numbers  tallied  happily  with  the  pompous  farce  of  re- 
inauguration.  And  the  doctrine  of  the  preacher  fell  with  pleas- 
ing suavity  on  the  hearts  of  the  complacent  prelates ;  for,  like 
the  first  preacher  of  the  council,  he  said  *  that  the  Holy  Ghost 
Tvas  about  to  speak  by  their  mouths.'  Indeed,  in  their  evil 
sense,  it  seemed  as  if  the  last  edition  of  this  fulsome  flattery 
were  destined  to  come  nearer  the  truth  than  the  first;  for 
even  the  Spanish  bishops,  who  generally  revived  the  question 
of  their  divine  right,  were  induced  by  no  very  mighty  per- 
suasion to  subscribe  to  those  dogmas  which  meaner  men  had 
time  to  doubt,  and  that  tyranny  which  consigned  such  meaner 
disputants  to  the  stake.  *  The  heart  shudders,'  says  our 
author,  ^  at  the  thought  of  the  Aightful  militia  to  which,  among 
the  millions  of  Christians,  the  execution  of  the  decrees  of 
Trent  was  committed.  They  were  not  yet  written  at  Trent 
when  they  were  engraved  with  burning  pincers  in  the  heart  of 
Spain,  on  bodies  already  devoted  to  the  flames.  And  Rome 
applauded,  and  the  ])ope  repeated,  that  Philip  was,  in  fact, 
the  most  Catholic  king,  the  most  pious  and  orthodox  of 
monarch?.  The  only  one  who  remained  what  all  ought  to  have 
been.' 

With  regard  to  the  actual  progress  of  matters  at  the  council, 
the  severe  buffetings,  for  instance,  through  which  articles 
hitherto  much  and  openly  doubted  were  dragged  to  the  ill- 
suited  dignity  of  an  unchangeable  creed,  we  must  refer  to  the 
able  narrative  of  our  author.  In  his  hands,  also,  we  may 
safely  leave  the  task  of  exposing  the  absurdities  and  sophistry 
by  which  the  religion  of  antichrist  has  been  elaborated,  and  by 
which  its  adherents  still  seek  to  defend  it. 

The  majority  of  the  decrees  of  Trent  were  obtained  and  con- 
ceded by  fraud,  against  reason,  against  scripture,  against  tra- 

'  dition,  and  oven  against  personal  and  strong  conviction. 
Further  than  this,  the  reform  in  discipline  was,  with  few,  and 
those  not  saving  exceptions,  a  sheer  mockery — an  insult  to 

^     heaven  and  earth. 

The  night,  which  till  then  had  never  been  starless,  and  had 
once  been  well-nigh  dispersed,  now  settled  down  in  horrible 

.    pitchy  darkness,  and   few  streaks  of  dawn  have   since  been 
seen. 
We  must,  though  briefly,  indicate  the  more  notorious  results 

;  of  this  great  and  conclusive  council  of  Rome ;  and,  before 
doing  so,  shall  offer  an  observation  which  will  apply  to  i^early 

y   all  the  details  of  the  Tridentine  religion.     It  is  easy  to  point 

,^   out  a  logical  necessity  for  this  or  the  other  article  in  relation  to 

J  the  rest  of  the  creed ;  one  error  being  admitted,  a  second  must haro 
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its  form  detDiinincd  by  the  nature  of  t\ 
they  interchange  kind  offices,  helping 
rate  appeals  to  ihc  credulity  of  man. 
instance,  to  assume  the  priestly  charac 
then,  defining  a  priest  to  be  one  who  : 
log  of  sacrifice,  to  insist  on  the  neccssi 
and  irhcre  so  likely  as  in  the  supper 
to  assume  the  sacrificial  character  of 
demand  priestly  honours  for  the  man 
mysterious  and  holy  things.  But  it 
weakness  of  popery  lies  exactly  u 
Btrcngtli.  In  the  administration  of  s 
instrument  of  tremendous  power,  bnt  : 
very  inuUiplication  and  individual  iui] 
incnts  we  discern  the  elements  of  eortii 
she  condescends  to  describe,  with  the  i 
enforcing  a  sacramental  observance, 
least  of  her  seven  do  not  come  under  ti 
and  it  is  soon  felt  that  no  definition 
iramed  so  as  to  include,  even  for  fo 
which  she  has  dignified  with  the  ua 
each  other,  but  it  is  far  otherwise  with 
ment  loses  meaning  and  virtue  the 
trith  another.  Baptism  to  wit,  is  dea 
fallen  man  cither  needs  or  desires ;  but 
require  new  means  of  grace,  they  are  ri 
ever  this  may  seem  to  disparage  the  fc 
a  specialty  about  the  cuohanst,  which 
dcnmnds  an  otter  disbelief  of  the  fonnt 
until  extreme  nnction  with  absolatio 
the  forgiven  soul  to  the  fire  of  purgah 
of  the  world  to  eoinc. 

It  is  usual  to  divide  the  sacramcnta 
four  variable;  but  we  venture  to  submi 
might  easily,  even  on  their  own  view,  I 
tism  administered  with  decent  frequent 
last  Jioiu'  of  life,  would  of  itself  anawc 
the  wliolc  three  ;  and  wc  should  prefc 
ing  four  as  really  essential,  fur  by  i 
integrity  nnd  power  mainly  consists, 
character  of  the  sacraments, — and,  wi 
question  of  their  hostility  to  seriptm 
Oak  in  astonishment,  hew  can  they  ha 
ensure  for  tlieir  ministers  the  authoril 
only  re)ily  that  this  success  has  been 
and  skilful  adai>tatiou  of  these  cerea 
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experiences  of  life — the  fears  and  desires,  so  vague,  yet  strong, 
of  those  who  have  been  barred  (by  no  angel's  sword)  from  the 
tree  of  heavenly  knowledge. 

Bnt  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  basis  of  all  priest-rule  is 
the  doctrine  of  sacramental  efficacy,  and  in  every  contest 
between  sacerdotal'  pretensions  and  popular  demands,  this  has 
been  really  the  point  to  which  both  combatants  were  making^ 
either  for  attack  or  defence.  Minor  points,  indeed,  do  occa- 
sionally start  forth  invested  with  gigantic  proportions,  and 
absorbing  within  their  immediate  range  all  the  interest  and 
severity  of  the  battle.  But  this  is  generally  in  consequence  of 
some  roancBuvre  on  the  one  part,  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  the 
strength  of  the  enemy  will  be  wasted  and  their  plans  foiled. 
Every  now  and  then  we  see  the  combatants  pause  amidst  the 
devious  fray,  to  note  the  mistakes  of  their  blinded  fury,  and 
then  to  betake  themselves  afresh  to  the  settlement  of  the  main 
dispute. 

Sometimes  the  priest,  by  timely  and  plausible  conoessiiHis, 
may  delude  the  people  and  quiet  the  rebellion  of  reason  and 
sense ;  but,  in  reality,  there  is  no  freedom  for  men  who  still 
look  upon  the  priest  as  a  dispenser  of  heavenly  fiivoors. 
When  such  a  belief  is  at  all  general,  it  is  folly  to  speak  of 
constitutional  or  other  restraints ;  there  is  no  true  liberty,  no 
true  manhood  possible,  to  one  who  thinks  that  his  ghostly 
adviser,  by  mere  virtue  of  his  office,  and  he  alone,  has  the 
treasury  of  heaven  at  his  disposal,  and  a  power  to  exempt 
frt)m  the  pains  of  hell.  The  crafty  oppressor  may  succeed  for 
awhile  in  awakening  a  consciousness  of  freedom  in  his  victim, 
but  only  by  setting  his  imagination  free,  as  the  criminal  in 
chains  may  dream  of  some  mountain  home;  for  so  long  as  the 
fancy  runs  riot,  the  priest  will  be  pursuing  with  the  utmost 
advantage  those  deep-laying  schemes  by  which  he  welds  link 
to  link  of  the  chain  which  the  Father  of  spirits  alone  can 
break. 

Thus  armed,  by  the  impious  or  insane  credulity  of  his  equak, 
the  feeble  mortal  becomes,  as  priest,  a  veritable  king  among 
men.  He  does  not  make  earth  shake  with  his  tread,  it  is  true, 
but  he  crushes  the  creeping  things  beneath  his  feet  He 
whispers  softly,  it  may  be ;  but  his  whispers  in  the  cavernous 
depths  of  the  soul  resound  like  the  ^  voice  of  fire.*  He  knows 
how  to  mask  his  evil  projects  beneath  the  affectation  of  suavity 
and  the  profession  of  peace ;  but  we  know  him  and  his  move- 
ments,  and  his  aim,  and  say  to  the  gaping  spectator:  ^'Tbere 
goes  a  fire-ship ;  it  drifts  with  the  tide.  How  silently  she  sails ; 
but  wait,  there  is  death  beneath  her  stUlness.' 

With  an  appearance  of  more  than  maternal  solioitndey  the 
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priest  receives  to  his  arms  the  infant  heir  of  the  curse,  and 
declares  that  the  ritual  which  confers  and  consecrates  ihe 
earthly  name,  will  likewise  secure  a  name  and  a  place  in  the 
family  of  God.  By  the  laver  of  baptism  a  secret  and  long  dor- 
mant grace  is  imparted  to  the  soul  bound  up  in  foolishness  and 
sin.  But  that  grace  is  a  germ  in  its  appropriate  soil ;  so  that  by 
vigilance  and  manipulation,  the  dim  original  probability  may  be 
expanded  into  absolute  certainty,  until  the  power  which  ushered 
him  into  a  spiritual  world,  which  watched  and  corrected  his 
earthly  life,  and  hallowed  the  ties  of  that  yoke  which  made  him 
a  noviciate  in  love,  draws  nigh  once  more,  in  the  article  of 
death,  to  pronounce  in  the  same  breath  all  past  sacraments 
yalueless,  and  all  future  intercourse  superfluous  in  the  presence 
of  a  final  administration  of  grace  ;  and  then  to  disprove  the  doc- 
trine sighed  into  the  ears  of  death,  he  ventures  to  officiate  for 
his  victim  in  the  region  of  the  grave,  so  that  when  the  spirit 
passes  to  its  fiery  trial  woe  may  lose  its  wofulness,  regret  its 
sting  ;  and  sins  which  on  earth  had  but  cankered  the  bud,  will 
there,  through  priestly  intercession,  shed  mellowing  influence, 
and  work  out  lasting  purity. 

It  is  altogether  impossible  to  write  thus  honestly  on  subjects 
of  vital  interest,  without  having  suggested  to  our  minds  over 
and  over  again  the  question  of  religious  and  political  toleration ; 
and  we  feel  disposed  to  conclude  with  some  notice  of  the  ques- 
tion which  has  often  disturbed  our  tranquil  review  of  the  early 
history  of  popery  in  its  Council  of  Trent. 

To  suppress  and  eradicate  this  dangerous  system  is  the  aim, 
if  not  the  duty,  of  any  scribe  in  histor}*,  and  every  earnest  soul 
in  practical  life.  So  much  is  this  felt,  that  some  good  but 
simple  creatures  would  fain  take  a  short  road  to  triumph,  and 
institute  a  sort  of  persecution  which  would  have  the  usual  re* 
commendation  of  being  for  the  good  of  the  misguided  poor.  But 
as  soon  as  we  invoke  the  temporal  power  in  our  cause,  we 
begin  to  be  papists ;  and  while  it  is  perfectly  fair  to  refuse  to 
the  Romans  that  which  we  repudiate  for  Englishmen,  we  must 
be  careful  not  to  be  led  in  mere  haste  (miscalled  zeal)  to  adopt 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  great  adversarj'.  The  clamour 
of  Romans  for  religious  liberty,  is  either  an  unprecedented 
instance  of  monomania,  or  it  is  a  monstrous  hypocrisy,  that 
we  cannot  conceal  any  more  than  they  can  openly  deny.  But 
we  would  not  for  a  moment  entertain  the  idea  of  abridging  their 
social  liberties,  or  of  refusing  them  perfect  equality  in  the  state. 
The  principle  which  we  advocate  is  too  sacred  (by  the  word  of  con- 
fessors and  the  sanction  of  God)  to  be  abandoned  merely  because 
its  sanctity  might  sometimes  prove  a  shelter  to  the  hypocrite. 

A  learned  moralist  has  insisted  on  the  duty  of  almt-giring, 
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notwithstanding  the  perplexing  recurrence  of  imposture,  by 
observing  that  the  good  of  the  giver  is  to  be  consulted,  as  well 
as  the  relief  of  the  beggar j  that  there  are  emotions  in  e very- 
breast  of  high  consequence  to  individual  character,  which  might 
wither  and  die  but  for  the  constant  contemplation  of  misery, 
and  frequent  efforts  for  its  relief.  Even  so,  while  admitting 
that  the  Roman  party  not  only  may,  but  must,  by  the  tenour  of 
their  bond,  abuse  the  liberty  for  the  attainment  of  which  they 
pretend  to  help  us ;  we  are  content  at  all  risks  to  make  the 
application  of  the  principle  uniform,  in  fear  of  the  greater  risk 
that  we,  for  whose  freedom  such  cost  has  been  sustained,  should 
nurse  in  our  hearts  the  uncharitableness  which  always  and 
deservedly  ends  in  slavery. 


Art.  VI. — Uftcle  Tom^s  Cabin ;  or.  Life  amongit  the  Lowly,     By  Harriet 
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2.  Uncle  Toins  Cahiu,     By  Harriet  Beccher  Stowe.     With  a  Preface,  by 

the  Author,  written  expressly  for  this  Edition.     London :  Thomas 
Bosworth. 
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London :  Tloutlcdgc  and  Co. 
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Louduu  :  II.  G.  Bohn. 

5.  Uncle  Touis  Cabin  as  it  is  ;  or.  Life  at  the  South.    Being  Narratives, 

Scenes,  and  Incidents  in  the  Ileal  *  Life  of  the  Lowly.'     By  W.  L. 
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6.  Aunt  Fhillis*s  Cabin  ;  or.  Southern  Life  as  it  is.     By  Mrs.  Mary  U. 
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7.  Frazers  Magazine  for   Town  and  Country,     August,  October,  and 

November,  1852.    London  :  J.  W.  Parker  and  Son. 

8.  The  inute  Slave ;  or.  Memoirs  of  a  Fugitive,    A  Story  of  Slave  Life  in 

Virginia,  &c.    Edited  by  B.  Hildrcth,  Esq.    First  English  Illustrated 
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We  never  recur  to  the  subject  of  Amerioan  slavery  without 
pain.  It  has  no  attractions  for  us.  Instead  of  finding  plea- 
sure in  it  we  are  mortified  and  abased.  As  the  frienas  of 
humanity  we  grieve  over  the  wrong  done  to  many  of  our  species; 
as  Englishmen,  we  are  humbled  at  the  part  our  country  has 
acted  in  locating  slavery  in  some  of  the  States ;  and«  as  Chris- 
tians, we  sorrow  in  very  bitterness  of  heart  at  the  dishonor  done 
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to  our  holy  fiiith  by  men  >vli()  ]irolL*s»  its  dactrint-i  uij- 

its  hopes.     Tlie  brief  lii story  <»f  the  Aiiieriean   re|»ul  I:-, 

many   exliihiratin*^  le^>sons.     'J'hc   years  %vhieh    ha^i 

since  the  I hrlaratlon  of  Independence  was  i>ubli*»hi«l,  1 

ficeil  to   alhiv  the   irritation  and    bitlerne!*^    \%hi':h 

enj^endered.      We    are    no    lon<;er    what    i>ur    fi:!;-  . 

chaj^rined  and  mortified  at  tlie  h)ss  of  eidonie-*  \\\\\*  :i 

misj^overnnii'nt  drove  into  rebellion.     We  rejoiee   r.t! 

the  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  was  sufficiently  ripe  on  lb**  »  • 

of  the  Atlantic   to   wrest    from    the    feeble   band^  •  : 

statesmen  a  supremacy    of  which  they    were    un\^»: 

which   they   so    little   understood.      Our  feeVni-^    t«-.' 

American  States  is  that  of  brotherhood.     Attacb«  >i  - 

to   a   monarchical   government,    we    cheerfully   n  ••  ,: 

many   noble  features   of    their    repid>lican    eon^tiiii! 

admirir  their  energy,  their  intelligence,  their  self-n  liai: 

we  syui]iathi/e  somewhat  with  the  j»roud,  defiant,  air  \^ 

ihev   stand  bi'fori?    the    older   counnunities  nf    I'.nr  •: 

when,  in  addition  to  all  this,  we  see  how  religion  Ii 

thralled  itself  amongst    them,    and   claimed    as    ii>   \ 

freedom  of  speech  and  action;  A\hcn  we  see  ln»w  it  b.i* 

its  ])reten.siuns  by  the  rapitlity  of  its  nuireh,  and  iL- 

of  its  (leed>,  covering  a  vast  area  A\illi   teniple>,  ami 

amongst  its  niany-peoj>lcd  connnunity  a  largo   nu.i^u 

gious    intluenci'  ;    our    sympathy    is  deepened,    air! 

reiid<ri(l  jealous  for  the  good  name  of  Aimrica. 

'J'here  are  tinns  when  we  locik  to  tlu*  Amerioan  n  p*i 

exultant  hojus  ;  when   it  aj»pears  to  u**  as  a  prartiea] 

of  many  of  the  j>roblems   which   have    perplexed   ««i 

mill, — a  n«  w  sanctuary,  pro\ided  in  the  j>n>\iden«*t 

-  for  the  frci  doin  which   emperors  and  kings  are   v\*u^ 

,    '  ])anish  from  liurope.     At  such   .seasons  it   is   painful 

to  mind   tlif  one    foul   blot  which  rests  on    the   e^oii 

America.     Call  it  what  ihev  inav;  iialliate  its  enonuit 

please  ;  divrimrsf  however  lluenlly  i»n  the  limits  of  ftji 

ialioii,  or  Ihng  back   jiassionalely  on  our   people,  a> 

ai(Mi>ioiin  il   to  ilo,  the  charge  i*i  originating  thf   >y-» 

thing  itsrlf  remains — a  hidi-uus,  nn>shapednion-ler,  thi 

tlicir   s«ni;i]   p(\u'r,   cjirrnpting  millions   of  their   eiiiz 

proclaiiiiih;^,  in  :i  \it'u:v  which  all   can   inulerstaiid,  int 

tluir  piiliiir.il  creed,   and   open  war  to  that    nlig^iou  i 

tin  ir   greatness   has   been  reared.     We  conft  >s  ti>  a  1 

dei  p  nifiiitic.-ition  when  taunted  bv  the  ad\iK\Ues  of 

jind  juicsiciafi  wiili  the  fact  of  American  fela\ery,     W 

repli   tn  ih,.  laiiiit  as  \Ne  wi-^h.      Woidd  that  we    rouU 

'liu  n,  indeed,  our  task  would  be  comparalivelr  easy. 
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moral  influence  of  America  would  be  productive  of  unmixed 
good  upon  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  may  suit  the  purpose  of 
unprincipled  journalists,  whether  at  New  Orleans  or  at  Now 
York,  to  represent  the  British  press  as  engaged  in  a  crusade 
against  the  Union.  The  charge  is  ridiculous,  and  so  far,  at 
least,  as  we  arc  concerned,  is  wholly  destitute  of  truth.  No 
American  would  regret  more  bitterly  than  ourselves  any 
disruption  amongst  the  States.  But  there  are  evils  even  greater 
than  this ;  and  if  the  Union  can  be  maintained  only  by  keep- 
ing three  millions  and  a  half  of  human  beings  in  their  present 
state  of  slavery,  then  we  say,  unhesitatingly,  let  it  be  dis- 
solved to-morrow ;  better  that  this  political  confederacy,  with 
its  memories  and  its  hopes,  should  become  matter  of  history,  than 
that  millions  of  intelligent  beings  should  be  degraded  to  the 
level  of  brutes,  and  their  souls  perish  for  ever.  But  we  do  not 
believe  in  any  such  necessity.  Slavery  is  the  weakness,  as  well 
as  the  opprobrium  of  America;  and  as  surely  as  there  is  a  moral 
governor  in  the  universe,  unless  repented  of  and  abandoned, 
it  will  bring  with  it  terrible  retribution. 

It  is,  therefore,  with  no  unfriendly  design  that  we  recur  once 
more  to  this  great  abomination.  The  immediate  occasion  of  our 
doing  so,  is  the  appearance  of  a  marvellous  work — we  use  the 
term  advisedly — which  has  called  almost  universal  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  has  produced,  wherever  the  English  lan- 
guage is  spoken,  a  deep  and  ineffaceable  impression.  In  our 
journal  for  July  last,  we  briefly  introduced  this  work  to  our 
readers,  remarking  that  *  we  should  be  glad  to  know  that  it  was 
read  and  pondered  over  by  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  empire.'  Since  then,  we  have  been  much  inclined  to  a 
more  extended  notice  of  it;  but  the  fact  of  its  immense  circu- 
lation in  a  very  cheap  form,  and  of  our  having,  though  briefly, 
commended  it  on  its  first  appearance,  has  prevented  our 
doing  so.  The  publication,  however,  of '  Aunt  Phillis's  Cabin* 
and  of  ^  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  as  it  is '  has  determined  us  to 
forego  our  scruples,  nay  has  laid  us,  as  we  conceive,  under 
obligation,  to  compare  the  views  of  slavery  broached  by  Mrs. 
Stowe  and  her  opponents — ^for  such  tliey  really  are — ^in  order 
to  see  what  the  system  is,  and  to  be  prepared,  as  intelligent 
and  Christian  men,  to  discharge  our  duty  in  relation  to  it. 

As  a  literary  phenomenon,  the  circulation  of  Mrs.  StoweV 
work  is  unprecedented.  We  have  had  nothing  like  it  in  the 
previous  history  of  books.  The  works  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  and 
of  Mr.  Dickens,  our  two  most  popular  writers  of  fiction,  widely 
as  they  have  circulated,  were  unknown  for  many  years,  compared 
with  •  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'  Wherever  we  go,  we  see  it.  With 
whomsoever  we  converse,  we  hear  of  it.    Talk  of  what  we  may^ 
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the  conversation  reverts  to  it.  It  is  everjwhere,  and  on  every 
person's  lips, — on  the  steamboat,  and  in  the  railway  carnage, 
in  the  drawing-room,  the  nursery,  and  the  kitchen;  the  library 
of  the  studious,  and  the  waiting  room  of  the  physician.  It  has 
found  its  way  to  the  extremes  of  socict}',  and  its  effect  is  everk'- 
where  tlie  same.  In  the  palace,  the  mansion,  and  the  cottage, 
it  has  rivetted  attention.  The  sons  of  toil  as  well  as  the  cfail* 
dren  of  opulence  have  wept  over  its  pages.  It  has  invaded  the 
hours  of  rest,  has  chained  thousands  to  its  ])erusal,  regaidless 
of  fatigue  and  health — has  broken  up  the  monotony  of  human 
feeling,  and  given  birth  to  emotions  more  deep  and  powerful 
than  the  heart  of  man  often  encounters.  *  Few  are  the  societies,' 
says  Earl  Carlisle,  ^  in  which  it  has  not  for  some  time  past 
fonned  the  staple  topic  of  conversation ;  and  I  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  knowing,  in  startling  contrast,  of  the  violent 
outburst  of  tears  which  it  has  excited  in  some  of  the  loftiest 
regions  of  our  social  life,  and  in  the  obscure  cottages  of  hard- 
working and  unpolished  labourers  and  miners.'  We  have  our- 
selves known  many  instances  of  its  power,  and  that  too  amongst 
persons  of  vastly  different  temperament  and  vocation.  The 
want  of  space  precludes  our  entering  into  details,  but  the  fart 
is  notorious  that  men  of  all  classes,  persons  of  every  con- 
•ceivable  gi'ade,  the  mechanic  and  the  manufacturer,  peers  and 
rustics,  literary  men  and  children,  lawyers,  physicians,  and  divines, 
members  of  both  sexes,  of  every  age,  and  of  all  conceivable 
varieties  of  disposition,  have  perused  its  touching  narrative  with 
tnoistcned  eye  and  with  agonized  hearts.  It  has  aoted  like  a 
oharm  on  the  old  and  the  young,  and  its  impression  remains 
in  a  thousand  cases  with  the  permanence  and  force  of  a  master 
passion. 

We  have  taken  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  its  circo- 
lation,  and  though  the  nature  of  the  case  prevents  exact  know- 
ledge, we  have  learnt  enough  to  assure  us  that  its  sale  has  vasdy 
exceeded  that  of  any  other  work  in  any  age  or  country.  There 
has  never  been  anything  like  it  within  the  same  time.  It  was 
first  published  at  Cincinnati  in  weekly  numbers,  and  rapidly 
I)assed  through  various  editions  in  the  States,  awakening  the 
iutensest  hostility  of  the  pro-slavery  party,  and  reviving  the 
hopes  of  the  friends  of  abolition.  It  did  not  make  its  appear- 
ance in  this  country  till  the  latter  part  of  the  spring  of  this 
year  and  from  the  inquiries  we  have  instituted  we  learn  that 
thirty  editions  have  already  been  published  in  England,  and 
that  the  number  of  copies  circulated  exceeds  one  mUlioo. 
The  demand  for  it  yet  continues.  New  editions  are  constantly 
announced,  and  the  impressions  are,  in  many  cases,  of  unpre- 
cedented magnitude.     Other  facts  also  testify  its   marrellons 
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popularity.  Various  artists  have  been  employed  to  exhibit  to 
the  eye  its  most  striking  scenes ;  the  harmonies  of  song  have  been 
used  to  convey  its  sentiments  to  the  heart;  and  our  theatres 
are  now  rivalling  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  invest  it  with 
dramatic  interest.  Such  an  effect,  so  universal  and  so  deep,  is 
a  most  significant  fact.  It  is  sheer  folly  to  treat  it  lightly.  The 
pretence  of  doing  so  is  a  mere  bravado,  the  hoUowness  of  which 
is  instantly  detected.  No  one  is  deceived  by  it,  for  not  a  mam 
oan  be  found  in  America  or  in  Britain  who  believes  in  its  truth. 
That  the  planters  and  their  advocates  should  writhe  under  its 
exposure  is  natural.  The  horrible  secrets  of  their  prison  house 
were  never  before  exhibited  to  so  large  a  multitude,  and  that 
too,  in  a  mode  so  calculated  to  conciliate  attention,  and  so  worthy 
of  inspiring  confidence.  Outraged  humanity  cries  shame  on 
the  abettors  of  such  a  system,  and  leaves  them  no  alternative 
but  to  abandon  its  atrocities,  or  to  write  themselves  outcasts' 
from  the  virtuous  and  true-hearted  of  their  race. 

The  writer  of  such  a  work  is  an  object  of  interest.  We  want 
to  know  something  respecting  her.  What  has  been  her  his- 
tory  ?  What  are  her  connexions  ?  What  circumstances  have 
contributed  to  the  growth  of  her  views  ?  Is  this  her  maiden 
production,  or  has  she  previously  exhibited  the  same  type 
of  high-mindcdness  and  Christian  zeal  ?  Is  she  a  wife  and 
mother  ?  Has  she  seen  slavery,  or  only  heard  of  it?  Does  she 
know  the  institution  from  near  neighborhood  and  personal 
inspection,  or  has  she  drawn  a  fancy  picture,  horrible  but  not 
true  ?  Well,  we  have  made  these  inquiries,  and  must  say  ia 
few  words  in  reply  to  them,  before  proceeding  to  the  examina- 
tion of  the  work  itself.  In  doing  this,  we  are  greatly  aided  by 
the  contribution  of  ^  An  Alabama  Man'  in  '  Eraser's  Magazine,* 
for  last  month.  The  paper  is  a  noble-hearted  one,  alike 
honorable  to  the  writer  and  to  our  contemporary. 

Mrs.  Stowe  is  a  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher, 
many  years  president  of  ^  The  Lane  Theological  and  Literary 
Seminary,'  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  Dr.  Beecher  is  well  known  Id 
this  country,  and  was  in  London  a  few  years  since,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Evangelical  Alliance,  when  he  was  amongst  the  most 
strenuous  supporters  of  a  resolution,  designed  to  exclude  slave- 
holders fi'om  the  Association.  He  removed  to  Cincinnati  in 
1882,  and  remained  there  till  1850,  when  the  seminary  was. 
abandoned.  The  immediate  cause  of  this,  was  the  hostility  of  the 
pro-slavery  population,  awakened  by  the  earnest  and  active 
abolitionism  of  the  students.  The  history  of  the  Lane  Seminary 
is  a  deeply  interesting  episode,  beside  our  present  purposey 
but  eminently  worthy  of  careful  prepararion.  We  wall  not 
attempt  it  now,  but  at  some  future  period  we  may  probablj 
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do  SO.  W'licn  the  Institution  was  first  ojn 
niOBt  clieering.  Its  ^irofes serial  staff  wi 
brity,  and  the  number  of  its  siiidcuts  wa 
As  Ohio  bordered  on  slave  states,  sc 
Cincinnati  were  the  sons  of  slave  ownei 
travelling,  or  in  scholastic  oecnpatiun, ha 
personally  inspecting  '  the  domestic  in 
men  became  deeply  interested  in  the  a 
rising  into  importance  through  tlie  Unio 
cnsscd  its  merits,  each  contributed  the 
tions,  and  in  the  end  many  slaves  were  n 
amount  of  earnest  zeal  was  engaged  oi 
race.  '  Tlio  fanaticism,'  says  the  Ala 
lime  ;  every  student  felt  himself  a  Pcier 
as  if  the  abolition  of  slavery  depended 
tion.'  Oincinnaii  was  greatly  depend 
trade;  andi[smannfactuTers,shop-teepc 
became  alaimed.  Mammon  rose  agoi 
lurd  sellishncss  of  the  world  arrayed  itsc 
and  truth  of  God,  I'lie  mob  was  exciu 
holders  from  the  neighboring  state  of 
thing  foreboded  a  fearful  crisis.  Thi 
sought  to  restrain  the  zeal  of  their  stu 
bounds;  but  in  1H:13,  the  trustees  intf 
all  further  discussion.  Their  power  b 
of  course  absolute,  and  the  students  imi 
their  dictum  by  leaving  the  college  m  t 
posed  to  criticize  severely  their  proeedui 
and  genuine  nobility  more  than  com 
intemperance.  Their  absorption  in  tl 
obviously  incompatible  with  the  studi 
aj^'e  and  posiiion,  and  was  consequently 
authority  interposed  with  a  peretnptOT 
were  commniided  to  bo  silent  on  the  vei 
felt  most  deeply,  and  concerning  which, 
they  were  most  bound  to  speak  with  U 
tlK'ii,  as  honest  men,  they  had  no  olti 
their  moral  heroism  in  facing  all  the  c 
on  so  unpopular  a  ground,  from  ilieir  A 
teen  years,  Dr.  Beecher  and  his  son-i 
the  prosperity  of  l^ane  Seminary,  but  t 
in  IffoO  it  was  relinquished. 

Mrs.  Stowe  was  bom  in  I/itchfield, 
pastor  of  a  presbytcrian  church.  This  ' 
Litchfield  the  family  removed  to  Bosi 
enjoyed  the  highest  educational  advuita 
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sister,  Catherine,  in  the  conduct  of  a  school.  On  the  settle- 
ment of  Dr.  Beecher  in  Cincinnati,  his  daughters  opened  a 
similar  establishment  in  that  busy  and  flourishing  town.  We 
are  ignorant  of  the  date  of  Harriet  Beecher's  marriage  to  the 
Rev.  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  professor  of  Biblical  Literature  in  the 
institution  over  which  her  father  presided.  Of  Professor  Stowe 
it  is  needless  to  write.  His  name  is  familiar  in  this  country, 
and  is  held  in  high  repute.  Mrs.  Stowe  has  known  the  sorrows 
as  well  as  the  blessedness,  of  a  mother.  Five  of  her  children, 
we  are  informed,  yet  survive,  between  the  education  of  whom 
and  contributions  to  periodical  literature  her  time  has  been 
divided.  Such,  in  brief,  is  the  history,  such  are  the  present 
circumstances,  of  the  author  of  *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin.'  As  to 
her  views  on  the  slave  question,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace  their 
formation.  What  she  had  seen  at  Cincinnati  was  enough  to 
fix  in  her  sensitive  and  noble  breast,  the  sentiments  avowed 
throughout  her  work.  Those  sentiments  were  suppressed  for 
many  years,  during  which,  according  to  her  own  statement,  she 
*  avoided  all  reading  upon  or  allusion  to  the  subject  of  slavery, 
considering  it  as  too  painful  to  be  inquired  into,  and  one  whicl^ 
advancing  light  and  civilization  would  live  down.'  This  sup- 
pression, however,  could  not  be  continued.  The  inward  fire 
burned  more  and  more  brightly,  and  has  at  length  forced  for 
itself  a  vent.  *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  as  *Fraser'  truly  says,  'is 
the  agonizing  cry  of  feelings  pent  up  for  years  in  the  heart  of 
a  true  woman.'  Terrible  scenes  occurred  at  Cincinnati  between 
1835  and  1817,  and  to  the  fact  of  her  having  witnessed  them, 
wc  attribute  much  of  the  vivid  coloring  of  Mrs.  Stowe's 
volume. 

*  That  city  was  tbe  chief  battle  ground  of  freedom  and  slavery.  Every 
montli  there  was  some  event  to  attract  attention  to  the  strife :  either  a 
press  destroyed,  or  a  house  mobbed,  or  a  free  negro  kidnapped,  or  a  trial 
for  freedom  before  the  courts,  or  the  confectionary  of  an  English  aboli« 
tionist  riddled,  or  a  public  discussion,  or  an  escape  of  slaves,  or  an  armed 
attack  on  the  negro  (quarter,  or  a  negro  school-house  razed  to  the  ground, 
or  a  slave  in  prison  and  killing  his  wife  and  children  to  prevent  their  being 
sold  to  the  south.  The  abolition  press,  established  there  in  1835,  by 
James  (j.  Birucy,  whom,  on  account  of  his  mildness  and  firmness.  Miss 
Martineau  called  *  the  gentleman  of  the  abolition  cause,'  and  continued  by 
Dr.  Bailey,  the  moderate  and  able  editor  of  the  *  National  Era,*  of  Wash- 
ington city,  in  which  '  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin*  iirst  appeared  in  weekly  num* 
bers,  wa.s  destroyed  five  times.  On  one  occasion,  the  mayor  dismissed,  al 
midnight,  the  rioters,  who  had  also  pulled  down  tlie  houses  of  some 
coloured  people,  with  the  following  pithy  speech :  "  Well,  boys,  let's  go 
Lome;  we've  done  enough."  One  of  these  mobs  deserves  particular 
notice,  as  its  victims  enlisted  deeply  the  sympathies  of  Mrs.  Stowe.  In 
1840,  the  slave-catchers,  backed  by  the  riff-raff  of  the  population,  and 
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urged  on  by  certain  politicians  and  mcrcbants,  attacked  the  quarters  in 
which  the  negroes  reside.  Some  of  the  houses  were  battered  down  hv 
cannon.  For  several  days,  the  city  was  abandoned  to  violence  and  crime. 
The  negro  quarters  were  pillaged  and  sacked  ;  negroes  who  attempted  to 
defend  their  proixjrty  were  killed,  and  their  mutilated  bodies  cast  into  ihr 
streets ;  women  were  violated  by  rufRans,  and  some  of  them  afternards 
died  of  the  injuries  received ;  houses  were  burnt ;  and  men,  women,  aii.l 
children  were  abducted  in  the  confusion,  and  hurried  into  slaven-.  From 
the  brow  of  the  hill  on  which  she  lived,  Mrs.  Stowe  could  hear  the  cr:e« 
of  the  victims,  the  shouts  of  the  mob,  and  the  reports  of  the  guns  anil 
cannon ;  and  could  see  the  ilames  of  the  conflagration.  To  nion*  iLjn 
one  of  the  tremblhig  fugitives  she  gave  shelter,  and  wept  bitter  tears  with 
them.  After  the  furj-  of  tlie  mob  was  spent,  many  of  the  coloured  peopl'- 
gathered  together  the  little  left  them  of  worldly  goods,  and  started  fcr 
Canada,  llimdreds  ])as3ed  in  front  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  house.  Somr  of 
them  wore  iu  little  wagons ;  some  were  trudging  along  on  foot  after  tin  ir 
household  stuff ;  some  led  their  children  by  the  hand  ;  and  there  wcn 
even  mothers  who  walked  on,  suckling  their  infants,  and  weeping  for  liu 
dead  or  kidnapped  husbands  they  had  left  behind.  This  road,  whirh  r^ii 
through  Walnut  Hills,  and  within  a  few  feet  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  door,  wa? 
one  of  the  favourite  routes  of  the  "underground  railroad,"  so  ofion 
alluded  to  in  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin.' — Fracer,  November,  pp.  32.3,  52  i. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  we  should  detail  the  course  of  the 
fiction.  Its  wide  circulation  renders  this  inexpedient.  We 
need  not  trace  its  nanative,  unravel  its  plot,  or  furnish  illustra- 
tions of  its  style.  These  things  are  already  familiar  to  our 
readers,  and  will  therefore  engage  only  a  subordinate  measure 
of  our  attention.  The  all  but  universal  applause  with  which 
the  work  has  been  greeted  supersedes  the  ordinary  functions  of 
criticism. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  work  consists,  in  fact, 
of  two  talcs,  between  which  onl}-  a  momentary  and  very  partial 
connexion  exists.  The  one  presents  us  with  the  fortunes  of 
George  Harris  and  his  wife  Eliza,  and  the  other  with  those  of 
Uncle  Tom.  Eliza  and  I'ncle  Tom  are  slaves  of  Mr.  Shelby, 
a  Kcntuckian  proprietor,  while  George  Harris  belongs  to  & 
neighboring  estate.  So  slight  is  the  link  between  these  parties 
that,  from  the  moment  of  their  separation,  which  occurs  early 
in  the  narrative,  they  never  cross  each  other^s  path,  or  exercise 
the  slightest  influence  on  one  another^s  destiny.  So  far  an 
artistie  objection  may  be  advanced  against  the  work,  but  it  is 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  additional  ilhistration  of  the 
slave  system  thus  obtained  ;  while  the  skill  witli  ivliicfa  both 
narratives  are  maintained,  heightens  our  estimate  of  the  wriuV s 
power,  and  gives  an  insight  into  facts  which  could  scarcely  bare 
been  worked  into  one  story.  George  HarriSi  'a  bright  and 
talented  young  mulatto  man/  scarcely  distinguishable  in  color 
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from  a  white,  and  vastly  superior  in  mental  and  moral  qualities 
to  most  of  the  dominant  race  about  him,  is  driven  oy  hard 
usage  to  attempt  an  escape  to  Canada,  while  his  wife,  Eliza, 
having  overlieard  her  master  reluctantly  consent  to  the  sale  of 
her  child,  looks  distractedly  on  the  slumbering  boy,  exclaiming, 
with  an  agony  which  only  a  mother  can  know: — *Poor  boyi 
poor  fellow  !  they  have  sold  you !  but  your  mother  will  save  yoa 
yet !'  And  she  does  so.  Addressing  herself  to  the  task  with 
desperate  energy,  she  acted  with  proitiptitude  and  decision. 
Her  strong  maternal  love,  the  hardships  endured,  her  arrival  at 
the  Ohio  river,  her  discovery  by  Haley  who  had  tracked  her 
flight,  and  her  desperate  passage  across  the  floating  ice,  are 
sketched  with  masterly  power,  combined  with  exquisite  ten- 
derness, and  profound  knowledge  of  a  mother's  heart  On 
recovering  her  self-possession,  she  found  a  man  helping  her  up 
the  bank  on  the  Ohio  side. 

'  Ycr  a  brave  gal,  now,  whoever  ye  ar  !*  said  the  man,  with  an  oath. 
'  £liza  recognised  the  voice  and  fkce  of  a  man  who  owned  a  hrm  not 
far  from  her  old  home. 

'  Ob,  Mr.  Symmes ! — save  me-— do  save  me— do  hide  mef  said  Eliza. 
'  Wliy,  what's  this  ?'  said  the  man.     *  Why,  if 'tant  Shelby's  gal !' 

*  My  child ! — this  boy — he*d  sold  him !  There  is  his  mas'r,'  said  she, 
pointing  to  the  Kentucky  shore.  '  O  Mr.  Symmes,  you've  got  a  little 
boy.' 

*  So  I  have/  said  the  man,  as  he  roughly  but  kindly  drew  her  up  the 
steep  bank.  '  Besides,  you  are  a  right  brave  gaL  I  like  grit  wher- 
ever I  see  it.' 

'  When  they  had  gained  the  top  of  the  bank  the  man  paused. 

'I'd  be  glad  to  do  something  for  ye,'  said  he,  'but  then  there's 
nowhar  I  could  take  ye.  The  best  I  can  do  is  to  tell  ye  to  go  thar, 
Haid  he,  pointing  to  a  large  white  house  which  stood  by  itself,  off  the 
main  street  of  the  village.  'Go  thar;  they're  kind  folks.  Thfij^B  no 
kind  o'  danger,  but  they'll  help  you — they're  up  to  all  that  sort 
o'thiug.' 

*  The  Lord  bless  you,'  said  Eliza,  earnestly. 

*  No  'casion,  no  casion  in  the  world,'  said  the  man.  *  What  Fve 
done's  of  no  account.' 

'  And  oh,  sm^ly,  sir,  you  wont  tell  any  one !' 

'  Go  to  thunder,  gal !  What  do  you  take  a  feller  for?  In  course 
not,'  said  the  man.  '  Come,  now,  go  along  like  a  likely  sensible  gal 
as  you  are.  You've  amt  your  liberty,  and  you  shall  have  it,  for  all 
me.' 

'  The  woman  folded  her  child  to  her  bosom,  and  walked  firmly  and 
swiftly  away.     The  man  stood  and  looked  after  her. 

'  Shelby,  now,  mebbe  wont  think  this  yex  the  most  neighbourly 
thing  in  the  world;  but  what's  a  feller  to  do?  If  he  catches  one  of  my 
gals  in  the  same  fix,  he's  welcome  to  pay  back.     Somehow  I  never 
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could  see  no  kind  o'  critter  a  starrin'  and  pantin\  and  tiying  to  clar 
theirselvea,  with  the  dogs  arter  'em,  and  go  agin  'em.  Besides^  I  doni 
see  no  kind  of  'casion  for  me  to  he  hunter  and  catcher  for  other  folks. 

neither.' 

*  So  spake  this  poor,  heathenish  Kentuckian,  who  had  not  been 
instructed  in  his  constitutional  relations,  and,  consequently,  ^'as  lie- 
trayed  into  .ictiug  in  a  sort  of  Christianized  manner,  which^  if  lie  had 
been  better  situated  and  more  enlightened,  he  would  not  have  In^eu 
left  to  do.' — VoL  i.  p.  94. 

Uncle  Tom,  the  real  hero  of  the  tale,  is  sold  by  Mr.  Shelby  to 
Haley.  The  sale  was  a  reluctant  one ;  for  the  character  of  Tom 
was  unexceptionable,  and  he  was  a  great  favorite  botli  with 
his  master  and  mistress,  and  with  the  other  negroes  on  the  planta- 
tion. He  was  ^  a  noble -hearted,  faithful  fellow,*  whom  nothing 
would  have  induced  Mr.  Shelby  to  part  with,  but  great  pecu- 
niary difficulties.  Wc  shall  presently  advert  to  his  character, 
and  to  the  charge  of  exaggeration  advanced  against  it.  Our 
present  object  is  to  note  the  illustration  which  his  sale  affords 
of  the  working  of  the  slave  system.  Viewed  in  this  light,  it 
furnishes  a  favorable  specimen  of  tlie  skill  with  which  Mrs. 
Stowe  has  combined  her  materials,  so  as  to  accomplish  her 
avowed  puq)osc.  Had  the  character  of  the  negro  been  other 
than  she  has  represented,  had  he  been  less  docile  or  trust- 
worthy, had  his  master  been  other  than  humane,  or  his  mistress 
less  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  all  about  her,  his  sale  would 
not  have  taught  the  moral  it  now  enforces.  As  it  is,  however, 
wc  sec  the  tendency  of  slavery  to  subvert  the  order  of  the 
moral  world,  to  dissever  between  good  conduct  and  happiness, 
and  to  subject  its  victims  to  the  disruption  of  social  ties,  and 
the  endurance  of  unutterable  miseries,  not  as  the  penalty  of 
their  own  misconduct,  but  as  the  consequence  of  pecuniary 
enibarrassnicnt  on  the  part  of  their  proprietors.  The  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Sliclby  to  his  wife  is  a  withering  condemnation  of 
the  system.  Let  men  prutc  as  the}'  may  of  the  good  intentions 
of  the  planters,  their  Iviud-heartedness,  and  generous  consider- 
ation for  their  de])endcnts.  Admitting  all  this  for  a  moment, 
what  does  it  avail  ?  The  system  is  inexorable,  whatever  indi- 
vidual hliivc-holdcrs  may  be ;  and  its  iron  rule  frequently  con- 
verts the  verv  virtues  of  its  administrators  into  instruments  of 
torture.  The  petted  slave  of  to-day  may  be  seized  to-morrow 
ill  ]>ayiiient   of  his  ninstcr*s   debts,  or  be  sold  by  that  master 


*  between  selling  these  two  and  selling  everything.     Either  tlicy 
must  go  or  ail  mu^t.     Haley  has  come  into  possession  of  a  mort- 
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gage,  which,  if  I  don^t  clear  off  with  him  direody,  will  take  eyery^ 
thing  before  it.  IVe  raked,  and  scraped,  and  borrowed,  and  Itll 
but  begged,  and  the  price  of  these  two  was  needed  to  make  rxp 
the  balance,  and  I  had  to  give  them  np.  Haley  fancied  the 
ehild  ;  he  agreed  to  settle  the  matter  that  way,  an^  no  other,  t 
was  in  his  power,  and  had  to  do  it  If  yon  feel  so  to  hare  them 
sold,  would  it  be  any  better  to  have  all  sold  V 

And  yet  this  is  the  system  for  which  Scriptnre  warrant  is 
pleaded,  and  in  sa]:q>ort  of  which,  the  example  of  the  first 
preachers  of  onr  faidi  is  appealed  to.  Shame  on  the  men  who 
prostitute  their  sacred  functions  to  so  detestable  a  purpose ! 
We  need  not  wonder  at  the  charges  advanced  against  them,  or 
at  the  suspicions  with  which  their  &ith  is  viewed,  by  those 
whose  hearts  are  alive  to  the  horrors  of  slavery.  We  have 
mourned  over  many  things  said  and  done  by  William  I<loyd 
Garrison  ;  but  when  we  think  of  the  horrid  things  he  has  heard 
from  ministerial  lips;  when  we  call  to  mind  the  tntculency,  the 
unfaithfulness,  the  mean  cowardice,  the  desperate  perversions 
of  holy  writ,  and  the  impious  sanctions — expressed  or  implied 
— awarded  to  gross  violations  of  the  law  of  God,  by  the  official 
expounders  of  Christian  truth,  our  censures  arc  arrested, 
and  we  stand  mute  and  sorrowful.  Oh,  there  must  be  some* 
thing  marvellously  vital  in  Christianity  for  it  to  have  survived 
such  wrongs  !  Were  it  other  than  divine,  it  could  scarcely  fiiil, 
in  many  parts  of  the  earth,  to  be  entombed  amidst  the  re- 
proaches and  contempt  of  mankind.  Its  worst  enemies  are 
emphatically  those  of  its  own  household.  *  I  tell  vo  what, 
stranger,'  said  honest  John  Van  Trompe,  and  his  case  is  that  of 
thousands, '  it  was  years  and  years  before  Td  jino  the  churcli, 
'cause  the  ministers  round  iu  our  parts  used  to  preach  that  tho 
Bible  went  in  for  these  ere  cuttings  up  ;  and  1  couldn't  bo  np 
to  'em  with  their  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and  so  I  took  up  agin  Vnii 
Bible  and  all.  I  never  jined  tho  church  till  I  found  a  minister 
that  was  up  to  'em  all  in  Greek  and  all  that,  and  he  said  right 
the  contrary ;  and  then  I  took  right  hold,  and  jined  thr  church.* 

Great  skill  is  displayed  by  Mrs.  Htowo  in  her  delineations 
of  character.  They  are  strikingly  discriminatirc.  Her  por- 
traits are  individualized,  doing  justice  to  tho  subordtnnto,  as 
well  as  to  the  more  prominent  features.  The  light  and  the 
shade  are  so  disposed  as  to  bring  out  distinctly  tho  one  figun? 
she  designs  to  represent  It  is  not  a  class  merely  that  she 
delineates.  We  see,  it  is  true,  class  fcatnres-^il  coifid  not  be 
otherwise  with  a  true  likeness.  But  in  ailditkin  we  trace  the 
peculiarities  of  the  individual,  see  not  the  abstract  biit  (he 
concrete  man  live  and  move  before  ns,  and  are  in  eonseqtfenee 
pervaded  by  a  deeper,  more  thrilling  sympathy  ibafi  matAd 
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othenvise  be  the  case.     A  writer  of  inferior  powers,  or  of  less 

acute  observation,  could  not  have  done  this.     It  is  common 

with  such  to  deal  only  in  generalities.    A  few  broad  lines  mark 

the  more  prominent  features  of  the  party  described,  and  any 

name  belonging  to  the  class  might  in  consequence  be  written 

beneath  the  portrait.     Nothing  of  the  kind,  howcYer,  is  visible 

in  Mrs.  Stowe's  delineations.     It  is  evident  that  she   paints 

from  nature,  and  that  her  mastery,  both  of  pencil  and  of  paint, 

is  perfect.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  Shelby  are  specimens  in  point ;  so 

are  Haley,  Tom  Loker,  and  Marks.     These   three  worthies, 

though  alike  in  their  occupation,  are  strongly  discriminated ; 

and  the  qualities   of  each  are  made   to  bring   out  yet  more 

clearly  the  practical  working  and  demon  character  of  the  slave 

system.      Then  again,  how  similar  in   genuine  benevolence, 

yet   how    different  in   individual   characteristics   are   Senator 

Bird,  'drawing  off  his   boots,'   and  expounding   to  bis   wife 

the  recently  enacted  law  against  fugitive  slaves;*  and  that  wife 

herself,  ^  a  timid,   blushing,   little  woman,'   throwing  off  her 

usual  reserve,  and  with  more  than  her  usual  spirit  appealing 

from  the  tortuous  logic  of  the  senate  to  the  clear  dictates  of 

holy  writ.     *  Now,  John,'  said  the  noble  hearted  little  woman, 

'  I  don't  know  anything  about  politics,but  I  can  read  my  Bible, 

and  there  I  see  that  I  must  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the  naked, 

and  comfort  the  desolate ;  and  that  Bible  I  mean  to  follow.  . . . 

I  tell  you,  folks  don't  run  away  when  they  are  happy;   and 

when  they  do  run,  poor   creatures!  they  suffer  enough  with 

cold  and  hunger,  and  fear,  without  everybody  turning  against 

them ;  and,  law  or  no  law,  I  never  will,  so  help  me,  God ! ' 

There  is  something  inimitably  touching;  a  pathos  and  sen- 
timent which  a  parent  only  can  appreciate,  in  the  few  words  of 
Mr.  Bird,  when,  yielding  to  the  dictates  of  hisheart,he  resolved  to 
convey  Eliza  and  her  boy  to  a  place  of  safety.  He  had  recently 
lost  a  child,  and  remembering  the  condition  of  Eliza's  boy,  he 
said,  with  some  hesitation,  to  his  wife :  '  Mary,  I  don't  know 
how  you'd  feel  about  it,  but  there's  that  drawer  full  of 
things — of — of— poor  little  Henry's  ?'  This  was  enough.  His 
wife  had  triumphed.  These  words  spoke  a  volume.  There 
was  a  sentiment  in  them  of  deep  true-hearted  benignity  which 
eloquence  could  not  adorn,  and  which  elaborate  description 
would  only  weaken.  It  is  the  province  of  genins,  and  of  genius 
^"b)  by  a  few  light  touches  thus  to  unveil  a  hidden  world,  on 
wliich  the  vulgar  eye  never  rests.  These  simple  words,  uttered 
almost  unconsciously,  enshrine  the  speaker  in  the  best  affec- 
tions of  the  heart.  « Are  you  the  man,'  said  Senator  Bird,  when 
the  secluded  dwelling  of  John  Van  Trompe  was  at  length 
reached,  *  that  will  shelter  a  poor  woman  and  child  fironi  slave- 
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catchers  ? '  'I  rather  think  I  am,*  said  honest  John,  with  some 
considerable  emphasis.  '  I  thought  so,'  said  the  Senator.  ^  If 
there's  any  body  comes/  said  the  good  man,  stretching  his 
tall  muscular  form  upward,  *why,  here  I'm  ready  for  him; 
and  I  'vc  got  seven  sons,  each  six  foot  high,  and  they  '11  be 
ready  for/em.  Give  our  respects  to  'em ;  tell  'em  it's  no  matter 
how  soon  they  call, — make  no  kinder  difference  to  us.'  And 
then,  looking  on  the  wearied  mother,  and  noting  her  beauty, 
he  threw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  infamies  of  the  slave  system 
by  remarking,  as  he  closed  the  door:  *  Why,  this  is  an  un- 
common handsome  un !  Ah,  well !  handsome  uns  lias  th^ 
greatest  cause  to  run,  sometimes,  if  they  has  any  kind  o'  feel- 
ing, such  as  decent  women  should.  I  know  all  about  that.'^ 
And  yet,  however  incredible  tlie  fact,  even  women  are  found 
affecting  the  virtues  of  their  sex,  and  talking  the  language  of 
devotion,  while  they  venture  to  palliate  and  defend  this  most 
diabolical  of  all  institutions.  It  is  enough  to  meet  with  men 
who  do  so.  Our  patience  is  sorely  taxed  even  then,  but  We 
know  no  words  in  which  to  express  our  loathing  of  a  female 
advocate  of  slavery.  Why  here,  if  anywhere,  the  voice  of 
woman  should  be  raised,  clear,  earnest,  and  imploring ;  giving 
utterance,  in  tones  of  impassioned  tenderness,  to  the  wrongs 
and  to  the  claims  of  their  helpless  sisterhood.  The  multipli- 
cation  of  such  instances  as  those  of  Mrs.  Eastman,  would 
throw  a  shade  over  the  social  prospects  of  America  which  no 
external  splendor  would  brighten.  We  blush  for  our  species 
when  one  woman  can  be  found  to  plead  the  cause  of  a  system 

*  We  are  deeply  grieved  to  learn  from  our  contemporary  that  this  noble- 
minded  man,  who  had  manumitted  all  his  own  slaves,  and  was  ever  ready  to 
assist  the  fugitive  wanderers  in  their  passage  to  Canada,  was  reduced  to 
poverty,  and  sunk  prematurely  into  the  gprave,  as  the  result  of  his  ffenerous 
labors : — *  The  first  station  north  of  Cincinnati,  was  a  few  miles  up  Mul-creek, 
at  the  house  of  the  pious  and  lion-hearted  John  Yanzandt,  who  figures  in 
chapter  nine  of  "  Uncle  Tom*s  Cabin,**  as  John  Van  Trompe.  Mrs.  Stowe 
must  have  often  been  roused  from  her  sleep  by  the  quick  rattle  of  the  covered 
wagons,  and  the  confused  gallopping  of  constables  and  slave-catchers  in  hot 
pursuit.  *'  Honest  John**  was  always  ready  to  turn  oat  with  hb  team^  and 
the  hunters  of  men  were  not  often  adroit  enough  to  oome  np  with  him.  He 
sleeps  now  in  the  obscure  grave  of  a  martyr.  The  **  gigantic  frame,**  of  which 
the  novelbt  speaks,  was  worn  down  at  last  by  want  of  sleep,  exposure,  and 
anxiety ;  and  his  spirits  were  depressed  by  the  persecutions  which  were  accu- 
mulated on  him.  Several  slave-owners  who  had  loet  their  property  by  bh 
means,  sued  him,  in  the  United  States  courts,  for  damages ;  and  jndgment  after 
judflnnent  stripped  him  of  hb  &rm  and  all  hb  property.* — J^huer^  p.  524. 

Well,  it  will  not  be  always  so.  As  sure  as  tnere  is  a  rigfateoni  God,  who 
judgeth  in  the  earth,  the  cry  of  the  oppressed  will  yet  be  heaid.  iad  thole 
who  have  labored  in  their  service  will  be  had  in  remembrance.  The  memory 
of  such  a  man  as  John  Van  Trompe,  b  infinitely  more  worthy  to  be  dicrbhed 
than  the  most  illustrious  of  those  whom  the  world  delights  to  honor* 
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under  which  licentiousness  revels,  and  female  modesty  is 
laughed  to  scorn.  *  Tell  it  not  in  Gath;  publish  it  not  in  the 
streets  of  Askelon  P 

The  Quaker  settlement  is  another  masterpiece.  It  iras  a 
quiet  scene,  and  we  love  to  look  on  its  inmates ;  ^  it  seemed  so 
pleasant  to  everyone  to  do  just  what  they  were  doing;  there 
was  such  an  atmosphere  of  mutual  confidence  and  good  fellow- 
ship everywhere/  Simeon  and  Rachel  Halliday,  with  Ruth 
Stedman  and  Phineas  Fletcher,  are  studies  on  which  we  could 
gaze  for  hours.  Each  has  a  character  of  his  own,  yet  all  par- 
take largely  of  the  mildness,  active  benevolence,  and  fearless- 
ness in  the  discharge  of  duty,  ^o  distinctive  of  the  Society  of 
Friends.  All  honor  to  the  disciples  of  George  Fox !  While 
dissenting  from  some  of  their  dogmas,  we  hold  them  in  venera- 
tion and  love.  They  fill  a  large  space  in  the  bistoiy  of  philan- 
thropy, and  their  labors  on  behalf  of  the  Negro  have  been 
unremitting  and  severe.  Phineas  Fletcher  '  had  been  a  beany, 
two-fisted  backwoodsman,  a  vigorous  hunter,  and  a  dead  shot 
at  a  buck,^  but,  won  over  by  the  love  of  a  young  Quakeress,  he 
had  joined  the  society,  though  he  could  never  root  out  from  his 
heart  some  of  the  instincts  on  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to 
act.  '  It  is  quite  plain,*  said  Simeon  Halliday  to  him,  ^  thee 
wasn't  born  a  Friend.  The  old  nature  hath  its  way  in  thee 
pretty  strong  as  yet.'  It  was  well — so  in  our  heresy  we  imagine 
— that  it  was  so.  The  fiight  of  the  fugitives  was  tracked,  and 
Phineas,  who  had  undertaken  to  convey  them  to  the  next 
station,  finding  that  dieir  pursuers  rapidly  gained  upon  them, 
led  them  up  a  footpath  to  an  old  hunting  den  amongst  the 
rocks.  They  leapt  a  chasm,  and  were  sheltered  behind  some 
stones,  which  served  as  a  breastwork.  George  Harris,  and  a 
negro  lad,  Jim,  were  armed  with  pistols,  and  gave  indubit- 
able signs  of  their  determination  to  use  them.  The  Quaker 
and  die  man  struggled  violently  in  the  breast  of  Phineas,  and 
the  result  was  a  sort  of  compromise,  which  contributed  effecm- 
ally  to  the  safety  of  the  fugitives.  Marks  took  advantage  of 
the  generous  indiscretion  of  George  Harris  to  fire  at  him. 
though  happily  without  eficct. 

'George  sprang  backward — Eliza  uttered  a  shriek — the  bttll  had 
passed  close  to  his  hair^,  had  nearly  grazed  the  cheek  of  his  wife,  and 
.stuck  in  tlie  tree  above. 

'  It's  nothing,  Eliza,'  said  Geoige,  quickly. 

'  Thee'd  better  keep  out  of  sight,  with  thy  speechifying*  said  Phi- 
neas; 'they're  mean  scamps.* 

*  Now,  Jim/  said  George,  '  look  that  your  pistols  are  all  right,  and 
watch  that  pass  with  me.  The  first  Dum  that  shows  himadf  I  fire  at : 
you  take  the  second,  and  so  on.  It  wont  do^  you  know,  to  wMte  tiro 
i^hots  on  one.' 
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*But  what  if  you  don't  hitr 

*  I  sludl  hit/  said  George,  coolly. 

'  Good !  Now,  there's  stuff  in  that  fellow/  muttered  Phineas,  be- 
tween his  teeth. 

*  The  party  below,  after  Marks  had  fired,  stood,  for  a  moment,  rather 
undecided. 

'  I  think  you  must  have  hit  some  on  *em,'  said  one  of  the  men.  *  I 
heard  a  squeal !' 

*  Fm  going  right  up,  for  one,*  said  Tom.  *  I  never  was  afraid  of 
niggers,  and  I  ain't  going  to  be  now.  Who  goes  after  1*  he  said, 
springing  up  the  rocks. 

'  George  heard  the  words  distinctly.  He  drew  up  his  pi^ttol,  examined 
it,  pointefl  it  towards  that  point  in  the  defile  whei%  the  first  man  would 
appeal'. 

*  One  of  the  most  courageous  of  the  party  followed  Tom,  and,  the  way 
being  thiLs  made,  the  whole  party  b^an  pushing  up  the  rock — ^the  hin- 
dermost  pushing  the  front  ones  faster  than  they  would  have  gone  of 
themselves.  On  they  came,  and  in  a  moment  the  burly  form  of  Tom 
appeared  in  sight,  almost  at  the  verge  of  the  chasm. 

'  George  fired — the  shot  entered  his  side;  but  though  woimded  he 
would  not  retreat,  but,  with  a  yell  like  that  of  a  mad  bull,  he  was  leap- 
ing right  across  the  chasm  into  the  party. 

'  Friend,'  said  Phineas,  suddenly  stepping  to  the  front,  and  meeting 
him  with  a  push  from  his  long  arms,  '  thee  isn't  wanted  here.' 

'  Down  he  fell  into  the  chasm,  crackling  down  among  the  treee^  bushee^ 
logs,  loose  stones,  till  he  lay,  bruised  and  groaning,  thirty  feet  below. 
The  foil  might  have  killed  him,  had  it  not  been  broken  and  moderated 
by  his  clothes  catching  in  the  branches  of  a  large  tree ;  but  he  came 
down  with  some  force,  however — ^more  than  was  at  all  agreeable  or 
convenient.' — lb.  p.  285. 

Of  the  character  and  brief  history  of  Eva  we  shall  say  but 
little.     We  despair  of  doing  justice  to  the  delicate  touches, 
refined  sentiments,  angelic  loveliness,  and  spiritual  yeamiogs 
of  the  child,  which  contrast  toiichingly  with  the  generous,  high- 
souled,  but  indolent  St  Clare,  the  selfishness  of  Marie,  or 
the  dry   conscientiousness  and  matter-of-fact  habits  of  Miss 
Ophelia.  Eva  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  creations  of  the  human 
intellect,    clothed  in   <  an .  undulating  and  aerial  grace,  such 
as  one  might  dream  of  for  some  mythic  and  allegorical  being.* 
We  commend  this  sketch  to  the  special  attention  of  our  readers. 
The  picture  itself  is  before  them,  and  it  would  be  sheer  folly  to 
attempt  to  analyze  its  charms.     The  closing  scene  of  Eva*s  life 
is  unsurpassed  in  the  whole  range  of  fiction.     We  have  read  it 
frequently,  and  yet,  bard  as  critics  are  reputed  to  be,  it  s 
moves  us  deeply.     The  scene  lives  before  us, — the  unn 
agony  of  St.  Clare,  whose  withered  heart  found  sol«4)e  i 
his  child ;  the  mingled  anxiety  and  love  of  Miss  Ophelia; 
sobs  and  groans  of  the  surrounding  negroes ;  the  aeep^ 
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sympathy  of  Tom  and  Mammy ;  the  loving  disposition  of  the 
sufferer,  now  showing  itself  in  grateful  acknowledgment  of 
kindness,  and  then  in  the  counsels  of  earnest  affection, — at  one 
time  rising  into  confidence  in  the  anticipation  of  heavenly 
fellowship,  and  anon  beseeching,  as  such  a  child  only  could 
beseech,  her  distracted  father  to  be  submissive ;  and  last,  though 
not  the  least  interesting   figure    in  the   group,   poor   Topsy, 

*  wiping  the  tears  from  her  eyes,'  and  exclaiming, — *  Oh,  Miss 
Eva !  I  is  trying ;  but  Lor',  it's  so  hard  to  be  good !  'Pears 
like  I  an't  used  to  it,  no  ways  !'  We  turn  from  the  scene.  Oilier 
matters  are  before  us,  and  we  find  relief  in  yielding  to  their  claims. 

If  space  permitted,  we  would  endeavor  to  show,  as  might 
easily  be  done,  that  the  author's  skill  is  visible  in  her  dialogues 
as  well  as  in  her  sketches  of  character.  This  is  remarkably 
the  case.  Each  of  her  dramatis  persona  speaks  a  language 
appropriate  to  himself.  There  is  no  confusion  of  tongues,  no 
mere  babbling,  no  substitution  of  an  unintelligible  jargon  for 
the  patois  of  the  Negroes. 

Our  notice  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  work  would  be  confessedlv  in- 

» 

complete,  did  we  not  advert  to  the  charge  of  exaggeration 
preferred  against  it.  This  is  the  standing  rejoinder  of  the 
slave  advocate.  Its  vagueness  and  generality  fit  it  eminently 
for  his  purpose,  and  he  is  by  no  means  indisposed  to  its 
use.  It  is  just  such  a  reply  as  the  nature  of  the  case  would 
lead  us  to  anticipate,  for  it  is  in  fact  an  appeal  ad  ignorantiam^ 
and  seeks,  without  disproving  an  opponent's  case,  to  weaken 
its  impression,  and  to  take  off  the  edge  of  its  reproof.  All 
men  know  the  effect  of  statements  of  this  sort.  They  are 
adapted  to  shake  confidence,  and  though  not  perhaps  inducing 
absolute  incredulity,  yet,  as  an  opiate,  they  lull  the  conscience 
and  beget  inertness.  We  are  not  surprised,  therefore,  to  meet 
with  the  charge  in  every  variety  of  form.  It  is  what  we  looked 
for ;  what  Mrs.  Stowe  must  have  calculated  on ;  and  what  the 
friends  of  humanity  should  thoroughly  sift  and  expose.  The 
author  of  'Aunt  Phillis's  Cabin,'  in  her  own  elegant  and 
temperate  style,  speaks  of  '  the  raw-head  and  bloody-bones 
stories  with  which  Mrs.  Harriet  Beecher  Stowe  has  seen  fit  to 
embellish  that  interesting  romance,  ^' Uncle  Tom's  Cabin;"' 
while  the  Carolinian,  in  his  pamphlet,  entitled  ^  What  do  you 
think  of  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin"  in  the  Soudi  r '  affirms  that 'she 

*  has  drawn  a  most  wild  and  unreal  picture  of  slavery.'  *  In 
dwelling,'  he  says,  *  with  great  skill  and  dramatic  power  upon 
the  abuses  of  the  system,  and  upon  nothing  beyond,  she  has 
given  a  most  false  and  wrong  impression  of  what  ailaverg  if." 
She  has  *  dipped  her  pen,'  a  New  Orleans  journal  of  the  dOdi 
of  August  tells  us,  '  in  the  bitterest  gall  of  malevolence,  and  has 
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written  one  of  the  most  abominable  libels  which  the  age  hM 
produced,  full  of  all  manner  of  calumnies  and  uncharitable- 
ness.' 

The  same  charge  is,  in  substance,  preferred  by  some 
English  journalists,  though  happily  for  the  honor  of  our 
country  their  number  is  extremely  small.  It  matters  little, 
however,  whether  they  are  few  or  many.  The  grave  question 
respects  the  charge  itself,  and  concerning  this,  we  have  no 
misgiving.  It  has  been  our  lot  to  deal  much  with  the  evidence, 
of  this  case.  Wc  have  examined  it  through  the  medium  of 
the  least  questionable  form  of  evidence,  and  as  the  result  of 
our  inquiries,  are  prepared  to  affirm,  whether  regard  be  had 
to  the  laws  of  slave  states,  to  the  feeling  of  Southern  planters, 
to  the  decisions  of  legal  courts,  or  to  the  more  summary  pro- 
ceedings of  Lynch  law,  whether  we  look  to  the  violence  of  white 
mobs,  or  to  the  revelations  of  plantation  discipline  occasion* 
ally  afforded ;  whether,  in  a  word,  reference  be  made  to  the 
spirit  of  the  American  Congress,  to  the  enactments  of  state 
legislatures,  to  the  theories  of  many  divines,  to  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  American  press,  to  the  licentiousness  which  it 
feeds,  the  ten  thousand  social  wrongs  it  perpetrates,  or  the 
imbruting  influence  it  extends  over  all  its  victims,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  exaggerate  its  enormity,  or  to  overcharge  the  sad 
picture  of  its  wretchedness  and  guilt 

It  is  with  the  strictest  accuracy  Mrs.  Stowe  affirms,  'nothing 
of  tragedy  can  be  written,  can  be  spoken,  can  be  conceived, 
that  equals  the  frightful  reality  of  scenes  daily  and  hourly 
acting  on  our  shores,  beneath  the  shadow  of  American  law,  and 
the  shadow  of  the  Cross  of  Christ*  Such  is  her  assertion,, 
and  by  every  word  of  it  we  abide.  Mere  denial,  however 
passionate  or  repeated,  avails  nothing.  We  ask  for  evidence, 
but  instead  of  this  are  supplied  with  what  insults  our  common 
sense,  or  grossly  libels  the  religion  we  profess.  That  Mrs. 
Stowe  is  not  fairly  open  to  the  charge  of  exaggeration  is 
susceptible  of  the  clearest  proof.  A  few  words  will  suffice  on 
this  point. 

What  is  it  she  undertakes?  Let  her  own  words  explain 
this  ?  *'  The  separate  incidents,*  she  tells  us,  in  her  conclading 
chapter, '  that  compose  the  narrative  are,  to  a  very  great  extend 
authentic,  occurring,  many  of  them,  either  under  her  own  obser* 
vation,  or  that  of  her  personal  friends.  She  or  her  friends  have 
observed  characters,  the  counterpart  of  almost  all  that  are  here. 
introduced ;  and  many  of  the  sayings  are  word  for  word  as  beard 
herself,  or  reported  to  her.*  From  these  words,  then,  it  is  dear 
beyond  the  possibility  of  question,  that  she  claims  the  diiore- 
tion  proper  to  the  writer  of  fiction,  and  is  consequently  answer- 
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able,  not  for  the  authenticity  of  the  narrative,  but  for  the  truth- 
fulness only  of  the  illustration  it  supplies  of  the  slave  system. 
This  was  her  aim.  To  this  everything  is  subordinated,  and  by 
this  must  her  success  or  failure  be  judged.  She  does  not 
write  as  a  biographer,  but  as  a  novelist.  Her  design  is  to  show 
what  may,  and  frequently  does,  occur  under  the  American  slave 
system,  and  wc  defy  her  opponents — though  their  name  be 
legion — to  prove  that  she  has  overcharged  the  picture.  Her 
strict  fidelity  is  susceptible  of  many  illustrations.  We  shall 
confine  ourselves  to  two. 

She  has  neither  represented  the  Negroes  as  immaculate,  nor 
slave-holders  as  indiscriminately  selfish  and  orueL  In  these 
respects,  she  is  as  true  to  nature  as  in  the  delineation  of  cha- 
racter or  in  the  conduct  of  her  dialogues.  A  strong  presumption 
in  favor  of  her  rectitude  arises  hence.  Had  she  been  the  mere 
partizan,  there  would  have  been  no  such  blending  of  colors 
in  her  portraits,  no  such  truthfulness  of  delineation,  no  such 
harmony  with  nature  in  her  broader  views  of  society  and  morals. 
To  descend  to  particulars.  By  the  side  of  Uncle  Tom, 
George  Harris,  and  Eliza,  she  has  set  Black  Sam,  a  compound 
of  sclAshness  and  cunning,  who  regarded  with  complacency  the 
sale  of  Uncle  Tom  as  making  way  for  his  own  advancement. 
*  Yes,'  soliloquized  Black  Sam,  *  it's  an  ill  wind  dat  Mows 
nowhar.  Now,  dar,  Tom's  down — wal,  course  der's  room  for 
some  nigger  to  be  up — and  why  not  dis  nigger  f  Andy,  also, 
another  of  Mr.  Shelby's  negroes,  evinces  the  same  cunning, 
with  more  acuteness,  however,  than  Black  Sam.  '  You  do 
better  think  twice,'  he  remarked,  when  Sam  avowed  his 
eagerness  to  proceed  in  pursuit  of  £liza,  ^  for  missis  don't  want 
her  cotched,  and  she'll  be  in  yer  wool.  It's  alias  best  to  stand 
missis'  side  the  fence,  now  I  tell  yer.'  There  was  shrewdness 
in  this,  but  no  generosity.  Both  Sam  and  Andy  would  have 
been  ready  to  aid  the  pursuit,  had  they  supposed  it  to  consist 
with  their  own  interest  to  do  so.  As  it  is,  the  scene  in  firont  of 
Mr.  Shelby's  house  is  full  of  broad  humor,  which  cannot  be 
fully  enjoyed  on  a  first  perusal,  so  deep  is  the  anxiety  to  know 
the  fate  of  Eliza.  But  there  is  nothing  in  it  to  raise  our  esti- 
mate of  the  morale  of  the  negro  mind,  however  it  may  exhibic 
the  cunning  of  weakness  overmatching  the  strength  of  the 
opj)rcssor. 

Again,  the  household  of  St  Clare  at  New  Orieans,  from 
Adolph  to  To])sy,  presents  several  varieties  of  negro  characier, 
wliich  would  have  been  kept  out  of  sight,  had  the  design  of  ike 
author  been  what  her  assailants  allege.  Vanity,  idleness,  dis- 
honesty, love  of  self,  and  contemptuous  disregard  of  inferiors, 
are  represented  as  rife  in  this  establisbmenty  while  Pme,  the 
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old  rusk  woman,  in  her  moral  debasement,  lowers  our  estimate 
of  her  class,  as  much  as  her  tragical  death  deepens  our  abhor- 
rence of  the  slave  system.  But  it  is  on  the  plantation  of  Legree 
that  the  negro  character  is  drawn  in  the  darkest  colors.  Sambo 
and  Quimbo,  the  two  negro  drivers,  would  never  have  been 
sketched  by  a  partizan.  They  are  almost  enough  to  make  us 
loathe  their  race,  and  if  their  moral  debasement  is  the  condem- 
nation of  slavery,  their  brutality,  hard  selfishness,  and  low  vice, 
steel  our  heart  against  the  dictates  of  justice.  And  what  can  be 
less  attractive,  what  more  opposed  to  the  ordinary  style  of  the 
novelist  than  the  sketch  given  of  the  ^  sullen,  scowling,  im- 
bruted  men,'  or  of  the  ^  women  that  were  not  women,'  whom 
Tom  found  at  the  negro  quarter  ?  We  cannot  conceive  it  pos- 
sible for  a  candid  mind  to  look  on  this  picture,  and  to  arrive  at 
any  other  conclusion  than  that  Mrs.  Stowe  designed,  at  least,  to 
exhibit  facts.  She  may  have  been  successful  or  not — that  is 
another  question — but  honest  she  undoubtedly  was  in  the  scene 
she  drew.  A  writer  of  ordinary  powers,  or  of  questionable 
motives,  would  have  done  far  otherwise  than  exhibit  the  beings 
whose  cause  she  advocated,  as  sunk  to  the  lowest  possible  grade 
of  human  life, — an  approximation  as  near  as  their  nature  per- 
mitted to  the  beasts  around  them.  This,  however,  our  author 
has  done,  and  from  such  materials  grouped  together  in  such 
strict  fidelity  to  fact,  she  has  deduced  lessons  from  which  the 
most  unrefiecting  must  find  it  difficult  to  escape.  But  we  have 
said  that  her  impartiality  is  shown  in  the  delineation  of  slave- 
holders as  well  as  in  her  description  of  negro  character,  and  in 
proof,  we  need  only  refer  to  Mrs.  Shelby  and  her  son,  Master 
George,  to  Symmes,  who  helped  Eliza  up  the  Ohio  bank,  and 
directed  her  to  Mr.  Bird's,  to  St.  Clare  and  bis  daughter,  to  the 
manufacturer  Wilson,  to  the  benevolent  purchaser  at  the  New 
Orleans  slave-mart,  to  the  ^  amiable  and  pious  lady'  who  had 
'  carefully  and  piously  instructed  and  trained'  Susan  and  Emme- 
line,  and  to  the  ^  good  and  generous  man'  who  manumitted, 
and  then  married,  Emily,  the  sister  of  George  Harris.  These 
instances  more  than  suffice  to  vindicate  our  author  from  the 
charge  of  libelling  a  class,  and  we  may  well  be  content  to  rest 
our  defence  upon  them.  Let  Mrs.  Stowe's  assailants  point 
out  another  case  in  which  such  ready  justice  is  done  to  indi- 
viduals, combined  with  so  thorough  an  exposure  of  the  system 
they  administer,  and  we  may  be  compelled  to  look  out  for  other 
proof  of  her  impartiality.  One  thing  at  least  is  apparent  No 
such  virtue  has  been  practised  by  themselves;  for  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  their  lucubrations,  no  one  redeeming 
feature  is  admitted  in  the  case  of  a  single  abolitionist 

But  exception  is  specially  taken  to  the  case  of  Legree,  and 
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to  the  scenes  enacted  on  his  plantation.  *  With  the  exception 
of  Professor  Webster,'  says  Mrs.  Eastman,  *  such  a  wretch 
never  darkened  humanity';  and  she  then  attempts,  in  a  strain  of 
pitiful  irony,  as  bad  in  taste  as  it  is  feeble  in  execution,  to  hold 
up  the  heroism  and  martyr  spirit  of  Uncle  Tom  to  ridicule. 
Now,  we  are  quite  prepared  to  meet  the  author  of  *  Aunt 
Phillis's  Cabin'  on  her  own  ground.  We  have  been  at  some 
pains  to  ascertain  the  probability  of  the  scenes  described,  and 
the  result  is,  a  strong  confirmation  of  the  truthfulness  of  the 
narrative.  Mrs.  Stowe's  sketch  of  Legree  is  founded  on  the 
report  of  her  brother,  who,  after  visiting  his  'plantation  as  the 
representative  of  a  mercantile  house  in  New  Orleans,  wrote, — 
^  He  actually  made  me  feel  of  his  fist,  which  was  like  a  black- 
smith's hammer,  or  a  nodule  of  iron,  telling  me  that  it  was 
"  calloused  with  knocking  down  niggers."  When  I  left  the 
plantation  I  drew  a  long  breath,  and  felt  as  if  I  bad  escaped 
from  an  ogre's  den.'  Against  this  direct  testimony  nothing  in 
the  shape  of  evidence  is  adduced,  nor,  indeed,  is  positive 
denial  attempted.  The  tale  of  Irishmen  employed  on  a  northern 
railroad,  which  Mrs.  Eastman  mentions,  is  clearly  beside  the 
mark.  There  is  no  parallel  between  a  wTong  admitting  of  legal 
proof  and  one  for  which  the  laws  themselves  secure  impunity. 
Until  the  evidence  of  slaves  is  admitted,  it  is  worse  than  idle 
to  institute  comparisons  between  the  injuries  they  sustain  and 
those  inflicted  on  the  whites. 

But  regard  must  be  had  to  the  locality  of  Legree's  planta- 
tion, in  order  that  we  may  rightly  estimate  the  probability  of 
the  occun-enccs  recorded.  If  the  description  had  pertained  to 
a  plantation  in  Virginia,  Kentucky,  or  any  neighboring  state, 
it  would  have  savored  much  of  exaggeration.  Bad  as  we 
know  the  system  to  be,  we  are  not  prepared  to  admit  that  such 
scenes  are  enacted  in  the  older  and  more  settled  states.  There 
arc  degrees  of  atrocity  even  in  slavery,  and  the  milder  form  it 
assumes  in  some  cases  veils  its  enormities  in  others.  What, 
then,  is  the  fact  in  the  present  instance  ?  Why,  it  is  jost  such 
as  confirms  our  faith  in  the  author's  integrity,  and  supplies 
an  incidental,  yet  most  potent  confirmation  of  her  narrative. 
Legree's  plantation  is  said  to  be  on  the  Red  River^  and,  on 
looking  to  the  map,  we  find  that  this  river  is  situated  on  the 
western  border  of  the  State  of  Arkansas.  The  scene  of  the 
narrative,  therefore,  is  laid  on  the  very  outskirts  of  civilization, 
where  law — even  in  the  case  of  the  white  man — is  confessedly 
feeble,  and  where  public  opinion  is  demoralized  and  sanguinary. 
Tlic  region  of  the  bowie-knife  and  the  revolver  is  just  that  in 
which  the  atrocities  of  Legree's  plantation  are  likely  to  occur. 
WJiat,  then,  shall  we  say   of  the  truthfulness  of  a  writer  who 
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conceals  this  important  fact  in  her  attempt  to  discredit  the  re* 
presentation  of  an  opponent? 

The  character  of  Uncle  Tom  has  given  special  offence. 
We  are  not  surprised  at  this.  It  must  be  gall  and  wormwood 
to  the  slave-holder,  for  a  severer  condemnation  than  that  which 
it  passes  on  his  theory  and  practice  cannot  well  be  imagined. 
As  a  parallel,  however,  to  her  conception,  the  author,  in  her 
preface  to  Mr.  Bosworth's  edition,  quotes  from  the  will  of 
Judge  Upshur,  late  Secretary  of  State,  a  description  of  David 
Bice,  whom  he  directed  to  be  manumitted,  with  a  present  of 
one  hundred  dollars.  After  stating  that  he  had  'been  trusted 
to  every  extent,  and  in  every  respect,'  and  that  he  had  '  never 
been  detected  in  any  serious  fault,  nor  even  in  an  uninteQtional 
breach  of  the  decorum  of  his  station,*  the  Judge  adds,  '  in  the 
uninterrupted  confidential  intercourse  of  twenty-four  years,  I 
have  never  given,  nor  had  occasion  to  give  him,  one  unpleasant 
word.  I  know  no  man  who  has  fewer  faults  or  more  excel- 
lences than  he.'  Such  an  instance  is  sufficient  to  clear  Mrs. 
Stowe  from  the  charge  of  having  sketched  a  mere  fancy  pic- 
ture. The  outline  was  before  her,  and  she  has  here,  as  in 
other  cases,  only  shown  what  the  negro  character  was  capable 
of.  She  has  not  availed  herself  to  any  unwonted  degree  of  the 
licence  of  fiction,  but  has  simply  combined,  and  given  coloring 
to,  qualities  which  are  met  with  in  actual  life.  A  more  beau- 
tiful, complete,  or  finished  portraiture  of  a  Christian,  was  never 
drawn.  From  the  days  of  tlie  Apostle  Paul  to  our  own,  it  has 
not  been  exceeded  in  the  accurate  delineation  of  all  essential 
features.  We  could  readily  suggest  additions,  but  they  would 
consist  of  secondary  qualities  only, — of  such  as  constitute  the 
ornament,  not  the  stamina  of  the  Christian  mind.  Moreover 
the  weaknesses  incident  to  his  degraded  state  mingle  with,  and 
even  add  a  charm  to,  the  expressions  of  his  piety.  However 
wrapt  his  devotion,  or  unselfish  his  thoughts,  it  is  the  slave 
still  who  moves  before  us,  deeply  imbued,  it  is  true,  with  the 
spirit  of  his  Lord,  but  still  destitute  of  varied  knowledge,  con- 
tracted in  many  of  his  ideas,  and  prone  to  superstition.  The 
portrait  is  that  of  a  slave,  refined  and  elevated,  but  still  a  slave. 
How  perfectly  appropriate  this  is,  we  need  not  say.  As  an 
example,  we  may  refer  to  the  explanation  given  to  Miss 
Ophelia  of  his  lying  on  the  verandah,  outside  the  sick  chamber 
of  Eva.  '  You  know,'  said  the  sainted  bondsman,  *  there  mast 
be  somebody  watchin'  for  the  bridegroom. .  .  .  >Vhen  that  ar 
blessed  child  goes  into  the  kingdom,  they  '11  open  the  door  so 
wide,  we  '11  all  get  a  look  in  at  the  glory,  Miss  Feely.'  Bat 
we  refrain  from  farther  commeiit  Such  passages  afford 
incidental,  yet  weighty  proof  of  the  truthfulness  of  the  picture. 
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Tho  artist  was  drawing  from  life,  or  such  a   characteristic 
would  never  have  been  seen  on  her  canras. 

Some  of  the  scenes  in  the  closing  life  of  Tom,  remind  us  of 
the  graphic  power,  and  full-toned  expressiveness,  of  Bunyan. 
We  know  nothing  which  exceeds  them.     They  are  full  of 
purity  and  moral  elevation — the  spirit  of  heaven  amidst  the 
sufferings  and  cruelties  of  earth.     Take,  for  example,  bis  re- 
joinder, when  asked  by  Legree,  *  An*t  yer  mine,  now,  body  and 
soul?^      In   the   very   depth   of  his   sufferings   this  question 
touched  his  heart.     Raising  himself  up,  *  and  looking  earnestly 
to  heaven,  while  the  tears  and  blood  that  flowed  down  his  face 
mingled,  he  exclaimed ;  *  No !  no !   no !  my  soul  an't  yours, 
mas'r!  You  haven't  bought  it, — ^ye  can't  buy  it!  It's  been  bought 
and  paid  for  by  one  that  is  able  to  keep  it.'     If  this  be  not 
sublime,  we  know  not  wherein  sublimity  consists.     Let  critics 
sneer,  and  pretended  religionists  caricature,  we  would  rather  be 
the  possessor  of  such  a  feeling  than  the  wearer  of  a  crown. 

Wc  pass  over  as  utterly  worthless,  the  pitiful  attempt  of 
Mrs.  Eastman  to  render  the  sketch  of  Uncle  Tom  ridiculous. 
Her  wit  is  on  a  par  with  her  logic,  and  fails  to  amuse,  as  the 
latter  is  powerless  to  convince.     A  more  formidable  opponent 
has  appeared  among  ourselves.     The  transcendent  ability  of 
the  ^Times'  is  admitted.     On  this  point  there  is  no  question. 
Unhappily,  however,  the  *  Times' is  always  infelicitous  when 
venturing  to  deal  with  personal  religion.  This  is  not  its  vocation. 
The  subject  is  not   understood    by  its   conductors,  and  the 
grossness  of  its  blunders  would  amuse,  were  not  the  theme 
too  weighty  for  mirth.     We  will  not  characterize  the  cridque 
of  the  '  Times'  on   JNIrs.  Stowe's  work,   further  than   to  sav 
with  Earl  Carlisle,  it  was  ^  instinct  with  all  the  susceptibility. 
the   sourness,    and    the  jealousy,   of  the    slave-holding  and 
slavc-fostcring  system  itself.'     The  fact  is,  the  writer  was  out 
of  Ills  depth.     He  knew  nothing  of  the  subject  about  which 
he  dogmatically  ])ronounced.     •  What  do   you  think  of  the 
critique  of  the  'Times'  on  "Uncle  Tom's  Cabin?"'  said  a 
friend  of  ours  the  other  dav,  to  a  literary  man  of  eminence : 
*  It  reminds  nie,'  was  the  reply,  *  of  the  words  of  the  Samaritan 
woman — '*  Thou  hast  nothing  to  draw  with,  and  the  well  x^ 
deep." ' 

llie  want  of  space  compels  us  to  refrain  from  further  com- 
ment on  ^Irs.  Siowe^s  work,  and  at  the  same  time  to  relin- 
qnisli  tlie  intention  of  adverting  to  some  other  topics.  It  wis 
our  ]inr])oso,  when  commencing  this  article,  to  refer  specifically 
to  tlie  eonntenance  given  to  the  slave  system  by  the  churches 
iind  Christian  people  of  America,  but  we  must  defer  this  for 
tlie  pree^ent.     Our  remarks  have  extended  so  iar  beyond 
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design,  that  were  we  to  prosecute  our  original  intention,  we 
should  necessarily  fail  to  do  justice  to  a  theme  which  is- 
amongst  the  gravest  and  most  delicate  that  can  be  handled. 

There  is,  however,  one  topic  in  Mrs.  Stowe's  work  to  which 
we  roust  briefly  allude.  Comparisons  are  frequently  insti- 
tuted between  the  American  slave  and  the  English  laborer, 
and  the  conclusion,  though  not  absolutely  in  favor  of  the- 
forraer,  is  obviously  adapted  to  diminish  abhorrence  of  slavery,, 
and  to  attach  to  our  philanthropy  a  somewhat  questionable  and 
ridiculous  character.  It  is  true,  as  Mrs.  Stowe  alleges  in  her 
defence,  ^  that  these  ideas  occur  in  the  dramatic  part  of  the  book, 
and  are  placed  in  the  mouth  of  an  honorable  aqd  high-minded 
slave-holder;'  and  further,  that  ^ it  was  impossible  to  give  a 
dramatic  representation  of  such  a  character  without  the  intro- 
duction of  this  parallel.'  We  readily  admit  all  this,  but  such 
pleas  do  not  touch  our  exception.  We  objeet,  not  to  the 
introduction  of  the  views  in  question,  bui  to  the  impression 
conveyed — such,  at  least,  we  have  found  to  be  the  case — 
that  the  author  concurs  in  them.  Now  it  is  of  importance 
that  the  American  slave-holder  should  not  be  aided  in  mun- 
taining  his  position  by  a  false  view  of  the  condition  of  our 
laboring  people ;  and  therefore,  we  regret  that  Mrs.  Stowe  has 
given  even  the  appearance  of  countenance  to  the  delusion.  It 
would  have  been  easy  to  avoid  this,  and  we  yet  hope  to  see  it 
done.  We  are  as  sensible  as  any  *  Southerner'  can  be,  of  the  dis- 
comforts and  many  wrongs  of  our  poorer  countrymen,  but  to 
represent  these  as  analogous  to  those  of  slavery  is  to  outrage 
common  sense,  and  to  give  the  lie  to  a  thousand  facts.  That 
Mrs.  Stowe  should  have  fallen  into  such  an  error  is  not 
strange,  considering  the  authorities  she  refers  to ;  but  error  it 
nevertheless  is,  and  we  trust  the  purveyors  of  our  popular 
literature,  and  the  compilers  of  parliamentary  reports,  will  be 
warned  by  her  example,  not  to  give  a  false  coloring  to  the  facts 
of  our  social  life.  It  would  be  easy  to  refute  the  view  broached 
by  St.  Clare,  and  apparently  acquiesced  in  by  Mrs.  Stowe;  but 
as  our  space  is  already  exceeded,  we  prefer  giring  the  testi- 
mony of  an  American  slav«,  who  has  had  an  opportunity  of 
personally  comparing  the  condition  of  the  two  classes.  *  The 
]>eoplc  of  the  United  States,'  says  W.  Wells  Brown,  when  giving 
an  account  of  his  visit  to  Dr.  Lee,  at  Hartwell  House,  *  know 
nothing  of  the  laboring  classes  in  England.  Thp  peasants 
of  Great  Britain  are  always  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  soil. 
I  was  taught  in  America  that  the  English  labourer  was  no 
better  off  than  the  slaves  upon  a  Carolina  rice-field.  I  bad 
seen  the  slaves  in  Missouri  huddled  together,  three,  four,  and 
even  five  families  in  a  single  room  not  more  than  twelve  by  twenty- 
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five  feet  square,  and  I  expected  to  see  the  same  in  England.  But 
in  this  I  was  disappointed.  .  .  As  I  looked  upon  the  home  of 
the  laborer,  my  thoughts  were  with  my  enslaved  eouutrymei]. 
What  a  difference,  thought  I,  there  is  between  the  tillers  of 
the  soil  in  England  and  America.  There  could  not  be  a  more 
complete  refutation  of  the  assertion  that  the  English  laborer 
is  no  better  off  than  the  American  slaye,  than  the  scenes  that 
were  then  before  me.'  * 

Respecting  the  various  editions  of  *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin/  we 
have  little  to  say.  The  most  notable  of  them  are  placed  at  the 
head  of  this  article,  and  of  these  we  cannot  hesitate  for  one 
moment  to  assign  to  Mr.  Bosworth's  the  post  of  honor.  Mrs. 
Stowe  has  a  direct  interest  in  its  sale,  and  we  unite  with  tht* 
publisher  in  hoping  ^  that  this  fact,  together  with  the  superior 
typogi'aphy  of  the  volume,  and  the  lowness  of  the  price,  will  be 
considered  as  giving  it  a  higher  claim  to  general  patronage 
than  is  possessed  by  any  other  edition.' 

^  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  as  it  is'  is  one  of  the  poorest  and  dullest 
talcs  we  ever  read.     We  have  gone  through  it  with  ever}-  dis- 
position to  do  justice  to  its  literarv  merits,  whatever  we  might 
think  of  the  views  advocated ;  and  we  say  deliberately  that  it 
has  no  one  redeeming  feature  to  save  it  from  total  and  cod- 
temptuous  neglect.     Even  as  a  defence  of  the  slave  system — 
and  this  is  its  only  chance  of  life — it  is  below  notice.    We  have 
heard  that  the  planters  speak  of  it  in  high  terms,  and  that  the 
New  York  literary  press  commends  it  highly.     If  it  is  so,  then, 
alas,  poor  slavery !     Its  bitterest  foe  would  scarcely  wish  it  to 
be  reduced  to  a  more  pitiable  condition.     Its  plight  is  bid 
indeed  if  the  ^  Southerners'  appeal  with  pride  to  this  rejoinder 
to  Mrs.  Stowe.   Better  say  nothing  than  talk  like  Mr.  W .  L.  G. 
Smith.     If  the  aid  he  supplies  is  all  which  the  case  admits  of, 
then,  instead  of  replying  to  an  assailant,  the  slave-bolder  would 
do  well  to  close  his  lips,  and  trust  to  the  short  memoiy  of  man- 
kind.    We  have  gone  on  from  page  to  page,  and  from  chapter 
to  chapter,  in  the  hope  of  meeting  with  some  finesh  and  rigorous, 
if  not  eloquent,  passages, — something  to  break  the  dead  level, 
to  give  us  a  glimpse  of  tlie  country  beyond,  and  to  bring  to  our 
wearied  and  heated  frame  the  cool,  invigorating,  breeze  of  a 
higher  region.     We  have  been  disappointed ;  not  a  mole-hill 
has  been  visible,  and  we  now  write — not  in  sorrow  certainly, 
but  with  simple  truthfulness — that  had  Mrs.  Stowe  done  nothing 
more  than  call  forth  such  a  champion,  she  would  have  esta- 
blished   her    case   beyond  the   possibility   of   candid   doubt 
'J'lie  object  of  the  story,  we  are  told,  is  *  to  represent  the  leU- 

*  Three  Years  in  Europe,  p.  91. 
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tions  between  master  and  slave/  '  To  do  this/  the  author  adds, 
'  it  was  necessary  to  depict  the  passions  and  sentiments  as  the 
same  are  usually  found  to  exist  in  the  every-day  scenes  of  life/ 
This  is  welly  and  had  the  rule  been  obseryed^  we  should  haye 
had  much  more  than  Mr.  Smith  has  supplied.  Mr.  Erskine 
the  planter,  and  Mr.  Gravity,  his  overseer,  might  have  been 
retained,  though  with  some  modifications,  obviously  needful  to 
the  verisimilitude  of  their  characters ;  but  other  personages 
would,  occasionally,  at  least,  have  been  introduced,  as  examjMed 
of  another  class  whom  American  laws  entrust  with  the  happi- 
ness and  life  of  their  fellows.  Further  than  this,  the  poor 
attempt  would  not  have  been  made  to  represent  the  miscreant 
Bates,  the  Browns,  the  AUgoods,  and  the  Smiths^  as  types  of 
Abolitionists.  But  nothing  was  further  from  the  author's 
design  than  a  representation  of  the  whole  system.  His  object 
was  to  counteract  the  impression  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  work,  and  he 
has  sought  to  compass  this  by  giving  us  a  totally  different  view 
of  Negro  character  and  occupation.  Mr.  Erskine,  the  Virginian 
planter,  is  represented  as  a  mild,  amiable,  and  benevolent  man, 
who  lived  amongst  his  slaves  like  a  patriarch  of  the  olden  time, 
and  found  his  happiness  in  their  enjoyments. 

That  such  cases  may  occur  we  do  not  deny.  Despotism  is 
occasionally  mild,  but,  as  well  reason  in  favor  of  tjrranny  from 
the  good  acts  of  individual  tyrants,  as  on  behalf  of  the  slave 
system  from  such  instances  as  this.  They  are  the  exceptions, 
not  the  rule  ;  the  acts  of  individual  kindliness,  not  the  genuine 
working  of  the  system.  To  hold  up  such  as  examples  of  slavery, 
is  to  prostitute  truth  to  the  worst  purpose  of  falsehood.  Mrs. 
Stowe  has  done  nothing  of  the  kind.  Her  pictures  ar^  illus- 
trative of  the  system^  and  she  has  rendered  justice— ^which  Mr. 
Smith  has  not  even  attempted — to  the  better  class  of  her  oppo- 
nents. In  the  same  spirit  as  sketched  the  planter,  Mr.  Smith 
represents  the  overseer,  Mr.  Gravi^,  as  having  '  a  kind  heart, 
and  a  scrupulously  honest  disposition.  If  he  ever  plied  die 
lash  to  the  stubbornly  disobedient  slave,  be  used  it,  as  neariy 
as  we  can  recollect,  precisely  as  a  father  does  in  ih%  whole- 
some correction  of  his  children.  He  did  not  punish  widi 
wantonness.'  The  negroes  were  of  course  happy.  All  dieir 
wants  were  anticipated.  Many  little  luxuries  were  supplied, 
and  if  they  had  not  the  freedom  of  European  laborers,  their 
were  exempted  from  their  anxieties,  and  knew  nothing  of  theu 
vicissitudes.  '  As  for  their  present  state,'  ire  are  assured  by 
Mr.  Erskine  himself, '  they  could  not  be  happier.'  Their  cabiiis, 
though  not  remarkable  for  cleanliness,  wore  '  an  air  of  tidiness 
and  gentility.'  In  a  word,  they  were  pleased  with  their  ldt| 
'took  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  and  were  contented  and 
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happy.'  Only  one  thing  Avas  needed  to  complete  the  pioture, 
and  this  Mr.  Smith  hastens  to  supply.  Let  who  will  believe  it. 
If  we  did,  we  should  abhor  slavery  yet  more  intensely,  ilow  a 
republican  can  imagine  he  is  doing  service  to  the  ^  dome^iic 
institution'  of  his  country,  by  representing  it  as  having  extin- 
guished the  love  of  freedom,  we  leave  our  author  to  say. 

After  the  refusal  of  Hector  to  accept  freedom  at  the  bauds  of 
bis  master,  we  arc  not  surprised  at  the  subsequent  parts  of  tiie 
fiction.  ^  Uncle  Tom,'  who  has  nothing  in  couimou  with  Mrs. 
Stowe's  hero  but  a  name,  escapes  to  Canada,  is  found  there  iu 
filth  and  rags — the  servant^  of  course^  of  an  abolitionut — seeks  uui 
his  old  master  at  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  who  extends  to  him  his 
hand,  and  'with  a  pleasant  smile  upon  bis  countenance,  in- 
quired after  his  health,'  entreats  to  be  taken  back  to  Virginia, 
and  on  promise  of  good  behavior,  is  allowed  to  re-vibit  the 
scene  of  his  youth.  His  return  was,  of  course,  hailed  by  bis 
ft' How  slaves.  He  '  enjoyed  the  sweet  repose  of  a  quiet  con- 
science ;  and  arose  in  the  morning,  refreshed  by  sleep,  vigoroas 
and  joyful.' 

We  could  add  much,  but  prefer  leaving  the  fiction — for  such 
it  is,  and  a  poor  one  too — to  tlie  unbiassed  judgment  of  our 
readers.  A  grosser  insult  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind  was 
never  offered.  No  one  will  be  deceived  by  the  picture,  aud 
the  attempt  to  impose  it  on  the  ignorant  and  credulous, 
betokens  the  desperate  plight  to  which  the  *  Southerners'  are 
reduced. 

Of '  Aunt  Phillis's  Cabin '  we  need  say  little.     Our  opinion 
of  it  has  already  been  indicated.     As  a  defence  of  the  slave- 
system  it  is  a  miserable  failure;  but  as  an  exponent  of  the  \icws 
of  the  ^  Southerners'  it  has  value,  and  may  be  read  \>ith  advan- 
tage.    It  takes  ground  very  different  from  *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin 
as  it  is,"  and  dis])lays  with  less  reserve  the  bitterness  and  whole- 
sale defiiniation  directed  against  the  abolitionists.     Mrs.  Kast- 
man  has  less  moderation  and  self-control  than  Air.  Smith,  and 
writes  with  more  animation  and   descri])tive   power.     Cousin 
Janet's  account  of  Walter's  mother,  in  the  early  part  of  the 
work,  has  considerable  merit;  but  it  stands  alone,  and  is  so 
6n])erior  to  what  follows,  as  to  awaken  doubts  respecting  its 
authorship.     Altogether,  the  tale  has  great  itnprobabilities ;  its 
characters  are  devoid  of  strong  interest;  and  the  tone  which 
pervades  it  is  of  the  worst  ])ossible  kind.     Slavery  is  treated  of 
as  (lod's  ^  own  institution,'  and  a  writer  on  it  is  said  to  have 
^  the  advantage  of  finding  it,  with  its  continued  history,  and  die 
laws  given  by  God  to  govern'  it,  *  in  the  holy  Bible'     This  ii 
Mrs.  Eastman's  starting-point,  and  if  site  is  sincere,  we  cau 
only  pity  her  ignorance  of  the  religion  she  professes  to  revexvi 
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4um1  wonder  what  evil  there  is  under  the  sun  for  whkdi  flbe 
anight  not  plead  a  similar  justification.  Christiani^  lias  «ii£* 
fered  many  wrongs  at  the  hands  of  its  disciples,  but  never  was 
it  so  maligned  as  when  its  authority  is  pleaded  on  behalf  of 
slavery.  Who  could  have  imagined,  apart  from  experienoe^ 
that  the  religion  of  love  would  be  adducea  in  support  of  cmellj^ 
— the  pure,  benignan^  self-sacrificing  temper  of  the  Gospel  be 
perverted  to  the  sanction  of  a  system  under  which  lieentiooa- 
aess,  robbery,  lawless  despotism,  and  concentrated  selfish* 
ness,  are  openly  cherished  ?  We  confess  that  we  sicken  and 
turn  away  disgusted  when  such  enormities  axe  glossed  over 
by  tlie  commonplaces  of  religion.  Our  feeling  is  similar  in 
some  respects  to  that  of  Tom  Loker,  who  nauseated  the  cant 
of  Haley,  telling  him :  ^  I  can  stand  most  any  talk  o'  youm,  bnt 
your  pious  talk, — that  kills  me  right  up.' 

The  tone  of  Mrs.  Eastman's  volume  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  following  delectable  specimen.  Susan,  a  negro  servanl^ 
had  been  brought  by  her  mistress  from  Georgia  to  Boston^ 
where  she  was  found  by  some  abolitionists,  who  persuaded  her 
to  escape  from  bondage.  She  determined  to  do  so,  and  was 
lodged  for  the  nighty  so  says  our  author, '  under  the  chaige  of 
some  people  who  made  their  living  by  receiving  the  newly 
ransomed.'  In  justice  to  Mrs.  Eastman,  we  will  give  whiUt 
follows  in  her  own  words.  Were  we  to  abridge  her  narralivef 
we  should  be  suspected  of  misrepresentation. 

'The  next  morning  she  was  to  go  ofl^  but  she  found  ahe  had 
xeekooed  without  her  host,  for  when  she  thanked  the  good  people  for 
her  night's  lodging  and  the  hashed  cod-fish  on  which  die  tried  to 
breskbst,  she  had  a  bill  to  pay,  and  where  was  the  moneyf  Poor 
Susan !  she  had  only  a  quarter  of  a  doUar,  and  that  she  had  asked  her 
mistress  for  a  week  before,  to  buy  a  pair  of  side-comha 

'  Why,  what  a  fool  you  be,*  said  one  of  the  men;  'didn*t  I  teU  you 
to  bring  your  mistress'  purse  along  f 

'  And  did  you  think  I  was  going  to  steal  besides  running  off  fromher 
and  the  poor  babyf  answered  SusaxL 

^its  not  stealing/  said  the  Abolitionist.  'Hav^i^t  you  been  s 
slaving  of  yotu:self  ail  your  life  for  her,  and  I  guess  youVe  a  ri§^t  to  be 
paid  for  it.  I  guess  you  think  the  rags  on  your  back  good  wages 
enough  V 

*  Susan  looked  at  her  neat  dress,  and  thought  they  were  very  nice 
rags,  compared  to  the  clothes  her  landlady  had  on ;  but  the  Aboli- 
tionist was  in  a  hiury. 

'  Come,*  said  he,  '  Tm  not  going  to  spend  all  my  time  on  you ;  if 
you  want  to  be  free,  come  along;  pay  whi^  you  owe^  and  start-.' 

'  But  I  have  only  this  quarter,*  said  Susan,  despaiiini^y. 

'  I  don't  calcidate  to  give  runaway  niggers  th^  supper,  and  nij^tfs 
lodging  and  break&st  for  twenty-five  cents,*,  said  the  woman.     '  I  w^ 
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so  green  as  that,  I  can  tell  yon.     If  yonVe  got  no  money,  open  your 
bundle,  and  we  can  make  a  trade,  like  as  not/ — ^p.  58. 

What  will  our  readers  think  after  this,  when  they  find  Mrs. 
Eastman  gra\-ely  stating,  *  I  am  determined  to  be  charitable/ 
We  confess  that  we  wondered  greatly  at  the  impudence  of  the 
assertion,  or,  rather,  we  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  palpable  false- 
hoods, the  gross  misdescriptions,  with  which  the  Toliime  abounds. 
We  might  multiply  instances  m  proof,  but  our  space  is  too 
valuable  to  be  filled  with  such  trash.  We  disuiiss  ^Amit 
Phillis's  Cabin  ^  to  the  neglect  which  awaits  it.  It  establishes 
beyond  doubt  the  weakness  of  slavery,  and  will  greatly  aid  the 
impression  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  volume. 

'  The  White  Slave,'  is  a  work  of  considerable  merit,  taking 
the  same  general  view  of  slavery  as  JMrs.  Stowe's.  It  has 
not  the  dramatic  power  of  *  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,'  and  is 
wholly  destitute  of  that  vital  heat  which  penetrates  and  melts 
the  hardest  heart.  It  can  never  vie  with  it,  therefore,  in  popu- 
larity ;  and  wears,  moreover,  in  some  parts  of  its  narrative,  an 
air  of  romance  which  greatly  detracts  from  its  moral  force.  It 
is,  however,  a  fearful  exposure  of  the  horrid  system  of  the 
south,  and  deepens  our  sympathy  with  its  degraded  and 
miserable  victims.  It  is  issued  as  an  original  work,  and  we 
have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  it  was  not  so  regarded  by  its 
English  publishers.  From  the  *  Westminster  Review,'  however, 
of  last  July  (page  315)  we  learn  that  it  was  published  at 
Boston,  U.S  ,  in  1836,  under  a  different  title,  and  was  reprinted 
in  a  London  periodical,  entitled,  'Truth  Seeker' in  l^M  or 
1847.  It  was  forwarded  to  this  country  a  few  months  since,  we 
are  informed,  by  Messrs.  Tappan  and  Whitteraore,  highly 
resj)ectable  booksellers  of  Boston,  as  a  *  new  work,'  and  their 
agent  was  instructed  to  sell  the  copyright  to  a  London  pub- 
lisher. If  this  statement  is  correct  —  and  so  far  as  we  arc 
aware  it  has  not  been  contradicted — there  is  much  blame 
somewhere,  and  the  American  publishers  owe  it  to  their  own 
reputation  to  search  out  the  matter  thoroughly.  Either  they 
have  been  imposed  on  by  some  literary  pirate,  or — ^whicb  we  do 
not  credit — they  have  lent  themselves  to  a  most  disreputable 
fraud. 
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Abt.  VIL — Pastoral  Theology :  the  Tliaoiry  (^  a  Oospd  Ministry,  By 
A.  Yinet,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Laasanne.  Translated  from 
the  French.  Edinburgh  :  T.  and  T.  Clark.  London :  Hamilton 
and  Co.;  Simpkin  and  Co.     1852. 

We  learn  from  the  editor  that  this  volume  was  not  prepared  for 
the  press  by  M.  Vinet,  but  is  taken  from  the  note-books  of 
students,  who  heard  them  delivered.  Notwithstanding  the 
unavoidable  imperfections  of  a  volume  so  produced,  the  name 
of  one  so  much  honoured  by  evangelical  Christians  in  England^ 
especially  by  non-conformists,  will  draw  to  it  the  attention  of 
pastors,  of  candidates  for  the  pastoral  office,  and  of  many  others 
to  whom  every  elucidation  of  so  important  a  calling,  and  every 
help  towards  its  increased  efficiency,  must  ever  prove  accept* 
able.  In  many  respects,  such  readers  will  be  oenefited  oy 
these  lectures.  The  ifieory  of  the  Christian  ministry  is  ablr 
exhibited,  though  to  our  practical  English  understandings,  it 
seems  to  be  wanting  in  distinctness.  The  '  interior  life  ;*  the 
*  relative  or  social  life  ;^  the  ^  pastoral  life  ;*  the  *  administrative 
or  official  life'  of  the  pastor,  are  delineated  with  much  fulness, 
minutely,  wisely,  and  with  a  comprehensive  survey  of  the  varied 
work  and  manifold  requirements  of  the  localized  minister  of  th^ 
gospel.  The  suggestions,  whether  didactic  or  practical,  bejar 
the  impress  of  much  thought,  the  traces  of  extensive  reading, 
the  sagacity  acquired  by  experience,  and  the  refined  eajTnest- 
ness  of  a  highly  cultivated  and  thoroughly  spiritual  mind. 
Had  the  lamented  author  lived  among  the  firee  churches  of  this 
land,  and  the  spirit-stirring  activity  which,  to  so  large  an 
extent,  supersedes  the  labour  devolving  on  pastors  in  other 
countries,  there  would,  probably,  have  been  less  scholastie 
formality  in  his  instructions  to  dieological  students,  and  more 
breadth  and  energy  in  the  inculcation  of  the  piety  which,  as  be 
shows,  is  not  to  be  peculiar  to  the  minister  but  common  in  the 
ishurch.  We  observe,  that  in  his  remarks  on  the  titles  applied 
to  the  ministers  in  the  New  Testament,  he  omits  evangdi$L 
We  consider  it  as  a  defect,  that  he  has  not  discriminated  the 
temporary  from  the  permanent,  the  local  from  the  general^ 
the  extraordinary  from  the  ordinary.  His  enumeration  is  tOQ 
large,  in  one  view  of  it ;  and  in  another,  it  is  not  large  enough. 
He  has  stated,  very  clearly,  that  the  Christian  ministry  is  110^  % 
priesthood,  not  a  casttj  not  a  transmitted  order,  a  separated  set 
of  functionaries ;  and  the  statement  of  this  truth  is  an  indicatkm* 
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of  the  advance  made  by  the  professor  on  the  notion  that  pervades 
all  national  churches,  and  not  a  few  others.  It  is  refreshing 
to  meet  in  such  a  book  with  passages  like  the  following : — 

'  It  may  perhaps  be  convenient  for  a  society,  as  such,  to  make  lue  of 
particular  men  or  orders  of  men ;  but  apart  from  this,  the  functions  of 
the  miuiatry  may  be  performed  by  any  of  the  fiuthfuL  An  eccle- 
siastical ministry  is  formed  by  the  consecration,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, of  certain  members  of  the  Chi-istian  society  to  oocnpy  them- 
selves specially,  but  not  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  in  the  admin iV 
tration  of  religious  worship,  and  the  guidance  of  human  seals.  A 
religious  society  can,  moreover,  decide  that  the  solemn  ohscrvances 
which  are  performed  at  its  meeting,  shall  be  exclusively  px^eakLed  over 
by  those  particular  persons  who  are  denominated  ministers  or  pastors. 
It  seems  easy  to  keep  within  the  two  prescribed  limits;  if  we  are  absorbed 
in  either,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other,  it  will  be  at  the  loas  of  some 
evangelical  truth.  But  it  is  certain  that  we  cannot  lose  one  of  these 
without  losing  the  other  also ;  a  choice  between  the  two  will  never 
have  to  be  made ;  we  shall  preserve,  or  we  shall  lose,  both  at  osccl 
This  discussion  is  not  an  easy  one.  The  attack  and  defence  pass  from 
one  side  to  another  without  meeting  one  another— each  party  advancing 
that  which  the  other  does  not  reject,  and  repudiating  that  which  the 
other  does  not  care  to  defend.  But  this  discussion,  which  could  not 
have  arisen  at  any  other  pciiod,  marks  a  kind  of  mental  action,  which 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  observe,  and  may  help  us  to  determine  with 
moi'e  accuracy  our  position  in  the  church  and  in  society.  This  mental 
action  is  of  a  very  singular  character ;  it  indicates  the  co-existence  of 
two  contradictory  elements.  Everything  that  can  be  done  to  make  us 
a  caste  is  done,  and  yet  incessant  fears  are  expressed  lest  we  ahoold 
become  ona  It  is  not  remembered  that  it  is  in  the  \'ery  nature  of  a 
body  in  exile  to  form  itself  into  an  empire,  and  that  it  will  shortly  not 
be  able  to  see  even  its  equals,  where  it  is  not  allowed  to  see  those  who 
are  similar  in  position  and  action  to  itself.  We  create,  or  at  least  we 
strengthen,  the  esprit  de  corps  by  this  constant  fear  of  it.  The  clogy  itself 
is  undecided  between  the  recollection  of  its  ancient  authority  and  the 
feeling  of  its  actual  position.  That  interest  in  religions  questioDs^ 
which  is  revived  no  longer  among  the  masses,  but  among  a  certain 
number  of  individuals,  tends  to  confer  importance  upon  the  clergy ; 
that  same  interest  also  invests  the  laity  with  some  of  the  fuuctioos  of 
tlie  clergy,  and  more  or  less  effaces  the  limits  which  divide  them.  This 
position  of  tilings  ought  certainly  to  teach  us  one  thing — ^io  remain  cr 
to  enter  only  on  those  terms  which  are  required  by  the  GospeL  and 
which  we  have  already  described.  In  every  chnrch,  therefore^  which 
is  organized  according  to  the  word  and  according  to  the  spirit  of  Jesu? 
Christ,  there  will  be  ministers ;  whether  or  not  they  form  a  distinct 
body,  they  will  never, — ^let  me  urge  this  upon  yon, — ^they  will  never 
£[)rm  a  cct^^c.  They  will  belong;  in  everything,  that  does  not  excl«- 
sively  affect  their  distinctive  ofiicial  duties,  to  the  general  company  of 
other  Chrihtians  and  other  citizens,  and  their  only  inalieiialile  attri* 
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tates  will  be  suck  as  aro  ^kfined  a&d  ludted  <bj  the  intoesli  «f  IIm 

These  obsenrations  maj  seem  to  hare  no  place  in  congrega- 
tiooal  oburobesy  and  tbey  are  to  be  reoeived,  of  coune^  in  4xm- 
oexion  widi  the  preBbyteriaa  constkiitiQa  of  tlie  '  duswoh'  ei 
wliiefa  M.  Vinet  was  a  ttember.  But  where  ehurehei^  «nli  aa 
the  Independents  and  Baptisti^  a»  amoeimted  imt  pinposea 
hejond  tbe  range  of  their  separate  self-govemaeiit,  it  will  be 
seen  that,  in  the  prooeedings  of  saoh  '  oniom,*  the  prinmplea 
which  regulate  the  relation  of  ministers  to  aggregate  iKKlies 
denominated  ^  churches/  do  come,  of  necessity,  into  operation^ 
and  in  proportion  to  the  aettYttjr  and  sptritnal  harmony  witb 
which  '  independeTit  churches*  carry  out  their  erangelical  deums». 
will  be  their  approach  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  wmoh 
requires  the  largest  amount  of  unity  that  does  not  ittvolTe  the 
sacrifice  of  freedom. 

Tbe  section  on  ^  Difficulties  and  Advantages  of  an  Eraogelioal 
Ministry*  is  one  of  which  we  think  it  would  be  difficnli  to  wnk 
too  highly.  The  Idea  of  tbe  Mivistby  has  s^Mom  betsm 
expvessed  so  truly,  so  grandly,  so  impressivaly.  On  one  side, 
diere  is  a  stem  looking  at  possible  as  well  as  fiuniliar  aad  pnn 
bable  difficulties,  which  reminds  ns  of  the  stnigi^  which  bxb 
still  required,  and  with  which  experience  had  made  the  writer 
well  acquainted,  to  maintain  a  true  evangelical  standing  in  this 
world,  and  from  which  we  are  far  from  being  sure  that  our  own 
eyangelical  ministers  in  any  church  will  always  be  exempt  We 
wish  we  bad  room  for  large  extracts.  The  following,  wnich  ara 
mere  specimens,  will  commend  themselves  to  the  hearts  of  those 
more  immediately  concerned:— 

*  Ordinary  or  extraordinary  times  are  not  so  because  of  that  whidl 
meets  the  eye ;  in  reality,  all  times  are  what  we  oursdves  make  them; 
All  may  be  sublime;  and  the  most  extraordinary  we  may  make  prosaio. 
The  ministty  is  extraordinary  at  all  timea  There  is  a  henno  way  of 
conceiving  of  it,  and  that  is  the  only  true  way.  The  ministry  is  an 
office  of  devotedness;  and,  in  order  that  we  may  not  take  one  thing  fiir 
another,  we  must  elevate  the  ministry  to  the  full  hei^t  of  its  granqeor, 
and  see  it  in  the  most  arduous  periods  of  its  existence.  For  oorsetva^ 
we  are  perpetually  descending  below  our  truest  height;  what,  then, 
can  be  more  fatal  than  to  seek  an  ideal  of  the  ministiy  in  some  middle 
point,  instead  of  ascending  to  the  summit  of  its  activity  and  danger* 
In  Older,  therefore,  that  we  may  not  remain  content  with  too  low  an 
estimate,  we  ought  to  seek  our  ideal  in  the  most  exceptional  casei^  and 
ask  ourselves  whether  we  should  be  ready  to  accept  such  a  ministty  as 
nussionaries  undertake  among  barbarian  peoples---sach  as  the  maityrs 
passed  through.  We  ought  at  the  outset  to  place  belbfe  ns  that  wludi 
is  only  not  impossible,  or  we  do  not  attain  to  an  iadsqaate  idea  of  the 
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ministry.  In  whatever  ^XMsition  it  may  be  exercised,  the  ministiy 
retains  its  identity;  nothing  can  make  it  change— neither  times  of 
difficulty  nor  times  of  repose.  For  a  time  God  may  allow  us  to  enjoy 
a  quiet  position;  but  the  ministry  selects  the  most  perilous  situations 
— ^it  is  always  a  complete  saciifice  of  body  and  spirit  in  the  service  of 
the  church.  We  should,  therefore,  place  before  our  minds  the  greatest 
difficulties,  not  only  that  we  may  bring  an  extraordinary  spirit  to 
ordinary  occasions,  but  because  that  which  might  appear  to  us  impos- 
sible will  be  found  not  to  be  so AH  crises,  moreover,  are  not  of 

an  exterior  character;  there  are  times  as  difficult  as  times  of  persecu- 
tion— times  of  heresy  or  error,  when  the  greater  number  of  those 
associated  with  us  in  the  ministry  do  not  preach  the  GospeL  These 
also  are  times  in  which  to  struggle  for  truth,  and  to  shrink  from  no 
sacrifices.  Even  now  do  we  see  error  and  heresy  erecting  themselves; 
we  have  to  fight  those  who  are  weakening  the  Grospel,  and  we  ought, 
consequently,  to  expect  calumny  and  hatred  from  many  qoarten. 

'  We  must  not  fear  to  present  before  our  minds  these  more  gloomy 
views  of  the  ministry.  We  must  recognise  the  fiict  that  the  career  of 
heroism  is  also  one  of  hardship.  All  pastors  ought  to  be  heroes,  for 
Christianity  in  every  class  is  still  heroism;  the  Christian  is  an  unde- 
veloped hero,  a  hero  in  spirit.  The  right  possessed  by  Protestant 
ministers  of  having  families  does  not  at  all  change  their  position;  it 
only  renders  their  devotedness  the  more  difficult.  The  priest  is  a 
solitary  individual  The  Protestant  minister  is  n6t  exempted  from 
any  sacrifice;  he  must  give  his  life,  if  that  be  required  of  him :  and 
every  sacrifice  will  be  so  much  the  more  painful,  inasmuch  as  his 
&mUy  will  also  share  in  the  suffi;ring  which  it  may  occasion.  His 
business  is  to  devote  himself,  and  why  should  his  devotedness  be  more 
painful  to  him  than  it  is  to  a  physician,  for  example,  conoeming  wlK»n 
the  question  is  never  asked  whether  he  is  or  is  not  manned  V 

Among  the  ^  difficulties  of  the  evangelical  ministry/  M.  Vinet 
enlarges  on  that  of  governing  by  moral  means  a  multitude  erf 
minds  and  spirits  very  variously  constituted ; — the  great  labour 
of  a  ministerial  life; — uniformity  of  the  labour  required;— 
labour  ill  appreciated ; — the  many  painful  and  cheerless  dndes; 
— the  sacrifice  of  many,  even  innocent,  pleasures ; — talent  lost 
and  decaying  in  obscurity; — painful  isolation  for  one  ivbo 
has  known  the  charms  of  social  life,  and  of  intercourse  between 
different  minds ; — that  species  of  fear  and  distrust  ivhieh  the 
pastor  inspires ; — the  double  danger  of  pleasing,  and  of  dis- 
pleasing the  world ; — '  self-love  is  very  active  in  a  profession 
^hich  exposes  men  to  observation,  which  is  moreover  intel- 
lectual in  its  character,  and  is  closely  allied  to  art  and  lite- 
rature;— internal  conflicts  between  faith  and  doubt;* — honi- 
liating  consciousness  of  the  vast  difference  between  the  na 
and  the  preacher; — the  agonizing  thought  that  he  earries  in  Us 
hands  the  destinies  of  so  many  spirits,  and  that  he  exerdi 
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ministry  which,  if  it  does  not  quioken,  destroys  ;* — *  the  most 
deplorable  case  is  when  these  evils,  which  ought  only  to  be 
healed  by  consolations  from  on  high,  are  healed  by  halntj  and 
by  a  fatid  resignation  to  them,  which  is  only  too  often  the 
case;* — of  all  these  evils  he  says,  they  'are  formidable  to 
the  spirit,  but  of  many  of  them  we  must  say  that  it  is  more 
formidable  to  evade  them,  than  grieooue  to  submit  to  them,  and  all 
ought  to  be  anticipated,  and  as  it  were,  experienced  before- 
hand/ 

M.  Vinet  speaks  of  this  enumeration  of  difficulties  as  '  per- 
haps incomplete.'  It  may  be  so.  Most  experienced  ministers 
could  probably  add  to  their  number.  They  are  often  aggra- 
vated by  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  several  varieUes  of 
church  relation,  and  sources  of  ministerial  appointment,  by  the 
diversities  of  individual  temperament,  by  uie  peculiarities  of 
local  influences,  and  by  the  antagonUtie  position  of  ministers  in 
several  denominations,  especially  where  those  of  one  deno- 
mination are  invested  with  political  authority,  and  supported 
by  the  wealth  of  the  State.  Yet  eome  of  these  diffioultiea  are 
by  no  means  peculiar  to  the  office  of  the  minister.  Labours 
at  least  as  great  are  performed  by  men  in  other  professions 
without  the  sustaining  dioughts  and  Christian  sympathies  which 
accompany  those  of  the  pastor;  and  these  labours  are  i^ 
tediously  uniform,  as  ill  appreciated,  as  painful  and  cheerless, 
demanding  as  many  sacrifices,  equally  obscure  sometimes,  and 
isolated,  and  involving  a  pressing  sense  of  conflict  and  of 
responsibility.  We  are  not  questioning  the  reality  of  the 
difficulties,  nor  their  trying  effect  on  the  spirits  of  ministers; 
but  it  is  due  both  to  other  callings  and  to  the  sacred  pastorate 
itself,  that  no  person  should  imagine  that  these  disadvantages 
are  confined  to  the  ministerial  life.  It  is  only  fiur  that  when  a 
young  man  is  contemplating  the  ministry,  and  comparing  it 
with  other  modes  of  honourable  employment,  be  should  set 
down  such  gloomy  prospects  as  these  to  the  account  of  them 
alU  and  not  exclusively  to  this. 

In  expatiating,  however,  on  some  of 'these  disconragiiig 
aspects  of  the  ministry,  the  judicious  professor  makes  many 
practical  observations  which  are  worthy  of  special  note.  To 
ministers,  whether  young  or  old,  who  sigh  for  what  we  believe 
is  technically  understood  by  a  '  larger  ephere^  it  may  be  well 
to  suggest  that — 

<  The  smallest  parish  ought  to  become,  by  the  seal  of  him  who 
ministers  to  it,  as  onerous  as  the  largest;  the  work  has  only  one  limit,' 
and  that  is  lack  of  materials,  and  occssioiis  ni  ussAiliiess  mnst  be 
sought  at  a  distance,  when  those  nearer  at  hand  axe  wanting.  Hie 
is  not  a  true  imitator  of  the  first  ministers  who  is  not  ^*  eaten  19  "  \xf 
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the  zeal  of  God's  bouse.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  paatorai 
labour,  we  may  say,  that  all  the  extent  -which  in  any  other  profesaioa 
the  most  exalted  enthusiasm,  or  the  most  unbounded  ambition  could 
suggest  to  the  man  who  exercises  it,  is  only  the  exact  measura  of  that 
which  is  opened  to  the  minister  by  the  simple  idea  of  his  office/ 

It  can  scarcely  be  concealed  from  even  the  most  superficial* 
that  no  class  of  men  are  so  amenable  as  conscientious  and 
thoughtful  ministers  to  those  ^  internal  conflicts  between  £urli 
and  doubt,'  (in  Geiinan,  anfechtungen^)  of  which  M.  Vinet  treats, 
among  the  difficulties  of  the  ministry.  The  strongest  believers 
of  the  characteristic  truths  of  the  gospel,  and  those  most  com- 
petent to  deal,  whether  privately  or  publicly,  with  sceptics  and 
unbelievers  in  a  wise,  kind,  and  useful  manner,  are  those  who 
have  doubted  for  themselves.  They  know  the  intellectual  and 
the  moral  sources  of  such  perplexities.  They  can  sympathize 
with  the  honest  heart  that  struggles  for  satisfaction  on  safficient 
grounds.  They  have  felt  how  repulsive  are  not  a  few  of  the 
modes  in  which  some  good  people  refer  to  these  distressing  in* 
stances  of  mental  history.  They  have  experienced — still  expe- 
rience, not  unfrequently — the  utter  impotence  of  the  sort  of 
reasoning  which  is  so  often  pressed  on  the  doubter,  as  leaving 
him  no  alternative  but  either  to  believe  off  band  what  others 
believe,  or  to  perish  as  an  obstinate  rejecter  of  the  truth.  They 
have  become  familiar  with  the  subtleties,  the  disguises,  the 
caprices,  the  recoils,  the  conscious  inconsistencies,  the  baffled 
hopes,  the  self-reproaches,  and  the  despondenc}',  which  con- 
sume the  spirit.  They  can  ^  minister  to  a  mind  diseased/  It 
was  not  to  be  expected  that  M.  Vinet  should  entirely  unravel 
the  mvstic  webs  which  a  mind  so  harassed  weaves  for  its  own 

m 

entanglement ;  but  there  is  much  wisdom — snggestiveness — in 

what  he  says  ; — 

'  Doubt,  08  a  psyctwlogical  Jacty  has  been  but  little  studied;  there 
is  a  i>hilosophical  doubt,  and  there  is  a  doubt  which  results  from  igno- 
raiLCo;  wc  do  not  now  attend  to  these.  (It  is  to  be  regretted  that  he 
did  not.)  But  is  there  no  other  kind  of  doubting  besides  ?  Is  them 
not  a  state  in  which  tJie  heat  proof  cannot  dispel  daiMf  The  intelkctval 
proofs  are  there,  and  yet  the  soul  hesitates.  Christian  certitude  is 
another  thing  than  the  certitude  of  intelligence.  Donbt  is  a  void,  a 
kind  of  temptation,  through  which  every  man  passes.  When  the 
life  is  enfeebled,  &ith  is  weak.  Faith  creates  life,  but  lilb  must 
sustain  faith.  Fiiith  is  a  vision;  when  it  is  not,  it  deaoends  to  the 
I'ank  of  mei-e  belief  Faith  is  one  in  its  nature,  bnt  it  baa  degrees  of 
intensity.  And  if,  while  faith  languishes,  we  could  retire,  collect  our 
thoughts,  interrupt  all  those  works  which  fidth  snpposesiy  we  should 
not  be  so  unhappy;  but  we  cannot,  tre  mtui  alway»  preach,  EvoT 
one  may  find  hinise^  in  the  condition  into  which  Richard  Baxter  fell 
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and  feel  himself  all  at  once  plunged  into  an  absolute  void,  in  which  all 
things  have  escaped,  even  the  most  fundamental  beliefe.  This  is  a  fearful 
state,  and  must  be  banished.  The  believer  (but  here  is  one  doubting, 
not  believing)  ^  so  troubled  must  resolutely  strain  all  the  forces  of  his 
spirit  in  order  to  breathe  out  a  fervent  prayer.' 

This  is  good  advice,  but  it  is  incomplete.  All  who  have 
endured  this  sore  affliction  will  join  with  us  in  wishing  that  the 
professor  had  gone  further,  if  he  could.  If  he  could :  it  is  probable 
that  he  cither  could  not,  from  the  lack  of  personal  experience^ 
or  he  was  restrained  from  saying  more  from  reluctance  to  reveal 
those  secrets  of  the  bosom  which  prudent  men  conceal  from 
others,  especially  professional  teachers  from  their  pnpils.  We 
"will  venture  to  suggest  something  which  wo  believe  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  an  interesting,  though  it  may  be  small,  class  of 
readers.  So  far  as  doubt  arises  from  ignorance,  which  is  nearly 
always,  the  remedy  is — Knowledge.  So  far  as  it  is  what 
M.  Vinet  calls  ^  philosophicaly  the  remedy  lies  in  remembering 
that  we  were  not  bom  for  speculation — that  the  foundations  of 
our  assumed  philosophy  may  he  unsound, — that  we  may  be 
attempting  to  solve  by  means  of  our  philosophy  questions  which 
are  beyond  its  range — and  that  the  very  agitation  and  self-dissatis- 
faction created  by  a  state  of  doubting  indicate  a  disturbance  of 
the  equipoise  of  our  concrete  nature^  which  can  be  restored  only 
by  abandoning  the  unsuccessful  pursuit  of  specnlativc  truth, 
and  bracing  the  energy  of  our  whole  being  by  healthy  exercise 
in  departments  of  life  to  which  doubting  does  not,  and,  indeed, 
cannot  extend. — We  were  present,  some  years  ago,  at  a  gather- 
ing of  ministers,  large  in  number,  varied  in  talent  and  position,  at 
T?hich  the  question  was  seriously  and  honestly  discussed,  ^  What 
are  the  temptations  peculiar  to  the  ministry  f  One  of  the  brethren, 
known  to  be  a  bold  defender  of  the  truth,  ingenuously  avowed, 
for  his  part,  that  his  sorest  temptation  was  a  doubt,  at  times,  of 
the  truth  of  what  he  was  ever  earnestly  preaching ;  and  he  was 
followed  by  another,  whose  enlightened  orthodoxy  no  human 
being  would  ever  think  of  questioning,  who  made  a  similar 
avowal.  Some  were  surprised.  The  more  discriminating  per- 
ceived, of  course,  that  it  was  but  natural  that  mindt  like  those 
firom  whom  the  avowals  came  should  have  to  grapple  with  diffi- 
culties which  lay  not  in  the  path  of  those  whose  studies  were  less 
severe.  But  when  a  young  minister  respectfullv  asked  the  first 
speaker — '  How  do  you  get  rid  of  your  doubts?*  probably  ex- 
pecting some  profoundly  intellectual  solution,  he  received  for 
answer :  '  I  leave  my  books,  set  about  some  practical  work  of 
pastoral  duty,  which  gives  exercise  to  my  body, to  my  conscience, 
and  to  my  Christian  sympathies,  and  I  come  back  to  my  stadiea 
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ali  riffht.^  Nor  is  the  philosophic  theory  both  of  the  doubting, 
and  of  the  release  from  it,  far  to  seek.  We  seriously  recom- 
mend the  experiment  to  any  minister  who  may  be  interested 

in  it. 

M.  Vinet  has  not  dwelt  so  fully  on  the  brighter  as  on  the 
darker  side  of  ministerial  life.  Probably,  in  addressing  young 
men,  he  thought  it  not  so  necessary :  youth  is  sanguine :  youth- 
ful piety  is  attracted  to  the  ministry  by  what  it  has  seen,  heard, 
read,  imagined,  hoped,  of  its  delights  and  its  triumphs.  Ft  is 
from  no  wish  to  criticise  M.  Vinet's  fragmentary  work, — which 
may  have  been  supplemented  in  many  parts  by  extemporaneous 
utterances, — that  we  yield  to  the  desire  of  dwelling  for  awhile 
on  those  aspects  of  the  Christian  ministry,  which,  if  tcell  pcm- 
deredy  would  induce  large  numbers  of  our  best  young  men — in 
every  sense — to  prefer  this  life  to  any  other: — for  we  are  well 
persuaded  that  its  advantages  to  a  truly  couscientious  and  bard- 
working  man  arc  beyond  all  description ;  and  we  cannot  look 
on  the  prospects  of  the  ministry  anywhere  without  a  deep  soli- 
citude. We  do  not  know,  at  present,  of  any  book  in  any 
language,  written  with  the  special  view  of  calling  the  attention  of 
young  men  to  the  ministry.  It  is  a  noble  theme  :  would  that  is 
were  handled  by  some  of  our  many  able  writers.  We  shall 
transfer  to  our  pages  the  whole  of  what  M,  Vinet  has  said — 

'  Keligion,  which  is  the  most  excellent  and  compreheniiive  thing  in 
man,  is,  for  the  minister,  the  business  and  duty  of  every  day  and  hour: 
that  which  is  only  one  among  many  elements  in  the  life  of  other  men 
is  the  atmosphere  in  which  he  breathes.  He  lives  aurrounded  by  thr 
loftiest  and  grandest  ideas,  and  his  employments  are  of  the  most  abcih 
lute  and  lasting  utility. 

'  He  is  not  called  u}X)n  to  do  anything  but  what  is  really  good,  Le 
has  neither  obligation  nor  inducement  to  the  performance  of  eviL 

'  He  occupies  no  rank  in  the  social  hierarchy,  belongs  to  no  class,  bat 
lie  is  a  connecting  link  between  all;  and,  in  his  own  person,  repmratc 
better  than  any  one  else  the  ideal  unity  of  society.  [The  minister,  it  ii 
true,  is  not  so  advantageously  situated  in  this  reelect  as  the  munsrrieJ 
priest.     But  he  may,  if  he  will,  assert  this  as  his  pren^gative.] 

'  His  life,  unless  under  circumstances  of  striking  miaforiwie,  k  ban 
ada])ted  to  exhibit  the  I'ealized  idea  of  a  liappy  exiaienoe.  [Them  is 
a  stately  regularity,  a  sort  of  calm  uniformity,  whioh  ia,  pornapai  the 
true  latitude  for  terrestrial  happinesa.]  The  predilection  of  poets  and 
romance  writers  for  the  country  pastor  is  not  altogether  unfirandrd  is 
fact  and  reason. 

'  All  this  is  only  tnie  on  the  supposition  that  the  pastor  is  fcithiaL 
and  filled  with  the  spirit  of  his  jK^ition;  and  if  he  ia^  all  that  it  ciil 
is  counterbalanced,  corrected,  transformed;  and  it  is  sufficient  for  lioi 
without  weighing  too  minutely  the  advantages  and  difladvantiges  ^ 
his  state,  to  make  one  reflection  :-  "  Jesus  Christ  has  appointed  f^ 
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his  ministers  paiiiful  tests,  both  internal  and  external,  in  order  that 
they  may  be  able  to  sympathize  with  their  flock,  and  to  know,  through 
the  experience  of  their  own  hearts,  the  seductions  of  sin,  the  infirmi- 
ties of  the  flesh,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  Lord  of  all  sustains 
and  supports  those  who  put  their  trust  in  him."  So  that,  to  a  certain 
degree,  those  words  which  are  spoken  concerning  Jesus  Christ,  may  be 
transferred  to  him  : — "  Wc  have  not  an  high  priest  which  cannot  be 
touched  with  the  feeling  of  our  infirmities;  but  was  in  all  points 
tempted  as  we  are."  (Heb.  iv.  15.)  Lastly,  the  Word  of  God,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  pronounces  a  jieculiar  blessing  on  his  works  and 
his  condition.  It  declares  (observe  the  gradation)  that  "  They  that 
be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firmament,  and  they  that 
turn  many  to  righteousness  as  the  stars  for  ever  and  ever."  (Dan.  xii.  3.) 
And  Jesus  Christ,  when  he  promises  to  his  immediate  disciples  that 
at  the  restoration  of  all  things  they  shall  sit  upon  twelve  thrones, 
judging  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel,  })resents  to  our  view  a  propor- 
tionate gloiy  and  recom  pence  for  their  successors.  (Matt.  xix.  28.) 
Such  an  honour  and  blessing  belong  to  the  ministry,  that  even  those 
who  aid  it  by  their  co-operation  ai"e  the  object  of  special  promises  ;^ 
**  He  that  receiveth  a  proi)het  iii  the  name  of  a  prophet  shall  receive  a 
prophet^s  reward." '  (Matt.  x.  41.) 

The  germs  ol  many  noble  truths,  and  the  crystals  of  some 
beautiful  thoughts  are  here ;  yet  they  are  too  unfinished,  too 
nakedly  expressed,  to  produce  the  impression  which  we  will 
not  doubt  was  left  on  the  minds  of  the  auditors  to  whom  they 
•were  addressed.  And  for  this  reason  it  is  that  we  are  disposed  to 
attemj)t  a  livelier,  more  distinct,  and  we  trust,  more  practically 
persuasive  view  of  the  Christian  ministry,  addressing  ourselves 
specially  to  religious  young  men,  not  yet  finally  fixed  in  their 
calling  for  life.  Assuming  that  these  pages  are  now  under  the 
eye  of  such  a  reader,  we  would  set  out  with  saying,  as  he  will 
learn  from  M.  Vinet's  book,  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  the  ministry  is  a  work  demanding  very  great  talent,  or  a 
TESt  amount  of  learning,  or  any  other  hind  of  piety  than  that 
^hich  is  essential  to  the  being  of  a  Christian.  We  would 
further  say  that  we  are  leaving  out  of  sight  one  of  the  motives 
-which  arc  supposed  to  determine  men  in  the  choice  of  a 
profession, — we  mean  wealth.  Unless  that  element  of  human 
power  and  enjoyment  is  seen  to  occupy  not  the  highest  place> 
and  as  incapable  of  commanding  the  objects  for  which  the 
noblest  spirits  live,  and  as  a  matter  that  can  be  safely  left  to 
the  promised  supplies  of  Providence  to  faithful  ser\'ants,  we 
have  nothing  further  to  add,  except  to  remind  the  young 
candidate  that  it  behoves  him  to  examine  seriously  whether 
his  notions  are  compatible  with  personal  discipleship  to  Jesus 
Christ.  Further,  we  remit  to  some  other  season,  the  question 
to  interestingly  discussed  in  the  volume  now  before  us  regard* 
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ing  a  man's  ^  vocation'  to  the  ministry.    All  we  wish  at  present 
to    consider   is, — how    may  the   ministry   of   the   Gospel   be 
regarded  as — a  Pow-er — and  how  is  this  power  to  be  acquired: 
We  presume  to  think  that  this  is  a  fair  question ;  that  it  can 
be  answered,  and  that  the  answer  to  it  is  one  which  commends 
this  patli  of  life  to  competent  men  as  one  which  is  worthy  of 
their  noblest  ambition,  and  promises  to  Uiem  the  largest  amount 
of  that  particular  kind  of  enjoyment   which  consists  in   the 
healthiest  action  and  the  highest  aim  of  such  facalties  as  God 
bestows  on  men.     While  we  address  our  thoughts  familiarly 
to  such  young  men  as  we  have  been  supposing,  let  us  hope 
that  those  who  have  made  their  choice  in  &vour  of  tlie  ministrv, 
will  receive  without  displacency  tlic  representations  we  are 
about  to  give  of  the  work  to  which  they  have  purposed  to  devote 
their  lives.     Whatever  reception  may  be  accorded  to  our  words 
in  these  quaitcrs,  of  these  things  which  follow  we  are  sure;-— 
the  churches  of  Christ  are  crying  out  for  more  ministers; — the 
world  is  exhibiting,  as  in  dumb,  inarticulate  gestures,  its  vague 
sense  of  a  want  which  only  the  ministry  of  the  gospel  can 
supply ; — and,  the   men  that  are  longed  for  to  satis^  thew 
evangelical   calls,  and  appease  these  universal  cravings,  aie 

BIEN  OF  PULPIT  POWER. 

The  most  signal  example  of  power,  the  power  of  one  hmiiD 
mind  over  others,  which  the  world  has  ever  witnessed,  was,  ire 
believe,  in  the  preaching  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.     True  it  is,  tint 
much  of  that  power  was  due  to  the  fiilness  of  the  godhead  whki 
dwelt  in  him  *  bodily.*     Mysterious  as  this  truth  confessedly  is, 
we  may  picture  to  ourselves  the  reverent  awe  which  quelled 
men's  spirits,  though  unknowingly,  in  the  presence  of  ineaniale 
God.     Still,  surely  the  human  qualities  of  Jesus  entered  largely 
into  the  power  of  his  teaching.    We  are  apt  to  think  there  was 
a  softened  majesty  in  his  appearance — a  piercing  tenderiKM 
in  his  eye — a  sweet  grandeur  in  his  tones — and  we  know  there 
was  humility  blended  with  authority  in  the  whole  demeanour  of 
^  the  man  of  sorrows,'  whose  heart,  full  of  love  to  God,  over- 
flowed u-ith  benignity  to  man.    The  truth  he  taught  was  power. 
Kclating  to  the  great  themes  of  God — ^the  soul — ^the  life  to 
come—  pouring  light  on  all  that  has  been,  or  is,  or  shall  be,  it 
came  with  the  freshness  of  novelty,  and  with  the  Ibiee  of  con- 
viction from  the  lips  of  such  a  preacher :  clothed  in  laogiMfeso 
clear  and  images  so  perfect,  and  followed  np  by  appeals  to  Ml 
of  giacc  and  energy,  that  it  could  not  fail  to  fix  attention,  Icii^ 
ing  on  the  hearers  the  most  salutary  impreBsionBi 

We  ma}'  partly  judge  of  the  power  ox  oiur  Saviours  Miaiilij 
by  the  effect  produced  upon  ourselves,  while  reading  hia  wA* 
dresses — as  they  ought  ever  to  be  read — ^with  aa  lull  a 
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^on  a8  we  can  reach  of  the  circumBtances,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  spoke  them.  How  often  have  we  been  ^  astonished  at 
His  teaching  !'  How  truly  have  we  felt  that  ^  His  wo7'd  was  with 
POWER !'  How  have  we  been  instructed — humbled — gladdened 
— blessed — as,  in  spirit,  we  have  sat  at  his  feet,  drinking  in  the 
lessons  of  his  wisdom  !  Then,  remembering  the  difference  be* 
tween  the  symbolic  letters  of  a  book  and  the  speaking  of  the 
living  voice,  and  not  forgetting  the  difference  between  the  effect 
of  truths  that  have  become  familiar,  and  the  same  truths  flashing 
with  the  biilliancy  of  newness  on  the  mind — we  approach,  per- 
haps, as  nearly  as  we  can  to  a  conception  of  the  power  with  whiok 
He  taught  the  wondering  crowds  on  the  border  of  the  Lake  of 
Oalilee.  Now,  we  are  not  imagining  that  the  modem  preacher 
•can  aspire  to  equality  witli  that  great  model.  But  we  have  re- 
iened  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  awaking  the  desire — the  prayer — 
the  labour  of  the  preacher  after  that  fashion  of  preaching  that 
«hall  unmistakably  be  full  oi power ;  for  all  reasoning  demon- 
strates what  all  experience  establishes,  that  while  the  preacher's 
ultimate  dependence  must  be  on  God,  it  is  on  the  ever- 
improving  use  of  the  power  he  has  that  God  will  bestow  on  him 
^e  power  he  needa.  How  unspeakable  the  misery  of  conscioas 
failure  to  the  preacher  himself!  Without  the  power  appro- 
piiate  to  evangelical  preaching,  there  must  be  failure*  It  is  as 
true  of  his  calling  as  it  is  of  every  other,  that  the  man  must 
understand  his  own  work;  that  he  must  be  fit  for  it;  that  he 
must  give  to  it  his  undi\ided  attention ;  that  he  must  concen- 
trate upon  it  all  his  strength ;  that  it  must  fill  his  thoughts  ; 
that  it  must  stimulate  his  faculties;  that  it  must  fire  his 
enthusiasm  ;  that  it  must  mould  his  habits  and  shape  his 
plans;  tliat  it  must  occupy  his  heart  and  his  time,  and  his 
whole  being.  It  is  not  given  to  any  man,  we  confess,  to  be 
ever  on  the  stretch.  The  strongest  bow  must  be  unbent;  t^M 
swiftest  wing  must  nightly  fold  itself  to  rest.  So  men's 
bodies  and  men's  minds  are  to  relax;  and  much  of  the 
preacher's  wisdom  lies  in  knowing  why  he  should  relax,  and 
how,  and  when,  and  where,  so  as  to  recruit  himself  for  labours 
jet  to  come ;  but  it  will  be  well  for  him  to  be  ever  on  the  watch, 
lest  his  arm  should  be  withered^  lest  his  force  should  abate,  lest 
his  word  should  be  without  power.  For  a  man  may  be  a  subtle 
reasoner,  a  keen  analyst,  or  a  ripe  scholar,  a  skilful  rhetori* 
cian,  or  a  hot  partizan,  and  yet  his  ministry,  as  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel^  may  be  afailurc.  Now  there  is  a  sort  of  failure  which  araa» 
cannot  look  back  upon  without  the  consciousness  that  he  ought 
not  to  have  failed.  Is  not  that  misery — to  look  on  semKHis 
witliout  power,  prayers  without  power,  a  ministry  without  power, 
a  life  without  power  ?    Better  surely  to  have  slumbered  and 
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Tnsted,  learing  no  ttaoe  tlmt  be  had  ctvt  Krpd,  Aai 
been  tbus  like  a  Uiop  witboui  a  nniiir,  an  urade 
Toicn,  or  a.  t]-uin]>ct  tnat  stirroc)  ou  mati'H  sptrit — i 
without  eoiilscnitverlutl  by  hi*  pTvachJDf;.  If*n^  mas 
cslty  the  pvoacbcr  should  seriouitly  louk  at  irhat  he  b 
takcD,  and  %uy ;— '  By  the  Help  i>f  Ood,  1  xiB  n«t  (ail 
Then,  what  a  lotut  lo  the  (lommnntty  it  muHt  be  I 
ateuilomed  to  po^vrrless  preaching  !  I'o  the  Ohriviu 
of  tW  coromiinily  it  vrere  a  sickenia);  ptnapeet ; 
blts&ed  illuminations,  snirilual  repasts,  quiekenins 
living  consolatioDH,  rcauy  helps  in  tht-ir  otnigglca  ' 
bctt<;r  lift-,  bright  anticipations  to  dicer  iben  ■ 
troubles,  holy  sstisfnclion  in  the  incrvaa*!  of  Cbiia 
would  ihf^y  be  deprived  \  And,  far  tliv  iiianT  wbo  i 
tipon  by  Christian  charily  ns  not  Christian,  m  llw 
niticanou  of  that  too  familiar  iWcignntiim,  wba  tn 
then)  to  attend  iiuch  a  ministry  \  WhM  good  wo 
them?  What  harm  would  it  not  do  thtin  ?  Sow 
minisli-rs  of  dcalli,  propHRator^  of  di-lnaioa,  proaiM 
formalism — of  so  many  kimU— that  tuina  Mmtft.  Ii 
of  Christian  preachers,  lh«v  aru  rrnlly,  albeit  imwHl 
servants  of  tlio  Kvil  Ono.  tVhatcv«T  they  niny  be,  iki 
men  of  Powor.  Hovfcrer  into  what  ihcy  iracb,  iberr  ti 
in  Ih^ir  pronchiDg  of  It.  With  wlmtvter  light  their 
be,  with  whatever  beamy  or  attraction,  it  ia  not  *  mHi 
Ncn  may  hear  ihfin  and  ho  pleaact),  hut  (hey  are 
wixc  unto  salTitlion ;  MtisGed,  bnl  not  awaketwd ;  si 
the  preacher,  but  not  drawn  to  Chnt>t ;  hekriag  tnm 
week,  but  not  sarcd.  Nothing  can  be  norc  diatn 
euppoM',  to  the  bvi.t  miniMcri,  Ibaii  ihn  east^  on  i 
power  (»f  ihoir  ministry  is  t^*itfed  by  the  frivoliiy,  la 
Bcn&usliiiin,  pride,  or  self-rvliuice  of  sneh  a«  coaiiai 
tbi-ni  wiihout  being  coDTerted :  and  it  may  L« — it  i 
tis  to  sey — that  the  nio*t  con nci e n ti on«  muacben  will 
there  ehotild  he  some  respeei  in  wbieh  ihvy  hftr*  Cl 
to  blninv  in  part  for  thi> : — at  any  rmte,  we  lM*e  i 
apprehend  that  the  most  sneeeuifut  tT>cji«mgvr*  of  d|i 
are  surrounded  niih  the  clonds  of  darieood  htiiiaa,  i 
bitter  reflection  on  ibe  iuM-nMbilily  uf  not  •  Rrwi 
saliatioD  they  hope  they  h»*e  done  their  brM.  A  lh( 
this  should  vicite  every  HoWr-mindi-il  preaefasr  M 
strenuous  eSbrt  to  have  iu  his  ministry  <u  mrntA  p»wv  t 
that  his  failures,  wbtrc  he  docs  fait,  may  be  joallv  la 
cons<-icncea  of  his  benrers,  and  tlmt  the  grfKfal  'atn 
prcnrhing  mnv  lie  fiiich  that  mcu  shall  wontlffr  «*  «W 
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It  SO  happens  that  men  do  confound  the  Gospel  with  its 
ministers ;  and  the  opinions  of  many  of  them  concerning  the 
Gospel  are  gathered  from  their  observation  of  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  those  who  preach  it.  We  know  how  easy  it  would 
be  to  show  the  effects  which  the  Gospel  ought  to  produce,  is 
intended  to  produce,  and,  in  fact,  has  produced.  That  argument 
we  hold  to  be  invulnerable.  It  is  supported  by  innumerable 
vouchers.  Yet  what  men  ask  for  is  present  proof.  They  say 
to  the  modern  preacher,  here  in  England  for  example — you  tell 
us  in  glowing  terms  what  your  Gospel  ts,  and  what  it  has  done. 
We  speak  to  you,  then,  as  a  preacher  of  this  Gospel,  what  are 
you  doing  ?  Show  us  your  power.  Give  us  some  intelligible 
sign  that  your  work  is  the  good  work  you  say  it  is.  The 
machinist  puts  his  hand  on  the  engines  he  has  made.  The 
farmer  takes  us  through  his  fields  that  we  may  see  his  crops. 
The  physician  shows  us  the  cures  he  has  wrought.  You  say 
your  calling  is  higher  than  any  of  these.  Be  it  so.  We  are 
working  men,  living  in  a  working  country,  and  a  working  age. 
Let  us  see  the  work  that  you  are  working. — There  are,  cer- 
tainly, many  ways  of  meeting  such  practical  inquiries,  or 
matter-of-fact  objectors.  There  are  many  things  to  be  con- 
sidered in  this  case,  which  they  are  likely  enough  to  overlook ; 
such,  for  example,  as  the  freedom  of  human  agency,  which 
limits  the  acting  of  one  created  mind  upon  another;  still 
preachers,  we  humbly  suggest,  should  lay  it  well  to  heart,  that 
whatever  power  there  can  be  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel 
they  must  strive  to  have,  that  the  Gospel  which  they  preach 
may  not  be  despised,  the  Saviour  whom  they  serve  not  dis- 
honoured, through  the  weakness  with  which  any  of  them 
preach. 

Then,  what  are  the  elements  of  power  in  the  pulpit  ? 
The  primary  element  most  obviously  lies  in  the  depths  of 
the  preacher's  own  spirit.  Happily,  the  time  is  rapidly  passing 
away  in  which  the  clerical  functionary  could  wrap  himself  in 
the  mystery  of  official  sanctity.  That  *  sham'  is  pretty  well 
exposed.  It  is  generally  felt  that  a  man  who  preaches  the 
Gospel  should  be  exemplary  ;  that  whatever  else  he  is,  he  must 
be  a  good  man.  Though  superstition  still  lingers  around,  and 
sometimes  within  the  precincts  of  the  churches,  and  though 
everybody  sees  how  men  are  in  a  great  degree  affected  by 
mere  power  of  mind^  and  by  fascination  of  manner  in  a 
preacher,  we  are  bold  to  say,  there  is  no  real  power  in  what 
is  preached,  unless  it  proceeds,  or  is  believed  to  proceed, 
from  one  whose  character  is  the  expression  of  what  he 
preaches.  Most  persons  have  contrasted  the  feebleness  with 
which  preachers  of  great  intellect  have  preached  tlie  gospel 
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with  the  ahnost  unaccountable — not  quite  unaccountable — hu'  ■ 
on  the  popular  mind  secured  by  others,  greatly  their  inlVii..r^ 
in  every  respect   but  this.     The   power  of  such  men   in  ihcii 
preaching   deserves    more    study   than    it    has    yet    rifui\c«i. 
though  our  space  forbids  our  enlarging  on  it  as  wo  wish.     Ihi: 
here,  in  fact,  are  three  distinct,  yet  harmonious,  elements  oi" 
Pulpit  Power.      First,  there   is   the    strong   intluence    on    0^ 
preacher's  mind  of  all  tlie  considerations  which  deepen,  wh'ih: 
preaching,  his  sense   of  the  weightiness  of   what    he    sa\s: 
giving  a  vividness  to  his  apprehensions  which  no  Ingie  oouM 
create,   no   rhetoric   express.     Secondly,   there    is  the  juf^ja- 
ration    which   the   knowledge    of    the    preacher's     ct»nsi>tvnt 
piety  imparts  to  those  who  hear  him  :  disarming  many  of  ili».ir 
prejudices,  and  even  prepossessing  them  in  favour  of  his  ohjf.i 
And  thirdly,  as  we  understand  the  matter,  there  is  a  congmit^ 
between   the   mind    of  a  good  man   and  the   mind    of   TEi 
Spirit  in  the  preacher's  heart  —  the   same  heavenly  Powti 
which   comes   into   the   hearer's    heart,   making    the    Gospvl 
which  is  preached,  and  which  he  believes,  *  the  power  w/'(u»i»' 
to  his  salvation.     If  we   have    not    expressed    ourselves  luti 
briellv  to  be  understood,  we  have  here  exhibited  a  ihrei.lV'lil 
manifestation  of  the  Law  of  Sympathy: — sympathy  beiwttn 
the  preacher  and  the  truth  ;  that  is  power : — sympathy  btiwccn 
the  preacher  and  the  hearer ;  that  is  jiower : — sympathy  brtwcen 
the  spirit  of  the  preacher,  and  the  spirit  of  (fod ; — that  i.s  jMnvtr 
There  is  great  power  in  a  preacher's  fully  believing,  at  ihv 
time,   everything    he   says.      Very  worthy  of  remark  is   ih' 
power  of  a  believing  mind,  irrespectively  even  of  the  sonml- 
ness  of  the  belief,  but  especially  when  what  is  so  believed  i* 
the  truth   of  GoiL     We  may  be  permitted  to    remind   soiiu 
preachers  that  there  are  lines  of  study  which,  by  niakin;;  ni» : 
familiar  with  the    difficulties  into  which  evcrif  truth   may  W 
pushed,  have  taken  away  the  slunrp,  robust  belief  wliieli  is  "l" 
the  highest  worth  in  })reaehing.     We  do  not  regret  the  hal'i? 
of   investigating  every   jirinciple,    of  privatvli/  exploring   tin 
depths  of  everything  relating  to  the  (iospel,   of  grasping  tl: 
remotest  difliculties  which  the  keenest  spirit  can  detect  in  litht: 
the  proofs  or  the  doctrines  of  our  faith.     Xfiiher  do  we  afffr:: 
that  ])reachers  are  to  speak  to  men  as  though  no   such  difli- 
culties existed,  or  as  though  they  knew  them  not.     Hut  il.*  :• 
is  at  the  bottom  of  all  these  difficulties  a  sulkctirc  infin\l' . 
not  apt  to  be  suspected.     We  sometimes  are  pained  to  \*ini'.*- 
u  hesitancy,  a  want  of  speaking  out,  which  makes  it  quite  iii> 
possible  that  a  man\s  ])reacl)ing  should  have  power.  Ctive  u*.  >^-. 
say,  the  preacher  who  knows  what  is  plain,  what  is  proved,  ^li.»: 
is  vital ;  who  can  separate  this  from  things  perplexed,  doultfu*. 
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or  comparatively  unimportant ;  and  who  so  heartily  believes  his 
own  preaching  that  every  one  who  hears  him  knows  that  he 
believes  it  for  sufficient  reasons.  This  is  the  power  of  a 
believing  mind — of  a  discerning  mind — of  an  honorable  mind — 
of  a  mind  that  is,  and  knows  itself  to  be,  and  proves  itself  to  be 
full  of  TRUTH.  Our  clerical  readers  need  not  be  told,  yet  they 
may  seasonably  be  reminded,  how  exclusively  the  Christian  reli- 
gion is  an  affair  oi faith.  The  preacher  has  to  do  with  '  things 
not  seen;'  with  principles  that  go  down  into  depths  which 
human  intelligence  has  not  fathomed;  with  revealings  of  the 
past,  the  present,  and  future,  which  carry  him  far  beyond  the 
range  of  man^s  experience ;  and,  if  he  would  speak  of  these 
things  with  power,  he  must  speak  of  them  with  full  belief.  He 
is,  also,  to  belies  the  promise  that  he  shall  not  preach  these 
truths  in  vain,  so  long  as  he  preaches  them  undoubtingly  as  th|p; 
truths  of  God.  But  to  do  this  is  not  so  easy  as  might  be  sup* 
posed.  To  do  this,  our  preacher  must  be  a  man  of  deep 
thought — consistent  and  well-balanced  thought — thought  in  the 
silence  of  his  chamber,  in  the  recesses,  as  it  were,  of  the  temple, 
under  the  lights  of  Calvary  and  the  inspirations  of  Pentecosti 
and  amid  the  calm  contemplation  of  ^  eternal  judgment.* 

Even  these  grand  elements  of  pulpit  power  will  not  be  skil- 
fully wielded  unless  the  preacher  knows  the  minds  with  which  he 
has  to  deal.  All  power  is  relative  to  the  object  in  which  the 
effects  aimed  at  are  to  be  produced.  The  object  on  which  the 
preacher  works  is  the  human  mind.  There  are  universal  pro- 
perties of  our  moral  nature  with  which  all  preachers  have  to  do. 
Those  are  the  greatest  preachers  who  keep  these  common  fea- 
tures of  humanity  in  view,  to  whatever  audience  they  preach  ; 
and  hence  there  are  sermons  which,  ordinarily  speaking,  pro- 
duce nearly  the  same  effects  at  all  seasons,  in  all  places.  Yet 
the  modifications  resulting  from  time,  place,  and  varieties  of  age, 
culture,  and  employment  are  so  many  and  so  great,  that  for  a 
preacher  to  neglect  them  would  be  to  deprive  himself  of  more 
than  half  his  power.  We  are  almost  ashamed  to  have  to  put  into 
words  so  simple  a  truism  as — that  it  is  in  the  separate  minds  of 
individuals  that  the  preacher's  power  is  felt.  If  there  is  no  one 
hearer  that  feels  the  power,  feels  it  as  though  the  preacher  had 
been  preaching  to  him  alone,  then,  however  large  the  audience, 
the  preaching  has  not  been  *  with  power.'  The  methods  of  study- 
ing imman  nature  are  many,  and  there  are  consequently  many 
modes  of  dealing  with  that  nature;  but,  as  the  preacher  has  to 
do  with  men  under  an  aspect  peculiar  to  his  vocation,  his  proper 
course  is  to  study  the  whole  case  in  the  Bible,  in  his  heart,  in 
the  recorded  experience  of  other  preachers,  and  in  those  facts 
connected  with  the  ministry  which  constitute  his  own.      To 
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degrade  the  pulpit  by  making  it  a  sta^e  wlitvi-on 
censor,  the  satirist,  the  assailant  of  nieii's  ini^iakt 
NYOuUl  be  to  prove  himself  too  weak  a  man  for  un 
tion,  and  too  much  wantin*;  in  delicacy,  di-^nit}, 
lence,  to  be  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel.  Bui  ili»  r 
art  learned  by  the  love  of  truth  and  the  love  iti  -kou] 
men  rebuke  their  own  errors  by  the  truths  thfv  ai- 

*  '  condemn  their  own  sins  bv  the  laws  to  which  ilu'v  1 

•  remembering  the  sad  variety  of  sorrow  that  lit  s  in 

every  congregation,  the  good  preacher  >Yuiild  j;nc\« 
stricken  heart  awav  without  the  comfort  for  which  ? 

\  to  him  as  the  minister  of  that  Saviour  who  binds  u 

spirit,  dries  the  mourner's  tears,  and  bids  the    o> 
peace.     This  pulpit  power  is  one  which  woyniK, 
that  it  may  heal ;  makes  men  tremble  that   they 
the  Cross  for  safety,  and  find  their  rcsting-jdacr  ; 
of  God. 

Not  a  little  of  the  power  of  the  pulpit  resides  in  i 
Christian  manliness  and  moral  intrepidity.  'Vo  n«i  \ 
is  the  dignity  of  the  conscience  of  more  vahu*  than  t< 
his  work  consists,  mainly,  in  dealing  witli  the  **. 
his  hearers,  his  own  conscience  should  often  mi:: 
sav :  his  conscience  is  to  act,  bv  moral  svnipatn 
Many  of  his  sayings,  whether  in  the  desk  or  pri\att 
to  fall  obliquely — as  from  an  angle  or  by  a  s>ide-lij; 
of  the  unexplained  associations  of  thought,  by  wh'u 
of  the  soul  arc  laid  hare  to  itself;  yet  as  he  aims  ii 
ing  to  rouse  the  conscience  that  sleeps,  to  guide 
])lexed,  and  to  soothe  it  when  in  trouble,  it  boi. 
of  infniite  moment  that  his  abihtv  to  do  this  she 
and  healthy.  So  it  will  be  as  lung  as  he  htdd^ 
tegrily,  wisely  cuhivatiug  liis  hive  of  what  is  ri^ht 
right ;  maintaining  the  undisputed  authority  of  Cit 
own  breast ;  never  slighting  his  own  convictions  ; 
going  calmly  to  that  tribunal  where  Supreme  K 
j»resides,  exercising  himself  to  have  a  conscience  vc 
totv.in]s  (iod  and  towards  man.  Let  him  be  oiily 
\citlict  of  his  jiidguicnt  in  moral  question.^  is  the 
(lol,  and  K-t  liini  iinswer\ing1y  act  on  that  jiid^iist 
\\ill  make  him  faher  in  his  spct-rh  or  shrink  front 
his  I'arilily  all  may  siem  In  !»»•  cast  upon  the  hj 
niiu'h  of  M/a"  powtT  tin  n- was  in  the  preaching  »»f 
\\as  an  IN(  vun.mi.  i'onsiii  M'K  :  His  thouglits, 
d«MiIi,  wnc  the  pfilretion  <»f  the  moral  sid>linie. 
liglirrousin'ss,  and  haii-tl  initjuiiy.* 

I'lii'  preacher  lias  to  '  commend  himself  to  even 
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science  in  the  sight  of  God,  by  the  manifestation  of  the  truth.' 
This  manly  intrepidity  does  not  show  itself  in  audacity,  arro- 
gance, or  recklessness — faults,  too  often  mistaken  for  it — ^but 
in  boldly  denouncing  every  form  and  disguise  of  sin;  clearly 
expounding  truth  even  when  most  unwelcome ;  patiently  up* 
holding  pnnciples  which  do  not  happen  to  be  popular ;  faith- 
fully inculcating  the  duties  which  are  most  neglected;  and 
doing  all  this  with  the  modesty  of  a  fallible  mortal,  with  the 
meekness  of  wisdom,  and  with  most  transparent  charity. 

It  would  be  a  criminal  omission  to  forget  that  the  power  of 
the  Christian  pulpit  is,  pre-eminently,  the  power  of  love.  We 
can  scarcely  recommend  the  morbid  sentiment  which  is  some« 
times  substituted  for  the  intelligent  compassion  of  the  Gospel. 
At  the  same  tioi^,  we  call  to  mind  the  important  fact — that  men 
endowed  with  the  largest  compass  of  intellect  have  exhibited,  on 
proper  occasions,  the  deepest  tenderness.  The  preacher  who 
made  a  Roman  magistrate  tremble,  and  whom  the  tears  of  loving 
friends  could  not  move  from  his  purpose,  though  he  con- 
fessed that  they  could  'break  his  heart,*  was  yet  as  gentle  as  a 
mother,  pouring  forth  his  manly  pathos  as  he  besought  sinners 
to  be  reconciled  to  God.  There  is  ample  warrant,  we  think, 
for  yearning  importunity,  for  the  vehemence  of  impassioned 
affection,  in  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel. 

Without  overlooking  the  danger,  on  one  side,  of  too  far 
separating,  and,  on  the  other,  of  seeming  to  identif}',  the  human 
and  the  divine  power,  the  preacher  may  attain  to  that  enlightened 
reliance  on '  the  grace  of  God,Vhich  is  as  remote  from  fanaticism 
as  it  is  from  presumption.  He  whose  *  ward  was  with  pawer,^  had 
been  '  anointed  by  the  Holy  Ghost*  The  success  of  the  evan- 
gelic mission,  in  its  morning  freshness,  is  unequivocally  attri- 
buted to  the  <  hand  of  the  Lord'  '  with'  the  preachers,  opening 
the  hearts  of  their  hearers.  In  proportion  as  preachers  in 
following  times  have  fully  believed  thisj  seeking  it  by  prayer, 
trusting  to  it  while  speaking,  and  gratefully  celebrating  it  as 
the  efficient  cause  of  idl  the  good  they  did,  their  preaching  hajs 
been  mighty.  Never  can  the  modem  preacher  reason  too  closely 
on  the  utter  impotence  of  his  work,  as  one  of  moral  suasion, 
addressed  to  men  who  have  not  the  living  principle  of  love  to 
God  and  to  truth.  Never  can  he  feel  too  keenly  the  manifest  dis* 
proportion  of  his  best  doings  to  the  end  he  has  before  him.  It 
is  not  possible  that  he  shoiidd  be  too  consciously  dependent  on 
the  Spirit  of  God ;  and,  for  this  reason,  he  cannot  pray  with  too 
much  trustfulness  or  fervour  for  that  power  without  which  his 
ablest  performances  are  but  as  the  whispering  of  a  child  among 
the  sepulchres  of  the  dead. 

How  is  this  Pulpit  Power  to  be  acquired  ? 
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Let  the  preacher  aim  at  growing  holiness  by  constant  devout- 
ness.     His   position  is  eminently  favourable  to  the  culture  of 
this  primary  requirement.    He  who  performs  a  ceremony  needs 
but  the  gi-aceful  acting  which  the  frequent  celebration  briugg 
with  it.     The  didactic  exposition  of  truth,  or  its  argumentative 
defence,  trains  the  teacher  to  accuracy,  and  the  reasoner  to 
vigour.     Thus,  the  endeavour  to  win  men  from   evil   to  good 
re-act»    on  a  man^s    own    spirit.      But  no  man  makes    such 
endeavour  if  he  is  not  honestly  devoted  to  God.     The  priest 
could  disable  himself  for  the  genuflexions  and  cadences  of  a 
bodily  adoration.     The  teacher  might  so  weaken  his  intclk-ci 
as  to  be  unfit  for  explaining  or  defending  truth.     So  may  the 
preacher  lack  that  elemental  power  in  preaching  which  comes 
from  the  entire  absorption  of  the  soul  in  reliffigufi  thoughts  and 
spiritual  aims.     For  his  own  sake,  it  behoves  him  to  resist 
stoutly  the    temptation  to  modes  of  thiriking  which   he   find* 
to  have  the    effect    of   deadening   his   devotion,  by  drawing 
him  from  the  things  on  which  the  heart  of  Christ  was  set :  for 
if  such  temptation  be  yielded  to,  no  matter  what  he  would  be, 
he  would  not  have  power  in  the  pulpit.     For  the  sake  of  others, 
even  more  than  for  his  own,  let  him  be  jealous  of  himself.     He 
should  be  like  the  cherubim  in  Ezekiel's  vision, — ^  full  of  eves 
within,^  as  well  as  'full  of  ejes  without;^  the  whole  surface  of  his 
being  a  retma  of  delicate   fibres,  shrinking  from  every  touch, 
recoiling    from  every  approach   of  evil.     Holiness   is   not  i 
mystic   quality,  gliding  into  the  soul  whether  men  wake  or 
sleep ;  not  a  routine  of  words  and  deeds  belonging  to  a  sacrtd 
office ;  it  is  not  a  periodical  impulse,  to  which  one  is  to  be 
wound  up  at  stated  seasons,  to  act  spasmodically  in  appointed 
places;  it  is  not  a  look,  a  tone,  a  gesture,  a  demeanour;  it  i< 
not  the  portentous    gravity  that  hangs   like  a  thunder-cloud 
near  the  sunny  landscapes  where  the  merr}'  heart  lifts  its  voice 
in  songs ;  it  is  not  the  coarse  garment  of  the  ascetic,  nor  ilic 
scowl  of  the  cynic,  not  the  sour  visage,  nor  the  harsh  munuur  of 
the  censorious;  it  is  neither  the  trick  of  artifice,  nor  the  uniform 
of  imposture,  neither  the  mummery  of  superstition,  nor  the 
arrogance  of  bigotry.    Holiness — in  God — is  the  ineffable  Har- 
mony of  all  the  aspects  of  His  one  glorious  nature.    Holiness — 
in  creatures  who  have  fallen — is  tlie  steep  ascent  which  begins  in 
sorrow,  climbing  with  hard  steps  and  slow  to  that  pureness  in 
which  the  instincts  are  guided  by  reason,  listening  to  the  voice 
of  (lod,  and  doing  His  will  on  earth  as  it  is  done  in  heaven.  The 
holy  man  is  he  who  is  led  by  the  divine  Spirit  to  the  develop- 
ment of  his  own  spirit  in  the  spontaneous  yielding  of  his  har- 
inonizt;d  self  to  God.    J'his  can  no  more  be  imitated  than  super- 
seded.   Some  of  its  outward  showings  may,  indeed^  be  copied. 
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yet  the  copy  must  be  essentially  defective.     There   are  trees 
wrought   in    iron  or  silver  —  they  yield  no    firuit.      Flowers 
there  are  in   silk  and  other  tissues — they  breathe  no  odour. 
There  are  fru  its  of  varied  hues  in  wax — they  have  no  taste. 
There  arc  birds,  and  men,  rivers  and  landscapes,  exquisitely 
painted,  or  done  in  cunning  carved-work — they  have  no  mo- 
tion, no  life.     So  are  these  appearances  of  holiness, — shapes 
of  godliness  without  the  power.     Now  it  is  the  reality,  not  the 
show — the  substance,  not  the  figure,  which  we  regard  as  holi- 
ness;   and  this  can  be  ensured  to  the  preacher  in  no  other 
way  than  by  devout  vigils.     The  common  creed  of  Christendom 
acknowledges  that  God  is  everywhere.     To  feel  that  this  is  true, 
not  in  sudden  starts,  but  as  the  habitual  consciousness,  is,  before 
all  things,  what  the  preacher  should  be  sure  of:  for  in  that 
Presence  he  dare  not  sin — cannot  doubt — will  not  fear;  every 
spot  is  within  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  every  moment  a 
golden  grain  of  sabbath;  every  pulse,  homage;  every  thought, 
incense;  every  word,  worship;  every  deed,  sacrifice.     Such  a 
life  is  on  the  verge  of  heaven.    There  is  in  it  a  simplicity  which 
cannot  be  put  into  words ;  a  transparency  through  which  the 
heart  is  seen  as  in  a  crystal  vase, — a  magnetism  that  touches  the 
springs  of  action,  at  one  moment,  in  a  thousand   souls, — a 
power,  compared  with  which,  all    other  human  energies  are 
weakness.    The  preacher  who  thus  walks  humbly  with  his  God 
is  ever  clothed  in  the  majesty  of  a  silent  Gospel;  and  when  he 
speaks,  it  is  as  natural  as  the  law  that  shapes  the  dew  and 
forks  the  lightning,  that  his  word  should  be  with  power. 

The  preacher's  faith  should  be  nourished  by  self-discipline, 
the  true  ao-xTicnr.     It  may  be  that  his  belief  as  a  Christian  is 
hereditary — an  inheritance  which  it  were  monstrously  prodigal 
to  throw  away,  fearfully  profane  to  despise.     Yet  his  personal 
holding  of  these  truths  has  become  the  act  of  reason — ^it  is  his 
own  proper  faith.     If  it  now  appeared  to  him,  in  his  maturity, 
that  there  is  higher  reason  for  repudiating  these  traditionanr 
holdings  than  for  cleaving  to  them,  he  would  make  up  his  mina, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  to  tear  them  up  by  the  roots  if  he  could.    But 
he  has  become  a  witness  for  the  Gospel,  and  its  champion. 
His  call  to  propagate  it  is  imperative.     It  is  the  seat  of  his 
strength — the  glory  of  his  life.     He  does  not  undertake,  as  a 
hireling  for  a  morsel  of  bread,  to  uphold  the  creed  of  others  ;  he 
does  engage  to  make  known  what  he  believes  to  be  taught  by  the 
Spirit  of  God.     He  rejoices  that  other  men  have  been  anointed 
with  the  same  '  anointing  which  teacheth  us  all  things,*  and 
that  they,  like  him,  have  the  witness  in  themselves.     He  would 
sound  out  the  truth  with  the  clearness  of  a  bell. 

There  is  a  general  htw  of  persistence  on  which  men  rely  for 
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expecting  to  find  a  preacher  going  on  in  the  same  direction  to 
the  end  of  life  ;  but  we  have  witnessed  changes  in  this  class  of 
men,  and  we  trace  some  tendencies  in  several  quarters,  which 
forbid  our  leaning  blindly  on  this  law  of  human  persistency.    We 
perceive,  also,  that  there  are  other  laws  of  human  action  by 
which  this  law  is  sometimes  countervailed.     We  are  not  now 
complaining  of  either  the  general  law — ^though  it  stereotypes 
much  untruth — nor  of  the  exceptional  laws — though  they  may 
generate  grave  errors;   but,  looking  at  the  preaching  of  the 
Gospel  as  a  great  practical  work  for  man's  highest  weal,  we  are 
concerned  to  see  men  engaged  in  it  who  are  neither  bigots  nor 
changelings  ;  who  have  fixity  of  rudimental  belief  with  Areedom 
of  expansive  thought ;  who  can  utter  the  ancient  '  raying"  of  the 
Gospel  in  the  speech  of  our  day,  rather  than  in  that  of  half  a 
century  ago,  acting  in  this  respect  like  Jesus  and  the  aposdes, 
and  the  old  prophets  before  them ;  speaking  not  the  words  con- 
secrated by  churches,  but  in  those  of  shops  and  markets,  of  men 
around  them  in  the  halls  of  popular  science,  in  the  jury-box,  on 
the  hustings,  at  the  gatherings  of  free  citizens,  and  in  the  debates 
of  Parliament.     The  power  of  a  believing  mind,  to  which  we 
have  referred,  requires  the  preacher's  acquaintance  with  the 
truths  of  the  Gospel  to  be  intimate,  as  they  are  found,  not  in 
human  ^  composures,'  but  in  ^  the  divine  instrument,'  so  that  men 
feel  that  he  is  speaking  to  them  fairly  in  a  way  to  be  under- 
stood, and  that,   though  he   may  not  always  be   arguing  as 
against  opponents,  he  makes  it  clear  to  them  that  he  couldy  and 
does^  on  fit  occasions.     The  strongest  make  least  show  of  strength. 
Faith  is  a  tranquil  power.     What  we  venture  to  recommend  is 
that  spiritual  askesis — self-discipline  of  all  the  faculties — which 
imparts  to  the  preacher's  fiiith  the  property  of  being  imperturb- 
able, not  because  he  dares  not  think,  but  because  he  hajs  thought 
— not  because  he  takes  for  granted  that  other  men  are  to  he 
trusted  who  tell  him  that  the  foundation  is  all  rights  but  because 
he  knows  this  for  himself,  whether  men  tell  him  so  or  not,  and 
that  he  is  sure  what  he  preaches  is  true,  even  though  the  whole 
world  were  laughing  him  to  scorn  for  saying  so.     So  Luther 
preached  that  a  man  who  has  sinned  can  be  set  right  with  the 
righteous  God  by  trusting  in  Christ     Thus  Baxter  warned. 
Thus  Whitfield  pleaded.     Thus  Chalmers  reasoned.    Thus 
thundered  Mason  in  New  York.     Thus  Hall  poured  out  the 
affluence   of  his   learning,  and  the   creations  of   his   genius, 
in    a   kindling    stream    of    golden    sentences.       These   were 
men  of  power.     In   their  faith  there  was  no   staggering;  in 
their   words    no    faltering;    in   their    ministry   no   weakness. 
Luther  was  a  tower   of    strength,  because   his  whole  *  trust" 
was  in    the   Lord.     Baxter   was    a  burning  flame,  because 
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be  lived  hard  bj  the  mercj-seat,  whereon  the  glory  dwelt 
between  the  cherubim.  Whitfield  was  ^  the  voice  of  one  crying 
in  the  wildemessy'  because,  like  John,  his  cry  was, — '  Behold 
the  Lamb  of  God  !*  Chalmers  foamed  like  a  cataract,  because 
the  deep  rapids  came  rushing  down  upon  him  from  the  ever- 
lasting mountains.  HalFs  words  were  molten  in  the  furnace 
where  his  faith  was  tried  with  fire.  These  were  great  preachers 
because  they  were  strong  believers ;  and  they  were  strong  be- 
lievers because  they  loved  the  truth,  kept  their  hearts  with  all 
diligence,  and  walked  in  the  light  of  heaven.  There  is  no  age 
in  which  such  preachers  would  not  have  power.  Men  gaze  on 
their  effigies  as  though  they  were  of  an  order  different  to  them- 
selves. Noble,  truly,  was  the  mould  in  which  their  Maker  cast 
them;  but  the  mould  is  no/  broken.  Rare,  indeed,  were  the 
stores  that  filled  these  golden  vessels ;  but  the  mines  whence 
they  were  digged  are  not  worked  out.  Let  the  preacher  press 
into  that  mould.  Let  him  delve  in  those  rocks.  Let  him  be 
no  man's  copy.  Let  him  be  himself  original — not  in  oddity  or 
extravagance — the  least  original  of  all  absurd  impertinences 
— but  in  simplicity,  and  independence,  and  naturalness. 

Finally,  let  him  who  would  have  power  in  preaching  turn  all 
his  reading  and  observation  to  account  in  the  study  of  metf. 
His  reading  is  of  small  use  if  it  help  him  not  here.  By  a 
sort  of  intellectual  chemistry  he  can  analyze  and  apply  the 
properties  of  any  writer  on  any  subject  in  history,  biography, 
in  controversies  of  every  kind,  in  voyages,  travels,  science ;  in 
poetry,  like  that  of  Shakespcre,  Byron,  and  Goethe;  in 
romances,  such  as  those  of  Scott,  Bulwer,  Dickens,  and  Harriet 
Beecher  Stowe :  in  them  all  he  sees,  as  in  a  phantasmagariiOf 
the  movements  of  life  opening  to  the  glance  of  genius;  while ia 
the  Bible — his  book  of  books — ^man  is  revealed  in  his  secret 
thoughts  by  the  unfailing  light  of  God. 

His  observation  needs  not  travel  over  a  wide  surface.  In  the 
quietudes  of  niral  life,  and  in  the  busy  hives  of  industry,  the 
human  heart  has  only  coverings  of  gauze  to  him  whose  ejM 
are  opened.  The  preacher  is  to  look  at  the  population,  not  aa 
skilled  in  many  crafts,  or  as  frequenting  this  church,  and  that 
chapel,  or  aliens  from  both, — but  as  men,  women,  and  children, 
making  one  another  what  they  are,  and  what  they  will  be.  Let 
him  strike  into  the  pith  of  diat  humanity  which  is  essentiallr 
alike  in  all,  and  catch  the  ^pressure'  which  the  way  in  which 
they  live  has  stamped  on  each.  The  preacher^s  missic  is  to 
the  many,  to  Uhe  common  people.*    He  must  know  / 

E reach   to  the  common   people.    They  do  not  want  h 
e  disrespectful  to  himself,  or  rude  to  thenu    Thejr  lo 
him  for  the  polish  of  education.    In  the  depth  of  llmr 
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they  look  up  to  him ;  because  they  know  that|  in  religious 
things,  at  least,  he  is  wiser  than  themselves,  and  without  auy 
airs  of  condescension^  is  working  for  their  good,  both  in  this 
world  and  in  the  next. 

It  is  not  easy  to  judge  how  much  our  preachers  have  of  this 
element  of  Pulpit  Power ;  but  we  would  respectfully  advise  each 
of  them  to  '  covet'  it  '  earnestly'  as  one  of  the  *  best  gifts.' 
Among  the  working  people  of  England,  the  modem  preacher 
will  find  some  stem  principles,  stout  prejudices,  pithy  sayings, 
large  capacities  of  action,  some  fine  specimens  of  muscular 
Christianity,  and,  now  and  then,  a  bold  bad  man,  who  will 
put  his  knowledge,  ingenuity,  and  self-control  to  beneficial 
tests.  Therefore,  he  must  be  A  man  himself,  in  his  thoughts, 
in  his  life,  in  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  in  his  way  of  saying 
what  he  thinks. 

He  who  has  might  of  the  genuine  sort,  and  who  preaches 
^  with  his  might,'  will  be  a  living  illustration  of  '  the  Theory  of 
an  Evangelical  Ministry,'  and  his  pulpit  will  be — a  throne  of 
power.  Happy  he  who  fills  tliat  throne,  and  happy  they  by 
whom  he  is  surrounded  ! 


BfBim  nf  t^t  :^nnt|r. 


We  have  at  length  arrived  at  <  the  beginning  of  the  end,'  and  a 
more  singular  or  instructive  spectacle  than  is  now  exhibited  was  never 
seen  in  any  political  arena.  When  the  present  government  took 
office,  in  the  spring  of  lust  year,  a  shout  of  triumph  was  heard  from  tlie 
protectionist  ranks.  There  was  the  utmost  exultation  thronghoot  the 
subordinates  of  tlie  })arty,  nor  were  the  leaders  without  hope  that  tkeir 
time  was  at  length  come.  They  had  waited  long,  and  had  laboDed 
diligently,  and  a  combination  of  favorable  circumstances  now  placed 
in  their  hands  the  influence  and  emoluments  of  office.  The  opponents 
of  the  commercial  policy  of  1846  sprung  instantly  into  life  with 
renewed  Ii()jk3  and  energy.  The  weakness  and  divisions  of  the  whig^s 
gave  them  another  opportunity  of  rallying  for  the  restoration  of  pro- 
tection. 

Lord  John  miserably  failed  in  the  advice  tendered  to  her  Majesty, 
in  Febniary  last.  Acting  on  the  old  rule  of  party  tactics*  ht 
sacrificed  national  interests  to  the  stereotyped  ideas  of  his  daaa.  Loid 
Derby  was  in  consequence  installed  in  power,  and  speedily  snmninded 
hims(.>If  witli  associates  wliose  only  claim  to  distinction,  irith  very  few 
exceptions,  was  the  stolid  opposition  they  had  maintained  to  the  libenl 
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tendencies  of  the  age.  There  was  one  trifling  difficulty,  however;  but 
this  was  adroitly  mastered.  A  large  majority  of  the  existing  {Murliament 
was  adverse  to  any  change  in  the  commercial  policy  inaugurated  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  To  this  policy  the  new  pi'emier  and  bii  MBOciates  were 
known  to  be  hostile,  and  a  vote  of  '  no  confidence*  WB8y  therefore,  ap- 
prehended. To  guard  against  such  a  vote,  Lord  Darby  early  announced 
that  he  would  take  the  sense  of  the  countxj  on  the  subject  of  free 
trade,  and  that  by  the  verdict  which  mi|^  be  given  he  was  prepared 
to  abide.  Free  traders  were  wise  in  accepting  this  pledge.  They 
coidd  aflford  to  be  generous,  and  they  were  so.  We  need  not  now 
say  that  indications  of  insinoerity  were  speedily  visible  in  the  parlia- 
mentary tactics  of  the  government.  They  did  their  utmost  to  defer 
the  dissolution,  and  spared  no  professions  to  insure  the  electoral  sup* 
port  of  the  various  interests  that  were  threatened  by  the  liberal  spirit 
of  the  day.  The  landlords  and  the  clergy  were  their  special  hope,  and 
to  the  expectations  and  fears  of  these  classes  they  alternately  appealed. 
The  dissolution,  however,  at  length  came.  A  general  election  fol- 
lowed, and  on  the  4th  the  new  House  met  for  the  dispatch  of  businesfl. 

Prior  to  this,  the  Anti-Com-Law  League  summoned  its  friends  to  ft 
meeting  in  Manchester.  This  meeting  was  held  on  the  2nd,  and  con- 
stitutes, in  truth,  the  opening  of  the  campaign.  A  more  splendid 
gathering  was  never  witnessed  Two  thousand  seven  hundred  tickets 
were  taken  up  within  four  days,  and  more  than  three  thousand 
persons  were  ultimately  present.  The  object  of  the  meeting  was  cor- 
rectly stated  by  the  chairman,  amid  much  cheering,  to  be  '  the  imme- 
^liate  sc^ttlement,  one  way  or  other,*  of  the  great  question  of  free  tradeu 
*  We  want/  said  Mr.  Cobden,  *  to  make  a  government  declare  its 
opinions.'  One  would  have  imagined,  prior  to  Lord  Derby's  govern- 
ment, that  there  could  be  little  trouble  in  doing  this.  It  has  been 
the  reputed  characteristic  of  John  Bull  to  speak  his  mind  plainly, 
whatever  it  might  be.  He  has  had  many  prejudices^  has  frequently 
been  obstinate  and  self-willed,  but  his  intentions  have  been  commonly 
avowed.  Men  have  calculated  on  his  sincerity,  whatever  they  might 
think  of  his  wisdom.  This  can  be  so  no  longer.  The  policy  of  the 
Derby- Disraeli  cabinet  has  done  more  to  injure  the  repute  of  atatee- 
men,  and  to  lower  the  standard  of  public  morality,  than  any  other  event 
in  our  times. 

The  tactics  of  the  ministry  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  estimating 
the  course  taken  by  the  opposition.  They  render  neceesaiy  what  might 
otherwise  be  inexpedient,  and  give  a  character  of  true  wiadom  to  the 
measures  advocated  at  Manchester  by  Mr.  Cobden.  '  The  House  of 
Commons,*  said  the  honorable  member  for  the  West  Riding;  'should 
call  u|K>n  the  government  to  avow  its  opinions,  because  I  draw  a  very 
great  distinction  between  a  declaration  of  the  government  or  the  miar 
mation — the  mystical  intimation — ^from  the  government  that  they 
don't  intend  at  present  to  interfere  with  free  trade,  and  an  avowal  of 
the  government  that  they  have  changed  their  opinions,  and  they  an 
honestly  in  favour  of  free  trada  I  my  that,  having  nineteen-^wentieUw 
•of  the  population  of  this  country,  and  a  large  majority  of  the  HooM  of 
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Commons,  in  fisivor  of  a  certain  policy,  our  constitutional  i^^tem  is  a 
farce  unless  you  can  have  a  goTemment  in  harmony  with  that  majo- 
rity.' ....  *  I  think,  we  are  fidrly  entitled  to  say  this — ^that  what- 
ever else  the  men  may  be,  we  insist  upon  having  a  free-trade  admi- 
nisti-ation.  And  when  I  say  a  free-trade  administration,  I  mean  a 
body  of  men,  if  they  are  to  be  the  men  now  in  office,  who  shall  dis- 
tinctly and  emphatically  repudiate  all  the  doctrines  they  have  been 
promulgating  in  their  past  lives  upon  this  great  question.  .  .  .  But  it 
must  be  emphatic.  They  must  say  that  free  trade  does  not  lower  wages ; 
they  must  say  that  free  trade  does  not  cause  a  drain  of  gold  from  this 
countiy ;  they  must  say  that  free  trade  has  not  thrown  land  out  of 
cultivation  in  this  country ;  they  must  say  that  the  land  of  this 
comitiy  is  stiU  worth  something ;  and  they  must  say  that  wheat,  good 
wheat,  has  not  been  imported  into  this  country,  and  cannot  be,  at 
twenty-four  shillings  a  quarter.  These  are  a  few  of  the  things  thej 
must  say,  when  they  said  the  very  opposite  before.  And  we  must  hart 
no  accompaniment  about  "  compensation.'* ' 

Mr.  Cobden  adverted  with  great  force  to  the  state  of  feeling  in  the 
a£p:icultural  districts,  as  rendering  a  distinct  and  emphatic  repudiation 
of  protection  necessaiy.  Nothing  short  of  this,  he  affirmed,  will  ev^r 
settle  the  question  there.  There  are  many  other  points  in  hi*  speech 
which  tempt  remark,  but  our  space  is  limited,  and  we  must  jmiss  ou. 

The  Queen's  speech  of  the  1 1th  contained,  of  course,  a  refert-nce  to  the 
subject,  which,  however,  was  not  so  explicit  as  some  journals  had  antici- 
pated.    The  improved  condition  of  the  country,  and  *  especially  of  the 
industrious  classes,'  was  admitted.    So  j6ar  well ;  but  the  cloven  ftx)t  is 
visible  in  the  shape  of  compensation  to  the  landed  interest.     ThL«  u 
the  obvious  impoi*t  of  the  suggestion,  and  clearly  betokens  the  terms 
made  by  the  ministry  with  their  supporters.     As  a  whole,  the  para- 
graph is  justly  designated  by  Mr.  Villiers  *  as  an  \mworthy  cvasiou  of 
the  whole  matter.'     It  is  marked  by  the  usual  reserve  of  the  mimstiy 
ou  this  subject.     There  is  no  explicitness  in  it, — no  such  disclaimer  ad; 
under  the  cii'cumstances  we  were  entitled  to  look  for,  from  Lord 
Derby's    goveniinent.      The  honorable  member  for  Wolveriiampton 
consequently  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  submit  a  motion  to  the 
House,  putting  the  question  of  free  trade  *  on  such  clear  and  intel- 
ligible grounds,  that  at  least  their  fellow  countrymen  out  of  the  Hou5o 
should  be  left  in  no  doubt  with  regard  to  the  opinion  of  parliament 
respecting  it.'     The  ministers  in  the  Commons  did  not  clear  up  the 
mystery.     Fix)m  Mr.  Disraeli  this  was  not  expected,  but  from  some 
of  his  colleagues  it  might  have  been  looked  for.     There  was,  howe%*er. 
an  obvious  difficulty  in  tlie  way.     Ministers  had  entered  office  as 
heads  of  the  protection  party.     They  had  agitated  for  years  on  be- 
half of  'native  industry.'     Their  strength  was  founded  on  a  supposed 
fidelity  to  the  principles  of  restricted  commerce,  and  they  may  well 
therefore  be  excused  for  want  of  explicitness,  when  surrendering  the 
cause  of  tlieir  sup]>ortei's.     They  wanted,  in  feet,  to  ytirry  the  attack 
of  opponents,  without  alarming  their  own  friends.     The  Home  .S 
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taiy,  indeed,  admitted  that  the  paragraph  in  the  royal  speech  had 
been  framed,  with  a  view  to  prevent  an  amendment  from  beong  moved 
on  either  side  of  the  House.  The  candor  of  the  avowal  was  instantly 
recognised,  but  the  honesty  of  the  policy  pursaed,  no  mortal  out  of 
the  ministerial  circle  could  perceive.  The  language  of  the  Premier 
was  much  more  distinct  and  unhesitating  than  that  of  his  colleagues.' 
He  admitted  that  the  country,  '  by  a  very  large  and  very  undoubted 
majority,'  had  decided  against  any  alteration  in  the  commercial  policy* 
of  1846,  and  that  this  &ct  carried  with  it  'the  whole  financial  poli<^ 
of  the  kingdom.'  *  On  the  part  of  myself  and  of  my  colleagues,'  said 
his  lordship,  '  I  bow  to  the  decision  of  the  country;  and,  having  so 
bowed,  I  declare,  on  their  part  and  on  mine,  that  while  desirous  to 
the  utmost  of  our  power  to  mitigate  that  imavoidable  injury  which 
the  adoption  of  the  policy  to  which  I  refer  has  inflicted,  and  must 
inflict,  upon  important  classes,  I  do  not  adopt  it  with  any  reserve* 
whatever.  I  adopt  it  firankly,  as  the  decision  of  the  country,  and 
honestly  and  fairly  I  am  prepared  to  carry  it  out  as  the  decision  of 
the  country.' 

The  explicitness  of  this  language  might  seem  to  preclude  the^ 
necessity  for  any  such  measure  as  that  of  which  Mr.  Yilliers  had 
given  notice.  Yet  it  is  obyious  to  remark  that  the  statements  of  the 
Premier  must  be  viewed,  in  connexion  with  those  of  his  associates,  with 
his  own  recorded  opinions  on  many  eventfrd  occasions,  and  with  the- 
tortuous  and  dishonest  policy  of  his  government  frx>m  its  first  aocessioa 
to  power.  Taking  these  into  account,  we  cannot  but  arrive  at  the- 
conviction,  that  it  was  incumbent  on  Mr.  Yilliers  and  his  friends  to 
require  that  the  response  of  the  country  to  the  appeal  of  the  govern* 
ment  should  be  recorded  in  the  votes  of  the  House,  more  especially 
after  the  ambiguous  and  most  unsatisfactory  reference  contained  in  the 
royal  speech.  The  thing  to  be  done  was,  to  settle  at  once,  and — so  £ur 
as  the  present  parliament  and  ministry  are  concerned — ^for  ever,  the 
litigated  question  of  frree  trade.  On  this  one  point  Lord  Derby  had 
appealed  to  the  constituencies.  To  his  appeal  they  had  replied,  and 
the  parliamentary  free  traders  were  bound  to  see  that  their  response 
was  recorded  in  plain  and  unmistakable  words.  This  was  the  busi* 
ness  for  which,  in  fact,  our  representatives  assembled. 

The  great  debate  was  commenced,  on  the  23rd,  by  Mr.  Yilliers,  who 
submitted  the  following  resolutions,  in  pursuance  of  notice : — 

'  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the  improved  condition  of 
the  country,  and  particularly  of  the  industrious  classes,  is  mainly  the- 
result  of  recent  commercial  legislation,  and  especially  of  the  act  of 
184G,  which  established  the  fl^  adm^on  of  foreign  com,  and  that 
the  act  was  a  wise,  just,  and  beneficial  measure. 

'  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House  that  the  maintenance  and 
further  extension  of  the  policy  of  free  trade,  as  opposed  to  that  of  pro* 
tection,  will  best  enable  the  property  and  industry  of  the  nation  to  bear 
the  burdens  to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  will  most  c<mtribate  to 
the  general  prosperity,  welfisure,  and  contentment  of  the  pe(^le. 


II  a  tact.  WHICH  auuity  ana  i.>.vpi-r 
ill  laying  bare  tlifir  wcnkuceu  nnd  llil^llouc9>ty. 
saiil  Mr.  Viliicvti,  '  wiio  aru  honestly  desiruus  of  si 
and  I  am  tuld  that  v't;  have  tnuiicd  our  iVMiliiti 
wot  tlieii-  couverawn.  Givu  us  minu  iufiinuAlioi 
couvcitsi,  raid  that  they  adopt  our  vitws  v{  w 
Li'ilaiiily  tliey  sliall  iijcone  all  IVii-lit-aratiet^'  friim 
But  M)  liu-  as  I  can  undursaud,  tlic  wniiTtB  to  fn 
all,  art'  so  tnaa  iieccdsity.  You  have  dis»ulv<r< 
mid  yoti  have  got  n  venlict  aguiuHt  you.  aa<l  y^i 
to  tlkv  veiilict  of  tliu  eouiitiT.  Certainly  1  u 
cuiiveuicnt  coiintc  fur  a  ]iarty  I  never  lieanl  cf.  i 
jMi'liitmcnt  to  olttaiu  a  verdict  t'ruui  public  opiii 
of  tiuch  a  phruHCology  after.  One  cannot  but 
use  a  rather  vulgar  nietaphor,  it  in  merely  "  1 
low."  If  free  trade  in  eucceasful  we  '•  bow" 
country,  but  at  all  e\-cnts  we  remain  in.' 

To  tliu  resolutiuiiB  of  the  liononible  menibci 
the  ChancL-ilur  of  the  Exchequer  movMl  the  folli 
'  That  tliit)  House  acknowleilgeH  with  Natiiilaetiuii 
pi-ovioiunti,  oceaaioued  by  rcn'ut  legijilatiun,  biiH 
iiiipi-ove  tliu  condition  and  iucreaM!  the  roui: 
cla;«ii's;  and  tliat  uurodtricttHl  ramiietitioD  haviii 
due  dditH'ration,  a^  the  principle  of  our  commer 
in  of  iipinion  that  it  iH  the  duty  of  the  govern' 
adhere  to  that  iHilicy  in  those  loeat-unit  of  tinanc 
it'l^irui  wliicli,  under  the  eircumtitaiices  of  the  eo 
it  their  duty  to  introduce.'  Huch  an  amendmrE 
■{uartcT,  IM  a  notiiblc  fai-t.  Could  Sir  Itobcrt  1' 
rictfiio  of  hiw  iflury,  he  would  have  imped  a  ^i 
<i>uft'!Sj4on  tliu8  wrung  fruui  bin  moot  bitter  aiul 
]t  in  ini]ioit:>ibk'  to  B\'oid  ifau  recollection  of  the 
which,  ui^'lit  alU-r  niffbt,  that  eminent  vtatcsnai 
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Hobert  Peel  has  '  contributed  to  improve  the  condition  and  increase 
the  comforts  of  the  working  classes,*  and  of  pledging  the  government 
to  which  he  belongs  to  adhere  to  the  policy  of  that  measure.  There 
18  one  striking  difference,  however,  between  the  men,  and  it  cannot 
but  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Disraeli 

When  Sir  Kobert  discarded  protection,  he  did  it  openly,  and  without 
reserve.  He  had  counted  the  cost,  and  was  prepared  for  it.  His 
xesignation  of  office  was  therefore  instantly  tendered,  while  his  best  aid 
was  proffered  to  his  political  opponents  in  emancipating  commerce. 
Of  Mr.  Disraeli,  it  is  needless  to  say  that  his  course  has  been  the 
leverse  of  this.  He  was  protectionist  so  long  as  there  was  a  chance 
of  its  triiunph;  and  now  that  its  defeat  is  certain,  he  is  equally  pre^ 
pared  to  carry  out  free  trade.  Anything  more  discreditable,  any- 
thing more  dishonest  than  this,  has  never  been  exhibited  in  the  history 
of  our  country.  There  is,  however,  one  consolation  in  it.  The  cause 
of  protection  must  indeed  be  hopeless,  when  such  a  man,  with  such 
leoent  antecedents,  thus  discards  its  advocacy.  We  hail  the  &ct  im- 
plied in  Mr.  Disraeli's  amendment,  at  the  same  time  that  we  mistrust 
the  spirit  which  dictated  it : — 

*  Timeo  Danaos  et  dona  ferentes.' 

Mr.  Disraeli's  speech  was  in  keeping  with  his  amendment.  Haviog 
made  up  his  mind  to  the  latter,  he  resolved  to  go  *  thorough,'  as  old 
I^uid  phrased  it,  in  the  former.  We  were  prepared  for  modb,  but  we 
oonfess  that  our  expectations  fell  far  short  of  the  reality.  The  whole 
history  of  parliament  affords  no  parallel  The  late  Daniel  O'Connell 
flCHnetlmes  startled  us  by  the  audacity  of  his  assertions,  but  never  did 
the  Irish  orator,  in  his  wildest  mood,  equal  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer on  the  2  3rd.  If  'Mr.  Disraeli  is  to  be  believed,  the  protectionist  party 
has  been  amongst  the  mildest,  most  scrupulous,  self-sacrificing  of  poUticcd 
aoBOciations.  Their  freedom  froQi  animosity  and  partizanship  has  been 
equalled  by  their  benevolence  only.  '  The  first  cmd  nwat  considerabU 
ground'  of  their  opposition  to  free  trade — such,  gentle  reader,  is  the 
assurance  of  Mr.  Disraeli — '  was,  that  it  would  injure  the  irUeresta  qf 
labour.'  Credat  Jicdteus!  We  will  not  say  what  we  thought  on 
reading  these  words.  We  should  be  deemed  discourteous  did  we  do 
80.  We  may,  however,  add  tliat  some  honorable  members  on  the 
ministerial  side  of  the  House,  must  have  blushed  when  they  heard  their 
ehicf  thus  claiming  credit  for  a  philanthropy  of  which  they  knew  him 
to  be  wholly  guiltless. 

Mr.  Bright  followed  the  Chancellor  in  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
telling  speeches  ever  delivered  in  parliament.  His  exposure  of  the 
sophistries  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  of  the  hollo wness  of  the  free  trade  pro- 
lession  of  his  party,  was  complete.  It  left  little  to  be  supplied,  and  must 
have  gone  far  to  conclude  the  debate,  but  for  the  course  subsequentlj 
taken  by  Lord  Palmerston.  The  resolutions  moved  by  Mr.  Yilliers 
were  shown  to  involve  a  principle^  whereas  that  of  Mr.  Disradi 
merely  affirmed  a  /act.  '  The  one,'  said  Mr.  Bright,  'meant  that  free 
trade  benefited  the  whole  world,  the  other  always  contemplated  the 
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possibility  of  some  injustice  beinpf  wn^ujjlit  by  fn^e  tni'!'  t  • 
interests  which  ought  to  1x5  comiH.'n«iate<l  U^  any  ani'^unt  jhu 
mi^ht  be  imhiwd  to  give.**" 

There  wjv*  ii   common  sense    chanu^ter   in    the   u{>)mmI  v': 
hinioniblc  member  ma'le  to  the  IFtmse,  when.  Lavinix  ot»nn*:i 
consistency  of  Mr.  Villiers'  cxmrse  with  the  smMen  an^l  n;  -st  - 
eoiivei-sion  of  the  Chancellor,  he:iske(l — '  whether,  wli.-n  j».ir!iai 
called  u]><»n  to  give  a  final  vcnlict  nivm  the  question  i.f  iV.-,-  t 
i^^rms  qfthdt  verdict  mhonlff  be  fhntim  up  ht/  ow  irho  hn'i  n/f^.i'* 
(JiafrtJ.jWfjf.raifr^  or  /*//  oiic  who  had  alti>/*'fher  couAlitf*'itffi/  *■/•,■• 
Lord  Palmei'ston  subscriuently  su^rgested  a  i.Tknij»ri'niis»-  n.  t 
a  rin  mrdia,  ]»rofessedly  designetl  to  fti'cnii;  uiiauimity  '.ti 
free   ti*a<le ;  but  n\illy  lulaptwl  to  extri<?ate  nuiii<t»T-«  tr-  -ii. 
barriissing  ]K)sition.     It  is  needless  ti»  advert  to    th»*   iis'.r 
put  nn  his  lordship's  pn>cedure.     Events  will  s«m»ii   .sb'«w  i^ij. 
are  e(»i-nH:t  or  not.     In  the  meantime,  it   is  obvi<>us  i.»  r»  'i. 
the  division   thus  et!et!tiKl  amongst  fi"ee  tn\dcrs   i>  <»f  \'.x%l 
Before  his  lonlshi}»*s  j  11*0]  position,  wc  felt  assure^l  ••fa  niai«'r:*\ 
biMiig  recorded  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Villiers's  motion,  but  •.•ir 
is  now  greatly  diminished,  and  we  tliink  the  houorabl**   :..• 
"Wnlverhamptoii  woid<l  have  done  wis«»ly   in  atvtiliiii:  t.>  • 
siti'in    of   Sir  W.   ('lay  ;    moiv    c.sj»ceially  when    I...rd    l'% 
anirndincnt  wiXsim]irove«l  by  an  addition  of  the  wiirils  ^u-^-^-^f. 
danirs  (Ji*aham.     We  writ^^m  the  iJ*»th.  and    iu    abs..iii»f  j. 
ilnTi'foiv.  of  what  nmy  occur  this  evening,  when  a  «livi>iori  2*  . 
Tlie   Chancellor's    amendnkcnt   has   Xx^ni  witlidrawii,    ar.d    » 
will   taki*  place  on  the   n'<ioUitions  of  Mr.  Villiers  and  ••!  L 
merston.      Should   the  latter  l»e  cjirrie^l,  an    ap|ieanMi«>-  oi 
will   br   c'iven   to  the  tJovrrnnient  at   the  verv   timt»  ihvv 
taiiiin;^  a   most  humiliatini;    ilcfi-at.     Wo  .shall   ilct-ply   »Uj '. 
and  'it   will   certainly'  to  us««  the  wonls  of  the  •Tiui«-s.'  b 
against  us.  should  we  evtT  be  at  the  meri'y  of  the  pn»t«xni«'iii"» 
Tli»'  division  of  Friday  thi*  -Cth,  w.is  much  as  wt»  auti«'i{iiil 
hav4'  nnlv  i"o»)m  ti»  announce  the  result,  and  mu<t  h-ave  all  •"» 
The  numbers  wi-iv — 


F^»r  the  original  motion 

Against  it 

M.ij«»rity 

Fnr  r.ord  ralmerNt«»n'N  aiiiendmeni 
Ag:iin^t  it 


•"»"..• 
«>•**• 

•»•».» 

.*»>»! 


»vt 


Majoritv 
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L<>rl  ffoliH  IIu-'s-'l  ti>i»k  the  >;iiii»»  viiw  i^f  Mr.  Ili«r4c•h'^  an;*  !>-Ji 
*j. '.•.h   -M  the  'J.jth.    •  It  apjHMF-i  t<"  !!»••.*  >aid  hi*  !  •rd«hip,  "ilimt  t*'^r 
h  •  li.'i*  |ir»p«-»  1  art-  '^o  i»i|niv.»i'il     lalliiiir.*!!  far  *h'»rt  ••!  tr.--  Ivn^^tJi  Sn 
r»'*'»ii*.tiiM.«.  sliDuM  i^'* — thiit  tli^y  w.m'i  l«Mve  it  her»'at'^»*r  a  mastrr  « 
\Nbvtlu.T  tin.'  a-t  of  \\v*  w.i-i  ii»t  .in  act  of  iiiiu*tice  and  follv^-^ 
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The  votes  recorded  against  Lord  Palmerston*8  amendment  '  must 
henceforth  be  taken/  as  the  'Daily  News'  remarks,  'to represent  the 
strength  of  that  remnant  of  the  landlord  force  who  refuse  to  be 
inarched  through  Coventry  by  Mr.  Disraeli.' 

The  Convocation  op  thk  British  Clergy  begins  to  wear  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a  fa\Jt  (Mccampli,  It  is  true  that  Lord  Derby 
explicitly  declares,  in  reply  to  a  memorial,  "  That  her  Migesty's  Govern- 
ment have  no  intention  of  advising  her  Majesty  to  grant  the  royal 
sanction  to  any  revival  of  the  active  functions  of  Convocation  ;"  and  it 
18  equally  true  that  the  Home  Secretary  has  more  recently  declared — 
that  the  Government  would  interfere  to  prevent  this  ecclesiastical  par- 
liament from  enacting  canons.  Nevertheless,  for  the  first  time  for 
nearly  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  the  Convocation  exists  as  a  deliberate 
assembly — ^a  sort  of  gtMi^t-Parliament,  a  Napoleonic  intrigue,  an  em- 
bryo imperium  in  imperio.  The  instability  of  principle,  and  con- 
sequent vacillation  of  policy,  which  marks  the  present  Government^ 
is  as  conspicuous  in  this  question  as  in  that  which  more  nearly  touches 
the  domestic  comforts  and  commercial  interests  of  the  Britiidi  people. 
On  the  one  hand  they  fear  to  nurse  into  vital  activity  that  ecclesiaa- 
tical  adder  which  has  in  all  ages  been  the  bane  of  statea  On  the 
j^ther  hand  they  cannot  afibrd  to  brave  the  hostility  of  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  clergy.  Hence  they  'let  I  dare  not,  wait  upon  I 
would,'  and  raise  and  flatter  vain  hopes  in  the  minds  of  ambitious 
churchmen,  which  they  well  know  that  the  fixed  resolution  of  the 
British  people  will  forbid  them  to  fulfil  Meanwhile,  to  the  surprise 
of  the  nation,  the  Convocation  is  once  more  a  thing  in  esse,  and  great 
is  the  dexterity  with  which  this  body  are  quietly  surveying  and  com* 
passing  their  ground,  lengthening  their  cords  and  strengthening  their 
stakes.  With  a  sinister  wisdom,  they  are  abstaining  from  all  mani- 
festations which  might  startle  the  sleepy  protestantism  of  the  laity ; 
but  meanwhile  they  are  accustoming  the  public  ear  to  the  formal 
language  of  an  ecclesiastical  parliament.  Distinct  expressions  of  opinion 
are  resolutely  put  down,  and  a  wily  tone  of  moderation  is  carefrdly 
maintained;  and  by  this  sleek  demeanour  a  Romanizing  clergy  are 
seeking  to  circumvent  the  '  distant  folds'  whom  they  lufi  with  their 
'  drowsy  tinklings'  into  a  forgetfulness  of  those  names  which  are  the 
watch- words  of  protestantism,  and,  if  possible,  of  those  principles 
which  constitute  the  only  antiseptic  element  which  can  save  a  nominal 
church  from  putrefaction.  At  least  one  member  of  Convocation  has 
made  his  voice  heard  above  the  prudent  'hush'  of  his  brethren, 
and  declared  that  a  revival  of  the  active  powers  of  such  a  body  must 
necessarily  lead  to  a  severance  of  the  Church  from  the  State.     Should 

injustice  of  which  we  should  remedy  as  soon  as  we  can,  and  the  folly  of  which 
-we  should  attempt  to  correct,  by  reversing  the  system  as  soon  as  popular  opinion 
would  allow  us.  I  think  the  right  honorable  gentleman's  amendment  so  much 
o^en  to  such  an  interpretation,  that  I,  for  one,  could  never  consent  to  its  sub- 
stitution for  the  words  proposed  either  by  the  bonorable  member  for  Wolver- 
hampton, or  by  the  right  honorable  member  for  Carlisle.  The  question,  sir,  U 
one  between  free  trade  and  protectum.* 
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out  very  freely  the  defects  of  the  present  scheme.  They  have  obtained 
the  important  accession  of  the  University  College  Conndl,  who  up  to 
this  time  have  been  rigidly  neutral,  but  have  now  sent  in  a  Kemon- 
strance  substantially  identical  with  that  of  the  Graduates'  Committee. 
We  have  reason  to  know  that  these,  and  other  representations,  have 
satisfied  some  of  the  more  influential  members  of  the  Senate  that  the 
scheme  of  the  Select  Committee  must  be  reconsidered,  and  the  right 
of  admission  to  Convocation  be  much  more  widely  extended.  The 
Senate  has  fixed  to-day  (December  1)  to  consider  the  matter,  and  we 
hope,  therefore,  for  a  speedy  settlement  of  this  long  dispute. 

With  respect  to  the  Franchise,  several  Members  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  principals  and  other  authorities  of  the  colleges,  have  formally 
associated  themselves  with  the  Graduates'  Committee  and  the  graduates 
generally,  to  press  upon  Parliament  the  claims  of  the  University  in 
this  particular.  Among  the  adherents  we  find  the  names  of  Lord 
Monteagle,  Professor  Empson,  and  Mr.  Grote,  of  the  University 
Senate,  Lord  Fortescue,  Mr.  John  Taylor,  Messrs.  Field,  Gibson,  and 
others,  of  University  College  Council,  and  several  of  the  professonr. 
Sir  James  Graham  and  Mr.  Gladstone  have  given  assurances  as 
decided  and  cordial  as,  in  their  respective  positions,  could  be  wished 
jfor.  Among  other  M.P.'s,  Sirs  Do  Lacy  Evans,  James  Duke,  J.  V. 
Shelley,  and  George  Goodman,  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  Messrs* 
Thomas  Barnes,  James  Bell,  J.  Cheetham,  A.  P.  Collier,  G.  EGadfield^ 
James  Heywood,  Dr.  Layard,  P.  M'Mahon,  K  Miall,  Monckton  Milnes, 
A.  Pellatt,  S.  M.  Peto,  and  T.  Thomeley,  have  committed  them- 
selves to  the  movement.  Mr.  Heywood  presided  on  the  30th  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Friends  of  the  University  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern, 
at  which  a  Managing  Committee  was  appointed,  and  a  subscription 
opened,  for  the  \-igorou8  prosecution  of  the  movement.  We  must 
refer  our  readers  to  the  daily  press  for  further  information,  imtil  we 
are  able  to  return  to  the  subject. 

The  Funeral  of  the  Duke  op  Wellikgton  has  crowned  the  climax 
of  popular  excitement,  first  occasioned  by  the  decease  of  the  Great  Cap- 
tain of  the  age,  and  subsequently  stimulated  by  the  highest  efiforts  of  the 
British  press,  and,  we  must  add,  of  the  British  pulpit.  Nations  and 
governments  liave  contributed  their  homage  to  exalt  the'  interment  of 
the  victor  of  Waterloo  into  a  species  of  apotheosis.  The  spectacle  of 
the  1 8th  of  November  was  perhaps  one  which  the  whole  history  c^ 
England  cannot  parallel.  Every  great  institution  of  our  country  was 
represented  by  its  most  distinguished  functionaries  in  that  funereal 
triumph.  An  array  of  soldiery,  which  almost  baffled  calculation, 
attended  the  coffin  of  Wellington  to  its  last  resting-place,  beside  the 
ashes  of  Nelson.  The  continent  of  Europe  delegated  its  magnates^ 
glittering  with  the  orders  of  military  glory,  to  adorn  the  po^p  of  the 
procession.  The  wail  of  trumpets  and  the  dirge  of  military  bands^  ut- 
tering the  most  inspired  accents  of  the  greatest  musical  composers,  rent 
the  air  with  harmonious  lamentation.  The  united  senate  of  the  land 
assisted  in  all  their  state;  and,  by  a  delegated  sovereignty,  the  'king 
liimself  followed  the  bier.'     No  element  of  sublimity  and  impreasiTe 
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